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THE SCIENCE OF LANGUiCR 


CHAPTER I. 

NEW MATEBTALS FOB THE SCIENCE OF LANaiTAOE. 

I T can no longer be doubted that the language 
which we speak, and the languages that are and 
that have been spoken in every part of our globe 
since the first dawn of human life and human thought, 
supply materials capable of scientific treatment. We 
can collect them, we can classify them, we can by 
scientific analysis reduce them to their constituent 
elements, and thus discover some of the laws that 
determine their origin, govern their growth, and 
necessitate their decay. We can treat them, in fact, in 
exactly the same spirit in which the geologist treats 
his stones and petrifactions, — nay, in some respects, in 
the same spirit in which the astronomer treats the 
stars of heaven, or the botanist the flowers of the field. 
There is a Science of Language as there is a science of 
the earth, its flowers and its stars ; and though, as a 
young science, it is very far as yet. from that per- 
fection which — thanks to the efforts of the intellectual 
giants of so many ages and many countries — has been 
reached in astronomy, botany, and even in geology, it 
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is, perhaps for that very reason, all the more fas- 
cinating. It is a young and a growing science, that puts 
forth new strength with every year, that opens new 
prospects, new fields of enterprise on every side, and 
rewards its students with richer harvests than could 
he expected from the exhausted soil of the older 
sciences. The whole world is open, as it were, to the 
student of language. There is virgin soil close to our 
door, and there are whole continents still to conquer, 
if we step beyond the frontiers of the ancient seats of 
civilisation. We may select a small village in our 
neighbourhood to pick up dialectic varieties, and to 
collect phrases, proverbs, and stories which will dis- 
close fragments, almost ground to dust, it is true, yet 
undeniable fragments of the earliest formations of 
Saxon speech and Saxon thought,^ Or we iiicay pro- 
ceed to our very antipodes, and study the idiom of 
the Hawaian islanders, and watch in the laws and 
edicts of Kamdhameha the working of the same human 
faculty of speech which, even in its most primitive 
efforts, never seems to miss the high end at which it 
aims. The dialects of ancient Greece, ransacked as 
they have been by classical scholars, such as Maittaire, 
Giese, and Ahrens, will amply reward a fresh haitue 
of the comparative philologist. Their forms, which 

^ An essay ‘ On some leading Characteristics of the Dialects spoken 
in the Six Northern Counties of England, or Ancient Northimabrin, 
and on the Variations in their Grammar from that of Standard Eng!isb/ 
has been published by Mr. E. P. Peacock, Berlin, 1863. It is chiefly 
based on the versions of the Song of Solomon into uiany of the 
dialects of England, which have of late years been executed and 
published under the auspices of H.I.H. Prince Louis-Lucien Bona- 
■parte.. ^ 
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to the classical scholar were mere anomalies and 
curiosities, will thus assume a different aspect. They 
will range themselves under more general laws, and 
after receiving light by a comparison with other dia- 
lects, they will, in turn, reflect that light with increased 
power on the phonetic peculiarities of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit, Zend and Persian, Latin and French, 

But even were the old mines exhausted, the Science 
of Language would create its own materials, and as 
with the rod of the prophet smite the rocks of the 
desert to call forth from them new streams of living 
speech. The rock inscriptions of Persia show what 
can be achieved by our science. I do not wonder that 
the discoveries due to the genius and the persevering 
industry of Grotefend, Burnouf, Lassen, and last, not 
least, of Eawlinson, should seem incredible to those 
who only glance at them from a distance. Their in- 
credulity will hereafter prove the greatest compliment 
that could have been paid to these eminent scholars.^ 
What we at present call the cuneiform inscriptions 
of Cyrus, Darius, Xerxes, Artaxerxes I., Darius II., 

^ A tlioroiiglily scholar-like answer to the late Sir G. O. Lewis’s 
attacks on Champollion and other decipherers of ancient inscriptions 
may be seen in an article by Professor Le Page Eenouf, * Sir G, C. Lewis 
on the Decipherment and Interpretation of Dead Languages,’ in the 
Atlantis, Nos, vii. and viii. p. 23. Though it cannot be known now 
whether the late Sir G. C. Lewis ever modified his opinions as to the 
soundness of the method through which the inscriptions of Egypt, 
Persia, India, and ancient Italy have been deciphered, such was the 
uprightness of his character that he would certainly have been the first 
to acknowledge his mistake, had he heen spared to continue his studies. 
Though his scepticism was occasionally uncritical and unfair, his loss is 
a severe loss to our studies, which, more than any others, require to be 
kept in order by the watchful eye and uncompromising criticism, of 
close reasoners and sound scholars. 

B % 
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Artaxerxes Mnemon, Artaxerxes Oclius (of wliicli wo 
BOW h.avG soYGral ©ditioiiSj translations, glaI^l]^lal^, 
and dictionaries)— what were they origindly ? A mere 
conglomerate of wedges, engrayed or impressed on 
the solitary monument of Cyrus in the Miirgiial), on 
the ruins of Persepolis, on the rocks of Behistun near 
the frontiers of Media, and the precipice of Yaii in 
Armenia. When Grotefend attempted to decipher 
them, he had first to prove that these scrolls wore 
really inscriptions, and not mere arabesques or fan- 
ciful ornaments.^ He had then to find out whoihor 
these magical characters were to be read Iiorizontallj’ 
or perpendicularly, from right to left, or from left to 
right. Lichtenberg maintained that thej” must be 
read in the same direction as Hebrew. Grotefend, 
in 180.2, proved that the letters followed each other, 
as in Greek, from left to right. Even before Grote- 
fend, Miinter and Tychsen had observed that there 
was a sign to separate the words. Such a sign is of 
course an immense help in all attempts at deeiphtuang 
inscriptions, for it lays bare at once the toriieinations 
of hundreds of words, and, in an Aryan language, 
supplies us with the skeleton of its grammar. Yet 
consider the diflS.culties that had still to be overcome 
before a single line could be read. It was iinkmnvn 
in what language these inscriptions were composed ; 
it might have been a Semitic, a Turanian, or an 
Aryan language. It was unknown to what period 
they belonged, and whether they commemorated the 

^ Mtmoire de M. le comte de Caijlm, sur les mine^ de, Per^^epolia, 
dam le tome XXIX des Mimoires de VAcademie dm iMcrlpiioNut et 
helles-lettresj Jlistoire de VAcaddtnie, p. 118. 
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conquests of Cyrus, Darius, Alexander, or Sapor. It 
was unknown whether the alphabet .used w^as pho- 
netic, syllabic, or ideographic. It would detain us 
too long were I to attempt to explain here how all 
these difficulties were removed one after the other ; 
how the proper names of Darius, Xerxes, Hystaspes, 
and of their god Ormazd, were traced ; how from them 
the values of certain letters were determined ; how 
•with an imperfect alphabet other words were de- 
ciphered which clearly established the fact that the 
language of these inscriptions was ancient Persian ; 
how then, with the help of the Zend, which represents 
the Persian language previous to Darius, and with the 
help of the later Persian, a most effective cross-fee 
was opened ; how even more powerful ordnance -was 
brought up from the arsenal of the ancient Sanskrit ; 
how outpost after outpost was driven in, a practical 
breach effected, till at last the fortress had to surrender 
and submit to the terms dictated by the Science of 
Language. 

It was a most glorious siege and a most glorious 
victory. At present I only refer to it in order to show 
how, in all quarters of the globe, and from sources 
where it would least be expected, new materials are 
fortheoniing that would give employment to a much 
larger class of labourers than the Science of Lan- 
guage can as yet boast of. The inscriptions of 
Babylon and Nineveh, the hieroglyphics of Egypt, 
the records in the caves of India, on the monuments 
of Lycia, on the tombs of Etruria, and on the broken 
tablets of Umbria and Samnium, all wait to have their 
spell broken or their riddle more satisfactorily read 
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by the student of language. If then, we turn our 
eyes again to the yet unnumbered dialects now 
spoken by the nomad tribes of Asia, Africa, America, 
and the islands of the Pacific, no scliolar need be 
afraid for some generations to come that there will 
be no language left for him to conquer. 

General Principles of tke Science of Iiangnage contested. 

There is another charm peculiar to the Science of 
Language, or one, at least, which it shares only with 
its younger sisters : I mean the vigorous contest that 
is still carried on between great opposing principles. 
In Astronomy, the fundamental laws of the universe 
are no longer contested, and the Ptolenuean system is 
not likely to find new supporters. In Geology, the 
feuds between the Vulcanists andtheNeptunists have 
come to an end, and no unprejudiced person doubts at 
the present moment whether an ammonite be a work 
of nature and a flinthead a work of art. It is different 
in the Science of Language. Here, the controversies 
about the great problems have not yet subsided. The 
questions whether language is a work of nature or 
a work of art, whether languages had one or many 
beginnings, whether they can be classified in families, 
or no, are constantly starting up ; and scholars, eve,u 
while engaged in the most minute inquiries — while 
carrying brick and mortar to build the avails of their 
new science — must have their sword girded by their 
side, always ready to meet the enemy. This, no 
doubt, may sometimes be tedious, but it has one good 
effect — it leads us to examine carefully the ground on 
which we take our stand, and keeps us alive, even 
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while analysing mere prefixes and suffixes, to the 
grandeur and the sacredness of the issues that depend 
on these minutia?.. The foundations of our science 
do not suffer from such attacks; on the contrary, 
like the coral cells built up quietly and patient! j'' from 
the hottoiii of the sea, they become more strongly 
cemented hy these whiffs of spray that are dashed 
across,, them. 

Much useless controversy has been carried on, for 
instance, as to whether the Science of Language is to 
be treated as a physical science or not. I thought I 
had made it sufficiently clear in what sense it may be 
so treated, and in what sense it should he ranged 
amono: the historical sciences. But there is a charm 
in controvers}’' which to a certain class of scholars 
seems irresistible. They ignore your definitions, and 
then show that you have been quite wrong. They 
have nothing new to say, but they repeat the old 
arguments with all the emphasis of a real discoverer. 
However, though different scholars may take different 
views on this point, one thing seems to me clearer 
than ever, namely, that, without the Science of 
Language, the circle of the physical sciences, would 
remain for ever incomplete. The whole natural 
creation tends towards man ; without man nature 
would be purposeless. The Science of Man, therefore, 
or, as it is sometimes called, Anthropology, must form 
the crown of all the natural sciences. And if it is 
language by which man differs from all other created 
things, the Science of Language has a right to hold 
that place which I claimed for it from the first. I 
may here quote the words of one whose memory 
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beeomM mole deal and sacied to mo with every yoar 
„d to whose friendship I owe moK to I 
say. Bunsen, when addressing, m 1847, the new > 
formed section of Ethnology, at the meeting of tlie 
British Association at Oxford, said 

If man is the apex of the creation, it seems right, on th»., oiu 
side, that an historical hniniry into his origin and developnien 
shonld never be allowed to sever itself trom the general body 
of natural science, and in paiticular from physiology. But on 
the other hand, if man is the apex of the creation ; if he is the 
end to which all organic formations tend from the veip' begin- 
ning; if man is at once the mystery and the key oi natmal 
science ; if that is the only view of natural science worthy _ot 
our age, then ethnological philology, once established on piin- 
ciples as clear as the physiological are, is the highest_ brane 
of that science for the advancement of whmh this Association 
instituted. It is not an appendix to physiology or to a"j4hmg 
else ; but its object is, on the contraiy, capable of becoming the 
end and goal of the labours and transactions oi a soientihc 
association.* 

special Departments of the Science of Language re-eiamined. 

But while the general principles which ought to 
guide the study of the Science of Language may be 
considered as fairly settled, great divers% of opinion 
continues to prevail when we come to its special de- 
partinents. 

It might have been supposed that Bopp’s theory of 
a relationship between Aryan and Malayo-Polynesian 
languages was by this time consigned to oblivion. 
But, undeterred by Bopp’s failure, Dr. J. Kae, in some 

' Seport of the BriHsh Association for the Adcaneement of Science. 
1847, p. 257. 
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papers piiiited at HoboMuj^ Ms propounded the same 
theory afresh, ^ that all those tongues which we desig- 
nate as the Indo-European languages have their 
true root and origin in the Polynesian language.* 
‘ I am certain,’ the author writes, ‘ that this is the 
case as regards the Greek and Sanskrit : I hnd reason 
to believe it to be so as to the Latin and other more 
modern tongues —in short, as to all Eui'opean lan- 
guages, old and young.* And he proceeds: ‘The 
second discovery which I believe I have made, and 
with which the former is connected, is that the study 
of the Polynesian language gives us the key to the 
original function of language itself, and to its whole 
mechanism.* 

Strange as it may sound to hear the language of 
Homer and Ennius spoken of as an ofishoot of the 
Sandwich Islands, mere ridicule would be a very 
inappropriate and vexy inefficient answer to such 
a theory. It is after all not so very long ago that all 
the Greek and Latin scholars of Europe shook their 
heads at the idea of tracing the roots of the classical 
languages back to Sanskrit ; and even at the present 
moment there are still many persons who cannot 
realise the fact that, at a veiy remote, but a very real 
period in the history of the world, the ancestors of 
the Homeric poets and of the poets of the Veda must 
have lived together as members of one and the same 
race, as speakers of one and the same idiom, and as 
believers in the same gods. 

^ The Polynesian : Honolulu, Sept. 27, Oct. 4, Oct. 11, 1863 — contain- 
iug an essay by Dr. J. E.ae. Siniiiar attempts have since been made by 
several writers, but without achieving any greater success than Bopp. 
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There are other theories not than 

this •which would make the Polynesian the primi- 
tive language of mankind. In his Comparative 
Grammar of the South- African Languages, piiiited 
at the Cape, Dr. Bleek/ a most learned and ingeiiioiis 
scholar, tried to prove that, with the exception of the 
Bushman tongue, which had not yet been suffieieiitly 
studied by him, the great mass of African languages 
may be reduced to two families. He tries to show 
that the Hottentot is a branch of the North African 
^^class of languages,^ and that it was separated from its 
scieJatives by the intrusion of the second great family, 
our 

^ Oomi^aratim Gf-rammar of the South African Languages, by 
ff^f H. J. Bleek, Ph.I). 1862. 

inst? When the Rev* R. Moffat was in England, he met with a Syrian 
elfvho had recently anived from Eg^^pt, and in reference to whom Mr, 
^ Moffat has the following note ; — ^ On my giving him a specimen and 
a description of the Hottentot language, he remarked that he had seen 
slaves in the market of Cairo, brought a great distance from the in- 
terior, who spoke a similar language, and were not near so dark-coloured 
as slaves in general. This corroborates the statement of ancient authors, 
whose description of a people inhabiting the interior regions of Northern 
Africa answers to that of the Hottentot and Bushman,’ — ‘ It may be 
conceived as possible, therefore, that the people here alluded to foriii 
a portion of the Hottentot race, whose progenitors remained l')elnnd in 
the interior country, to the south or south-west of Egypt, whilst the 
general emigration continued its onward course. Should this |>rove not 
incorrect, it might he reasonably conjectured that Egypt is the country 
from which the Hottentot tribes originally came. Tliis supposition, 
indeed, is strengthened by the resemblance whicli appears to subsist 
between the Copts and Hottentots in general appearance.’ (Appleyard, 
The Kafir Language. 1850.) ‘ Since the Hottentot race is known only 
as a receding one, and traces of its existence extend into the interior of 
South Africa, it may he looked upon as a fragment of the old and properly 
Ethiopic population, stretched along the mountain-spine of Africa, 
through, the regions now occupied by the Galla ; hut cut through and 
now enveloped by tribes of a different stock',’ (J. C. Adamson, in 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. iv. p. 449. 1854.) 
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the Kafir, or, as Appleyard calls them, AUiteml lan- 
guages, which occupy (as far as our knowledge goes) 
the whole remaining portion of the South African 
coiitiiieiit, extending on the eastern side from the 
Keiskainrna to the equator, and on the western, side 
from 32“ southern to about 8° northern latitude. But 
the same author claims likewise a very prominent 
place for the African idioms, in the general history of 
human speech. ^ It is perhaps not too much to say,' 
he writes (preface, page viii.), 'that similar results 
may at present be expected from a deeper study of 
such primitive forms of language as the Kafir and the 
Hottentot exhibit, as followed at the beginning of tile 
century, the discovery of Sanskrit, and the compar; 
tive researches of Oriental scholars. The origin ^of 
the grammatical forms, of gender and number, th^ 
etymology of pronouns, and many other questions of 
the highest interest to the philologist, find theii' true 
solution in Southern Africa/ 

But, while we are thus told by some scholars that 
we must look to Polynesia and South AMca if we 
would find the clue to the mysteries of Aryan speech, 
we are warned by others that there is no such thing 
as an Aryan or Indo-European family of languages, 
that Sanskrit has no relationship with Greek, and that 
Comparative Philology, as hitherto treated by Eopp 
and others, is but a dream of continental professors.^ 

^ See Mr. John Crawfiird’s essay 0% the Aryan or Indo-Germctnie 
Theory, and an article by Professor T. Hewitt Key in the Trtmmciions 
of fJie Philological Society, ‘The Sanskrit Language, as the Basis of Lin- 
guistic Science, and the Labours of the German School in that field, are 
they not overvalued ? ’ An unfounded accusation by Professor Key was 
answered in the .A 1874, p. 48. 
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In other departments too we are met with similar 
controversies. While some scholars represent Akka- 
dian as the true Sanskrit of the North Turanian or Ural- 
Altaic languages, others deny that it is a language, 
and look upon it merely as a peculiar systeiii of writ- 
ing. While Etruscan has been represented as Aryan, 
as Semitic, and as Bask, a recent writer has asserted 
its relationship with Finnish, and the same Finnish 
has been proclaimed as the true source of the whole 
family of Aryan speech. 

How are theories and counter- theories of this kind 
to be treated ? However startling and paradoxical 
in appearance, they must be carefully examined before 
we can either accept or reject them. ‘ Science,' as 
Bunsen^ said, ‘ excludes no suppositions, however 
strange they may appear, which are not in themselves 
absurd — viz. demonstrably contradictory to its own 
principles.' 

But by what tests and imles are they to be ex- 
amined? They can only be examined by those tests 
and rules which the Science of Language has esta- 
blished in its more limited areas of research. ‘ We 
must begin,’ as Leibniz said, ‘with studying the 
modern languages which are within our reach, in 
order to compare them with one another, to discover 
their differences and affinities, and then to proceed 
to those which have preceded them in former ages ; 
in order to show their filiation and their origin, and 
then to ascend step by step to the most ancient of 
tongues, the analysis of which must lead us to the 
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only trustworthy conclusions/ The principles of 
comparative philology must rest on the evidence of 
the best known and the best analysed dialects, and it 
is to them that we must look, if we wish for a com- 
pass to guide us through the most violent storms and 
hurricanes of philological speculation^ 

I believe there is no ,.cience from which we, the 
students of language, may learn more than from 
Geology. Now, in Geology, if we have once acquired 
a general knowledge of the successive strata that form 
the crust of the earth, and of the faunas and floras 
present or absent in each, nothing is so instructive as 
the minute exploration of a quarry close at hand, of 
a cave or a mine, in order to see things with our own 
eyes, to handle them, and to learn how every pebble 
that we pick up points a lesson of the widest range. 
I believe it is the same in the science of language. 
One word, however common, of our own dialect, if 
well examined and analysed, wdll teach us more than 
the ino>st ingenious speculations on the nature of 
speech and the origin of roots. We may accept it, I 
believe, as a general principle, that what is real in 
modern formations is possible in more ancient 
formations ; that what has been found to be true on 
a small scale may be true on a larger scale. There is 
analogy in language everywhere, and there is an 
unbroken continuity between the most ancient and 
the most modern forms of speech. Principles like 
these, which underlie the study of Geology, are equally 
applicable to the study of Philology, though in their 
apipiication they require, no doubt, the same circuiii- 
^ Lectures on the Science of Language^ First Series, p. 145. 
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la other departments too we are met with similar 
controversies. While some scholars represent Akka- 
dian as the true Sanskrit of the North Turanian or Ural- 
Altaic languages, others deny that it is a language, 
and look upon it merely as a peculiar sj^stem of writ- 
ing. While Etruscan has been represented as Aiyan, 
as Semitic, and as Bask, a recent writer has asserted 
its relationship with Finnish, and the . same Finnish 
has been proclaimed as the true source of the whole 
family of Aryan speech. 

How are theories and counter-theories of this kind 
to be treated? However startling and paradoxical 
in appearance, they must be carefully examined before 
we can either accept or reject them. ‘ Science,’ as 
Bunsen^ said, ‘excludes no suppositions, however 
strange they may appear, which are not in themselves 
absurd — viz. demonstrably contradictory to its own 
principles.’ 

But by what tests and rules are they to 1)6 ex- 
amined ? They can only be examined by those tests 
and rules which the Science of Language has esta- 
blished in its more limited areas of research. ‘ We 
must begin,’ as Leibniz said, ‘ with studying the 
modern languages which are within our reach, in 
order to compare them with one anothoi', to discover 
their differences and affinities, and then to proceed 
to those which have preceded them in former ages ; 
in order to show their filiation and their orimn, and 

■o .,,3 

then to ascend step by step to the most ancient of 
tongues, the analysis of which must lead us to the 


^ L, e, p. 256. 
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only trustwortliy conclusioBS.* The principles of 
coiiiparative philology must rest on the evidence of 
the hest known and the best analysed dialects, and it 
is to them that w^'e must look, if we wish for a com- 
pass to guide us through the most violent storms and 
hiirricanes of philological speculation.^ 

I believe there is no science from which we, the 
students of language, may learn more than from 
Geology. Now, in Geology, if we have once acquired 
a general knowledge of the successive strata that form ■ 
the crust of the earth, and of the faunas and floras 
present or absent in each, nothing is so instructive as 
the minute exploration of a quarry close at hand, of 
a cave or a inine, in order to see things with our own 
eyes, to handle them, and to learn how every pebble 
that we pick up points a lesson of the widest range. 
I believe it is the same in the science of language. 
One word, however common, of our own dialect, if 
well examined and analysed, •will teach us more than 
the most ingenious speculations on the nature of 
speech and the origin of roots. We may accept it, I 
believe, as a general principle, that what is real in 
modern formations is possible in more ancient 
formations ; that •what has been found to be true on 
a small scale may be true on a larger scale. There is 
analogy in language everywhere, and there is an 
unbroken continuity between the most ancient and 
the most modem forms of speech. Principles like 
these, which underlie the study of Geologys are equally 
applicable to the study of Philology, though in their 
application they require, no doubt, the same eircuin- 
1 Zed tires on the Science of Language, Firsi; Series, p. 145. 
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spectness -which is the great charm of geological 
reasoning. 

What is real in Modern is possible in Ancient Languag'es. 

A few instances will make mj meaning clearer by 
showing how the solution of some of the most difficult 
problems of Comparative Grammar may be found at 
our very door, and how theories that would seem 
fanciful and incredibie, if applied to the analysis of 
ancient languages, stand before us as real and undeni- 
able facts in the words which we use in our every-day 
conversation. They will at the same time serve as a 
warning against too rapid generalisation, both on the 
part of those who have no eye for distinctive features 
and see nothing but similarity in all the languages of 
the world, and on the part of those who can perceive 
but one kind of likeness, and who would fain confine 
the whole ocean of living speech within the narrow 
bars of Aryan or Semitic grammar. 

A-g‘oingr. 

We have not very fai- to go in order to hear such 
phrases as ‘ he is a-going, I am a-coming, &c.,’ instead 
of the more nsnal ‘he is going, I am coming.’ No-w 
the fact is, that the vulgar or dialectic expression, ‘ he 
is a-going,’ is far more correct than ‘he is going.’’ 
Ing, in our modern grammars, is called the termination 
of the participle present, but it does not exist as such 
in Anglo-Saxon. In Anglo-Saxon the termination of 
that participle is ande or inde (Gothic, amd-s ; Old 

‘ AreMeaoon Hare, Words eormpied hp False Analogy or False. 
Derivatmi, -p, 65, 
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Higli-Geman ard-r^ ent-r ; Middle Higli-Germaii, 
end^ei Modern Higk-Germanj This was pre- 

served as late as Gower^s and Chaucer’s time, ^ though 
in most cases it had then already been supplanted by 
the termination ingd Now what is that termination 
ingV^ It is clearly used in two different senses, even 
in modern English. If we say ‘ a loving child/ loving 
is a verbal adjective. If we say ^ loving our neighbour 
is our highest duty,' loving is a verbal substantive. 
Again, there are many substantives in such as 
budlding, wedding, meeting, where the verbal cha- 
racter of the substantive is almost, if not entirely, 
lost. 

Now, if we look to Anglo-Saxon, we find the ter- 
mination ing used — 

(1) To form patronymics — for instance, Godnvulf- 
ing, the son of Godwidf, In the A. S. translation of 
the Bible, the son of Elisha is called EUsing. In the 
plural these patronymics frequently become the names 
of families, clans, villages, towns, and nations, e. g. 
Tkyringas, the Tliuringians. Even if names in ing are 
derived from names of rivers or hills or trees, they may 
still be called patronymics, because in ancient times 
the ideas of relationship and descent were not confined 
to living beings.'^ People living near the Elbe might 
well be called the sons of the Elbe or Albings, as, for 

^ Pointis and sieves be wel sittiCnde 

Pull right and straight upon the hande. 

Bom. of the Hose, 

- Grimm, GescMclite der Deutschen S^praohe, p. 666. 

^ Grimm, Deutsche GtrammatiJc, ii. 348-365. 

^ See Eorstemann, Die Deutschen Ortsnamen, p. 244 ; and ZeUschrift 
filr VergUichende Spmcdiforschung, i. 109. 
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instance, the Nordalbingi in Holstein. Many of the 
geographical names in England and Germany were 
originally such patronymics. Thus we have the vil- 
lages^ of Mailing, of Billing, &c., or in compounds, 
Mallington, Billingbowngh, In the hom 
of the Walsings, the memory of the famous race of the 
WiJelsings may have been preserved, to which Siegfried 
belonged, the hero of the Nibelunge.^ In German 
names, such as Gottingen in Hanover, 

Holland, we have old datives plural, in the sense of 
‘among the Gottings, or, near the home of the Har- 
lings,’ 

What we call patronymics, however, are not only 
words derived from the name of a father, but likewise 
words expressing any kind of relationship or nearness. 
Thus Bucci^igas need not be taken as the sons of the 
beech, or, as has actually been suggested, as a clan 
having the beech for its totem, but simply as men 
from the beeches, i. e. living among the beeches. Hence 
BucMngham, the home of the beech-men. In like 
manner the Bircingas were men from the birches, 

^ Latliam, Misfory of the English Language, i. p. 223 ; Jvemble, 
Saxons in England, i. p. 50, and Appendix, p. 440. 

^ Grimm, Deutsche BeXdemage, p. 14. 

® Harlings, in A.S. Herelingas {Tmv. Song, i. 224), Ilarlniigo (W. 
Grimm, Deuf. B'eliemage, p. 280, &c.), are found at Harling in Norfolk 
and Kent, and at Harlington (Herelingatiin) in Bedfurdslare and Mid- 
dlesex. The Wselsings, in Old Norse Vdlsimgar, the fiimily of )Sig'urd 
or Siegfiied, reappear at ’Walsingham in Norfolk, AVolsiiigham in 
Northumberland, and Woolsingham in Durham. The Billings at Bil- 
linge, Billinghani, Billinghoe, Billinghnrst, Billingclen, Billington, and 
many other places. The Thyringas, in Thorington or Thorrfngton, are 
likely to be offshoots of the great Hermunduric race, the Thyringi or 
Thoringi, now Thuringians, always neighbours of the Saxons. — Kemble, 
Saxons in Engl, i. pp. 59 and 63, Grimm, Deutsche Gram,, II, 349 . 
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Asscingas, men from tke ashes ; and a name such as 
.DaTtington to be explained as the town of the 
Dartings, i. e. the men living on the river Dart.^ 

(2) Ing is used to form more general attributive 
words, such as, cepelingi a man of rank ; lytelmg^ an 
infant ; nixing, a bad man. This ing being frequently 
preceded by another suffix, the Z, we arrive at the very 
common derivative ling^ in such words as darling^ 
hireling, yearling, foundling, nestling, ivorldling, 
changeling. It is doubtful^ in fact, whether even in 
such words as oe^eling, lyteling, derived from m}el 
Mkdi lytel, the suffix is not rather ling than ing, and 
whether the original spelling was not ceyelUng and 
lytelling. Farthing, too, is a corruption of feor^ling, 
German vierling. 

It has been supposed that the modern English 
participle was formed by the same derivative, but in 
A.S. the suffix ing is (as a rule)^ attached to nouns 
and adjectives, and not to verbs. There was, how- 
ever, another derivative in A.S., which was attached 
to verbs in order to form verbal substantives. This 
wms the German nng. For instance, clmnsnng, 
cleansing; bedcnnng, beaconing, beckoning, &e. In 
early A.S. these abstract nouns in ^mg are far more 
numerous than those in ing,^ Ing, however, began 
soon to encroach on ung, and at present no trace is 

See several articles in tiie AtMnmim of 1880, pp. 152, 183, 216, 
312 . . 

® See Kocli, Sistorische Graminaiih der Englischen 8j)rache, vaL iii. 
§ 103.' , ■ ■ ■ ■ , 

® Seelvocii, Ilistorische Grrammatik der EngUscJien SjnacJie, vol. iii, 
§108. 

II. 
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left in English of snbstantives derived from verbs b}" 
means of ung. 

Although, as I said, it might seem more plausible 
to look on the modern participle in English as origin- 
ally an adjective in ing, such popular phrases as 
a-going^ a-tkvnking, point rather to the verbal substan- 
tives in ing as the source from which the modern 
English participle was derived. 'I am going’ is in 
I'eality a corruption of ‘ I am a-going,’ i. e, ‘ I am on 
going,’ and the participle present would thus, by 
a very simple process, be traced back to a locative 
case of a verbal noun.^ 

It has been objected that the preposition a in «- 
going cannot be arbitrarily dropt before a case de- 
pendent on it, least of all in languages deprived of 
the power of their original inflections. This assertion 
is bold, but it is not true. If we confine ourselves to 
a comparison of Anglo-Saxon with English, and to 
the very preposition on, we find in Anglo-Saxon on. 
hmc, at the back; in later English, a back; and at 
last hack Go back stands for go aback 

Again, we read in Shakespeare : — 

The spring is near when green geese are a breeding. 

(Lom's Labour's Lost, i. 1.) 

There are worthies a coming. {Ibid, y. 2.) 

Like a German clock, still a repairing, ever out of frame. 

(iHdiii. 1.) 

* Cf, Garnett’s paper ‘On the Formation of Words from Inflected 
Cases/ JPhiloJogiml Society, vol. iii. Ko. 54, 1847- Garnett compares the 
Welsh gnsefyll, in standing, Ir. ag seasamh, on standing, the Gaelic ag 
sealgadh. The same ingenious scholar was the first to propose the 
theory of the participle being formed from the locative of a verbal 
noun. 
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In all these cases a modem ISnglisli poet would drop 
tlie preposition which stands for Anglo-Saxon o%, 
(See Matzner, Englische GTcmimatih^i, p. 400.) 

It has likewise been objected, and not without 
ingenuity, that if I am beating were an abbreyiation 
of I am a heating^ it could not govern the accusa- 
tive, because no substantive in ing can govern the 
accusative. This assertion is again bold, but it is not 
true. In such phrases as ^ after flogging him, by 
flogging him, by means of flogging him,’ flogging is 
surely a verbal substantive in ing, whatever theory 
we adopt about such phrases as ‘he was flogging 
him.’ Substantives in ing, therefore, certainly can 
govern the accusative. And if we can say ‘ he was 
repairing,’ instead of ‘ he was a repairing,’ we can 
likewise say ‘he was repairing the clock,’ instead of 
‘he w^as a repairing the clock.’ 

It would, no doubt, be far simpler if ing, the 
modern termination of the participle present in 
English, could be taken, as it used to be, as a mere 
phonetic corruption of the Anglo-Saxon termination 
ende. A change from ende to ing, however, is 
without any analogy in English, and scholars who 
wished to maintain it at all hazards, could bring 
nothing better in support of it than the spoken 
dialect of Eemieherg, in which we have been told 
over and over again, a similar consonantal change 
has taken place. 

Now here we must guard against too rapid general- 
isation. First of all, phonetic changes between 
Anglo-Saxon and English cannot be accounted for 
by an analogy taken from the dialect of Henneberg* 

c a 
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They must be explained according to phonetic laws 
peculiar to the language of England, or to other 
Low-German dialects, but not according to those of 
one out of many High-German dialects which are 
supposed to contain some admixture of Low-Garmaii 
elements. 

Secondly, what has to be explained is not only the 
consonantal change from ende to ing, which is said to 
have taken place in the dialect of Henneberg, but the 
co-existence of participles in ende and ing. The two 
texts of Layamon vary between singinge sing- 
ende, sechimge and sechende; and while in, v. 26,946, 
text A has ing, and B ende, the case is reversed in 
V. 1,383, where A has ende, and B inge. We even 
meet in text B with such phrases as na goinde' ne 
Hdinge. (Koch, Ommmatik der Englischen Spraeke, 
i. p. 342.) Is this the case in the dialect of Henne- 
berg'? Do we really find there the two forms used 
by the same speaker, or do we witness a consonantal 
change from the old Hennebergian participle in ende 
to the modern Hennebergian participle in ing *? All 
that can be gathered from Keinwald [Eennehergisches 
Idiotikon) is that ‘mgr is not scarce, but on the con- 
trary the regular active participle of our people.’ 
Supposing, therefore, that all was right in Henneberg, 
we should only have before us another problem, 
another form that requires explanation, but we 
should by no means have witnessed a consonantal 
change from ende to ing. To explain the English 
ing by the Hennebergian mgr would be to explain 
ignotnm per ignotms. 

And, lastly, are there really any participles in ing 
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to be found in Henneberg? Grimm said so, and, with 
their usual sequaeity, other scholars have repeated it 
after him. Now Grimm for once has made a mistake. 
The termination of the participle in English is ing, 
and this ing is attached to the verbal base, like the 
termination nng which it has supplanted. The same 
applies to the participial termination nde. It is 
always attached to the base, not to the infinitive. 
Hence in Anglo-Saxon, ber-an^ to bear, and ber-e-nde, 
bearing ; in German, lieb-en, to love, lieb-end^ loving. 
What do we find in Henneberg 1 Beinwald gives such 
instances as scJilaffe-ning^ sdiLaf-end^ sleep-ing ; llinfi-- 
zer-ning^ blinzel-ncl^ blink-ing ; laehe-ning, lack-end^ 
laugh-ing ; forcMe-ning, furcM-end, fear-ing. And 
he adds distinctly: ^ing is not attached to the root, 
but to the complete High-German infinitive; or, if 
we cannot admit that the people of Henneberg recog- 
nised such an infinitive, eii or n is inserted between 
their popular infinitive and the termination ingJ 
Thus vanishes this much talked-of Hennehergian 
participle in ing ! We never find there the suffix ing 
replacing cm? in the participle of the present, but we 
find a suffix wing} We never find the consonantal 
change from, nde to hut if wing in Henneberg 
represented an original mZe, we should really have to 
admit a change from de to ing? 

^ Tormeling, imimelnd, Beinwald, vol. ii, p. 13, is a misprint for 
tdrmelnmg \ see vol. i. p. 169, and prel p, ix. 

^ Bopp’s theory of the English participle in ing is this : — ‘ In English,’ 
he writes, ‘ and frequently in Anglo-Saxon too, ing takes the place of 
the German ung m the formation of abstract substantives. As ad- 
jectives, the forms in ing have entirely supplanted in modern English 
the old participle in endj while in Middle English forms in end and ing 
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One more word about Henneberg ! In the dialect 
of Henneberg the substantive termination uiig is 
pronounced mg. We find Uhviig, Veinmsselrag, Ver^ 
wonnering, instead of tlbimg, Verwechseliing, Ver- 
wunderung. This is the only light which the 
Thuringian dialect throws on the change of Anglo- 
Saxon -mig into English ing, though, as Grimm 
remarked, the suffix ing extends far beyond 
Thuringia. 

We may now accept it as a fact, that the place of 
the participle present may, in the progress of dialectic 
regeneration, be supplied by the locative, or some 
other case of a verbal noun. 

Now let us look to French. On June 3, 1679, the 
French Academy decreed that the participles present 
should no longer be declined.^ 

What was the meaning of this decree? Simply 
what may now be found in every French grammar, 
namely, that commengantyjinissanf, are indeclinable 
when they have the meaning of the participle present, 
active or neuter ; but that they take the terminations 
of the masculine and feminine, in the singular and 

exist still together. I do not believe, therefore, as Grimm supposes in 
the second part of his Grammar (p. 356), that in the English 
participles is a corruption of endy because e does not easily change to 
i being more frequently a corruption of e.* If verbal adjectives in % 
existed in Anglo-Saxon, Bopp’s theory would certainly remove ail 
difficulties. ^ We should then have to admit two forms, substantives in 
i&}ig and adjectives in ing, converging into the modern English par- 
ticiple in ing. But no such adjectives exist in Anglo-Saxon, and I do 
not see how to explain their sudden appearance except by adopting: the 
theory of the late Mr. Garnett. 

^ Motions mrnenfaires de Grammaire eom^aree: Paris, 

1856, p. 19!^ * La rbgle est faite. On ne declinera plus les participes 
presents. — B. J ullien, Coim si^periear, i, p. 186. 
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plural, if they are used as adjectives.’^ But what is 
the reason of this rule ? Simply this, that ehcmtant, 
if used as a participle, is not the Latin participle 
present ctwitois, hut the so-called gerund; that is to 
say, the oblique case of a verbal noun, the Latin 
mntando^ corresponding to the English a-singing^ while 
the real Latin participle present, ca%ta%s, is used in 
the Romance languages as an adjective, and takes 
the feminine termination— for instance, ‘ wne femme 
souffrante^ &c. 

Here, then, we see once more that in analytical lan- 
guages the idea conveyed by the participle present 
can be expressed by the oblique case of a verbal noun. 

Let us now proceed to a more distant, yet to a 
cognate language, the Bengali. We there find that 
the so-called infinitive is formed by te, which te is 
at the same time the termination of the locative sin- 
gular. Hence the present, Karite/i^i, I am doing, 
and the imperfect, KariteAdl^m, I was doing, are 
mere compounds of ^ii, I am, &,/^ilam, I was, with 
what may be called a participle present, but what is 
in reality a verbal noun in the locative, Karite/d, 
I do, means ‘ I am on doing/ or ‘ I am a-doing.’ 

Now the question arises, Does this perfectly in- 
telligible method of forming the participle from the 
oblique case of a verbal noun, and of forming the 
present indicative by compounding this verbal noun 
with the auxiliary verb ^ to be,’ supply us with a test 

^ Diez, Vergleichende Grammatih der Romanisclien Sjgraclieyi^ ii. 
p. 114. 

® M. M.’s. Essay on the Belation of the Bengali to the Aryan and Ab- 
original Languages of India. Report of the JBritUh Association for the 
Advaiicement of Science 1847, pp. 344-45. Gf. Garnett, I, c. p. 29. 
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that may he safely applied to the analysis of lan- 
guages which decidedly belong to a different family 
of speech ? Let us take the Bask, which is certainly 
neither Aryan nor Semitic, and which has throw}! 
out a greater abundance of verbal forms than almost 
any known language.^ Here the present is formed 
by what is called a participle, followed by an auxiliary 
verb. This participle, however, is formed hj the 
suffix cm, and the same suffix is used to form the 
locative case of nouns. For instance, mendia^ the 
mountain ; mendiaz, from the mountain ; mendim\ in 
the mountain ; mendico, for the sake of the moun- 
tain. In like manner, etckean, in the house : okeari, 
in the bed. If, then, we examine the verb, 

erorten niz, I fall ; 

„ hiz, thou fallest ; 

„ da, he falls ; 

we see again in erorten a locative, or, as it is called, a 
positive case of the verbal substantive erorta, the root 
of which would be eror, falling ; - so that the indica- 
tive present of the Bask verb does not mean either I 
fall, or I am- falling, but was intended originally for 
‘ I (am) in the act of falling,^ or, to return to the point 
from whence we started, I am on falling, I am a- 
falling, I am falling. 

This must suffice as an illustration of one of the 
principles on which the Science of Language rests, 
viz. that what is real in modern formations must be 

^ See Inchauspe’s Le Verbe basque, published by Prince Louis-Lucien 
Bonaparte. Bayonne, 1858. 

\ Of. Dissert ation critique et apolog6tique sur la Langue basque (par 
Fabb^ Barrigol). Bayonne, p. 102. 
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admitted as probable, or at least as possible, in 
more ancient formations, and that what has been 
found to be true on a small scale may be true on a 
larger scale. 

Tn© Iiimits of Analogy. 

But the same illustration may also serve as a 
warning'. There is much in the science of language 
^to tempt us to overstep the legitimate limits of induc- 
tive reasoning. We may infer from the known to the 
unknown in language tentatively, but not positively. 
It does not follow, even within so small a sphere as 
the Aryan family of speech, that what is possible 
in French is possible in Latin, that what explains 
Bengali will explain Sanskrit; nay, the similarity 
between some of the Aryan languages and the Bask 
in the formation of their participles should be con- 
sidered as an exceptional case. Mr. Garnett, however, 
after establishing the principle that the participle 
present may be expressed by the locative of a verbal 
noun, endeavours in his excellent paper to show that 
the original Indo-European participle, the Latin 
amanSj the Greek ty2ytdn^ the Sanskrit bodhat^ 
were formed on the same principle : — ^that they are 
all inflected cases of a verbal noun. In this, I believe, 
he has failed,^ as many have failed before and after 
him, by imagining that what has been found to be 
true in one portion of the vast kingdom of speech 

^ He takes the Sanskrit dr a vat as a possible ablative, likewise 
sas-at, and tan- vat (sic). It wonld be impossible to form ablatives 
in at (as) from verbal bases raised by tbe vikara?ias of the special 
tenses, nor wonld the ablative be so appropriate a case as the locative, 
for taking the place of a verbal adjective. 
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m%8t be equally true in all. This is not so, and cannot 
be so. 

Diffisrent treatment for different stag'es of, language. 

Though language is governed by intelligible piin- 
ciples throughout the whole of its growth, its progi-ess 
is not so unifonn as to repeat exactly the same 
phenomena at every stage. As the geologist looks 
for different characteristics when he has to deal with 
London clay, with Oxford clay, or with old red sand- 
stone, the student of language, too, must be prepared 
for different formations, even though he confines him- 
self to one stage only in the history of language, the 
infiectiohial. And if he steps beyond this, the most 
modern stage, then to apply indiscriminately to the 
lower stages of human speech, to the agglutinative 
and Tadfical^ the same tests which have proved suc- 
cessful in the tnjleotional, would be like ignoring the 
difference between aqueous, igneous, and metamorphic 
rocks. There are scholars who, as it would seem, ai’e 
incapable of appreciating more than one kind of 
evidence. 

If languages were all of one and the same texture, 
they might be unravelled, no doubt, with the same 
tools. But as they are not— and this is admitted by 
all— it is surely mere waste of valuable time to attempt 
to test the relationship of Tungusic, Mongolie, Turkic, 
Samoyedic, and Finnic dialects by the same ciiteria 
by which the common descent of Greek and Latin 
is established j or to try to discover Sanskrit in the 
Malay dialects, or Greek in the idioms of the Cau- 
casian mountaineers. The. whole crust of the earth 
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is not made of lias, swarming with Amnionites and 
Plesiosauri, nor is all language made of Sanskrit, 
teeming with Supines and Paulo-pluperfeets. 

Plioaetic liaws. 

Up to a certain point the method by which so 
great results have been achieved in classifying tlie 
Aryan languages may be applicable to other clusters 
of speech. Phonetic laws are always useful, but they 
are not the only tools which the student of language 
must learn to handle. If we compare the extreme 
members of the Polynesian dialects, we find but little 
agreement in what may be called their grammar, and 
many of their words seem totally distinct. But if we 
compare their numerals w^e clearly see that these are 
common property ; we perceive similarity, though at 
the same time great diversity : ^ 



1 

2 ■ 

3 

4 ■ 

5 

Fakaafoan 

tasi 

Ina, na 

tolu 

fa 

lima 

Samoan 

tasi 

lua 

tolu 

fa 

lima 

Tongan 

taha 

ua 

tolu 

fa : 

nima 

New Zealand 

tahi 

rua 

toru 

wa 

rima 

Earotongan 

tai 

rua 

toru 

a 

rima 

Mangarevan 

tai 

rua 

torn 

a 

lima 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Fakaafoan 

ono 

fitn 

valu 

iva 

fulu, nafulu 

Samoan 

ono 

fitu 

valu 

iva 

sefulu, nafulii 

Tongan 

ono 

fitn 

vain 

hiva 

lioi^ofulu 

New Zealand 

ono 

witu 

warn 

iwa 

naliurn 

Earotongan 

ono 

itu 

varu 


^aurn 

Mangarevan 

ono 

itn 

varu 

iva 

naurn 


^ Hale, United States Ewploring ExpedUim, vol. vii. p. 246. 
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1 

2 

3 

■ ^ ■ " 

. : 5 '' 

Pauinotuan 

rari 

ite 

^leti 

ope 

:peka . 

TaMtian 

tahi 

rua, piti 

torn 

ha, maha 

rima, pae 

Hawaiian 

tahi 

lua 

tolu 

ha, tamia 

lima 

Nnkuhivan 

tahi 

na 

toil 

ha or fa 

■inia ' 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Paumotiian 

hene 

hito 

hawa 

nipa 

horihori 

Tahitian 

ono, fene 

hitn 

varu van iva 

ahuru 

Hawaiian 

0110 

hitu 

valu 

iwa 

■umi 

Nukuhivan 

ono 

hitu, fitu 

vau 

iva 

onohiiii 

When 

we look 

at such lists 

of words, 

what ' 


have to do first is to note the phonetic changes which 
have taken place in one and the same numeral, as 
pronounced by different islanders. We thus arrive at 
phonetic rules, and these, in their turn, serve to remove 
the apparent dissimilarity in other words which at 
first seemed totally irreconcilable. Let those who 
are inclined to speak disparagingly of the strict ob- 
servance of phonetic rules in tracing the history of 
Aryan words, and who consider it mere pedantry to 
be restrained by Grimm’s Law from identifying such 
words as Latin mra and care^ Greek halem and to 
calli Latin peto and to hid^ Latin corvm and look 
at the progress that has been made by African and. 
Polynesian philologists in checking the wild spirit of 
etymology even when they have to deal with dialects 
never reduced as yet to a fixed standard by the iii» 
fluence of a national literature, never written down at 
all, and never analysed before by grammatical science. 
The whole of the first volume of Dr. Bleek’s ' Com- 
parative Grammar of the South African Languages ’ 
treats of Phonology, of the vowels and consonants 
peculiar to each dialect, and of the ^changes to which 
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each letter is liable in its passage from one dialect 
into another (see page 82, seq.). And Mr. Hale, in 
the seventh volume of the 'United States Exploring 
Expedition’ (p. 232), has not only given a table of the 
regular changes which words common to the nnine- 
rons Polynesian languages undergo, but he has like- 
wise noted those permutations which take place 
sporadically only. On the strength of these phonetic 
laws once established, words which have hardly one 
single letter in common have been traced back with 
perfect certainty to one and the same source. 

Bialectic Be^eaeration, 

At the same time, mere phonetic change or decay 
will not account for the difterences between the 
Polynesian dialects. We must admit another process 
also, that of dialectic regeneration. It will hardly be 
believed, for instance, that since the time of Cook 
five of the ten simple numerals in the language of 
Tahiti have been thrown off and replaced by new 
ones? 

Two was n/a; it is now f UL 
Four was lia ; it is now maha. 

Five was r/ma ; it is now 
Sis was OTio ; it is now fene. 

Eiglit was mm ; it is now mu} 

Such changes are very different from those which 
we observe in the Bomanic dialects in their divergence 
from Latin, or in the ancient Aryan languages in their 
divergence from a common source. In the Bomanic 
dialects, ho-wever violent the changes which made 

United States Exploring Expeditioji tmder ike command of CUiarles 
Wilkes. '^Etlniograpliy and Philology,’ by H. Hale, vol. vii. p. 2S1>. 
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ese words to diifer from French, there always 
Paiimotuf a few fibres by which they hang together. 
Taiiitia|j^^ be difficult to recognise the French to 

to turn, in the Portuguese chegm\ to arrive, yet 
v'e trace pliev back to fliccm% m-di ckegaT '' to the 
Spanish llegar, the old Spanish plegm\ the Latin 
pUcare^ here used in the sense of plying or turning 
towards a place, arriving at a place. It is very 
different when we have to deal with languages which 
do not shrink from dropping some of their commonest 
words and replacing these by new words, generally 
taken from parallel dialects. Successive changes, 
taking place in the same language or in the same 
dialects, may be reduced to phonetic laws^ but changes 
produced by a mixture of dialects are of a totally 
different character. 

Thus, when we have to deal with dialects of 
Chinese, everything that could possibly hold them 
together seems hopelessly gone. The language, 
for instance, now spoken in Cochin-China is a 
dialect of Chinese, at least as much as Norman- 
French was a dialect of French, though spoken by 
Saxons at a Norman court. There was a native 
language of Cochin-China, the Annamitic,^ which 
forms, as it were, the Saxon of that country on 
which the Chinese, like the Norman, vras grafted. 
This engrafted Chinese, then, is a dialect of the 
Chinese, and it is most nearly related to the spoken 
dialect of Canton.^ Yet few Chinese scholars would 

^ Diez, Lexicon^ s. v. llegar ; Grammar ^ i. p. 379. 

On the native rmduum in Oochin-Chinese, see L-^on de Ilosny, 
de la Cochinc%ine, p. 

® In the island of Hai-nan there is a distinct approach to the form 
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recognise Cliinese in the language of Cocliin- China. 
It is, for instance, one of the most characteristic 
features of the literary Chinese, the dialect of Nankin, 
or the idiom of the Mandarins, that every syllahle 
ends in a vowel, either pure or nasald In Oochin- 
Chinese, on the contrary, we find words ending in 
Thus ten is at Canton chap^ instead 

of the Chinese chi.^ No wonder that the early 
missionaries described the Annamitic as totally dis- 
tinct from Chinese. One of them says: ‘When I 
arrived in Cochin-China, and heard the natives speak, 
particularly the women, I thought I heard the twit- 
tering of birds, and I gave up all hope of ever 
learning it. All words are monosyllabic, and people 
distinguish their significations only by means of 
different accents in pronouncing them. The same 
syllable, for instance, dm, signifies twenty-throe 
entirely different things, according to the difference 
of accent, so that people never speak without sing- 

that Chinese words assume in the language of Annam. Edkins, Wan- 
darin GtammaTf p. 87. 

^ Endlicher, ChinesiBolm GrammatiJcj pp. 53, 78,96. 

^ LtSon de Rosny, Tahleaii de la Cochincldiie^ 295. He gives as 


illustrations ; — 

Annamique. 

Cantonnais. 

Peking, 

dix 

thap 

chap 

chi 

ponvoir 

dak 

tak 


sang 

houet 

hoeSt 

hiou^ 

foret 

lam 

lam 

lin. 


He likewise mentions double consonants in the Chinese as spoken in 
Cochin-China, namely, bl, dy, ml, ty, tr ; also f, r, s. As final conso- 
nants he gives ch, k, m, n, ng, p, t (p. 296). The Rev. J. Edkins, in 
his Mmidarin Grammar, shows that in Chinese ancient and modern 
sounds differ, just as the dialects in modern times of two places distant 
from each other ; pp. 268-283. 
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ing/ ^ This description, though it may be somewhat 
exaggerated, is correct in the main, there being six or 
eight musical accents or modulations in this as in 
other monosyllabic tongues, by which the difterent 
meanings of one and the same monosyllabic root are 
kept distinct. These accents form an element of lan- 
guage which we have lost, but which was most impor- 
tant during the primitive stages of human speech.^ We 
must remember that the Chinese language commands 
no more than about 450 distinct sounds, but with 
them it expresses between 40,000 and 50,000 words or 
meanings.^ These meanings are now kept distinct by 
means of composition, as in other languages by deri- 
vation, but in the radical stage words with more than 
twenty significations would have bewildered the 
hearer entirely, without some hints to indicate their 
actual intention. Such hints were given by different 
intonations. We have something left of this faculty 
in the tone of our sentences. We distinguish an in- 
terrogative from a positive sentence by the raising of 
our voice. (Gone? Gone.) We pronounce Iks very 
differently when we mean peThaps ( Y es,- this may be 
true), or of course (Yes, I know it), or really (Yes? 
is it true ?) or truly (Yes, I will). But in Chinese, in 
Annamitic (and likewise in Siamese and Burmese), 
these modulations have a much wider and more settled 
application. Thus in Annamitic, ba pronounced with 
the grave accent means a lady, an ancestor ; pro- 
nounced with the sharp accent, it means the favourite 

‘ L^on de Rosny, I, e. p. 301. 

See Beaidieu, Mimoire sur V07'igin€ de la 1863. 

® TJi.e Scietice of Language^ vol. i, p. 376. 
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of a prince; pronounced with, the semigrave accent, 
it means what has been thrown away; pronounced 
with the grave circumflex, it means what is left of a 
fruit after it has been squeezed out ; pronounced with 
no accent, it means three ; pronounced with the as- 
cending or interrogative accent, it means a box on the 
ear. Thus— 

Ba, ba, ba, ba, 

is said to mean, if properly pronounced, ‘ Three 
ladies gave a box on the ear to the favourite of the 
prince.’ How much these accents must be exposed 
to fluctuations in different dialects is easy to per- 
ceive. Though they are fixed by grammatical rules, 
and though their neglect causes the most absurd 
mistakes, they were clearly in the beginning the 
mere expression of individual feeling, and therefore 
liable to much greater dialectic variation than gram- 
matical forms, properly so called. 

But let us take what we might call grammatical forms 
in Chinese, in order to see how differently they too 
fare in dialectic dispersion, as compared with the ter- 
minations of inflectional languages. Though the gram- 
matical organisation of Latin is well-nigh used up in 
French, we still see in the s of the plural a remnant 
of the Latin paradigm. We can trace the one back to 
the other. But in Chinese, where the plural is formed 
by the addition of some word meaning ‘multitude, 
heap, flock, class,’ what trace of original relationship 
remains when one dialect uses one, another another 
word? The plural in Oochin-Chinese is formed by 
placing fo before the substantive. This fo means 
many, or a certain number. It may exist in Chinese, 
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but it is certainly not used there to form the plural. 
Another word employed for forming plurals is rmny, 
several, and this again is wanting in Chinese. It 
fortunately happens, however, that a few words ex- 
pressive of plurality have been preserved both in 
Chinese and Cochin-Chinese ; as, for instance, cJumny, 
clearly the Chinese tchoung,^ meaning conflux, vul- 
gus, all, and used as an exponent of the plural ; and 
hak, which has been identified with the Chinese ho. 
The last identification may seem doubtful ; and if we 
suppose that choung^ too, had been given up in 
Cochin-Chinese as a term of plurality, how would 
the tests which we apply for discovering the original 
identity of the Aryan languages have helped us in 
determining the real and close relationship between 
Chinese and Cochin-Chinese 

The present indicative is formed in Cochin-Chinese 
by simply putting the personal pronoun before the 

root. Thus — 

Toy men, I love. 

Mai men, thou lovest. 

No men, he loves. 

The past tense is formed by the addition of da^ 
which .means ‘ already/ Thus — 

Toy da men, I loved. 

Mai da men, thou lovedst. 

No da men, he loved. 

The future is formed by the addition of die. 
Thus — 

Troy che men, I shall love. 

Mai che men, thou wilt love. 

No che men, he will love. 

1 Endlicher, Chinesische Grammatih^ s, 152. 
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Now, have we any right, however convinced we 
Eiay be of the close relationship between Chinese and 
Cochin-Chinese, to expect the same forms in the lan- 
guage of the Mandarins 1 Not at all. The pronoun 
of the first person in Cochin-Chinese is not what we 
mean by a pronoun, but means ‘ servant.’ ‘ I love ’ is 
expressed in that civil language by ‘ servant loves.’ ^ 
In Chinese the same polite phraseology is constantly 
observed,^ but the words used are not the same, and 
do not include toy^ servant. Instead of ngo, I, the 
Chinese would use gin^ man of little virtue ; 
M'Uv subject ; Nothing can be more 

^ L^on de Bosny, I, c. 302. ® Endliclier, § 206. 

^ I owe tlie following note to tlie kindness of M. Stanislas Jnlien : — 

‘ La mani^jre dont le mot ego s^expi’inie dans les differ entes condition 
est fort cnrieuse. 

^ Un Iiomme ordinaire dira par' humilite : yii, le stupide ; ti^ le frere 
cadet ; smo-i% le petit ; noa-f Asai, Vesclave. 

‘ L’empereur dit : siao4seu, parvus filius; siao-eMl, parvus infans. Un 
prince dit: koiui~jm, eiigxm virtutis homo; hoUf Forplielin; pou-koic^ 
non bonus. 

* Un magistrat sup^rieur (un prdfet) dit : pen-foti, ma ville du premier 
ordre. Un magistrat inferieur (sous-prdfet) : hia-Jcouam, le niagistrat 
infinie, Pen-Men, ma sous»prdfecture ; pi-icJii, la basse cbarge. 

^ Un Tartare paiiant h, I’empereur : noit-thsal, Tesclave. 

*Un religieux bouddhiste : le pauvre religieuK ; siao-seng, 

le petit reiigieux. 

‘Une femme pari ant k son mari : nou-nott, esclave-esclave ; mit-JcUu 
esclave-maison ; isien-tsie, la mdprisable concubine. 

‘ Un doinestique : do, le domestique. 

'Un fils parlant k son pbre : pas semblable (c’est-k-clire, 

deg^nerd). 

‘ Un vieiiiard dit : Iao~fon, le vieil bomme ; lao~hun, le vieux Chinois ; 
lao-tchue (vieux-stupide) ; Im-Meou, vieux-pourri. 

' Un reiigieux : taosse ; pin-tao, le pauvre tao ; siao-fao, le petit tao. 

' Une religieuse bouddliiste : la pauvre religieuse; siao-ni, la 

petite religieiise. 

' Une vieille femme ; lao-cMn, le vieux corps; ino-nian;/, la vieille 
dame, etc.* 


I) 2 , 
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polite ; but we cannot expect that different nations 
should hit on exactly the same polite speeches, 
though they may agree in the common sense of 
grammar. 

The past tense is indicated in Chinese also b}' 
particles meaning ' already ’ or ‘ formerly,’ but we do 
not find among them the Annamitic da. The same 
applies to the future. The system is throughout the 
same, but the materials are different. Shall we say, 
therefore, that these languages cannot be proved to be 
related, because they do not display the same criteria 
of relationship as French and English, Latin and 
Greek, Celtic and Sanskrit ? 

I tried on a former occasion ^ to explain some of the 
causes which in nomadic dialects produce a much 
more rapid shedding of words than in literary lan- 
guages, and I have since received ample evidence to 
confirm the views which I then expressed. I was not 
aware at that time how clearly Schelling, in his 
Einleihmg in die Philosbphie der Mythologie (vol. i. 
p. 114), had perceived the necessity of change and 
dialectic variety in all nomadic languages. Speaking 
of the languages of Southern America, as described by 
Azara in his voyages (vol. ii.), he says : — 

Among tliat population the Guarani is the only language 
which is understood over a large area, and even this point 
requires more careful examination. Apart from this, as Azara 
remarks (and he has not only passed through these countries, 
hut lived in them for years), the language changes from clan 
to clan, from cottage to cottage, so that often the members of 
one and the same family only understand each other. Nay, 
the very power of speech seems sometimes to become extinct. 

^ Ijetfcer to Chevalier Bunsen, on the Turanian Languages. 
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Tiieir voice is never strong or sonorous ; tliej only speak low, 
never loud, even wlien they are being killed. They hardly 
move their lips while speaking, and there is no expression in 
their face to invite attention. They evidently dislike speaking, 
and if they see a friend a hundred steps off, they rather run 
after him than call him. Language, therefore, here hovers on 
the very edge, and one step more would entirely put an end 
to it. 

My excellent friend, Bishop Patteson of Melanesia, 
of wlioni it is difficult to say whether we should admire 
him most as a missionary, or as a scholar, or as a 
hold mariner/ met in every small island with a new 
language, which none but a scholar could trace back 
to the Melanesian type. ‘ What an indication,' he 
writes, ‘of the jealousy and suspicion of their lives, 
the extraordinary multiplicity of these languages 
affords ! In each generation, for aught I know, they 
diverge more and more ; provincialisms and local 
words, &c., perpetually introduce new causes for 
perplexity.’ 

The northern peninsula of Celebes, of which the 
chief town is Menado, is inhabited by a race quite 
distinct from the other people of the island. They 
are Malays, but have something of the Tatar and 
something of the European in their physiognomy* 
They agree best with some of the inhabitants of the 
Philippines ; and Mr. Wallace, a most accurate ob- 
server, supposes that they have come from those 
islands originally by way of the Siaou and Sanguir 
islands, which are inhabited by an allied race. Their 
languages show this aflSinity, differing very much 
from all those of the rest of Celebes. A proof, how- 

^ He was murdered in 1671, a true hero and martyr. 
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ever, of the antiquity of this immigratioB, and of 
the low state of civilisation in which they ninst have 
etsisted for long periods, is to be seen in the variety 
of their languages^ In a district about one hundred 
miles long by thii-ty miles wide, not less than ten 
distinct languages are spoken. Some of them are 
confined to single villages, others to groups of three 
or four; and though of course they have a certain 
family resemblance, they are yet so distinct as to be 
mutually unintelligible.^ 

Te pi. 

There are many causes at wmrk to produce dialectic 
change. In addition to those w’-hich I have explained 
already, I shall mention but one more w^hich has 
acted very powerfully on the Polynesian languages. 
It may seem at first sight very insignificant, but as 
one of the multifarious influences which are at -work 
in nomadic dialects, constantly changing their aspect 
and multiplying their number, it ought not to be over- 
looked. It will serve at all events to convince even 
the most incredulous, how little we know of all the 
secret springs of language if we confine our researches 
to a comparison of the classical tongues of India, 
Greece, Italy, and Germany. 

The Tahitians,^ besides their metaphorical ex- 
pressions, have another and a more singular mode of 
displaying their reverence towards their king, by a 
custom which they term Te pL They cease to em- 

» ^ A. E. Wallace, ^ Man in the Malay Archipelago,’ Tmnsactiom of 
the Ethnological Society ^ iii. p. 206. 

^ Hale, I, G, p. 288. 
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ploy, ill the common language, those words whicli 
form a part or the whole of the sovereign s name, or 
that of one of his near relatives, and invent new 
terms to supply their place. As all names in Poly- 
nesian are significant, and as a chief usually has 
several, it will be seen that this custom must produce 
a very considerable change in the language. It is true 
that this change is only temporary, as at the death 
of the king or chief the new word is dropt, and 
the original term resumed.. But it is hardly to be 
supposed that after one or two generations the old 
words should still be remembered and be reinstated. 
The literary activity of the missionaries also will in 
future serve to check the influence of this ancient 
national custom, because words, if once incorporated 
in the translation of the Bible, in grammars and 
dictionaries, will acquire a strong persistence and defy 
the ceremonial loyalty of the natives. Vancouver 
observes {Voyage^ vol. L p. 135) that at the accession 
of Otu, which took place between the visit of Cook 
and his own, no less than forty or fifty of the most 
common words, which occur in conversation, had 
been entirely changed. It is not necessary that all 
the simple words which go to make up a compound 
name should be changed. The alteration of one is 
esteemed sufficient. Thus in Po-mare^ signifying 
' the night (po) of coughing (^mare)' only the first 
word, has been dropped, mi being used in its 
place. So in Ai-mata (eye-eater), the name of 
another queen, the ai (eat) has been altered to amu^ 
and the mata (eye) retained. In Te<iTii-%<i'~vaha-Toa 
(the chief with the large mouth), roa alone has been 
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changed to maow. It is the same as if, 'with the 
accession of Queen Victoria, either the word victory 
had been tabooed altogether, or only part of it, for 
instance tori, so as to make it high treason to speak 
during her reign of Tories, this word being always 
supplied by another; such, for instance, as Liberal- 
Conservative. The object was clearly to guard 
against the name of the sovereign being ever used, 
even by accident, in ordinary conversation, and this 
object was equally well attained by tabooing even one 
portion of his name only. 

But this alteration (as Mr. Hale continues) aifects not 
only the words themselves, but syllables of similar sound in 
other words. Thus the name of one of the kings being Tii, 
not only was this word, which means Ho stand,’ changed to 
tia, but in the word fetu, star, the last syllable, though having 
no connection except in sound, with the word iu, underwent 
the same alteration— star being now fefla; fui, to strike* 
became tiai; and tu pa pau, a corpse, fia pa pan. So ha, 
four, having been changed to maha, the word aha, split, has been 
altered to amaJia, and murihd, the name of a month, to murhmha. 
When the word ai was changed to amu, maraai, the name of 
a certain wind (in Rarotongan, maranai), became maraamu. 

The mode of alteration, or the manner of forming new 
terms, seems to be arbitrary. In many cases, the substitutes 
are made by changing or dropping some letter or letters of 
the original word, as hopoi for hapai, to carry in the arms ; 
ene for hono, to mend ; au for tan, fit ; hio for tio, to look ; 
ea for ara, path; vau for eight; vea for vera, not, &e. 
In other cases, the word substituted is one which had before 
a meaning nearly related to that of the term disused— as tia, 
straight, upright, is used instead of tu, to stand; part, 
division, instead of rima, five ; piti, together, has replaced rua, 
two, &c. In some cases, the meaning or origin of the new 
word is unknown, and it may be a mere invention— as ofai 
for ohatii, stone ; for mi, water ; poJie for mate, dead, 
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&c. Some liave been adopted from the neigliboiiring Pan- 
iiiotnan, as mi, night, from dark; fene^ sk, from }iene\ 
nme, moon, from hmmhe. 

It is evident that but for the rale by which the old terms are 
revived on the death of the person in whose name they entered, 
the language might, in a few centuries, have been completely 
changed, not, indeed, in its grammar, but in its vocabulary. 

When such liberties could be taken with language, 
we need not be surprised that one of the kings of the 
Sandwich Islands conceived the idea of inventing an 
entirely new language. About the year 1800, as 
Chamisso tells us in his Travels,^ King Tameia- 
meia (only another rendering of Kamehameha) in- 
vented a new language in honour of the birth of a 
son. The new words were not related to any roots of 
the current language, nor derived from them. Even 
the particles which take the place of grammatical 
forms and bind a sentence together, were similarly 
changed. The story goes that some of the influential 
chiefs who disapproved of this innovation, poisoned 
the child that had been the innocent cause of it, and 
that at his death the changes were suppressed which 
had been introduced at his bhth. The old language 
returned, the new one was forgotten, not so much 
however that Marini, Chamisso’s authority in this 
matter, could not mention a few instances of novel 
words which survived, such as man, for the old 

kanaka; X’a mm, woman, for the old waheini ; amdo, 
to go, for the old kohine ; ja dog, for the old 

irio or , ■ , 

^ Cliaimsso, ii, 77. 

” Sonietbing of the same kind is mentioned by Dobrizhoffer witli 
regard to the language of the Abipoues j Sisior^ of the Ahipones, part 
ii. chap, 17. 
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Nor is this custom of Te pi^ a kind of linguistic 
Tahib, confined to the Malayo-Polynesian dialects. A 
similar tendency exists in Chinese. Schlegel, in his 
Sinico-ATyaca^ p. 4, makes the following statement : 

En Chmois nous retrouvons le meme usage pour la langue 
ecrite. Le caractere tchouy p. e. designant une espece de 

toile grossiere, est en meme temps le iioin particulier de 
rEmpereur Hieii-fung. Depuis, on ne pent plus se servir de ce 
caractere j)our designer cette espece d’etoffe, mais on doit la 
designer par le caractere tronque par respect pour le noiii 
sacre du Souverain. 

Le caractere pmig, un etat, fut eiimine de la litterature 
cliinoise pendant tout le temps que regnait la maison du fbnda- 
teur de la dynastie de Han, puisque le nom de ce fondateur btait 
mm Lm-pang, II fut remplace par le caractere Q hwofi, 
qui signifiait primitivement, une prmcipaute ; mais, qui, par 
Pelimination temporaire du mot pang, a re 9 U une signification 
plus large, tandis que le mot est descendu de son rang 
superieur et a pris I’acceptation qu’avait primitivement le 
caractere kwoh. {Mtes and Queries on China and Japmi^ voL 
iii. pp. 179-181.) 

A similar custom, according to Aymonier, prevails 
in Cambodja. ‘ Si le nom du roi,' he widtes in his 
Dictionnaire Frcmeais'-Camhodgien (187'4), p. 4, "^est 
empruntd a un mot du langage usuel, chose tr^s- 
commune au Cambodge, ce mot est soiivent charge. 
Ainsi depuis Ang Duong, le mot duong, qui designait 
une petite piece de monnaie, est remplacd par le mot 
cZb'm/ 

* Verhandlingen van het Bataviaasch Genootscliap, Deel. xxxvi, 
Batavia, 18/2. This subject bas been very fully treated by the Hev, 
Hilderic Eriend, * Eiipbemism and Tabu in China,* Folk-lore Fiecord^ 

vol. iv. ^ ■ i „ ii, ' 

. V, 
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tyjculiloiiipa. 

It might, no doubt, be said that a custom such as 
2^6 pi is a mere accident, a fancy peculiar to a fanciful 
race, but far too unimportant to claim any considera- 
tion from the philosophical student of language. I 
confess that at fii’st it appeared to myself in the same 
light, but my attention was lately drawn to the fact, 
that the same peculiarity, or at least something -very 
like it, exists in the Kafir languages. ‘The Kafir 
women/ as we are told by the Rev. J. W. Appleyard, 
ill his excellent work on the Kafir language,^ ‘ have 
many words peculiar to themselves. This arises from 
a national custom, called Uktihlonipa, which forbids 
their pronouncing any word which may happen to 
contain a sound similar to one in the names of their 
nearest male relations.’ It is perfectly true that the 
words substituted are at first no more than family 
idioms, that they would be confined to the gossip of 
vromen, and not enter into the conversation of men. 
But the influence of women on the language of each 

" The Kafir Lcmgtmge, comprising a sketch of its history ; which in- 
cludes a general classification of South African dialects, ethnographical 
and geographical ; remarks upon its nature ; and a grammar. By the 
Eev. W. Appleyard, Wesleyan missionary in British Kafiraria, King 
William’s Town : printed for the Wesleyan Missionary Society; sold by 
Godlonton and White, Graham’s Town, Gape of Good Hope, and by 
John Mason, 66 Baternoster Row, London. 1850. Appleyard’s remarks 
on Hknhlonipa were pointed out to me by the Rev. F. W, Farrar, the 
author of an excellent work on the Or igin of Language. 

See also Tylor, Karly History of ManJmid, p. 147, and the Rev. J. 
L. Bohne, Zulu-Kafir Dictionary, Cape Town, 1857, s.v. hloni^a, to be 
bashful, to keep at a distance tlirough timidity, to shun approach, to 
avoid mentioning one’s name, to be respectful. On XJkuhlonipa in 
Tasmania, see Bonwick, Daily Life in Tasmania, p. 146. 
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generation is much greater than that of men. We 
Yery properly call our language in Germany our 
mother-tongue. Unsere MiLUeTspracIie, for it is from 
our mothers that we learn it, with all its peculiarities, 
faults, idioms, accents. Gicero, in his ^Brutus’ (c. 
58), said: — ‘It makes a great difference whom we 
hear at home every day, and with whom we speak as 
boys, and how our fathers, our tutors, and our 
mothers speak. We read the letters of Cornelia, the 
mother of the Gracchi, and it is clear from them that 
her sons were brought up not in the lap, but, so to 
say, in the very breath and speech of their mother/ 
And again (Ehet. iii. 12), when speaking of Ms 
mother-in-law, Crassus said, ‘When I hear Lselia 
(for women keep old fashions more readily, because, 
as they do not hear the conversation of many people, 
they will always retain what they learned at first) ; 
but when I hear her, it is as if I were listening to 
Plautus and Nm^us.' 

But this is not all. Dante ascribed the first at- 
tempts at using the vulgar tongue in Italy for literary 
compositions to the silent influence of ladies who did 
not understand the Latin language. Now this vulgar 
Italian, before it became the literary language of 
Italy, held very much the same position there as the 
so-called Prakrit dialects in India ; and these Prakrit 
dialects first assumed a literary position in the San- 
skrit plays where female characters, both high and 
low, are introduced as speaking Prakrit, instead of 
the Sanskrit employed by kings, noblemen, and 
priests. Here, then, we see the language of women, 
or, if not of women exclusively, at all events of women 
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and domestic servants, gradually entering into the 
literary idiom, and in later times even supplanting it 
altogether ; for it is from the Prakrit, and not from 
the literary Sanskrit, that the modern vernaculars 
of India branched off in course of time. Nor is the 
simultaneous existence of two such representatives of 
one and the same language as Sanskrit and Prakrit 
confined to India. On the contrary, it has been re- 
marked that several languages divide themselves from 
the first into two great branches; one showing a 
more manly, the other a more feminine character; 
one richer in consonants, the other richer in vowels ; 
one more tenacious of the original grammatical ter- 
minations, the other more inclined to slur over these 
terminations, and to simplify grammar by the use of 
circumlocutions. Thus we have Greek in its two 
dialects, the JSolic and the Ionic, with their sub- 
divisions, the Doric and Attic. In German we find 
the High and the Low German ; in Celtic, the Goidhelic 
and Cymric, as in India the Sanskrit and Prakrit ; 
and it is by no means an unlikely or merely fanciful 
explanation, that, as Grimm suggested in the case of 
High and Low German, so likewise in the other Aryan 
languages, the stern and strict dialects, the Sanskrit^ 
the iEolic, the Goidhelic, represent the idiom of the 
fathers and brothers, used at public assemblies ; while 
the soft and simpler dialects, the Prakrit, the Ionic, 
and the Cymric, sprang originally from the domestic 
idiom of mothers, sisters, and servants at home. 

But whether the influence of the language of women 
be admitted on this large scale or not, certain it is, 
that through a thousand smaller channels their idioms 
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everywhere find admission into the domestic conver- 
sation of the whole family, and into the public speeches 
of their assemblies. The greater the ascendancy of 
the female element in society, the greater the influence 
of their language on the language of a family or a 
clan, a village, or a town. The cases, however, that 
are mentioned of women speaking a totally difierent 
language from the men, cannot be used in confirmation 
of this view. The Caribe women, for instance, in the 
Antille Islands,^ spoke a language different from that 
of their husbands, because the Garibes had killed the 
whole male population of the Arawakes and married 
their women ; and something similar seems to have 
taken place among some of the tribes of Greenland.*^ 
Yet even these isolated cases show how, among savage 
races, in a primitive state of society, language may be 
influenced by what we should call purely accidental 
causes, and more particularly wherever the system of 
exogamous marriage is prevalent. 

But to return to the Kafir language, we find in it 
clear traces that what may have been originally a mere 
feminine peculiarity— the result, if you like, of the 
bashfulness of the Kafir ladies — extended its influence. 
For, in the same way as the women eschew words 
which contain a sound similar to the names of their 
nearest male relatives, the men also of certain Kafir 
tribes feel a prejudice against employing a word that 
is similar in sound to the name of one of theii* former 
chiefs. Thus, the Amamhalu do not use ilanga^ the 
general word for sun, because their first chief s name 
was Ulanga, but employ isota instead. Fora similar 
^ Hervas, Catalogo, I p. 212. ^ lUd, i. p, 369. 
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reason, the Amagqnnukwebi substitiite iinmela for 
isitshetske^ the general term for knife.^ 

Here, then, we may perceive two things ; first, the 
influence which a mere whim, if it once becomes 
stereotyped, may exercise on the whole character of 
a language, for we must remember that as every 
woman had her own male relations, and every tribe 
its own ancestors, a large number of words must 
constantly have been tabooed and supplanted in these 
African and Polynesian dialects ; secondly, the cu- 
rious coincidence that two great branches of speech, 
the Kafir and the Polynesian, should share in common 
what at first sight would seem a merely accidental 
idiosyncrasy, a thing that might have been thought 
of once, but never again. It is perfectly true that 
such principles as the Te 2oi and the UkiililonviJa could 
never become powerful agents in the literary languages 
of civilised nations, and that we must not look for 
traces of their influence either in Sanskrit, Greek, or 
Latin, as known to us.^ But it is for that very reason 
that the study of what I call Nomad languages, as 
distinguished from languages, becomes so in- 

structive. We see in them what we can no longer 
expect to see even in the most ancient Sanskrit or 
Hebrew. We watch the childhood of language with 
all its childish freaks, and we learn at least this one 
lesson, that there often is more in real language than 
is dreamt of in our philosophy. 

One more testimony in support of these views. 

^ Appleyard, I, c. p. 70, 

^ See Lor^dan Larchey, Les JSxcentricitiB du, Langage : Paris, 
1865. ■ 
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Mr. H. W. Bates, in his interesting work, The Natural- 
ist on the Amazons^ writes : — 

But language is not a sure guide in the filiation of Bra- 
zilian tribes, seven or eight languages being sometimes spoken 
on the same river within a distance of 200 or 300 miles. 
There are certain peculiarities in Indian habits which lead to 
a quick corruption of language and segregation, of dialects. 
When Indians, men or women, are conversing amongst them- 
selves, they seem to take pleasure in inventing new modes of 
pronunciation, or in distorting woi’ds. It is amusing to notice 
how the whole party will laugh when the wit of the circle 
perpetrates a new slang term, and these new words arc very 
often retained. I have noticed this duiing long voyages made 
with Indian crews. When such alterations occur amongst a 
family or horde, which often live many years without com- 
munication -with the rest of their tribe, the local corruption 
of language becomes perpetuated. Single hordes belonging 
to the same tribe, and inhabiting the banks of the same river, 
thus become, in the course of many years’ isolation, unin- 
telligible to other hordes, as happens with the Collinas on the 
Jurua. I think it, therefore, very probable that the dispo- 
sition to invent new words and new modes of pronunciation, 
added to the small population and habits of isolation of hordes 
and tribes, are the causes of the wonderful diversity of lan- 
guages in South America. — (Vol. i. i^p. 329-30.) 

As I mostly borrow my materials for the illustra- 
tion of the general principles of the Science of 
Language from Greek and Latin, with its Eomance 
oifshoots ; from English, with its Continental kith 
and kin, and from the much-abused, though indispen- 
sable, Sanskrit, I thought it all the more necessary to 
guard against the misapprehension that the study of 
Sanskrit and its cognate dialects could supply us with 
all that is necessary for our purpose. It can do so as 
little as an exploration of the tertiary epoch could tell 
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US all about the stratification of the earth. But, 
nevertheless, it can tell us a great deal. By display- 
ing the minute laws that regulate the changes of each 
consonant, each vowel, each accent, it disciplines the 
student, and teaches him respect for every jot and 
tittle in any, even the most barbarous, dialect he may 
hereafter have to analyse. By helping us to an under- 
standing of that language in which we think, and of 
others most near and dear to us, it makes us perceive 
the great importance which the Science of Language 
has for the Science of Thought. Nay, it shows that 
the two are inseparable, and that without a proper 
analysis of human language we shall never arrive at 
a true knowledge of the human mind. I quote from 
Leibniz: ‘I believe truly,’ he says, ‘that languages 
are the best mirror of the human mind, and that an 
exact analysis of the signification of words would make 
us better acquainted than anything else with the 
operations of the understanding.’ 


i 




i 







CHAPTER IL 


LANaUAGE AND BExVSON. 

L anguage has two aspects under which it 
presents itself to the eye of the student. It has 
a body and a soul which, though they cannot be 
separated, can be distinguished and be subjected 
separately to scientific treatment. 

I shall treat therefore first, of the body or the out- 
side of language, its letters, syllables, and words, 
describing their origin, their formation, and the laws 
which determine their growth and decay. Here we 
shall have to deal with some of the most important 
principles of etymology. 

After that, I shall try to investigate what may be 
called the soul or the inside of language, examining 
the first concepts that claimed utterance, their com- 
binations, their ramifications, their growth, their 
decay, and often their resuscitation. We shall have 
to deal then with some of the fundamental principles 
of mythology, both ancient and modern, and try to 
determine the sway, if any, which the old language 
exercises on the ever new language, or, as it is 
generally expressed, which language, as such, exercises 
over thought. 
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I am fully aware that this division is liable 
to some grave objections. To treat of sound as in- 
dependent of meaning, of thought as independent of 
words, seem to defy one of the best established prin- 
ciples of the science of language. Where do we ever 
meet in. reality, I mean in the world such as it is, with, 
articulate sounds — sounds like those that form the 
body of language, existing by themselves, and inde- 
pendent of language? No human being utters arti- 
culate sounds without an object, a purpose, a mean- 
ing.^ The endless configurations of sound which are 
collected in our dictionaries would have no existence 
at all, they would be the mere ghost of a language, 
unless they stood there as the embodiment of thought, 
as the realisation of ideas. Even the interjections 
which we use, the cries and screams which are the 
precursors, or, according to others, the elements, of 
articulate speech, never exist without meaning. Arti- 
culate sound is always an utterance, a bringing out of 
something that is within, a manifestation or revela- 
tion of something that wants to manifest and to reveal 
itself. It would be dififerent if language had been in- 
vented by agreement : if certain wise kings, priests, 
and philosophers had put their heads together an<l 
decreed that certain conceptions should be labelled 
and ticketed with certain sounds. In that case 
might speak of the sound as the outside, of the ideas 
as the inside of language. 

^ Ait-. Br. II.: ‘Manasa ishita vag vadati, ydm liy 
mana vaA’am vadaty asurya vai sit vag adeva^ushhV ‘The 
voice speaks as impelled ])y the mind ; if one utters speecli with a 
different mind or meaning, that is demoniacal speech, not loved by tlie 
gods.' 
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Artificial Language, 

Why it is impossible to conceive of living human 
language as having originated in a conventional agree- 
ment, I have endeavoured to explain before. We 
should want language in order to arrive at a con- 
ventional agreement on language. But I should by 
no means wish to be understood as denying the 
possibility of framing some language in this artificial 
manner^ after men have once learnt to speak and to 
reason. It is the fashion to laugh at the idea of an 
artificial, still more of a universal language. But if 
this problem were really so absurd, a man like Leibniz 
would hardly have taken so deep an interest in its 
solution. That such a language should ever come into 
practical use, or that the whole earth should in that 
manner ever he of one language and one speech again, 
is hard to conceive. But that the problem itself admits 
of a solution, and of a very perfect solution, cannot 
be doubted. 

Tile Universaa Language of Leibnis. 

As there prevails much misconception on this sub- 
ject, I shall give a short account of what has been 
achieved in framing a truly philosophical and there- 
fore universal language. 

Leibniz, in a letter to RemonddeMontmoH, written 
two years before his death, expressed himself with the 
greatest confidence on the value of what he calls his 
Specieuae generate, and we can hardly doubt that he 
had then acquired a perfectly clear insight into his 
ideal of a universal language.^ ‘If he succeeded,’ 

* Oukrmer, G. W. Freilierr ron iieibnitz, 184i3, vol. i. p. 828. 
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lie writes, ‘in. stirring up distinguislied men to culti- 
vate the calculus with mfinitesimals, it was because 
he could give palpable proofs of its use ; but he had 
spoken to the Marquis de L’Hopital and others, of 
his Specieuse generaley without gaining from them 
more attention than if he had been telling them of a 
dream. He ought to be able, he adds, to support his 
theory by some palpable use ; but for that purpose he 
would have to carry out a part of his Ghamcteristics — 
no easy matter, particularly circumstanced as he then 
was, deprived of the convei'sation of men who would 
encourage and help him in this work.’ 

A few months befoi’e this letter, Leibniz: spoke 
with perfect assurance of his favourite theory. He 
admitted the difficulty of inventing and arranging 
this philosophical language ; but he maintained that, 
if once carried out, it could be acquired by others 
without a dictionary, and with comparative ease. He 
should be able to carry it out, he said, if he were 
younger and less occupied, or if young men of talent 
were by his side. A few eminent men might complete 
the work in five years, and within two years they 
might bring out the systems of ethics and meta- 
physics in the form of an incontrovertible calculus. 

Tne PMlosopMcal Isangnag'e of Bisliop WilMais. 

Leibniz died before he could lay before the world 
the outlines of his philosophical language, and many 
even among his admirers have expressed their doubts 
whether he ever had a clear conception of the nature 
of such a language. It seems hardly compatible, 
however, with the character of Leibniz to suppose 
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that he should have spoken so confidently, that he 
should actually have placed this Speeieuse genentle 
on a level with his differential calculus, if it had been 
a mere dream. It seems more likely that Leibniz 
was acquainted with a work which, in the second half 
of the seventeenth century, atti’acted much attention 
in England, ‘The Essay towards a Eeal Chai-acter 
and a Philosophical Language,’^ by Bishop Wilkins 
(London, 1668), and that he perceived at once that 
the scheme there traced out Avas capable of much 
greater perfection. This work had been published by 
the Royal Society, and the author’s name was so well 
known as one of its founders, that it could hai-dly 
have escaped the notice of the Hanoverian philoso- 
pher, who was in such frequent correspondence with 
members of that society 

Now, though it has been the fashion to sneer at 
Bishop ’W ilkins and his Universal Language, his work 
seems to me, as far as I can judge, to offer the best 
solution that has yet been offered of a problem which, 
if of no practical importance, is of great interest from 
a puiely scientific point of view ; and though it is 
impossible to give an intelligible account of the 
Bishop’s scheme without entering into particulars 
which cannot be but tedious, it will help us, I believe, 

hi* Bishop Wilkins is analysed .and criticised by Lord 

MnbS’ ^7*74 volume of Ws Oncjin and Progress of Language. 

^ This supposition has been confirmed by a passage in which Leibniz 
actuaUy quotes Bishop Wilkins. See Benfey, GescMeUe (hr Spraeh- 
wtmemcUft,p 249 j Trendelenburg, tjber Leibnizens Entwurf einer 
allgemeinen Ciaracteristifc, Berlin, 1856; Mlonatsberkhte der ISerliner 

^if translation of uiy 

Lectures by Harris and Perrot, p. 57. 
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towards a better understanding of real language, if we 
can acquire a clear idea of wbat an artificial language 
would be, and bow it would differ from living speech. 

The primary object of the Bishop was not to invent 
a new spoken language, though he arrives at that in 
the end, but to contrive a system of writing or repre- 
senting our thoughts that should be universally in- 
telligible. We have, for instance, our numerical 
figures, which are understood by people speaking 
diflerent languages, and which, though differently 
pronounced in different parts of the world, convey 
everywhere the same idea. We have besides such 
signs as + plus, — minus, x to be multiplied, to 
be divided, = equal, < greater, > smaller, o sun, 
O moon, 0 earth, 1/ Jupiter, b Saturn, d Mars, 
? Venus, &c., which are intelligible to mathema- 
ticians and astronomers all over the world. 

Now if to every thing and notion, — I, quote from Bishop 
Wilkins (p. 21)— there were assigned a distinct mark, to- 
gether with some provision to express grammatical derivations 
and inflexions, this might suffice as to one great end of a real 
character, namely, the expression of our conceptions by marks, 
which shall signify things, and not words. And so, likewise, 
if several distinct words (sounds) were assigned to the names 
of such things, with certain invariable rules for all such 
grammatical derivations and inflexions, and such only as are 
natural and necessary, this would make a much more easy and 
convenient language than is yet in being. 

This suggestion, which, as we shall see, is not the 
one which Bisho2^ Wilkins carried out, has lately been 
taken up by Don Sinihaldo de -Mas, in his Ideog^^aphie,^ 

^ I(Uocjra;pMe. M^moire sur la possibility et la facilite de former 
line ecriture gendrale an moyen de laqiielle tons les peiiples puissent 
s’entendre mutuellement sans que les uns connaissent la langue des 
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He gives a list of 2,600 figures, all formed after the 
pattern of musical notes, and he assigns to each a 
certain meaning. According to the interval in which 
the head of such a note is placed, the same sign is to 
be taken as a noun, an adjective, a verb, or an ad- 
verb. Thus the same sign might be used to express 
love, to love, loving, and lovingly, by simply moving 
its head on the lines and spaces from f to e, d, and 
c. Another system of signs is then added to express 
gender, number, case, person, tense, mood, and other 
grammatical categories, and a system of hieroglyphics 
is thus formed, by which the author succeeds in 
rendering the first 150 verses of the iEneid. It is 
perfectly true, as the author remarks, that the diffi- 
culty of learning his 2,000 signs is nothing in com- 
parison with learning several languages ; it is perfectly 
true, also, that nothing can exceed the simplicity of 
his grammatical notation, which excludes by its very 
nature everything that is anomalous. The whole 
grammatical framework consists of thirty- nine signs, 
whereas, as Don Sinibaldo remarks, we have in 
French 310 different terminations for the simple 
tenses of the ten regular conjugations, 1,755 for the 
thirty-nine irregular conjugations, and 200 for the 
auxiliary verbs, a sum total of 2,265 terminations: 
which must be learnt by heartd It is perfectly true, 
again, that few persons would ever use more than 
4,000 words, and that by having the same sign used 
throughout as noun, verb, adjective, and adverb, this 

autres; (?cnt par Don Sinibaldo de Mas, Envoy(5 extraordinaire et 
Ministre plenipotentiaire de S. M. C. en Cbine. Paris ; B. Diiprat, 
^863. 3 Page 99, 
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number might still be considerably reduced. There iuS, 
however, this fundamental difficulty, that the assign- 
ment of a certain sign to a certain idea is purely 
arbitrary in this system, a difficulty which, as we 
shall now proceed to show, Bishop Wilkins endea- 
voured to overcome in a very ingenious and truly 
philosophical way. 

If these marks or notes (he writes) could be so contrived 
as to have such a dependence upon, and relation to, one 
another, as might be suitable to the nature of the things and 
notions which they represented ; and so, likewise, if the names 
of things could be so ordered as to contain such a kind of 
affinity QT opj^osUion in their letters and sounds, as might be 
some way answerable to the nature of the things which they 
signified ; this would yet he a farther advantage superadded, 
by which, besides the best way of helping the niemory by 
natural method, the understanding likewise would he highly 
improved ; and we should, by learning the character and the 
names of things, be instructed likewise in their natures, the 
knowledge of both of which ought to he conjoined.^ 

The Bishop, then, undertakes neither more nor less 
than a classification of all that is or can be known, 
and he makes this dictionary of notions the basis of 
a corresponding dictionary of signs, both written and 
spoken. All this is done with great circumspection, 
and if we consider that it was undertaken nearly two 
hundred years ago, and carried out by one man single- 
handed, we shall be inclined to judge leniently of 
what may now seem to us antiquated and imperfect 
in his catcdogue raisonne of hmnsbU knowledge. A 
careful consideration of his work will show us why 
this language, which was meant to be permanent, 


^ Page 21. 
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unchangeable, and universal, would, on the conti-ary, 
by its very nature, be constantly shifting. As our 
knowledge advances, the classification of our notions 
is constantly remodelled ; nay, in a certain sense, all 
advancement of learning may be called a corrected 
classification of our notions. If a plant, classified ac- 
cording to the system of Linn?eus, or according to that 
of Bishop Wilkins, has its own peculiar place in their 
synopsis of knowledge, and its own peculiar sign in 
their summary of philosophical language, every change 
in the classification of plants would necessitate a 
change in the philosophical nomenclature. The whale, 
for instance, is classified by Bishop Wilkins as a fish, 
falling under the division of vivipm'ms m.di obiong. 
hishes, in general, are classed first as substances, then 
as animate, as sensitive, and lastly as sanguineous. 
and the sign attached to the whale, by Bishop 
Wilkins, expresses every one of those differences 
which mark its place in his system of knowledge. 
As soon, therefore, as we treat the whale no longer 
as^ a fish, but as a mammal, its place is completely 
shifted, and its sign or name, if retained, would mis- 
lead us quite as much as the names of rainboAv, 
thunderbolt, sunset, and others, expressive of ancient 
ideas which we know to be erroneous. This would 
happen even in strictly scientific subjects. 

^ Chemistry, for instance, adopted acid- as the tech- 
mcal name of a class of bodies of which those first 
recognised in science were distinguished by sourness 
of taste. But as chemical knowledge advanced it 
was discovered that there were compounds preciselv 
analogous in essential character, which were not sour, 
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and consequently acidity was but an accidental quality 
of some of these bodies, not a necessary oi* universal 
character of alL It was thought too late to change 
the name, and accordingly in all European languages 
the term acid^ or its etymological equivalent, is now 
applied to rock-crystal, quartz, and flint. 

In like manner, from a similar misapplication of 
salt^ in scientific use, chemists class the substance of 
which junk -bottles, French mirrors, windows, and 
opera glasses are made, among the scdts, while ana- 
lysts have declared that the essential charactex, not 
only of other so-called salts, but of common kitchen 
salt, the salt of salts, has been mistaken ; that mlt is 
■not scdt^ and, accordingly, have excluded that sub- 
stance from the class of bodies upon which, as their 
truest representative, it had bestowed its name.^ 

The Bishop begins by dividing all things which 
may be the subjects of language into six classes or 
genera, which he again subdivides by their several 
diflereiices. These six classes comprise 

A. Transcendental Notions. 

B. Substances. 

C. Quantities, ■ 

D. Qualities. 

E. Actions. 

F. Relations. 

In B to F we easily recognise the principal pre- 
dicaments or categories of logic, the pigeon-holes in 
which the ancient philosophers thought “'thcy--Qpuld 
stow away all the ideas that ever entered the hum^i^ 

^ Marsh, Sisto-}y of the JEn^lish Language, p. 211 ; Liebig, Che' 
uti^ehc Briefe, 4th edit. i. p, 96. 
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mind. Under A we meet with a number of more 
abstract conceptions, such as hind, cause, condition’, frc. 

By subdividing these six classes, the Bishop arrives 
in the end at forty classes, which, according to him, 
comprehend everything that can be known or ima- 
gined, and therefore everything that can possibly 
claim expression in a language, whether natural or 
artificial. To begin with the beginning, we find that 
his transcendental notions refer either to things or to 
words. Eeferring to things, we have 

I. Teanscenbentals General, such as the notions of Icindycmm, 
differences, end, means, mode. Here, under hind, we should 
find such notions as being, thing, notion, name, substance, 
accident, &c. Under notions of cause wq meet with author, 
tool, aim, stuff, &e, 

II. Transcendental op Mixed Relation, such as the notions of 
general qmntity, contimied qnamtUy, discontinued (iiiantUy, quality, 
u'Jiole and paH, Under general qiimiHty the notions of greatness 
and littleness, excess and defect; undox continm^^ 

of length, breadth, depth, &c., would find their places. 

III. Transcendental Relations op Actions, such as the notions of 
simple actmis (putting, taking), comparate action (joining, re- 
peating, &c.), business (preparing, designing, beginning), com-- 
merce (delivering, paying, reckoning), event (gaining, keeping, 
refreshing), motion (going, leading, meeting). 

lY. The Transcendental Notions of Discourse, comprehending all 
that is commonly comprehended under grammar and logic ; 
ideas such as noun, verb, particle, prose, verse, letter, syllogism, 
question, affirmative, negative, and many more. 

After these general notions, which constitute the first four 
classes, but before what we should call the categories, the 
Bishop admits two independent classes of transcendental notions, 
one for God, the other for the World, neither of which, as he 
says, can be treated as predicaments, because they are not 
capable of any subordinate species. 
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Y, The fiftli class, therefore, consists entirely of the idea of 
God. , 

VI. The sixth class comprehends the Woeld or universe, 
divided into spiritual and eorporealy dJid embracing such notions 
as spirit, angel, soul, heaven, planet, earth, land, &c. 

After this we arrive at the five categories, subdivided into 
thirty-four subaltern genera, which, together with the six 
classes of transcendental notions, complete, in the end, his 
forty genera. 

The Bishop begins with substance, the first difference of 
which he makes to be inanimate, and distinguisbes by the 
name of 

VIL Element, as his seventh genus. Of this there are several 
differences, fire, air, water, earth, each com j)rehen ding a number 
of minor species. 

Next comes substance animate, divided into 'vegetative and 
sensitive. The vegetative again he subdivides into imperfect, such 
as mmerals, and perfect, such as plants. 

The imperfect vegetative he subdivides into 

VIIL Stone, and 

IX. Metal. 

Stone he subdivides by six differences, which, as he tells 
us, is the usual number of differences that he finds under 
every genus ; and under each of these differences he enume- 
rates several species, which seldom exceed the number of nine 
under any one. 

Having thus gone through the imperfect vegetative, he comes 
to the p>erfect, or plant, which he says is a tribe so numerous 
and various, that he confesses he found a great deal of trouble 
in dividing and arranging it. It is in fact a botanical classi- 
fication, not based on scientific distinctions like that adopted 
by linneeus, but on the more tangible differences in the out- 
ward form of plants. It is interesting, if for nothing else, at 
least for the rich native nomenclature of all kinds of herbs, 
shrubs, and trees, which it contains. 

The he defines to be a minute and tender plant, and 
he has arranged it according to its leaves, in which way con- 
sidered, it makes his 
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X. Class, Leap-heebs. 

Considered according to its flowers, it makes liis 

XL Class, or Flower-herbs. 

Considered according to its seed-vessels, it makes liis 

XIL Class, or Seed-herbs. 

"''^acli of these classes is divided by a certain number of 
diiferbixces, and under each difference numerous species are 
enumerated and arranged. 

All other plants being woody, and being larger and firmer 
than the herb, are divided into 

XIIL Shrubs, and 

XIV. Trees. 

Having thus exhausted the vegetable kingdom, the Bishop 
proceeds to the animal or sensitive, as he calls it, this being 
the second member of his division of animate substance. This 
kingdom he divides into 

XV. Exsaxguineous. 

XVI. , XVIL, XVin. Sanguineous, namely Fish, Bird, and 
Beast. 

Having thus considered the general nature of vegetables 
and animals, he proceeds to consider the parts of both, some 
of which are peculiar to particular plants and animals, afnl 
constitute his 

XIX, Genus, Peculiar Parts ; 

while others are general, and constitute his 

XX. Genus, General Parts. 

Having thus exhausted the category of substances, he goes 
through the remaining categories of quant it g, qualitg, atibw, 
and relation, which, together with the preceding classes, are 
represented in the following table, the skeleton, in fact, of tin* 
whole body of human knowledge. 
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(y(7<«*aZ ; namely, those universal notions, whether belonging mo-' 

( |GE^'ERAL. 1. 

J IVtint;.? ; called Transcendental 4 Eelation Mixes*-, re properly to 
I vBelationof 

l IFord?; Disgoeese, IV. II. 

; denoting either 4ction. III. 

f Creator. V. f 

i C’m« if ; namely, such things as were either crer* 
excluding several of those notions which are fi 

considered either God, not 

j Colkctivehjs World. VI. ' hy the minds of men, 

( Distributivcly ; according to the several kinds of be ■ 

belong to 
•Substance, 

(Inanimate; Element. Vil. 

{Animate; considered according to their several 
/Species ; 'whether 
' Vegetative; 

llmperM! as Minerals j V“' 

I / Herb, considered f Leaf. X, 

’^ ■ 0 ,..^,,# „ 01 ....+ I according to 4 Flower. XI. 

Shrub, xni. (Seed-Vessel. XII. 

1 I I 1 Tree. XIV. 

( Exsanguineous. XV. 


whether such as do 


Sensitive 4 


( Sanguineous 

p..yf.^cvhikJ^.XTK, 

(General. XX. 


Fish. XVI. 

■ Bird. XVII. 
(Beast. XVIII. 


Accident. 

f Magnitude. XXL 
/{Juantiti/ ; 4 Space. XXII. 

' (Measure. XXni. 

( Natural Power. XXIV. 
Habit. XXV. 

Manners. XXVI. 

Sensible Qualital XX YII. 
Sickness. XXVIII. 
Spiritual. XXIX. 
Corporeal. XXX. 

Motion. XXXI. 

Operation. XXXII. 


Quality ; 


Actum ; 


ether more 


((Economical. XXXIXL 
/ Private 4 Possessions. XXX I VL 
I ( Provisions, XKXV. 

1 /Civil. XXXVI. 

"C Judicial. XXXVII. 

[PuUic J Military. XXXVIII. 

Naval. XXXIX. 

(Ecclesiastical. XL. 

The Bishop is far from claiming any great merit 
for his survey of human knowledge, and he admits 
most fully its many defects. No single individual 
could have mastered such a subject, which would 
baffle even the united efforts of learned societies. Yet 
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sueli as it and with all its imperfections, increased 

by the destruuccotion of great part of his manuscript in 
the fire of Londo,Q^.^n, it may give us some idea of what 
the genius of a Le^j^n'^ibniz would have put in its place, 
if he had ever ,a,tured the idea which was from his 
earliest youth stg ^rirring in his brain. 

Having coma upleted, in forty chapters, his philoso- 
phical dictba^dnary of knowledge, Bishop Wilkins pro- 
d?'c!;?'to"'"compose a philosophical grammar, according 
to which these ideas are to be formed into complex 
propositions and discourses. He then proceeds, in 
the fourth part of his work, to the framing of the 
language, which is to represent all possible notions, 
according as they have been previously arranged. 
He begins with the written language or Real Cha- 
meter, as he calls it, because it expresses things, and 
not sounds, as the common characters do. It is, 
therefore, to be intelligible to people who speak dif- 
ferent languages, and to be read without, as yet, being 
pronounced at all. It were to be wished, he says, 
that characters could be found bearing some resem- 
blance to the things expressed by them ; also, that the 
sounds of a language should have some resemblance 
to their objects. This, however, being impossible, he 
begins by contriving arbitrary marks for his forty 
genera. The next thing to he done is to mark the 
differences under each genus. This is done by affix- 
ing little lines at the left end of the character, 
forming with the character angles of different kinds, 
that is, right, obtuse, or acute, above or below ; each 
of these affixes, according to its position, denoting the 
first, second, third, and following difierence under the 
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genus, these differences being, as we saw, regularly 
numbered in Ms philosophical dictionary. 

The third and last thing to he done is to express 
the species under each difference. This is done by 
affixing the like marks to the other end of the cha- 
racter, denoting the species under each difference, as 
they are numbered in the dictionary. 

In this manner all the several notions of things 
which are the subject of language, can be represented 
by real characters. But besides a complete die- 
tionai'y, a grammatical framework, too, is wanted 
before the problem of an artificial language can be 
considered as solved. In natural languages the gram- 
matical articulation consists either in separate par- 
ticles or in modifications in the body of a word, to 
whatever cause such modifications may be ascribed. 
Bishop Wilkins supplies the former by marks denoting 
particles, these marks being circular figures, dots, and 
little crooked lines, or virgute, disposed in a certain 
manner. The latter, the grammatical terminations, 
are expressed by hooks or loops, affixed to either end 
of the character above or below, from which we learn 
whether the thing intended is to be considered as a 
noun, or an adjective, or an adverb ; whether it be 
taken in an active or passive sense, in the plural or 
singular number. In this manner, everything that 
can be expressed in ordinary grammars, the gender, 
number, and cases of nouns, the tenses and moods 
of verbs, pronouns, articles, prepositions, conjunc- 
tions, and interjections, are all rendered "with a 
precision unsurpassed, nay unequalled, by ar T *ng 
language. 

II. 
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Having thus shaped all his materials^ the Bishop 
proceeds to give the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed, 
written in what he calls his Real Glicvracter ; and it 
must be confessed by every unprejudiced person that 
with some attention and practice these specimens are 
perfectly intelligible. 

Hitherto, however, we have only arrived at a written 
language. In order to translate this written into a 
spoken language, the Bishop has expressed his forty 
genera or classes by such sounds as ha, he, hi, da, de, 
di, ga, ge, gi, all compositions of vowels, with one or 
other of the best sounding consonants. The differences 
under each of these genera he expresses by adding to 
the syllable denoting the genus one of the following 
consonants, b, d, g, p, t, c, z, s^ n, according to the 
order in which the differences were ranked before in 
the tables under each genus, b expressing the first 
difference, d the second, and so on. 

The species is then expressed by putting after 
the consonant which stands for the difference one 
of the seven vowels, or, if more be wanted, the 
diphthongs. 

Thus we get the followdng radicals, corresponding 
to the general table of notions, as given above : 


li: 1 

HI. ) 

Transcen- 

dentals 

/ General 


< Relation Mixed 
( Relation of Action . 

Ba 

Be 

lY. 


Discourse 

Bi 

Y. 


God . . . 

Da 

YL 


World . 

Da 

YIL 


Element 

De 

YIIL 


Stone 

Di 

IX. 


Metal . 

Do 
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■ X. 

■ XL 
XII 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XY. . 

XYI. j 

XYII. I 
XYIII , 

XIX. 

XX, 

I, XXL.) 

XXII. > Quantity 
XXIIL S 
: XXIY.Y . 

XXV. 

XXVL Quality 
XXVII, 1 


' Animals 


' Parts 


XXVIII. 

XXIX. 

XXX. 

XXXI. 
XXXIl. 

XXXIII. 

XXXIV. 

XXXV. 

XXXVI. 

XXXVII. 

XXXVIII 

XXXIX. 

XL.J 


Action 


h Relation 


Leaf 
Flower 
Seed-vessel 
Shrub . 

Tree 

i Exsanguineous 
Fish 
1 Bird 
( Beast 
( Peculiar . 

( General . 

/ Magnitude 
j Space 
1 Measure. 
Natural Power 
Habit 
Manners 
Quality, sensible 
VSickness 

( Spiritual 
Cori3oreal 
Motion . 
Operation 
f CEconoinieal 
Possessions 
Provisions 
Civil 
Judicial . 
Military . 

Naval 

L Ecclesiastical 


Herbs 


(la 

G-a 

Ge 

Gi 

Go 

Za 

Za 

Ze 

Zi 

Pa 

Pa 

Pe 

Pi 

Po 

Ta 

Ta 

Te 

Ti 

To 

Ca 

Ca 

Co 

Ci 

Co 

Cy 

Sa 

Sa 

Se 

Si 

So 

Sy 


The differences of the first genus would be ex- 
pressed by, 

Bab, bad, bag, bap, bat, bac, bcz, bas, ban. 

The species of the first difference of the first genus 
would be expressed by. 

Baba, baba, babe, babi, babo, babif, baby, babyi, baby^;. 
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According to the system of Bishop Wilkins^ as ex- 
plained before, haha would mean being, haha thing, 
l)ahe notion, hahi name, haho substance, haha quantity, 
6a&2/ action, relation. 

For instance, if De signify element, he says, then 
Beh must signify the first difference, which, according 
to my tables, is fire ; and Beha will denote the first 
species, which is flame. Bet will be the fifth difference 
under that genus, which is appearing meteor; Beta 
the first species, viz. rainbow ; Beta the second, viz. 
halo. 

Thus if Ti signify the genus of Sensible Quality, 
then Tkl must denote the second difierence, which 
comprehends colours, and Tida must signify the 
second species under that difference, viz. redness, &c. 

The principal gi*ammatical variations, laid down in 
the philosophical grammar, are likewise expressed by 
certain letters. If the word, he wnites, is an adjec- 
tive, which, according to his method, is always de- 
rived from a substantive, the derivation is made by 
the change of the radical consonant into another 
consonant, or by adding a vowel to it. Thus, if Ba 
signifies God, dua must signify divine ; if Be signifies 
element, then due must signify elementary; if Bo 
signifies stone, then must signify stony. In like 
manner voices and numbers and such-like accidents 
of words are formed, particles receive their phonetic 
representatives ; and in the end, all his materials being 
shaped, a complete grammatical translation of the 
Lord’s Prayer is given by the Bishop in his own 
newly-invented philosophical language. 

I hardly know whether the account here given of 
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the artificial language invented by Bishop Wilkins 
will be intelligible, for, in spite of the length to 
which it has run, many points had to be omitted 
which would have placed the ingenious conceptions 
of its author in a much brighter light. My object 
was chiefly to show that to people acquainted with a 
real language, the invention of an artificial language 
is by no means an impossibility, nay, that such an 
artificial language might he much more perfect, 
more regular, more easy to learn, than any of the 
spoken tongues of man. The number of radicals in 
the Bishop's language amounts to not quite 3,000, 
and these, by a judicious contrivance, are sufficient 
to express every possible idea. Thus the same 
radical, as we saw, expresses with certain slight 
modifications, noun, adjective, and verb. Again, if 
Da is once known to signify God, then ida must 
signify that which is opposed to God, namely, icloL 
If dah be spirit, odah will be body ; if dad be heaven, 
odad will be hell. Again, if saha is king, sava is 
royalty, salha is reigning, to be governed, &c. 

Volapiils, Pasiliai^a, etc. 

It must be clear from these extracts how totally 
different in character and purpose were these schemes 
of a universal, because philosophical, language from 
the schemes lately put forward under such names as 
Volaplik, Pasilingua, Lingvo Esperanto, &c. The 
propounders of these systems have a purely practical 
purpose. They take one or more languages as they 
find them, try to remove all irregularities, and by 
simplifying both grammar and dictionary, to facilitate 
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the acquirement of an easy means of comniunication. 
Such experiments are quite unobjectionable; and; if 
properly conducted, may in time lead to something 
like a telegraphic language for the whole world. But 
they have nothing in common with the ideas of 
Descartes, Wilkins, and Leibniz. 

Beason and Xiangruag-e Inseparable. 

Let us now resume the thread of our argument. 
We saw that in an artificial language, the whole 
system of our notions, once established, may be 
matched to a system of phonetic exponents ; but we 
maintain, until we are taught the contrary, that no 
real language was ever made in this manner.^ 

There never was an independent array of deter- 
minate conceptions waiting to be matched with an 
independent array of articulate sounds. As a matter 
of fact, we never meet with articulate sounds except 
as wedded to determinate ideas ; nor do we ever meet 
with determinate ideas except as bodied forth in 
articulate sounds. This is a point of some importance 
on which there ought not to be any doubt or haze, 
and I therefore declare my conviction, whether right 
or wrong, as explicitly as possible, that thought, in 
one sense of the word, i. e. in the sense of reasoning, 
is impossible without language or without signs. After 
what I stated in my former lectures, I shall not be 
understood as here denying the reality of thought or 
mental activity in animals. Animals and infants who 
are without language, are alike without reason ; but 

^ See an important letter of Descartes on tlie same subject in his 
(Euvres compUteSj ed. Cousin, v. 61 ; quoted in the French translation 
of my Lectures. 
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the difference between animal and infant is, that the 
infant possesses the healthy germs of speech and 
reason, only not yet developed into actual speech and 
actual reason, whereas the animal has no such germs 
or faculties, capable of development in its present 
state of existence. We must concede to animals 
'sensation, perception, memory, will, and judgment,' 
but we cannot allow to them a trace of what the 
Greek called Ugos^ i. e. reason, literally, gathering, 
a word which most rightly and naturally expresses 
in Greek both speech and reason.^ Animals were 
called by the Greek whether in the sense of 

without reason, or in the sense of speechless. L6gos 
is derived from Ugein^ which, like Latin leg ere, means, 
originally, to gather. Hence, katdlogos, a catalogue, 
a gathering, a list ; coUectio, a collection. In Horner,^ 
lege in is hardly ever used in the same sense of saying, 
speaking or meaning, but always in the sense of 
gathering, or, more properly, of telling, for to tell is 
the German and means originally to count, 

to cast up. L6go8, used in the sense of reason, meant 
originally, like the English tale, or the German Zahl,^ 
gathering; for reason, 'though it penetrates into the 
depths of the sea and earth, elevates our thoughts as 
high as the stars, and leads us through the vast spaces 
and large rooms of this mighty fabric,’^ is nothing 
more or less than the gathering up of the single by 

^ ^ Of. Farrar, p. 125 ; Heyse, p. 41. 

^ Od. xiv. 197 : ov ri Siairp'fj^at^L Kk'yoov kp-cL fcr^dca Ovpov, XTlysses says 
lie should never finish if he were to tell the sorrows of his heart, i. e. if 
he were to count or record them, n,ot simply if he were to speak of 
them. 

Escod. V. 8, the tale, i.e. the number of the bricks. 

^ Locke, On the ITmler standing, IT. 17, 
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means of tlie general.^ To sum up, as Kant says, 
it is the office of the senses to perceive, and the office 
of the understanding to think; but to think is to 
unite different conceptions in one act of conscious- 
ness,^ The Latin mtelligo, i. e. mter4igo, foi inter- 
lego ^ expresses most graphically the interlacing of the 
general and the single, which is the peculiar province 
of the intellect. Expressions like cogitare, co- 
agitare^ or to comprehend^ on similar metaphons. 
But Logos used in the sense of word, means likewise 
a gathering, for every word, oi', at least, every name 
is based on the same process; it represents the 
gathering of single impressions under one general 
conception. As we cannot tell or count quantities 
without numbers, we cannot tell or recount things 
without words. There are tribes, we are told, that 
have no numerals beyond four. Should we say that 
they do not know if they have five children instead of 
four? They certainly do, as much as a cat knows 
that she has five kittens, and will look for the fifth, if 
it has been taken away from her. But if they have 
no numerals beyond four, they cannot reason beyond 
four. They would not know, as little as children 
know it, that two and three make five, but only that 
two and three make many. 

^ This, too, is well put by Locke (iii. 3, 20) in his terse and homely 
language ; ^ I would say that all the great business of genera and species, 
and their essences, amounts to no more but this: that men making 
abstract ideas, and settling tbem in their minds, with names annexed to 
them, do thereby enable themselves to consider things, and discourse of 
them, as it were, in bimdles j for the easier and readier improveuient and 
oommunication of their knowledge, which would advance but slowly 
were their words and thoughts confined only to particulars.’ 

® Kant, ProZey, p, 60. 
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Formation, of JSTames. 

Man could not name a tree, or an animal, or a riyer, 
or any object whatever in which he took an interest, 
without discovering first some general quality that 
seemed at the time th^ most characteristic of the 
object to be named ; ^ or, to borrow an expression of 
Thomas Aquinas (I. P. 9. 13, art. 9. ed. 2.), N'omina 
non seqimntuT modum essendi, qui est in rebns, sed 
mod'imi essendii secundum quod in cognitione nostra 
est? In the lowest stage of language, an imitation of 
the neighing of the horse would have been sufficient 
to call or recall the horse. Savage tribes are great 
mimics, and imitate the cries of animals with wonder- 
ful success. But this is not yet language. There are 
cockatoos who, when they see cocks and hens, will 
begin to cackle as if to inform us of what they see. 
This is not the way in which the words of our 
languages were formed. There is no trace of neighing 
in the Aryan names for horse? In naming the horse, 
the quality that struck the mind of the Aryan man 
as the most prominent was its swiftness. Hence 
from the root as,^ to be sharp or swift (vrhich we have 
in Latin acus, needle, and in the French diminutive 
aiguille, in acuo, I sharpen, in acer, quick, sharp, 
shrewd, in acrimony and even in 'cute), was derived 
asva, the runner, the horse. This asva appears in 

^ THs point lias been well discussed by Dr. Otto Caspari, Die S'prache 
aU psyehisclier EntwieJcelmigsgriind i 

^ La Science de Lang(tge,^iibX Alfred Gilly : Paris, 1868. 

® Cf. Sk. a 5 7^5 quick, wKvs^dtcojfCTj, point, and other derivatives given 
byCurtius, Griecliische Dtymologief i. 101. The Latin sharp, has 
been derived from Sk. 50 (^yati), to whet. 
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j^jyiuanian as a^zva (mare), in Latin m ehvtis, i. e. 
eqw^^' in Greek as tK/co?/ or IWo?, in Old Saxon as 
ek'd* Many a name might have been given to the 
hor^® besides the one here mentioned ; but, whatever 
na;^^ was given, it could only be formed by laying 
holr horse by means of some general quality, 

an? arranging the horse, together with other 

ejects, under some general category. Many names 
might have been given to tvheat. It might have 
been called eared, nutritious, graceful, -waving, golden, 
the child of the earth, &c. d^t it was called simply 
the white, the white colour of^^Tfe grain seeming 
to distinguish it best from those plaiitif with which 
otherwise it had the greatest similarity. '"$^y:^his is 
one of the secrets of onomatopoesis, or name-po^'Jb 

that each name should express, not the most impor- 

tant or specific quality, but that which strikes our 
fancy, and seems most useful for the purpose of 
making other people understand what we mean. If 
we adopted the language of Locke, we should say 
that men were guided by tvit rather than by 
ment, in the formation of names. Wit, he says, lies 
most in the assemblage of ideas, and putting those 
together with quickness and variety, wherein can be 
found any resemblance or congruity, thereby to make 
up pleasant pictures, and agreeable visions, in the 
fancy : judgment, on the contrary, lies quite on the 
other side, h^separating carefully, one from another, 
ideas whcroxiL^-oan be found the least difference^ 

^ Mym, Magn, p. 474, 12, ikkos (Truxami rk> t-mrov, Curtins G F 

XI, 49. . ' ■ , . ■ * . ,■■■’ „ 

® Pott, Fiym, F, ii. 139. 
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thereby to aToid being misled by similitude, and by 
affinity, to take one thing for another.^ While the 
names given to things according to Bishop Wilkins" 
philosophical method would all be founded on judg- 
ment, those given by the early framers of language 
repose chiefly on wit or fancy. Thus wheat was 
called the white plant, Jnvaiteis in Gothic, in A. S. 
kivcete, in Lithuanian hivetys^ in English ivlieat^ and all 
these words point to the Sanskrit tsveta, i. e. white, 
the Gothic 2*^8, the A. S. liwit. In Sanskrit, 8 vet a, 
white, is not applied to wheat (which is called go- 
dhhma, the smoke or waves of the earth), but it is 
applied to many other herbs and weeds, and as a 
compound (svetasunga, white-awned) it entered 
into the name of barley. In Sanskrit, silver is 
counted as white, and called sveta, and the feminine 
8 veti, was once a name of the dawn, just as the 
French aiibe^ dawn, which was originally alha. We 
arrive at the same result whatever words we examine ; 
they always express a genei'al quality, supposed to be 
peculiar to the object to which they are attached. 
In some cases this is quite clear, in others it has to be 
brought out by minute etymological research. 

To those who approach these etymological re- 
searches with any preconceived opinions, it must be 
a frequent source of disappointment, when they have 
traced a word through all its stages back to its first 
starting-point, to find in the end, or rather m the 
beginning, nothing but roots of the most general 
powers, meaning to go, to move, to run, to do. Biit 
on closer consideration, this, instead of being dis- 
^ Locke, Ou the Emimi Understanding j ii. 11, 2. 
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appointing, should rather increase our admiration for 
the wonderful powers of language, man being able out 
of these vague and pale conceptions to produce names 
expressive of the minutest shades of thought and 
feeling. It was by a poetical fiat that the Greek 
prdbata, which originally meant no more than things 
walking forward, became in time the name of cattle, 
and particularly of sheep. In Sanskrit, sarit, mean- 
ing goeT, from sar, to go, became the name of river; 
Sara, meaning the same, what runs or goes, was used 
for sap, but not for river. Thus dru, in Sanskrit, 
means to run, dr a vat, quick; but d raps a is re- 
stricted to the sense of a drop, gutta. The Latin 
<EVv/m, meaning going, from i, to go, became the name 
of time, age ; and its derivative ceviternus, or CBternus, 
was made to express eternity. Thus in French, 
meuhles means literally anything that is moveable, 
hut it became the name of chairs, tables, and ward- 
robes. In ancient Greek dloga, without reason, was 
used for brute animals in general. In modern Greek 
dlogon has become the name for horse.’ Viande, 
originally viwenda, 3 the English wa^ds,’ that on which 
one lives, came to mean meat. FT'wnientti/in, lit. 
what serves for food, from /mi, means in Latin eoim 
in general ; froment in French is wheat. 

^ JumentuTnin. Latin means a beast of burden ; ju'nient 

J iXcyoy, horse, occurs as early as 1198 in the Si/llahits 6rme. 
Membr, ed. Trincheraf-p. 334 : ml rb dXoy6v ixovrb jiavpiov, to Se -A 070 V 
{xov rb ^ahov, et equnm meum higrim, badium vero. 

^ * La viande estoit un peu de poire^e/ dit I’auteiir de la Fu d'lsahella 
sceur de Saint-Louis. ^ On ne pouvoit mie assez trouver viandes anx 
bommes etaux chevaux, rapporte la cbronique de Saint-Denis.’ Micbei 
Breal, De la M^ihode comparative, 1864, p. 15. 
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in French is a mare. A table, the Latin tahvla^ is 
originally what stands, or that on wMch things can be 
placed or stood ; it now means what dictionaries define 
as ^ a horizontal surface raised above the ground, used 
for meals and other purposes.* The French tahleau, 
picture, again goes back to the Latin tahula^ a thing 
stood up, exhibited, and at last to the root stA of 
stare^ to stand. A stable^ the Latin stabiilum^ comes 
from the same root, but it was applied to the stand- 
ing-place of animals, to stalls or sheds. That on 
which a thing stands or rests is called its and 
basis in Greek meant originally no more than going, 
the base being conceived as ground on which it is 
safe to walk. What can be more general than facies^ 
originally the make or shape of a thing, then the 
face ? Yet the same expression is repeated in modern 
languages, /(Saitur^ being evidently a mere corruption 
of factwm^ the make. On the same principle the 
moon was called hmay i. e. Zosna, or lucina^ the shin- 
ing ; the lightning, fulmeTh from fulgere, the bright ; 
the stars stellce^ i. e. the Sanskrit staras, from 

str 4, to strew, the strewers of light. 

All these etymologies may seem very unsatisfactory, 
vague, uninteresting, yet, if we reflect for a moment, 
we shall see that in no other way but this could the 
mind, or the gathering power of man, have compre- 
hended the endless variety of nature ^ under a limited 
number of categories or names. What Bunsen called 

^ Cf. Sankara on Vedanta-SUtra, 1,3, 28 (Muir, Sanshrit Tejct% 
iii. 67), akritibhis ksi> ^abd^nawi sambaiidho na vyaktibliiA, 
vyaktinam anaiityat sambandhagraliananapapal/te/i. ‘The 
relation of words is with the genera, not with individuals ; for, as indi- 
viduals are endless, it would be impossible to lay hold of relations.’ 
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‘ tlie first poesy of mankind/ the creation of words, is 
no doubt very different from the sensational poetry of 
later days ; yet its very poverty and simplicity render 
it all the more valuable in the eyes of historians and 
philosophers. For of this first poetry, simple as it is, 
or of this fii'st philosophy in all its childishness, man 
only is capable. He is capable of it because he can 
gather the single under the general ; he is capable of 
it because he has the faculty of speech ; he is capable 
of it — we need not fear the tautology — because he is 
man. 

ajo Speecli witliont Beason. 

Without S2oeech no reason^ ivithout reason no speech. 
It is curious to observe the unwillingness with which 
many philosophers admit this, and the attempts they 
make to escape from this conclusion^ all owing to the 
very influence of language which, in most modern 
dialects, has produced two words, one for language, 
the other for reason; thus leading the speaker to 
suppose that there is a substantial difference between 
the two, and not a mere formal difibrence.'^ Thus 
Brown says: ‘To be without language, spoken or 
written, is almost to be without thought.’ ^ But he 
qualifies this almost by what follows : ‘ That man can. 
reason without language of any kind, and conse- 
quently without general terms — though the opposite 
opinion is maintained by many very eminent philoso- 

^ In Dutch there is no difference between rede^ oratio, and rede, ratio, 
though Siegenbeek, in his authorised grammar of the Dutch language, 
1S04, tries to distinguish between speech, and reden, reason, cause. 

Redeloos is irrational, redel^h^ rational, reasonable, the German Q'edlhh; 
redenaaTf an orator. 

^ Works, i, p. 475. ‘ 
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phers— seems to me not to admit of any reasonaHe 
donbtj or, if it required any proof, to be sufficiently 
shown by the vexj inYention of language wMcli in- 
Yol Yes these general terms, and still more sensibly by 
the conduct of the uninstructed deaf and dumb ^ — to 
which also the eYident marks of reasoning in the 
other animals — of reasoning which I cannot but 
think as unquestionable as the instincts that mingle 
with it — may be said to furnish a Yery striking addi- 
tional argument from analogy.’ 

Ilea»f and Bumb People. 

The u?iinstructed deaf and dumb, however, have 
never given any signs of reason, in the true sense of 
the word, though to a certain extent all the deaf and 
dumb people that live in the society of other men 
catch something of the rational behaviour of their 
neighbours.^ When instructed, the daaf and dumb 
certainly acquire general ideas even, without being able 
in every case to utter distinctly the phonetic e^onents 
or embodiments of these ideas which we call^W<^rds. 
But this is no objection to our general argument. 
The deaf and dumb are taught by those who posses 
both these general ideas and their phonetic embodi- 1 

^ Worhs, ii. p. 446. 

^ ^ Un niedecin celfebre de I’institution des soiirds-muets, Itart, nous 
a d^^peint Fdtat intellectuel et moral des bommes q[u*un mutisme con- 
genital laissait r(?dmts h leur propre experience. Non-su element ils 
snbisseiit une veritable retrogradation intellectiielie et morale qui les 
reporte en qnelqne sorte aux premiers temps des societds; mais leur 
esprit, forme en partie aux notions qui nous parviennent par les sens, 
ne saurait se d(^velopper,’ Claude Bernard, * Exposd des Faits et du 
Principe de la Physioiogie moderne,' Mevm ethiog^'aphi^m, 1869, 
p. 253. 
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meiitSj elaborated by successive generations of I'ational 
men. They are taught to think the thoughts of 
others, and if they cannot pronounce their vwds, 
they lay hold of these thoughts by other signs, and 
particularly by signs that appeal to their sense of 
sight, in the same manner as words appeal to our 
sense of hearing. These signs, however, are not the 
signs of things or their conceptions, as woi’ds are: 
they are the signs of signs, just as written language 
is not an image of our thoughts, but an image.,, 5 f_tJisb"® 
phonetic embodiment of thought. Alpl’ ~ “ rit- 

ing is the image of the sound of 
writing the image of language thought. 

One of the highest a,rJ-’'^tnorities on the teaching of 
deaf and dumb pen " Samuel Heinicke (1729-90), 
the founder of the German system of education of the 
deaf and dumb ‘the deaf and dumb must be 

educated in or^® f ®^’ to he able to think in concepts, and 
that in sou'^® and articulated woi-ds of our lan- 
guage, if-^ *o learn from us, to understand us, and 
equall/®y communicate with us. The thinkino- of 
the/ dumb without teaching, if one may*call 
the irregular concatenation of his dark represen- 
\/^tetions, moves only in the sphere of sensuous intu- 
itions, and its forms and his language are rude and 
often very uncertain words, framed by himself, imi- 
tating external impressions, and rendering received 
impressions. We do not think in written, but in 
Emulated and sounding words. The written word 
18 the representation of the articulated word for the 
sense of sight, and is taken as an expression of thouo-ht 
only on the supposition of language. It is impossible 
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to IMeM ill writing, without some whispering support 
of articulation, because writing absent from sight, is 
not representable in the soul/ ♦ 

inoclce. 

The same supposition that it is possible to reason 
without signs, that we can form mental coneeptionSj 
nay, even mental propositions, without words, runs 
through the whole of Locke’s philosophy/ He 
maintains over and over again, that words are signs 
added to our conceptions, and added arbitrarily. He 
imagines a state 

In which man, though possessed of a great variety of 
thoughts, and such from which others, as well as himself? 
might receive profit and delight, was unable to make these 
thoughts appear. The comfort and advantage of society, how- 
ever, not being to be had without communication of thoughts, 
it was necessary that man should find out some external sen- 
sible signs, whereby those imusible ideas of which his thoughts 
are made up might be made known to others. For this purpose, 
nothing was so fit, either for plenty or quickness, as those 
articulate sounds, which, with so much ease and variety, he 
found himself able to make. Thus we may conceive how 
words, which were by nature so well adapted to that purpose, 
came to be made use of by men as the signs of their ideas ; 
not by any natural connexion there is between particular arti- 
culate sounds and certain ideas ; for then there would he hut 
one language amongst all men; but by a voluntary compo- 
sition, whereby such a word is made arbitrarily the mark of 
such an idea. 

Locke admits, indeed, that it is almost unavoidable, 
in treating of mental propositions, to make use of 
words. ^Most men, if not all,’ ho says (and who 
are they that are here exempted ?) ‘ in their thinking 

^ Locke, On tJie Himan JJmlerstancU^^ iii. 2, 1. 
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and reasoning within themselves, make use of words, 
instead of ideas, at least when the subject of their 
meditation contains in it complex ideas/ ^ But this 
is in reality an altogether difterent question ; it is the 
question whether, after our notions have once been 
realised in words, it is possible to use words without 
reasoning, and not whether it is possible to reason 
without words. This is clear from the instances given 
by Locke. 

Some confused or obscure notions (lie says) have served 
their turns ; and many who talk very much of religion and 
conscience, of church and faith, of jiower and right, of obstruc- 
tions and humours, melancholy and clioler, would, perhaps, 
have little left in their thoughts and meditations, if one should 
desire them to think only of the things themselves, and lay by 
those words, with which they so often confound others, and 
not seldom themselves also. ® 

In all this there is, no donlot, great truth; yet, 
strictly speaking, it is as impossible to use words 
without thought, as to think without words. Even 
those who talk vaguely about religion, conscience, &c. 
have at least a vague notion of the meaning of the 
words they use ; and if they ceased to connect any 
ideas, however incomplete and false, with the words 
they utter, they could no longer be said to speak, but 
only to make noises. The same holds good if we in- 
vert our proposition. It is possibL, without language, 
to see, to perceive, to stare at, to dream about things; 
but, without words, not even such simple ideas as 
white or black can for a moment be realised. 

We cannot he careful enough in the use of our 
words. If reasoning is used synonymously with 
^ Locke, /. «?. iv. 5, 4, 2 
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knowing or thinking, with mental activity in gene- 
ral, it is clear that we cannot deny it either to the 
nninstrncted deaf and dumb, or to infants and ani- 
mals.^ A child knows as certainly before it can 
speak the difference between sweet and hitter (i. e. 
that sweet is not bitter), as it knows afterwards 
(when it comes to speak) that wormwood and sugar- 
plums are not the same thing.^ A child reeeiwes 
the sensation of sweetness; it enjoys it, it recollects 
it, it desires it again ; but it does not know what 
sweet is ; it is absorbed in its sensations, its plea- 
sures, its recollections ; it cannot look at them from 
above, it cannot reason on them, it cannot tell of 
them.^ This is well expressed by Schelling. 

Without language (he says) it is impossible to conceive 
philosophical, nay, even any human consciousness; and hence 
the foundations of language could not have been laid con- 
sciously, Nevertheless, the more we analyse language, the 
more clearly we see that it transcends in depth the most con- 
scious productions of the mind. It is with language as with 
all organic beings ; we imagine they spring into being blindly, 
and yet we cannot deny the intentional wisdom in the forma- 
tion of every one of them.- 

Hegel speaks more simply and more boldly. Ht is 
in names,’ he says, ^ that we think.’ ^ 

^ Amusement philosoph'iqtie sur le Langage des JBestes, par le P^re 
Boiigeant : Paris, 1739. 

■' , .'^.'Locke,. L e, i. 2, 15. ■ ' 

s < A child certainly hiows that a stranger is not its- mother ; tliat its 
sucking-bottle is not the rod, long before he knows that it is impossible 
for the same thing to be and not to be.’ — Locke, On the Smnan Under- 
standing, 

^ JEinleitang in die PIdfosopJde der Mptliologiej p. 52 ; Pott, EtymoJo- 
gische Forsclmiigen, ii. 261. 

^ Oarribre, Die Kmist im Zusammenliang der Cidfiirentiviclielmig^ 
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■ The Sound of Words Eas no independent existence* 

It may be possible, bowever, by aBotber kind of 
argument, less metaphysical perhaps, but more con- 
vincing, to show clearly that reason caimot become 
real without speech. Let us take any word, for 
instance, exi^eriment. It is derived from experior, 
Perior, like Greek perdn,^ would mean to go through, 
PerUiis is a man who has gone through many, things ; 
peHciihtm^ something to go through, a danger. >Er- 
•perior is to go through and come out (the Sanskrit, 
vyutpad) ; hence expierieme and , The 

Gothic /a the English are the same words 

as per an ; hence., the German Prfahrung, experience, 
and Oefalir, peiiculum ; Wohlfahrt, welfare, the Greek 
eupoHa. As long then as the word experiment ex- 
presses this more or less general idea, it has a real 
existence. But take the mere sound, and change 
only the accent, and we get ex2:)er{ment, and this is 
nothing. Change one vowel or one consonant, ex- 
‘poriment or esperiment, and we have mere noises, 
what Heraclitus would call a mere but no 

words. Character^ with the accent on the first sjdlable, 
^has a meaning in English, but none in German or 
French; ehwrdcter, with the accent on the second 
syllable, has a meaning in German, but none in Eng- 
lish or FTeneh; characth^e, with the accent on the 
last, has a meaning in French, but none in English 
or German. It matters not whether the sound is arti- 
culate or not ; articulate sound without meaning is 
even more unreal than inarticulate sound. If, then, 
^ Curtins, G. R I *237. 
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these articulate soimds, or what we may call the body 
of language^ exist nowhere, have no independent 
reality, what follows ? I think it follows that this 
so-called body of language could never have been 
taken , np anywhere by itself,: and added; to our con- 
ceptions from without; from which it would follow 
again that our conceptions, which are now always 
clothed in the garment of language, could never 
have existed in a naked state. This would be per- 
fectly correct reasoning, . if applied to anything else; 
nor do I see that it can be objected to as bearing on 
tlioiiglit and language. If we never find skins except 
as the teguments of animals, we may safely conclude 
that skins cannot exist without animals. If colour 
cannot exist by itself (aTiar yap €v 

it follows that neither can anything that is coloured 
exist without colour. A colouring substance may be 
added or removed; but colour without some substance, 
however ethereal, is, in o-^erum nahmi, as impossible 
as substance without colour, or as substance without 
form or weight. 

Granting, however, to the fullest extent, the one 
and indivisible character of language and thought, 
agreeing even with the Polynesians, who express 
thinking by speaking in the stomach,^ we may yet, I 
think, for scientific purposes, claim the same liberty 
which is claimed in so many sciences, namely, the 
liberty of treating separately what in the nature of 
things cannot be separated. Though colour cannot 
be separated from some ethereal substance, yet the 
science of optics treats of light and colour as if they 
V ^ Earrar, p. 125, 
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existed by themselves. The geometrician reasons on 
lines without taking cognisance of their breadth, of 
planes without considering their depth, of bodies 
without thinking of their weight. It is the same in 
language, and though I consider the identity of lan- 
guage and reason as one of the fundamental principles 
of our science, I think it will be most useful to begin, 
as it were, by dissecting the dead body of language, 
by anatomising its phonetic structure, without any 
reference to its function, and then to proceed to a 
consideration of language in the fulness of life, and to 
watch its energies, both in what we call its growth 
and its decay. 


CHAPTEE HI. 


THE ALPHABET. 

W E proceed now to dissect the body of lan- 
guage, In doing this we treat language as a 
mere corpse, not caring whether it ever had any life 
or meaning, but simply trying to find out what it is 
made of, how sounds are produced, how impressions 
are made upon our ear, and how they can be clas- 
sified. In order to do this it is not sufficient to 
examine our alphabet, such as it is, though no doubt 
the alphabet, if arranged according to scientific prin- 
ciples, may very properly be called the table of the 
elements of language. 

Greeik ClassifLcatiou of Letters. 

But what do we learn from our ABC? what even, 
if we are told that /c is a guttural tenuis, s a dental 
sibilant, m a labial nasal, y a palatal liquid? These 
are names wffiich are borrowed from Greek and Latin 
grammars. They expressed more or less happily the 
ideas which the scholars of Athens and Alexandria 
had formed of the nature of certain letters. But these 
ideas were by no means always correct, and, as 
translated into our grammatical phraseology they 
have frequently lost their original meaning. Our 
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modern grammarians speak of iawitS ^ind niedia^ bnt 
they define temvis not as a hare or thin letter, so 
called originally in opposition to the aspirated con- 
sonants which in Greek were spoken of as thick, rough 
or shaggy {haav), but on the contrary as the hardest 
and strongest articulation ; nor are they always aware 
that the mediae or middle letters were originally 
so called because, as pronounced at Alexandria, they 
seemed to stand halfway between the bare and the 
rough letters, i. e. the aspirates, being pronounced 
with less breath than the aspirates, with more than the 
tenues.^ Plato’s division of letters, as given in his 
Cmtylus, is very much that which we still profess to 
follow. He speaks of voiced letters i^wv’n^vTa^ vo- 
cales), our vowels ; and of voiceless letters {&(j>wpa)^ 
our consonants, or mutes. But he divides the latter 
into two classes: first, those which are voiceless, but 
not soundless (f/>cor??€Z^ra ix\v ov, ov pia?Toi ye a<f>6oyya)^ 
afterwards called semi- vowels (?}/rtc/)6>z;a) ; and secondly, 
the real mutes, both voiceless and soundless, i. e. all 
consonants, except the semi-vowels {a^fOoyya).^ In 

^ Scliolion to Dionysius Tlirax, in Anecdota Belkk. p. 810 : ^oovqrmd 
opyava rpta elcrlv, ^ yXwaffa, oi db6vr€S, rd Tofs dfcpoi$ 

XuXfcn mXovixipois iietpcovtirai [ry tt], ^crre dktyov ri 

'ijvivjxa rrap€HecLiV€iv ‘ dvoiyoptevctiv $€ twv irdw ml wv€v par os 

TTOXXov e^ioPTos, efc<pa}V€tTai rd <p • rd de e, hcfpcavodpevov dpoim rots 
a/tpois rwp rovrcari Trepl rdv avrdp rorrop rots Trpokcx&^im 

rwp (pcopijriKoop bpydpooPy ovre ndpv dvbjyn rd djs rd </>, oure 

Trapv wiXcT ct;j rd rr, dkXd piarjp ripd BU^oBop rw TTPivpari nefpHcxpePcos 
BiBcvaiVy jv.t.A. See Uudolph von Raumer, 8pracJnvis.'^en^}ch(/f/M^^^^ 
Bohrifteny p. 102, who shows that the Scholion was written before 730 
A.B. ; Curtins, GrieeMsehe Mtytnologie, ii. p. 30. Ifc is clear that the scho- 
liast speaks of the pronunciation of his own time, w^hen the aspirates 
had become mere spirants, and when the medise, too, approached to 
that pronunciation which they have in modern Greek, 

• ^ Raumer, L c. p. 100. 
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later times, tlie scheme adopted by Greek gram- 
marians is as follows: — 

I vocales, voiced, vowels. 

II- Bym/phona^ consonantes. 

II. 1. Hmii'pliona, semi-vocaleSj lialf-voiced, 
I5 m, n, r, s ; or, Hygrd, liqnidaB, fluid, 
1, m, n, r. 

II. 2. mutse. 

a. Psild^ tenues (hard, surd) ; b. If/sa, medise (soft, 
sonant) ; c. Dcma^ aspiratse. 

k, t, p. g, d, b. ch, th, ph. 

Tile Pr&ti^^kliyas. 

Another classification of letters, more perfect, be- 
cause deduced from a language (the Sanskrit) at a 
time when it was not yet reduced to writing, but 
carefully watched, and preserved by oral tradition, is 
to be found in the so-called Pr^tiaAkhy as, works on 
phonetics, belonging to different schools in which the 
ancient texts of the Veda were handed down from 
generation to generation with an accuracy far ex- 
ceeding that of the most painstaking copyists of MSS. 
Some of these works have lately been published and 
translated, and may be consulted by those who take 
an interest in these matters.^ 

^ Prtttisakhya dii Eig-Yeda,par M. AdRegnier, intIi€Jb?^n 2 «i 
amatiq^ie. Paris, 18S6-58. 

ITexi iind Ueherseimng des Pratisakliya, oder dliesten Phonctik 
und Grammaiik, in M. M.’s edition of the Rig- Veda. Leipzig, 1856. 

Dus Vaf/asaii6yi-Pratis^khyam, published by Prof. A. W'eber, 
in Indisehe Studien^ vol. iv. Berlin, 1858. 

jTAe Atharva-Veda Prati^akhya, by ^W. B, Whitney. New- 
haven, 1862. The same distinguished scholar has published an edition 
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Uodem Flioiieticiaits an^ Elocutionists. 

Of late years the whole of phonetics has 

been taken up with increasf'^ ardour by^j|ig|p^^ 
men, and assaults have beer load^gg^^ee dif- 
ferent points by different anises -^gUiogis^ physio- 
logists, and mathematicianj; The best philological 
treatises I can recomnend (without mentioning 
ea,rber works, sucl as a very excellent treatise by 
Bishop Wilki^O' 1688),i ai’e the essays published from 
time to tinffgy Mr. Melville Bell,^ Mr. Alexander John 
Elli^ and Mr. Sweet.® Other works by R. von 
Raumer,* F. H. du Bois-Reymond,® Lepsius,® Thau- 
siugji may be consulted with advantage in their 

of the Prati^ukhya of the Taittirlya-Veda. A similar work for 
the Samaveda, under the title of Piktantra-vyakarana, has 
been discovered and published by Dr. Burnell ; Mangalore, 1879 
^ Republished inTeohmer’s Zeiischrifi fur Allgememe Sprachwimn- 
scMft, vol. IV. p. 339. 

' ^ ^ew Mucidation of the Principles of Speech and MloouUon, by 
Alex. Melville, 1849. The same author has published several other 
wor^s on phonetics, and has prepared an alphabet which is to indicate 
the physiological character of each letter, so as really to deserve the 
name of ‘ Visible Speech,’ a name too freely granted to the ancient sys- 
Iff demonstrated by A. 

^^ctnres on Phonetics, delivered at 

Uxioru, 18oo. 

® Primer of Phonetics, 1890. 

* G^esammelte Sprao^wissenHoMfmche8c%Hften, yo^ Rudolph von 

R^umer. Rrankfort, 1863. (Chiefly on classical and Teuton^ Ian- 

guages.) 

^ Kadmus, Oder Allgemeine AlphdbeUh,-7QTi P. H. du Bois-Reymond 

Berlin, 1862. (Containing papers published as early as 1811, and full" 

of ingenious and original observations.) 

« Lepsius, Standard Alphabet, second edition, 1863. (On the subject 
in general, but particularly useful for African languages.) 

J Pas natilrliche Lautsystem der mensehlichen Sprache, von Dr, M. 
Thausing. Leipzig, 1863. (With special reference to the teachino- of 
deaf and dumb persons.) 
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respective spheres. The Physiological works which 
I foond most useful and intelligible to a x’eader not 
professionally devoted to these studies were Muller’s 
‘ Handbook of Physiology,’ Bi'iicke’s ‘ Grundztige der 
Physiologie und Systematik der Sprachlaute ’ (Wienv 
1856), Funke’s ^ Lehrbuch der Physiologie/ and 
Cizermak’s articles in the ‘ Sitzungsberichte der k.k. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Wien/ ^ 

Among works on mathematics and acoustics, 1 
have consulted Sir John Herschel’s ^Treatise on 
Sound/ in the / Encyclopaedia Metropolitana ; ’ Pro- 
fessor Willis’s paper ‘ On the Vowel Sounds and on 
Reed Organ-Pipes,’ read beit3redih^Og.pihr^ ^^ 
siological Society in 1828 and 1829 ; but chiefly 
Professor Helmholtz’s classical work ‘ Die Lehre 
von den Tonempfindungen ’ (Braunschweig, 1863), 
a work giving the results of the most minute scien- 
tific researches in a clear, classical, and truly popular 
form, so seldom to be found in scientific books. 

The whole subject of Phonetics has lately been 
treated in the most exhaustive and masterly manner 
by Dr. Techmer in the first volume of his Interna-- 
zionale Zeitschrift filr Allgemeine Spmehwissensckaft 
Leipzig, 1884. 

Spellingr Beformers. 

I ought not to omit to mention here the valuable 
services rendered by those who, for nearly fifty 
years, have been labouring in England to turn the 
results of scientific research to practical use, in de- 

’ See also Popular^ phyiiologische Vortrage, von J. N. Czermat; 
Wien, 1869. 
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vising and propagating a new system of ^ Brief 
Writing and True Spelling/ best know-ii under the 
name of the Phonetic Reform. I am far from under- 
rating the difiS-culties that stand in the way of such 
a refornij and I am not so sanguine as to indulge in 
any hopes of seeing it carried for the next three or 
four generations. But I feel convinced of the truth 
and reasonableness of the principles on which that 
reform rests, and as the innate regard for truth and 
reason, however dormant or timid at times, has 
always proved irresistible in the end, enabling men 
to part with all they hold most dear and sacred, 
whether corn daws, or Stuart dynasties, or Papal 
legates, or heathen idols, I doubt not but that the 
effete and corrupt orthography will follow in their 
train. Nations have befoi^e now changed their nu- 
merical figures, their letters, their chronology, their 
■weights and measures; and though Mr. Pitman may 
not live to see the results of his persevering and 
disinterested exei'tions, it requires no prophetic 
powmr to perceive that what at present is pooh- 
poohed by the many, will make its way in the end, 
unless met by arguments stronger than those hitherto 
levelled at the 'Fonetic Nuz.’ One argument which 
might be supposed to weigh with the student of 
language, viz. the obscuration of the etymological 
structure of words, I cannot consider as very for- 
midable. The pronunciation of languages changes 
according to fixed laws, the spelling has changed in 
the most arbitrary manner, so that if our spelling 
followed strictly and unswervingly the pronunciation 
of words, it would in reality be of greater help to the 
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critical student of language than the present uncer- 
tain and unscientific mode of writing.^ 

Although considerable progress has thus been made 
in the analysis of the human Toice, the difficulties 
inherent in the subject have been increased rather 
than diminished by the profound and laborious re- 
searches carried on independently by physiologists, 
students of acoustics, and philologists. The human 
voice opens a fi^eld of observation in which these 
three sciences meet, and to neglect the results ob- 
tained by any one of them is entirely to deprive the 
study of Phonetics of its scientific character. The 
substance of speech or sound has to be analysed by 
the mathematician and the experimental philosopher ; 
the organs or instruments of speech have to be ex- 
amined by the anatomist ; and the history of speech, 
the actual varieties of sound which have become typi- 
fied in language, fall to the province of the student 
of language, and likewise of the practical elocutionist. 
Under these circumstances it is absolutely necessary 
that students should eo-operate in order to bring these 
scattered researches to a successful termination ; and 
I take this opportunity of expressing my obligation 
to Dr. Eolleston, our late Professor of Physiology, 
Mr. G. Griffith, Deputy-Professor of Experimental 
Philosophy, Mr. A. J. Ellis, and others, for their kind- 
ness in helping me through difficulties which, but for 
their assistance, I should not have been able to over- 
come without much loss of time. 

^ See an article of mine in the FortnigUly Berne id for April, 1876, 
‘On Spelling,’ reprinted separately by Mr, Pitman, London, 18S0. 
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highest by 4000. Between these two lie the usual 
seven octaves of our musical instruments. It is said 
to be possible, however, to produce perceptible mu- 
sical tones through 11 octaves, beginning with 16 and 
ending with 38,000 double vibrations in one second, 
though here the lower notes are mere hums, the 
upper notes mere clinks. The a' of our tuningforks, 
as fixed in 1859 by a decree of the French ministry, 
requires 437-5 double, or 875 single^ vibrations 
in one second. In Germany the a' tuning-fork 
makes 440 double vibrations in one second. It 
is clear that beyond the lowest and the highest tones 
perceptible to our ears, there is a progress ad 
musical notes as real as those which we hear, yet be- 
yond the reach of our sensuous perception. It is the 
same with the other senses. We can perceive the 
movement of the pendulum, but we cannot perceive 
the slower movement of the hand on the watch. We 
can perceive the flight of a bird, but we cannot per- 
ceive the quicker movement of a cannon-ball. This, 
better than anything else, shows how dependent we 
are on our senses ; and how, if our senses are our 
weapons for the discovery of truth, they are likewise 
the chains that keep us from soaring too high. 

Up to this point every thing, though wonderful enough, 
is clear and intelligible. As we hear a note, we can find 
out, with mathematical accuracy, to how many vibra- 
tions in one second it is due ; and if we want to produce 

^ It is customary to reckon by single vibrations in France and Ger- 
many, altbougb some German writers adopt the English fashion of 
reckcming by double vibrations or complete excursions backwards and 
forwards. Helmholtz uses double vibrations, but Scheibier uses single 
vibrations. De Morgan calls a double oscillation a ‘ swing- swang.^ 
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the same note, an instrument, such as the sii-en, which 
gives a defeite number of impulses to the an- within 
a given time, will enable us to do it in the naost 

.mechanical manner. 

When ttvo waves of one note enter the ear in 
the same time as one wave of another, the interval 
between the two is an octwve. 

When three waves of one note enter the ear in the 
same time as Uvo waves of another, the interval 
between the two notes is a fifth. 

When four waves of one note enter the ear in the 
same time as three waves of another, the interval 
between the two notes h&fo^lrth. 

When five waves of one note enter the ear in the 
same time as four waves of another, the interval 
between the two notes is a major third. 

’V\hen SIX waves of one note enter the ear in the 
same time as five waves of another, the interval 
between the two notes is a minor third. 

When five waves of one note enter the ear in the 
same time as three waves of another, the interval 
between the two notes is a major sixth. 

All this is but the confirmation of what was known 
to Pythagoras. He took a vibrating cord, and, by 
placing a bridge so as to leave f of the cord on’ the 
right, J on the left side, the left portion vibrating by 
itself gave him the octave of the lower note of the 
right portion. ^ So, again, by leaving f on the right, 
f on the left side, the left portion vibrating gave him’ 
the fifth of the right poii/ion. 

^ But it is clear that we may hear the same tone, 
i.e. the result of exactly the same number of vibra- 
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tions in one second, produced by different instruments, 
such as our vocal organs, a flute, a violoncello, a 
fife, or a double bass. They are tones of the same 
pitch, and yet they differ in character, and this differ- 
ence is called their quality. But what is the cause of 
these various qualities? By a kind of negative 
reasoning, it had long been supposed that, as quality 
could neither arise from the amplitude nor from the 
duration, it must be due to the form of the vibrations. 
It has now, however, been proved that this is so, by 
applying the microscope to the vibrations of different 
musical instruments, and thus catching the exact out- 
line of their respective vibrations — a result which 
before had been but imperfectly attained by an instru- 
ment called the Fhonautograph. What is meant by 
the form of waves may be seen from the following 
outlines : — 


xrxjxrxj^ 
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T3ie ' Qualities of Vowels. 

It has likewise been shown that the different forins 
of the vibrations which are the.canse of what we call 
quality or colour, are likewise the cause of the presence 
or absence of certain' harmonics, or by-notes ; in fact, 
that varying quality and varying harmonics are but 
two expressions of the same, thing. , 

Harmonics are the secondary tones which can be 
perceived even by the unassisted ear, if, after lifting 
the pedal, wve strike a key on a pianoforte. These 
harmonics arise ' from ■ a string ' vibrating as if ^ its. 
motion ivere compounded of several distinct vibrations 
of strings of its full length, and one-half, one-third, 
one-fourth, &c., part of its length. Each of these 
shorter lengths wmuld vibrate twice, three times, four 
times as fast as the original length, producing corre- 
sponding tones. Thus,, if we strike c, we hear, if listen- 
ing attentively, c', o', b" flat, c"', &c. 



l ' 2 " ^ : 3 '4 5 6 7 8 

G c/ g' c" e'" r/' o'" 


That the secondary , notes are not merely imagin- 
ary or subjective can be proved by a very simple 
and amusing experiment. If we place little soldiers 
— very light cavalry— on the strings' of a pianoforte 
and then strike a note,, all the riders that sit on 
strings representing the'- secondary tones will shake, 
and possibly be thrown : off,; because these strings 
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vibrate in sympathy with the secondary tones of the 
string struck, while the others remain firm in their 
saddles.^ Another test can be applied by means of 
resounding tubes, tuned to different notes. If we 
apply these to our ear, and then strike a note the se- 
condary tones of which are the same as the notes to 
which the resounding tubes are tuned, those notes will 
sound loudly and almost yell in our ears ; while if the 
tubes do not correspond to the harmonics of the note 

played, the resounding tubes will not answer in the 
same manner. 

_ We thus see, again, that what seems to us a simple 
impression the one note struck on the pianoforte 
consists of many impressions which together make 
up what we hear and perceive. We are not conscious 
ot^ the harmonics which follow each note and deter- 
mine its quality, but we know, nevertheless, that 
these by-notes strike our ear, and that our senses 
receive them and suffer from them. The same re- 
mark applies to the whole realm of our sensuous 
knowledge. There is a broad distinction between 
sensation and perception. There are many things 
which we perceive at first and w^hich we perceive 
aga,in as soon as our attention is called to them, but 
which, in the ordinary run of life, are to us as if they 
did not exist at all When I first came to Oxford, I 
was constantly distracted by the ringing of bells ; 
after a time I ceased even to notice the dinner-bell.’ 
There are earrings much in fashion just now— little 
gold beUs with cor^ clappers. Of course they pro- 
duce a constant jingling which everybody hears 
except the lady who wears them in her ears. In 
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these eases, however, the difference between sensation 
and perception is simply due to want of attention. 
In other cases our senses are really incapable, with- 
out assistance, of distinguishing the various con- 
stituents of the objective impressions produced from 
without. ^ We know, for instance, that white light is 
a vibration of ether, and that it is a compound of the 
single colours of the solar spectrum. A prism will 
at once analyse that compound, and divide it into its 
component parts. To our apprehension, however, 
white light is something simple, and our senses are 
too coarse to distinguish its component elements bv 
any effort whatsoever. 

We now shall be better able to understand what 
I consider a most important discovery of Professor 
Helmholtz.i It had been proved by Professor G. S. 
Ohm^ that there is only one vibration without har- 
monics, viz. the simple pendulous vibration. It had 
likewise been proved by Fourier, Ohm, and other 
mathematicians,'^ that all compound vibrations or 
sounds can be divided into so many simple or pendu- 
lous vibrations. But it is due to Professor Helmholtz 
that we can now determine the exact configuration 
of many compound vibrations, and determine the 
presence and absence of the harmonics which, as we 
saw, caused the difference in the quality, or colour 
or ti.m bre of sound. Thus he found that in the violin 
as compared with the guitar or pianoforte, the pri- 
mary note IS strong, the secondary tones from two to 
SIX are weak, while those from seven to ten are much 

' Helmholtz, 1. c. p. 82. . 2 ; 3 g_ 

® 1. c. p. 54. 
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• more distinct.^ In the clarionet- the odd harmonics 
only aa-e perceptible, in the hautboy the even har- 

iBonics are of equal strength. 

Let us now see how all this tolls on kimnao'e 
^\hen we are speaking we are in reality playing on a 
musical mstrunient, and a more perfect instrument 
than was ever invented by man. It is a wind-in- 
strument, m which the vibrating apparatus is sup- 
plied by the chorcloi vocaZes, while the outer tube, or 
bells, tJii-oiig 1 which the waves of sound pass, are 
furnished by the different configurations of the mouth. 

T2ie “Focal Orgfans. 

I shall try, as well as I can, to describe, with 
the htlii of some diagram, s, the general structure of 
this instrument, though in doing so I can only retail 
the scant mfoi-mation which I gathered myself from 
our excellent Professor of Phy^siology at Oxford, Dr. 
Eolleston. He kindly showed and explained to me 
by actual dissection, and with the aid of the newlv- 
mvented laryngoscope 8 (a small looking-glass, whidi 
enables the observer to see as far as the bifurcation 
of the windpipe and the bronchial tubes), the bones 
the car-tilages, the ligaments and mu4les, which 
together form that extraordinary instrument on 
winch we play our words and thoughts. Some 
par-ts of It are exti-emely complicated, and I would 
not venture to act even as interpreter of the dif- 
ferent and sometimes contradictory views held by 

i Helmholtz, Ic.p. 143. 2 ^ ^ 
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Miiller, Brucke, Czermak, Funke, and other dis- 
tinguished physiologists, on the mechanism of the 
various cartilages, the thyroid, cneoid, and ai'ytenoid, 
which together constitute the lever-s of the larynx. 
It fortunately happens that the most important 
organs which are engaged in the formation of letters 
lie above the larynx, and ai-e so simple in their 
structure,^ and so open to constant inspection and 
examination, that, with the diagrams here inserted 
there will be little difficulty, I hope, in explain- 
ing their respective functions. 

There is, fii'st of all, the thorax (1), which, by alter- 
nately compressing and dilating the lungs, performs 
the office of bellows. 

Ihe next diagram (2), shows the tracJtea, a carti- 
laginous and^ elastic pipe, Avhich terminates in the 
lungs by an nifinity of roots or hronchial tubes, its 
upper extremity being formed into a species of head, 
called the larynx, situated in the throat, and com- 
posed of five cartilages. 

^ The uppermost of these cartilages, the epiglottis (3), 
is intended to open and shut, like a valve, the aperture 
of the glottis, i. e. the superior orifice of the larynx 
imura laryngea pharyngis). The epiglottis is a leaf- 
shaped elastic cartilage, attached by its narrower 
end to the thyroid cartilage., and possessing a midrib 
overhanging and corresponding to the fissure of the 
g ottis. The broader end of the leaf points freely 
upiyards towards the tongue, in which direction the 
en ire cartilage presents a concave, as towards the 
larynx a convex, outline. In swallowing, the epi- 
glottis tails over the larynx, like a saddle on the back 
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of a torse. In the formation of certain letters , 
onzontal narrow fissure may be produced by de 
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p-essing the epiglottis over the vertical false anc 
tiue vocal chords. 
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O/zeni/ty uf 
Kai'ttT c/ul I 


^ \Vithin the larynx (4), rather above its middle 
between the thyroid and arytenoid cartilages, are 
two elastic ligaments, like the parchment of a drum 
split in the middle, and forming an aperture which is 
called the interior or true and corresponds in 
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direction with the exterior glottis. This apertore is 
provided with muscleSj which enlarge and contract it 
at pleasure, and otherwise modify the form of the 
larynx. The three cartilages of the laiynx supply 
the most perfect mechanism for stretching or relaxing 
the chords, and likewise, as it w^oiild seem, for dead- 
ening some portion of them by pressure of a protii- 


Fig\ 4. 



berance on the under-side of the epiglottis (in Ger- 
man, Epiglottis-wulst). These chords are of different 
lengths in cliildren and grown-up people, in man 
and in wminan. Their average length in man is 
18| mm. when relaxed, 23|- mm. when stretched; 
in woman, 12| iiim. when relaxed, 15| mm. when 
stretched: thus giving a difference of about one- 
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third between the two sexes, which accounts for the 
different pitch of male and female voices.^ 

The tongue, the cavity of the fauces, the lips, teeth, 
and palate, with its velum pendulum and uvula per- 
foiming the office of a valve between the thi’oat and 
nostrils, as weU as the cavity of the nostrils themselves, 
are all concerned in modifjung the impulse given to 
the breath as it issues from the larynx, and in pro- 
ducing the various vowels and consonants. 

Vowels, 

After thus taking to pieces the instrument, the 
tubes and reeds as it were of the human voice, let 
us now see how that instrument is played by us in 
speaking or in singing. Familiar and simple as 
singing or music in general seems to be, it is, if we 
analj-se it, one of the most wonderful phenomena. 
What we hear when listening to a chorus or a sym- 
phony is a commotion of elastic air, of which, to 
quote from Helmholtz, the wildest sea would give a 
very inadequate image. The lowest tone whidi the 
ear perceives is due to about 30 vibrations in one 
second, the highest to about 4,000. Consider then 
what happens in a Presto, when thousands of voices 
and instruments are simultaneously producing waves 
of air, each wave crossing the other, not only like 
the surface waves of the water, but like spherical 
bodies, and, as it would seem, without any percep- 
tible disturbance ; 2 consider that each tone is accom- 

by P- from obsei-vations made 

^ Weber, Wellenlehre, p. 495. 
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panied by secondary tones, that each instrument has 
its peculiar timbre^ due to secondary vibrations; and, 
lastly^ let us remember that all this cross-fire of 
waves, all this whirlpool of sound, is moderated by 
laws which determine what we call harmony, and by 
certain traditions or habits which determine what 
we call melody— both these elements being absent in 
the songs of birds — that all this must be reflected 
like a microscopic photograph on the two small 
organs of hearing, and there excite not only percep- 
tion, but perception followed by a new feeling even 
more mysterious, which we call either pleasure or 
pain ; and it will be clear that we are surrounded on 
all sides by miracles transcending all we are accus- 
tomed to call miraculous, and yet disclosing to the 
genius of an Euler or a Newton laws which admit of 
the most minute mathematical determination. 

If we pronounce a vowel, what happens? Breath 
is emitted from the lungs, and some kind of tube is 
formed by the mouth through which^ as through a 
clarionet, the breath has to pass before it reaches the 
outer air. If, while the breath passes the vocal 
chords, these elastic Iwminm are made to vibrate 
periodically, we sing, and the number of the vibra- 
tions determines the pitch of our voice, but it has 
nothing to do with its timbre, ie. its vowel. We 
may vary the pitch of our voice, without changing 
its vocal timbre. What we call vowels are neither 
more nor less than the qualities, or colours, or 
timbres of. OUT voice, and these are determined by the 
form, not by the number, of the vibrations, this form 
being determined by the form of the buccal tubes. 
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This had, to a certain extent, been anticipated by 
Professor Wheatstone in his critique"^ on Professor 
Willis’s ingenious experiments, but it has now been, 
rendered quite evident by the researches of Professor 
Helmholtz. It is, of course, impossible to watch the 
form of these vibrations by means of a vibration 
microscope, but it is possible to analyse them by 
means of I'esounding tubes, like those before de- 
scribed ; and thus to discover in them what, as we 
saw, is homologous with the form of vibration, viz. 
the presence and absence of certain harmonics. If a 
man sings the same note on different vo'wels, the 
harmonics which answer to our resounding tubes 
vary as they would vary if the same note was played 
on different instruments, such as the violin, the flute, or 
the clarionet. In order to remove all uncertainty, 
Professor Helmholtz simply inverted the experiment. 
He took a number of tuning-forks, each furnished 
with a resonance box. By advancing or withdrawing 
this box he could impart to their primary tones various 
degrees of strength, and extinguish their secondary 
tones altogether. He tuned them so as to produce 
a series of tones answering to the harmonics of the 
deepest tuning-fork. He then made these tuning- 
forks vibrate simultaneously by means of a galvanic 
battery, and by combining the , harmonics, which he 
had first discovered in each vowel by means of the 
sounding».tubes, he succeeded in reproducing arti- 
ficially exacEly^jb^^ same/'q0y yds." 

We know now what vowels are made of. They 

^ London and Westminsier Review, Oot. 1837, 34, 37. 

“ 1. c. p. 188. 
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are produced by various forms imparted to the voice, 
or to the air which is made to vibrate in its passage 
through * the vocal chords. They vary like the 
of different instruments, and we in reality 
change the instruments on which we speak when we 
modify the buccal tubes in order to pronounce a, e, i,- 
0, (the vowels to be pronounced as in Italian or in 
.Spanish). 

Is it possible, then, to produce a vowel, to evoke a 
certain timbre of our mouth, without giving at the 
same time to each vowel a certain musical pitch? 
This question has been frequently discussed. For a 
long time it was taken for granted that vowels could 
not be littered without pitch. Yet, if a vowel was 
whispered, it was easy to see that the vocal chords 
were not vibrating, as they are when we sing, and that 
they began to vibrate only ivhen the w^hispered vowel 
was changed into a voiced vowel. J. Muller proposed 
a compromise. He admitted that the vowels might 
be uttered as mutes, and without any definite tone 
from the vocal chords, but he maintained that these 
mute vowels were formed in the glottis by the air 
passing the non-sonant chords. 

This view,^ though in the main correct, has been 
somewhat modified by later observations, which have 
shown that in whispering the vocal chords are drawn 
together, ■while at the same time the back part of the 
glottis between the arytenoid cartilages remains open, 
assuming the form of a triangle.^ The breath passing 

^ Funke, SandhiicJi der Fh^siologie, p. 673. Different yievv;^ of Willis 
and Briicke, p. 6/8. 

^ Helmholtz, p. 171. Professor Czermak remarks, that the same effect 
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through this aperture may produce imperfect vibra- 
tionSj and these imperfect vibrations -would produce 
the muffled tone that accompanies whispered vowels. 
In cases of aphonia, where the vocal chords cannot 
be made to vibrate freely, it is still possible to pro- 
nounce the different vowels, and the vox clcmdestiria, 
though a mere whisper, is able to rise and to fall. 

Though it is true, therefore, that the vowels can be 
pronounced without the definite pitch of the perfect 
voice, it is still held by high authorities, though de- 
nied by others equally high, that, even in whispered 
vowels, some kind of pitch may be distinguished; 
nay, that there is a pitch peculiar to each vowel, 
whether voiced or whispered.^ This was first pointed 
out by Professor Bonders, and afterwards corrected 
and confirmed by Professor Helmholtz.^ We can best 
perceive this if we pronounce a whispered ii, and then 
allow it gradually to become a whistling, in which 
case we shall always get the same tone ; a most useful 
discovery as a substitute for a tuning-fork.^ It will 
be necessary, I think, to treat these indications of 
musical pitch in whispered vowels as imperfect tones, 
that is to say, as noises approaching to tones, or as 
irregular vibrations, nearly, yet not quite, changed 
into regular or isochronous vibrations ; though the 
exact limit where* a noise ends and tone begins has, 

may be and is produced by the larynx assuming different other conforma- 
tions. ‘ tjber den Spiritns asper,’ p. 7. See, however, the same author’s 
remarks in his Ph^siologisehe Vortrdge, 1869, p. 101. 

^ Sir William Thomson, for instance, denies this. 

® I, 0 . p. 172^^._.That there is some connection between the quality 
and the„piifeh:"bf vowels is also seen from the fact, that very high pitch 
is^,^^f6ompatible with the quality of the vowels u and o, 

® C;zermak, Ph^siologische Vortreige, p. 113. 
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as far as I can see, not yet been determined by any 
philosopher,^ and the subject requires further careful 
consideration. 

Vowels in all their varieties are really infinite in 
number. Yet, for practical purposes, certain typical 
vowels, each wfith a large margin for dialectic variety, 
have been fixed upon in all languages, and these we 
shall now proceed to examine. We cannot take any 
account of the endless dialectic or local or even per- 
sonal variations that take place in the pronunciation 
of vowels, because, however interesting for special 
purposes, they are of no impoi’tance for the elucida- 
tion of the general principles of phonetics, with which 
alone we are here concerned. How far the subdi- 
vision of the sounds of the alphabet can be carried may 
be seen, for instance, in Mr. A. J. Ellis s Palwotyjoio 
Alpliaheti which contains about 270 signs fo^ as many 
different sounds. When the sounds of a spoken lan- 
guage are submitted to so minute an analysis, it is 
not surprising that there should be so much variety 
of opinion between different authorities, and that 
the same letter should be described in . the most 
divergent ways. Different, elocutionists persuade 
themselves that there is a difference between the % 
in French hme and the u in German uhe‘}% between 
the eu in French and the d in Goethe, and yet 
that the 6 in the German Goiter, is the same as the ru 
in gutter ! 

But tlioiigh the Science of Language declines to re- 
cognise any but dynamic or functional distinctions of 
vowels and consonants, that is, any distinctions except 

• S<5e Briicke, OriinclMige, p. 16. 

n. I 
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those which are connected with a real change of 
meaning, it will he useful to the scholar also to learn 
to^ what perfection the elocutionist has brought the 
minute analysis of spoken sounds. It is true that for 
his own purposes the student of Comparative Philology 
must always keep before his eyes the svstem of the 
typical sounds of any family of speech, however 
much they may be hidden behind the ever-ehangino- 
play of dialect. But for this very purpose, for the 
study of dialects, and more particularly for the study 
of dialects that have not yet been reduced to writing, 
a knowledge of such systems as that of Mr. Melville 
Bell will prove extremely useful, and deserves more 
attention than it has hitherto received. Mr. Melville 
Bell complains that there is no representative of 
‘Visible Speech' in England. But surely both Mr. 
Elhs and Mr. Sweet have been most energetic apostles 
of that system, though, whether rightly or wrono^ly 
they may occasionally have deviated from the opinions 
of Its author. _ I cannot do more here than give a slight 
abstract of ‘ Visible Speech,’ and must refer for fuller 
information to Mi-. Bell’s own publications. 

Mr. Melville Bell's System of Plionetics. 

Mr. Melville Bell in his latest works i divides all 
speech-elements into three classes 

(1) those produced by vocalised breath or voice — 
vowels and voiced consonants ; 

(2) those produced by unvocalised breath,— whis- 
pered vowels and breath consonants ; 

(3) those produced by the mouth alone, —percussions. 

‘ Vmvenity Lectures on morntics, 1 S 87 . p 50 7 

««d Vocal Physiology, 1889. p. SJ. i Mhh Speech 
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These speech-elements requh-e for their production, 

(1) the lungs, to supply breath ; 

(2) the glottis, to change breath into voice ; 

(3) the pharynx, to compress it ; 

(4) the tongue and lips, to parcel it ; and 

moul/u* montt, and nose, to 

T* »"d 

the voiced consonants. 

_^ The sounds produced by breath are the vowels 
whispered, and the breath consonants. 

eitW without 

if t f I If Z i’ r® percussions, as heard 
^ A t, I, if not preceded or followed by breath. 

W, as described by Mr. Melville Bell, are turns 

caUed ZZZl -“-nly 

tiZZ' produced by the transi- 

ai VI, B ”*’ganic position to another. Thus in 
y there is a voice glide between the ai and the r 
If the top of the soft palate is slightly depressed 

Vowels. 

Ml, Melville Bell next ogives n n -t i 

vowel + 1 . 1 1 ^ possible 

vowel sounds, though he admits that several of them 

never occur in the languages known to us. 

voxels, one in tnnt'in 

I a 
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an unused vowel at the back (oo delabialisecl),^ and 
one between the two, called mixed, as in cJmr.ch^ 
pronounced in American fashion. 

Each of these three vowels can be pronounced in 
three different ways. 

In pronouncing ee, we keep the tip of the. tongue 
high, facing the front of the palate. If the front cavity 
is enlarged by gradually lowering the tongue, we get 
the vowel a as in ale, and lastly e as in elL These 
three vowels are called High, Mid, and Low Front 
vowels. 

Taking the High Back vowel (which is not used) 
as our starting-point, we can modify it by enlarging 
the back cavity by lowering the tongue. We then get 
the three High, Mid, and Low Back vowels, described 
as delabialised oo, d, and 

Taking the High Mixed vowel as our starting-point, 
wo can modify it by enlarging the mouth cavity by 
lowering the tongue. We then get the three High, 
Mid, and Low Mixed vowmls, as heard in church 
(American), in alte'^ (German o), and p4m%y (Cockney 
huckster). 

Each of the nine vowels hitherto described can be 
modified if, in pronouncing them, we round our lips. 
Here the High vowels have a narrow, the Low a 
broad, the Mid, an intermediate labial aperture. If 
we pronounce the High Front ee of hee and round the 
lips, we get the German u. If we pronounce the Mid 
Front a of ale, and round the lips, we get the French 

^ To delabialise is meant for removing tlie action of the lips from such 
vowels as 00, 0, and aw. 

^ I put the accent on the vowel, if there is any doubt as to which vowel 
h meant. 
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». If we pronounce the Low Front . of <M. and round 

the lips, we get the French m. 

Applying the same process to the High, Mid, and 
how Back vowels, we get the vowels oo, o, and aw. 

was in fact by delabialising these vowels that the 
^hree primary Back vowels were discovered, thouo-h 

they are seldom used. !d 

to pi-ocess of rounding 

to the Mixed vowels, we get a blending of oo with I 

f 0 with (ireneh), and of aw with eu (French) 
Mora of iT pronounced in the 

and the third in the initial element of the Irish diph- 
thongal sound of I, in I oyiincl ^ 

We have now eighteen possible vowels. Everyone 

what he_ calls widening, ora loose and more indefinite 
pionunciation of the primary vowels, the organic 
positions remaining otheiwise the same. The follow 
mg list will best showthe difference between pHmZ 
01 naiiow, and secondary or wide vmvels, as undei- 
stood by Mr. M. Bell. 


Primary (narrow). 

Secondary 

(wide). 

Primary (narrow). 

High-front : eel 
Mid-front: ale ' 

ill 

air 

liber (Germ.) 
du (Fr.) 
pen (Fr.) 

Low-front ; end 
High-mixed: 

and 

eliurcli (Am.) 
Mid-mixed": 

the 

look (N. Irel.; 

alte (Crerm.) 
Low- mixed : 

sohi 

homine (Fr.) 

ziir (Somerset) 

sir 

I (Irel.) 


Secondary (wide), 
line (Fr.) 
school (Scotch.) 
now (Cockney) 

awful 

sorrow 

mirror (Chicago) 
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Secondary 

Primary (narrow). (wide). Primary (narrow). Secondary (wide). 
High-back: 

laogli (Gaelic) tion pool puli 

Mid-back : up ask old ore 

Low-back : 

up (Scotch) all yawn 3"0n 

Consonants. 

All consonants are the result of friction, compression, 
or interception of the breath in its passage from the 
lungs through the mouth. 

(1) If the brcath-ehaniiel is contracted between the 
back of the tongue and the soft palate, we get the 
sound of i*lt in German nack. 

(2) If the breath-channel is contracted between the 
middle of the tongue and the soft palate, wo get the 
sound of ck in German ich^ or English Ime. 

(3) If the breath-channel is contracted between the 
tip of the tongue and the gum or the front edge of the 
palatal arch, we get the sound of r, as heard in three 
(Scotch). 

(4) If the breath- channel is contracted between the 
edges of the approximatal lips, we get the sound made 
in blowing to cool. 

(5) If the first of these consonantal sounds is 
modified by the lips, we get the sound ck as heard in 
leuck (laughed) in Scotch. 

(6) If the second sound is modified by the elevation 
of the forepart of the tongue, it is changed to sk, 

(7) If the third sound is modified by the elevation 
of the middle of the tongue, it is changed to s. 

(8) If the fourth sound is modified by the retraction 
of the tongue towards the back, the sharp blowing 
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soimd is clianged into a hollow whistling sonnd/ 
English 

This gives us eight primitive consonants, all breath- 
consonants. We have only to substitute for breath 
vocalised breath or voice, and that number is doubled. 
This gives us :— 


Breath. 

Back cli, in nach (Grerm.). 

Top li, in icli (Grerm.). 

Point r, in three (Scotch). 

Lip Blowing to cool. 

Back mixed cli in leiich (Scotch). 
Top mixed sh, in sTie, 

Point mixed s, in see. 

Lip mixed wh, in uMcli. 


Voice. 

g, in tage (Genu,), 
j, in yen. 
r, before vowel. 

V, in wie (Germ.), 
g (labialised, Germ.), 
j (French), 
z, in zeal. 
w, in tve. 


There are still some consonants in which the breath 
issues, not by a central aperture, but laterally, whether 
on both sides or on one. These are in English : — 


Breath. 
1, in else. 
th, in thin, 
f, in four. 


Voice. 
1, in ells. 
th, in thine. 

V, in voice. 


If instead of emitting breath, un vocalised or 
vocalised, through these channels, we shut them 
against the breath or against the voice, we get the 
consonants : — 


Breath, 
k, in hey. 

Sound between k and t. 
t, in town. 
p, in poet. 


Voice, 
g (hard),^fMw. 

Sound between g and d. 
d, in done. 
b, in hone. 


The English nasal consonants ng, a sound between 
ruj and n. n. and ni, are formed by shutting the mouth 
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passage and emitting breath or voice through the 
nose. The nasal passage is closed when the soft 
palate is lifted, it is opened when the soft palate 
descends. Nasal consonants may be vocal and non- 
vocal. 

This gives us altogether forty-eight consonants. 
To these must, however, be added the h, as represent- 
ing a mere emission of breath, without any friction, 
and the whisper, produced by the narrowing of the 
throat-passage. 

This is, no doubt, a very imperfect sketch of Mr. 
Melville BelFs system. It is particularly so, because 
I could not avail myself of the ingenious alphabet 
which he havS framed in order to give a pictorial re- 
presentation to every one of his letters. Still it will 
give an idea both of the strong and the weak points 
of what he calls Visible Speech. The weak points Mr. 
Melville Bell is himself the first to admit. Both vowels 
and consonants admit in reality of so many minute 
variations that no system of notation can ever do 
justice to them. The strength of the system consists 
in the classification of vowels and consonants, in 
their definition and their localisation. Critics con- 
tend that his classification and subdivision of vowels 
and consonants has either been carried too far or not 
far enough. We saw that several of his letters were 
admitted by Mr, Melville Bell himself to be useless for 
spoken languages, as far as we know them, and it is 
certainly a fact that other elocutionists differ from Mr. 
Melville Bell in assigning to each of his categories the 
sounds known to us in English, French, and German. 
These critics may be, as Mr. Melville Bell suggests, in- 
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capable and prejudiced, still Mr. Sweet, Professor Sie- 
vers, Dr. Victor, Dr. Paul Passy and others can hardly 
be classed as such. Indeed, on several points I feel 
inclined to agree with them. 

For practical purposes, more particularly for writ- 
ing down spoken dialects and languages not yet 
reduced to writing, any one of these systems will no 
doubt prove very useful. I have confined myself to 
that of Mr. Bell in its latest form (1887), as the most 
original and the most widely accepted system. 

Imag-e of tlie Ear and SEovement of the Tongue, 

We must not forget that in using any of these 
systems we have to learn not only how to prononnce, 
but likewise how to hear. The ear receives an im- 
pression, and the vocal organs have to make an 
effort to imitate that impression.' Nothing is more 
difficult than to hear accurately what is spoken in 
a language which we do not understand. An American 
gentleman, long resident in Constantinople, writes : — 

‘There is only one word in all my letters which I am certain 
(however they may he written) of not having spelt wrong, and 
that is the word hactshtasch, which signifies a present. I have 
heard it so often, and my ear is so accustomed to the sound, 
and my tongue to the pronunciation, that I am now certain I 
am not wrong the hundredth pait of a whisper or a lisp. 
There is no other word in the Turkish so well impressed on iny 
mind, and so well remembered. Whatever else I have written, 
bacJishftfsch ! my earliest acquaintance in the Turkish language 
I. shall never forget.’ 

^ The word intended is Bakhshish. 

* Coiist((ntviople and Its JEnvirons, by an American long resident, 
New York, 1835, vol, ii. p. 151 ; quoted in Marsh, Zech(/i'es, second 
series, p. 87. 
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\ et even tlie best elocutionists are som 
to strange illusions, and the sounds whic 
correctly defined before uttering them, ai-e 
always the same, when uttered. 

The Chinese word which by French 
generally represented as eul, is rendered 
authorities ol, eulh, evil, r'l, rll, ^irld. 
cuiious that the same word is soun 
Annam fii, in Japan nil 

Well do I remember how^ Ion 
could hear that and 


ig it took before I 
was not ant, that o/'was ov, that 

tongue Avas tung. 

If one has once heard correctly, the efibrt of imita- 
tion IS much less difficult. 

Nay, even in speaking our own language, our pro- 
nunciation IS constantly varying, and if" a man is asLd 
to pronounce a word a second time, so that we may hear 
1 better, he almost invariably pronounces it differently. 

If each letter is kept between the narrow limits 
assigned to it, much will have been gained, but we 
shall nei er got a really scientific classification of the 
sounds of the human voice till we can measure them 
as we measure heat, light, and now electricity also. ’ 

ielmholtz has shown how vowels may be analysed 
and reproduced according to their analysis. It is not 
impossible that the phonograph may in time supplv 
students of acoustics with the means of measurino- 
eveiy shade of sound produced on the revolvino- cylim 

m<!d T voice. There are the impressions 

made by the point stt to vibrate by the speaking voice. 
Vhy cannot these impressions he 
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become really Visible Speech, and to submit to actual 
measurement ? Barlow's experiments seem to me 
to point the way, but it is not for me to say more 
on such a subject. 

Tlie actual AlpliaTbet. 

We now return to the humbler task of describing 
the vowels and consonants with which the student of 
the Science of Language has chiefly to deal. Their 
system is, no doubt, less perfect than the purely 
physiological system elaborated by Mr. Melville Bell. 
But we must not forget that they answer the purpose 
for which they were intended, inasmuch as the prin- 
cipal languages of the world have been able with that 
small array of vowels and consonants to express all 
they had to say. They must be looked upon as typical 
sounds only, each admitting of a broad margin, i. e, of 
a considerable dialectic variety. The only question ivS 
with bow many, or with how few of such typical sounds 
the work of language can be carried on. No one can 
fail to see, for instance, that the i; has a difierent 
place of contact, as pronounced in king^ care, coal, 
eooli and ecm. In a physiological alphabet, therefore, 
•we ought properly to have six /c’s, nay even more, if 
we watch the k as followed by diflerent consonants, 
as in &, H, hxu But for our own purposes one 7c is 
sufficient, and if we have to mark dynamic difierences 
in the /c, they do not concern its pronunciation, but 
rather its liability to labialisation in certain languages, 
a peculiarity unrecognised in any physiological al- 
phabet. 

The Sanskrit short a is pronounced very differently 
even by educated natives in different parts of India, 



but we should always have to write it by even if 
pronounced like S or Dynamically, however, 
Sanskrit ci represents three sounds, e, and d', and 
though Sanskrit has dispensed with this threefold 
dialectic variety for the purpose of gramniatical 
distinctions, as, for instance, in Greek rijivco, ha\iov^ 
and ro'ftoy, the scholar finds it useful to mark that 
latent distinction in the Sanskrit vowel n, though no 
human ear could ever detect it. 

I still think that for a right appreciation of the 
letters used in the Aryan languages nothing can 
exceed the usefulness of the old Indian Pratisakliyas, 
particularly that of the Rig-veda. Even the Semitic 
alphabet, though of a very different character, can to 
a great extent be accommodated within the broad 
categories established by the ancient phoneticians of 
India. 

All that I shall attempt here is to give diagrams of 
the position of the vocal organs required for the 
utterance of the principal vowels and consonants. 
These diagrams are very rough, and do not pretend to 
give more than an approximative picture. ^ For didac- 
tic purposes,' as Professor Haeckel remarks,^ ‘simple 
schematic figures are far more useful and instructive 
than pictures which preserve the greatest faithfulness 
to nature and are carried out with the greatest exacti- 
Such minutely exact pictures may be seen, 
however, in Mr. Norman W. Kingsley's article, Ulus- 
trations of the Articulation of the Tongue, in Techiner’s 
vol. iii. pp. 225-248. They are simply 
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copies taken a very ingenious process of the interior 
of the mouth while engaged in pronouncing certain 
vowels and consonants. But the author knows too well 
in how many different ways the same sound may be 
produced by dilBFerent individuals, nay by the same 
individual, to wish us to accept these pictures as more 
than approximative. ^ It is not supposable/ he 
writes, ‘that all persons in making the same sound 
place the active accessory organs— the tongue, palate, 
&c. — in the same identical position. Variations to 
a greater or less extent can be observed in every 
one. Exactly the same resonating cavity in shape is 
not likely to exist in any two mouths. With the 
fixed portion of any buccah cavity differing somewhat 
in form from every other, the changeable portions, 
such as the tongue and palate, adapt themselves to 
circumstances and produce a resonating cavity of the 
same clang-character. The variations in the position 
of the articulatmg organs as seen in different persons 
in producing the same sound are then understood. 
So long as the integrity of the accessory organs is 
preserved, a resonating cavity of like clang-character 
can be formed.* 

Vowels. 

1. In pronouncing u we round the lips and draw 
down the tongue so that the cavity of the mouth 
assumes the shape of a bottle without a neck. Such 
bottles give the deepest notes, and so does the 
vowel ii. According to Helmholtz its inherent tone 
is F. 
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Examples : ’ 


longue somewhnt’mS" we 

Piloh, acceding e„ HelXL^re^tr' 

%. 6 . 


E'^AMPLes : 

^P6n syllable, loner . p ^ 
&ea?f; Germ. 0/en, ‘ ’ 

Op®sjllable,sliort,:.oo;o<,„.ff 

“SS'-lS-”.-- 

“s* ssi'jt *“■"/<! ‘''■ 
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3. If the lips are less rounded, and the tongue 
somewhat depressed, we hear the sound of k 


Examples : 

Open syllable, long, AUgmt 
(subs.); Fr. deest\^ Germ. 
deest. 

Open syllable, short, (aclj.); 
Fr. deesii Germ, deesf. 

Closed syllable, long, nought ; Fr. 
deest; Germ, deest. 

Closed syllable, short, ivhat ; 
Fr. deest ; Germ, deest. 


4 If the lips are wide open, and the tongue in its 
natural flat position, we hear the sound of a. In- 
herent pitch according to Helmholtz, flat. This 
seems the most natural position of the mouth in sing- 
ing; yet for the higher notes singers prefer the vowels 
e and % and they find it cliflicult to pronounce a 
and 'iL on the highest.^ 


particularly, liardly any vowels pair when free or stopped. On the 
qualitative, and not only quantitative, difference between long and short 
vowels, see Briicke, 1. c. p. 24, seq. and R. von Raimier. 

^ A sound similar to this is said to exist in the dialect of Orleans and 
tlie centre of France. 

^ Briicke, p. 13. 


Fig. r. 




Examples : 
oas ; Germ. da. 

Open syllable, short, papd ; • Pr 
rulat I Germ, dahei. 

Closed syllable, long, pa,,, p,. 
Basle; Germ, la/im. 

dee^i; 

-PI. Germ. 


TTl/v. , n . , , fc 


■ ■■ Examples': . 

Open syllable, long, r, 

«e ; Germ. ^eA. ' 

Open sylLnble, short, deriah Fr 
‘mi ; Germ. Gebe/. 

Closed syllable, long, l.-,/,, . 

Germ. ,^6/*;!. ’ 

Closed syllable, short, Ahi • p, 

; Germ. Felt. ’ ' 


of , "'"dtidldrL'sotri^i ‘to'n 

:: The fact m that there is no slim < jnf^^aw insteac 

open or ni dosed syllables, and evl^Ztnl’Zp T « 

tbe a IS seldom quite pure. -Accordim-”* Pronunciation 

“h to the peculiarities of local 
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raised at the same time^ we hear the sound of e. The 
long i is seldom quite pure in English, and particu- 
larly in singing we clearly hear a furtive % at the end 
of this vowel, day sounding like de%. The long o in 
the same manner is frequently followed by a short 
■no sounding like 016 - 4 ^. The buccal tube resembles a 
bottle with a narrow neck. The natural pitch of e is 
b'" flat or f'. 

6. If we raise the tongue higher still, and narrow 
the lips, we hear the sound of i. The buccal tube 
represents a bottle with a very narrow neck of no 
more than six centimetres from palate to lips. Such 
a bottle would answer to The natural pitch of ■/ 
is said to be 

Fig. 10. 

Examples: 

Open syllable, long, he ; Er. vie ; 

Germ, sie. 

Open syllable, short, Fr. 

viiesse ; Germ. Sihirien. 

Closed syllable, long, heeii; Fr. 
j)ire; Germ, mir. 

Closed syllable, short, been, pro- 
noimced hin ; Fr. mirroir ; 

Germ. mit. 

7. There is, besides, the most troublesome of all 
vowmls, the neuti’al vowel, sometimes called UrvocaL 

dialects we sometimes hear /am pronounced like fatorm, sometimes 
like/at>»?. The true pronunciation, of the Italian ama/wmust be learnt 
ii:: Italy. 

IT. ’ ■"k:, ' 






Professor Willis defines it as 
the reed, Mr. Ellis as the v( 
fied form. Some people hear 
rs imagine they 
it. If I could trust 


can distinguish: 
Illy own ear, 

X snoiiici say that this vowel was always pronounced 

with non-sonant or whispered breath ; that it is in 
fact a whispered, not a voiced, vowel. We know it 
best in short closed syllables, such as htot, dust, &c. 
^ IS supposed to be long in adsurd. Sir John 
Jierschel hears but one and the same sound in spm-t, 
c/sscrt, Ixird, mrhie, dove, oven, double, blood. Sheridan 
and Smart imagine they can distinguish between the 
vowels heard in bird nnd work, in wlvirUd and world 
There is no doubt that in English unaccented syl- 
lables have a strong tendency towards it, e o- 
agmnst, tdeti, vUldge, suppler, fuUy, muttSn. ToZ, 
smis to tun or tn in Paddmgtdn, ford to fUrd or 
jvd m ; ! and though some of these pronun- 

ciations may still be considered as vulgar, they are 
nevertheless real. ^ 

These are the principal vowels, and there are few 
languages in which they do not occur. But we have 
only to look to English, French, and German in order 

0 perceive that there are many varieties of vocal 
sound besides these. There is the French u, the Ger- 
man u, which lies between f and u ■ 2 as in French lu 

P,ofessoi’ 

Helmholtz has fixed the natural pitch of * as G- 

1 ^ *■> b and m are vocalic. 

roeition rcjuitf 
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There is the French eu, the German o, which lies be- 
tween e and o, as in French lienreux, 

German Komg, em 2 ^drt, or short in Bocke?- Professor 
Helmholte has fixed the natural pitch of d as sharp. 

There is dv as heard in hem% m German Fdfer, in 
'FTendi prStre, in Italian erha. Its natural pitch is 
c/' or b"'''. 

Several vowels as pronounced in English in un- 
accented syllables are what Biilcke calls imperfect 
vowels. They have been ranged under their corre- 
sponding typical sounds, but they have a phonetic 
character of their own. 

Thus there is the peculiar short a in closed syl- 
lables in English, such as hak ha2:>2Wi man. It may 
be heard lengthened in the affected pronunciation of 
half. 

There is the peculiar short k as heard in the Eng- 
lish Jia2')2'>y, Teality, Mf hnit 

There is the short e in closed syllables, such as 
heard in English debt, bed, men, which if lengthened 
comes very near to the German d in Fd^^f, and the 
French S in pritre, or e in phre, not quite the English 
there. 

Lastly, there are the diphthongs, as heard in English 
dot/, which arise when, instead of pronouncing 
one vowel immediately after another with two efforts 
of the voice, we produce a sound doming the change 

^ Tlie German o, if sliorfcened, seems to dwindle down to tlie neutral 
vowel, e.g. Of(rn, ovens, but offneii, to open. See Bii Bois-Eeymond, 
Kadnim^ p. 173. With a little practice, however, we can perceive a 
difference between the vowel in English Aut, and the vowel a in Ger- 
man Homer ; and it is easy to distinguish between the German Gutter 
and the English 
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from one position to the other that -would be required 
for each vowel. If we change the a into the position 
and pronounce a vowel, we hear ai as in aide. A 
singer who has to sing J on a long note will often 
end by singing the Italian i. If we change the a into 
the u position and pronounce a vowel, we hear au, as 
in Jioiv. Here, too, we find many varieties, such as 
Si, Si, ei, var;jdng in diflferent languages, nay in the 
dialects of one and the same language. 

This may seem a long and tedious list, though it is, in 
fact, buta very rough sketch, and I must refer to the works 
of Mr. Melville Bell, Ellis, and others, for many minute 
details in the chromatic scale of the vowels. Though 
the tube of the mouth, as modified by the tongue and 
the lips, is the principal determinant in the production 
of vowels, yet there ai-e other agencies at work, the 
velum pendulum, the posteriorwall of the pha'i'ynx, the 
greater or less elevation of the larynx,, all contributing 
at times to modify the cavity of the throat. It is 
said that in pronouncing the high vowels, the bones of 
the skuU participate in the vibration,^ and it has been 
proved by irrefragable evidence that the vdum pen- 
dulum, is of very essential importance in the pronun- 
ciation of all vowels. Thus Professor Czermak,^ by 
introducing a probe through the nose into the cavity 
of the pharynx, felt distinctly that the position of the 
velum was changed with each vowel; that it was 
lowest for a, and rose successively with e, o, u, i. 
reaching its highest point with i. 

^ BrUcke, p. 16. 

; Sitzu^hericMe der k k AMe,nk za Wien (mathemat. natur- 
Wissonscliaftliche Classe), xxiv. p. 5. Physhlngische Vortrage, p. 114. 
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He likewise proved that the cavity of the nose was 
more or less firmly closed during the pronunciation of 
certain vowels. By introducing water into the nose 
he found that while he pronounced i, o, the water 
would remain in the nose, but that it would pass into 
the fauces when he came to e, and still more when 
he uttered These two vowels, a and e, were the 
only vowels which Leblanc,^ a young man whose 
larynx was completely closed, failed to pronounce, 

Hasal Vowels. 

If, instead of emitting the vowel sound freely 
through the mouth, we allow the velum imidulum 
to drop and the air to vibrate through the cavities 
which connect the nose with the pharynx, we hear 
the nasal vowels^ so common in French, as on, 
in, an. It is not necessary that the air should 
actually pass through the nose; on the contrary, 
we may shut the nose, and thus increase the nasal 
twang. The only requisite is the removal of the 
velum, which, in ordinary vowels, covers the cliomim 
more or less completely.^ 

Consonants. 

Thei’e is no reason why languages should not have 
been entirely formed of vowels. There are words 
consisting of vowels only, such as Latin eo, I go ; ea, 

^ Funke, 1. c. p. 676. 

' Bindseil, Ahhandlungen zur allgemeinen vergleiclienden SjgracMeJiTe, 
1838, p. 212. 

Briicke, p. 27. 

^ The different degrees of tliis closure tested by the experiment 

Prof. Czerniak with a metal looking-glass applied to the nostrils 
during the pronunciation of pure and nasal vowels. Sitzimgsbenchie 
IF/ener xxviii. p. 575» xsix. p. 174 . 
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she; eoff, eastern ; the Greek eioeis (jftoet?, with high 
banks), but for its final s; the Hawaian hooiaioai, 
to testify, but for its initial breathing. Yet these 
very words show how unpleasant the effect of such 
a language would have been. Something else was 
wanted to supply the bones of language, namely, the 
consonants. Consonants are called in Sanskrit 
vyau(/ana, which means ‘rendering distinct or mani- 
fest, while the vowels are called s vara, sounds, from 
the same root which yielded stmorrus in Latin. 

As scholars ai'e always fond of establishing general 
theories, however scanty the evidence at their dis- 
posal, we need not wonder that languages like the 
Hawaian, in which the vowels predominate to a very 
considerable extent, should on that very ground have 
been represented as primitive languages. It was 
readily supposed that the general progress of lan- 
guage was from the slightly articulated to the 
strongly articulated ; and that the fewer the conso- 
nants, the older the language. Yet we have only to 
compare the Hawaian with other Polynesian lan- 
guages in order to see how erroneous this view would 
be. In these cognate languages the consonantal 
skeleton exists, and it is quite clear that these con- 
sonants were dropped in Hawaian. Consonants are 
much more apt to drop than to spring up. Dean 
Ramsay in his Rmiinhcences records a conversation 
between two Scotchmen, a shopman and a customer, 
relating to a plaid hanging at the shop-door. It 
consists entirely of vowels. 

Customer (inquiring the material) : Oo ? (wool) 

Shopman : Ay, oo (yes, wool). 
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Customer : A’ oo ? (all wool). 

Shopman : Ay, a’ oo (yes, all wool). 

Customer : A’ ae oo ? (all same wool). 

Shopman : Ay, a’ ae oo (yes, all same wool). 

Here -we know that the consonants existed, but 
were dropt. Prof. Biischmann expresses the same 
opinion with regard to the Polynesian languages: 
«Mes reeherches m’ont conduit a la conviction, quo 
cet etat de pauvretd phonique polynesienne n’est pas 
tant Tdtat naturel d’une langue prise a sa naissance, 
qnhine det4ioration du type vigoureux des langties 
inalaies occidentales, amende par un peuple qiii a pen 
de disposition pour varier les sons.’ ^ The very name 
of Havaii or more correctly Hcmai'i^ confirms this 
view. It is pronounced 


in the Samoan dialect, Savail 

Tahitian, Havai’i 

Rarotongan, Avaiki 

Nukuhivan, Havaiki 

New Zealand, Hawaiki 


from which the original form may be inferred to have 
been Savaiki? 

All consonants fall under the category of noises, 
and there are certain noises that could hardly be 
avoided even in a language which was meant to con- 
sist of vowels only. If we watch any musical instru- 
ments, we can easily perceive that their sounds are 
always preceded by certain noises, arising from the 
first impulses imparted to the air before it can pro- 
duce really musical sensations. We hear the puffing 

^ Buschmaun, lies Marq, p. 36, 59. Pott, Elymolo<jische Forsckmigen^ 
ii. 46. 
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and panting of the siren,- the scratching of the violin, 
the hammering of the pianoforte, the spitting of the 
flute. The same in speaking. If we send out our 
breath, intending it to be vocalised, we often hear 
the rushing out, the initial impulse produced by 
the inner air as it reaches the outer. 

BreatMugTs. 

If we breathe freely, the glottis is wide open » 
and the breath emitted can be distinctly heard. Mere 
breathuig, however, is not yet our h, or the apiriius 
usper An intention is required to change mere 
breathing into A; the velum penclulimi has to assume 
its proper position, the larynx is stiffened, the glottis 
narrowed in order to produce an accumulation and 
mtensification of the breath ; this breath is then 

'SstTb of the abdominal muscles. 

Ihis IS the h in its purest state, the Greek spmtus 

uspei, free, as yet, from any degree of hoarseness that 
may e imparted to it by subsequent barriers. These 
barriers are formed by narrowing different portions 
of the larynx or the throat, and they have given rise 
particularly in the Semitic langurs and in som^ 

i^Twr to a great variety of guttural breath- 

which, even with the help of the lar:jmgoscope, it 

«xk. l858,S ' *'■ vol. 

with its aperture in the pronnnciatL of otheJ letlei! 
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is difficult accurately to analyse or to describe. ‘With 
regard to dead languages, as for instance the ancient 
Greek, it is a hopeless task to attempt to determine 
the exact formation of their true guttural breathings. 
But, without wishing to commit myself to any opinion 
as to the exact degree of harshness imparted by the 
ancient Greeks to their TTvevfjia bacrv, it will be con- 
venient to retain the name of asper for the 

least modified form of the guttural breathing. 

Now it is clearly possible^ while the breath is thus 
passing through the more or less compressed throat, 
to bring the vocal chords near to each other, so that 
the breath in passing should produce a kind of friction 
or imperfect vibration. As the ('), the spiTiMis asper, 
described before, is the type of all the modifications 
of non-sonant breath, this letter would be the type 
of all the modifications of sonant breath, or of ex- 
haled voice. The Sanskrit h must come very near 
to it, for it is described as a breath or wind, like s, 
but at the same time as sonant. As I wish to retain 
for the non-sonant breath, in its purest form, the 
name of spirUus asper, I should wdsh to assign to the 
typical form of sonant breath the name of spwitws 
lenis, wfithout, however, committing myself to any 
opinion as to the exact pronunciation of 'irvevfjia yf/tX6v 
in different parts of Greece, or at different periods in 
the history of the Greek languages.^ 

^ Pi-ofessor Czermak, in trying to define tke nature of tlie irv^vi^a 
^i\6v in Greek, explains it as ^ the explosive sound at the beginning of 
a vowel where the tone breaks forth, having for its only, and often 
hardly perceptible, extraneous admixture, the peculiar acoustic pheno- 
menon of the first explosive opening of the glottis, appearing other- 
wise in its full strength and purity/ Professor Czermak, in fact, seems 
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We often heai- the spiritus lenis, like a sliaht 
bubble, if we listen to the pronunciation of any ini- 

to understand by ^i\6v the cmtp de la glotte, the sound produced 

y the explosive contact of the two sides of the glottis. If that had 
been the Greek mw/xa fi\6v, the name would not have been chosen verv 
apply, for the co»p ie la ghUe is not the breath itself, the meSua but 
the sound produced by a check imposed upon the sonant breath The 
adjective Mf^appHcd to weCpa does by no inea.rpiW ts S 

Hkrthe%::: trparcts 

“ *'>• '■“* 11, 5,,i. 

withoHt tlat rouglDMi °Thf i e. letttn that were 

used m a merely negative sense in k md {, LoV 

»5,t?rrii-.s,rrs ■“ - f 

If the f.»«in GreeThadbLtX'SsTot ci,^^ 

possible to answer positively What is of / 

it is possible to^efinSheliolwfe^^^ 

letters, the three last^are act ta can define these four 

i» this tobe woS^TooSitr Nor 

« ti. ta..i'„ tb. i ‘„v.s 

• “ •' its ?iit 3X:i2 
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tial vowel, as in old, art, ache, ear, or if we pronounce 
liand,’ as it is pronounced by vulgar peojole, 
* my 'and.’ According to some physiologists/ and ac- 
cording to nearly all grammarians, this initial noise 
can be so far subdued as to become evanescent, and 
we all imagine that we can pronounce an initial 
voivel quite pure.^ Yet I believe the Greeks were 
right in admitting the spirUim lenis a>B inherent in 
all initial vowels that have not the spiritU'S ctspeo^; 
and the laryngoscope clearly shows in aE initial 
vowels a sustained narrowing of the vocal chords, 
quite distinct from the narrowing and sudden opening 
that takes place in the pronunciation of the h. 

There is another very important distinction between 
spiritus asper and lenis. It is impossible to sing 
the spiritus asper, that is to say, to make the breath 
which produces it, sonant. If we try to sing ha, the 
voice does not come out till the li is over. W e might 
as ■well try to whistle and to sing at the same 

easily be mistaken for tke check that constitutes the explosive tenuis ; 
nor would it be easy, in spite of the most hair-splitting definitions, to 
distinguish the sound of the glottal explosive media from that of the 
glottal sonant breath. Briicke doubts whether the glottal sonant breath 
can be ranged as a distinct letter. ‘ Sonant consonants/ he says (p. 85 ) 
‘ spring from non-sonant consonants simply by means of narrowing the 
glottis till it produces a sound ; and if this is done with the h, the result 
must be the pure tone of the voice without any additional rustle/ In 
strict logic this is true, but in actual language we neither get a perfectly 
pure (‘),nor a perfectly pure (’), and the slightest trace of hoarseness would 
give to the (*) and to the (’) their peculiar consonantal body. 

^ Briicke, p. 9, 

^ Briicke, p, 85. ‘ If in pronouncing the 6 p^f^^^^ 6 * asper the glottis he 

narrowed, we hear the pure tone of the voice without any additional 
noise/ The noise, however, is quite perceptible, particularly in the vo;& 
clandcstina. 
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The reason of this is clear. If the breath that 
is to produce h is to become a tone, it must be checked 
by the vocal chords, but the very nature of h consists 
in the noise of the breath rushing forth ttnchecked 
from the lungs to the outer air. The spiritus lenis, 
on the contrary, can be sounded, because, in pro- 
nouncing it, the breath is checked near the vocal 
chords, and changed to voice. 

The distinction -which, with regard to the hrst 
breathing or spiritus, is commonly called asper and 
lenis^ is the same which, in other letters, is known by 
the names of hard and soft^ surd and sonant^ temiis 
and media? The peculiar character meant to be 
described by these terms, and the manner in which 
it is produced are the same throughout. The authors 
of the PrS;tisakhy as knew what has been confirmed 
by the laryngoscope, that, in pronouncing what are 
called ienueSi hard or surd letters, the glottis is open, 
while, in pronouncing the medim^ soft or sonant letters, 
glottis is closed. In the first class of letters, the 
chords are simply neutral ; in the second, they 
so close that, though not set to vibrate periodi- 
, they produce a hum, or what has been called a 
fricative noise (Reibungsgerausch). Anticipating the 

* See E. von Eanmer, Gesammelte Schriften.p, 371, note, tTolxannes 
Muller 8ays, ' The only continua which is quite mute and cannot be 
by the tone or the humming of the voice, is the the 
aspirate. If one attempts to pronounce the h loud, with the tone of the 
chorclse vocal es, the humming of the voice is not synchronous with the 
h, but follows it, and the aspiration vanishes as soon as the air is 
changed into tones by the chordae vocales/ 

® Czermak, JE^li^siologuclie Vortraget p. 120: ‘'Die Keibungslaute 
zerfallen genau so wie die Verschlusslaute ^n iHiclie oder toneudCj bei 
denen das Stimmritzengerausoh oder der laut^"^ Stimmton mitlautet’ — und 
in Imrfe oder fonlose, bei denen der Kelilkopf absolut still ist/ 
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distinction between and g, d, h, I may quote 

here the description given by Professor Helmholtz 
of the general causes which produce their distinction. 

^The series of the medise, cZ, g' he says, ‘differs 
from that of the tenues, p, t, k, by this, that for the 
former the glottis is, at the time of consonantal open- 
ing, sufSciently narrowed to enable it to sound, or at 



least to produce the noise of the vox dandestina^ or 
whispei', while it is wide open with the tenues,^ and 
therefore unable to sound.’ 


‘ Medim are therefore accompanied by the tone of 
the voice, and this may even, when they begin a 
syllable, set in a moment before, and when they end 
a syllable, continue a moment after the oj)ening of 
the mouth, because some air may be driven into the 

^ See Lepsius, Die Arahischen S^racklaute, p. 108, line 1. 
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dosed cadty of the mouth .ud support the sound of 

tile \ocal chords in the laiynx.’ 

‘Because of the narrowed glottis, the rush of the 
than with the tenues, which are pronounced with the 

lush forth at once from the chest/^ ^ 

We now return to an examination of the various 

, and sq/ii;, or surd and smiant. The simple 
breathing m Its double cbaracter of s.nf and sonXf 

. tarn baiiiers or gates formed by the tono-ue the 

soft and has-d palate, the teeth, and the Kps. “ 

If, instead of allowing the breath to escape freelv 

Ze h “C T 'r- 

cheeh the hseath as it .::eht\h:‘t5eZetl“£ 

isZo't ‘r" “■* 

the soft letters /ffef/ ethtletf He % ]elter.sy/«te, blown, 

though always sonant iu Sh a^e n r"’-' 
therefore divities the exhalfd consonant- ^“"S-n.'iges, and 
classes, sonant and non-sonant See o ^r into two 

of En,m OmogrupCandVrTj ""- 

New York, lSb'2. ^ F^onuncwUon. by Prof. R. p. Tafel. 
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A second barrier is formed by bringing tbe tongue 
in a more contracted state towards the point where 
the hard palate begins, a little beyond the point 
where the h is formed. Letting the breath pass this 
isthmus, we produce the sound cli as heard in the 
German C/wm or ' a sound very difficult to an 


Fig. 33. Fig. 14. 



'h (ell) ; e.g. Loch, (ch); e.g. ioh (German), 

’ll (g) ; e.g. Tage (German). y (y) ; e.g. yea, 

Englishman, though approaching to the initial sound 
of words like liume, huge} If we soften or voice 
the breath as it reaches this barrier, we arrive at 
the familiar sound of y in year.^ 

A third barrier, produced by advancing the tongue 
towards the teeth, modifies the breath into 6', the voice 

^ Ellis, English Ekoneiics, § 47. 

^ Tliere is no evidence whatever that the Sanskrit palatal flatus ^ (s) 
was ever pronounced like cJi in German China and ich. Most likely it 
was the assibilated sound which can be produced if, while keeping the 
organs in the position for German ehj we narrow the passage and 
strengthen the breath. This, however, is merely an hypothesis. 
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foi'mer completely ewrd, the latter sonant - 
fo. mrtance. or rice ; and seed or ,*e. ’ 

bai ‘o^Sue 

skape, so a.at ^e can ZlfyZZT^TT’ 

palate. By pressing- the breath throuo-h 

Kg. 15 . 




s ; e. g. //le Yise, rice, sin. 
2 ; e. g. to rise, zeal. 


s (sh) ; e. g. sharp. 
^ j e* g. azure. 


TZZ' 

ate position of tt ‘ ZT r''" ‘’“"- 

ehould reaUy strike th^ root of tte piT fit* 

aw r p3': sirrsaZetr “ 
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the upper teeth, or, according to others, by placing 
it against the edge of the upper teeth, or even be- 
tween the edges of the npper and lower teeth. If, 
then, we emit the breath, we form the English 
th, if we emit the voice, the English dh ; the former 
mute, as in breath, the latter intonable, as in to 
breathe, and both very difficult for a German to 
pronounce. 


Fig. 17. Fig. 18. 



A sixth barrier is formed by bringing the lower lip 
against the upper teeth. This modifies the breath 
to /, the voice to -r, as heard in life and to live, half 
and to halve, 

A seventh barrier is possible by bringing the two 
lips together. The sound there produced by the 
breath would be the sound which we make in blow- 
ing out a candle; it is not a favourite sound in 
civilised languages. If voiced, however, the sound 
IL ■■'L 
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is very common ; it is the iv in German as heard in 
Quelle^ Q, Kwelle also sometimes in the German 
IFind^ &c. 

An eighth barrier is formed by slightly contracting 
and rounding the lips, instead of bringing them 
together flat against each other. Here the breath 
assumes the sound of wh (originally }m\ m %vlieel^ 
which; whereas the voice is the common Englisln 
double u, as heard in imal? 

We have thus examined eight modifications of the 
breath and voice, beginning with Bfiritus a^per and 

and ending wdth 
^ the labial breathing of 

wh and They are all 
emitted either eruptively 
or prohibitively, and de- 
termined by certain nar- 
rowings of the mouth. 
Considering the great 
pliability of the muscles 
of the tongue and the 
mouth, we can easily 
imagine other possible 
narrowings; but wdth 
the. exception of, '.some'' 

„ . . . peculiar letters of the 

bemitic and African languages, we shall find these 
eight sufiicient for our own immediate purjioses. 

^ Briicke, Le, p. 34. 

As my definition of the as a whispered counterpart of w has 
>een declared entirely false by an Amerioan critic, Mr. Whitnev’ and 

■of EnS ae correct pronunciation 

b sh,- to say nothing of American, I quote my authorities. Mr. 



w (wh) ; e.g. which. 
w ; e.g. we. 
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The peculiar guttural sounds of the Arabs, which 
have given rise to so much discussion, have at last 
been scientifically defined by Professor Czemiak. 
After hearing these letters pronounced by an Arab, 
he tried to imitate them, and by applying the laryn- 
goscope to himself, he was able to watch the exact 
formation of the Hha and Ain, which constitute a 
separate class of guttural breathings in the Semitic 
languages. This is his account. If the glottis is 
narrowed and the vocal chords brought near toge- 
ther, not however in a straight parallel position, but 
distinctly notched in the middle, while, at the same 
time, the epiglottis is pressed down, then the stream 
of breath in passing assumes the character of the 
Arabic Hha, as different from the spiritus asper, 
the Arabic If this Hha is made sonant, it becomes 
Ain. Starting from the configuration as described for 
Hha, all that takes place in order to change it into Ain 
is that the rims of the apertures left open for Hha 
are brought close together, so that the stream of air 
striking against them causes a vibration in thejiss^ra 
laryngea, and not, as for other sonant letters, in the 
real glottis. These ocular observations of Czermak,^ 

Ellis, in iiis Unitcrsal Writing^ p. 6, says ; ‘ Also disting-iiish 'imal, 
wheels teal, feel, where wh represents the whisper of to. Some ortho- 
epists and most foreigners confuse loh with Aw.’ Mr. Bell, in his Prhi- 
ciple^ of Speech, p. 52, says, ^ When the aperture of the lips is slightly 
enlarged by the separation of their anterior edges, and the breath passes 
between tlie inner edges of the lips, the effect is that of the English wA, 
w ; the former being the voiceless, the latter the vocal form of the same 
articulation.’ 

^ SUzungdieriehie de)* mathematuch~7ia.furwi$senstdiaftUcJi.en Clasiie 
(lev htherlichen Ahmlemie der Wimenschoften, xxu., p. 576, seq. 
Professor Lepsius, Did Arahisclmi SprachUmte^ has but partially 

L 2 
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coincide with the phonetic descriptions given by Arab 
gi'ammai-ians, and particularly with Wallin’s account. 
If the vibration in the fissura laryngea takes place 
less regularly, the sound assumes the character of a 
trilled r, the deep guttural r of the Low Saxons. The 
Arabic ^ and ^ I must continue to consider as near 
equivalents of the ch in loch and li in German tage, 
though the pronunciation of the g approaches some- 
times to a trill, like the t gtasseye. 

Trills. 

We have to add to this class of letters two which 
are commonly called trills, the r and the 1. They can 
be pronounced both as sonant and surd, but they ditfer 
from^ the other modifications by a vibration of certain 
portions of the mouth. Many people are deficient in 
their pronunciation of the ditferent r’s, which are 
weU described by Mr. Ellis.i ‘ In the trills,’ he writes, 
the breath is emitted with sufiicient force to cause a 
vibration, not merely of some membrane, but of some 
much more extensive soft part, as the uvula, tongue, 
or lips. In the Arabic grh (grhain), which is the 
same as the Northumberland hurr {burgrh, Ha^rhiut 
for Harriet), and the French Provencal r grassevd 
(as, Paris c’est la France, Paghri c’est la Fgrhance), 
the uvula Hes along the back part of the tongue,’ 
pointing to the teeth, and is very distinctly vibrated 
If the tongue is more raised and the vibration indis- 

.^opted the views of Briicke and Czermak on what they caU the 
«- ioffl ts in Arabic. See also a curious controversy between 
T*? Professor Lepsius, in the 12th voluL of the 

ItxUcUifi JXLT vergleiohende Sp^'aeJiforschung. 

Universal Writing and Printing, by A. j. Ellis, B.A., 1856, p. 5. 
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tinct or very slight^ the result is the English r in more ^ 
poor, lyhile a still greater elevation of the tongue pro- 
duces the r as heard after palatal vowels, as hear, 
mere, fire. These trills are so vocal that they form 
distinct syllables, as surf, serf, fur, fir, virtue, hono'iir, 
and are with difficulty separable from the vowels. 
Hence, when a guttural vowel precedes, the effect of 
the r is scarcely audible. Thus laud and lord, father 
and farther, are scarcely distinguishable/ 

Professor Helmholtz describes r and I as follows : — 
‘In pronouncing r the stream of air is periodically 
entirely interrupted by the trembling of the soft 
palate or of the tip of the tongue, and we then get 
an intermittent noise, the peculiar jarring quality of 
which is produced by these very intermissions. In 
pronouncing I the moving soft lateral edges of the 
tongue produce, not entire interruptions, but oscilla- 
tions in the force of air.’ ^ 

If the lips are trilled the result is hrh, a sound 
which children are fond of making, but wiiich, like 
the corresponding spiritus asper, is of little import- 
ance in speaking. If the tongue is placed against 
the teeth, and its two lateral edges, or even one only, 
are made to vibrate, we hear the sound of I, which can 
easily be voiced, as well as the r. 

We have thus exhausted one class of letters which 
all agree in this, that they can be pronounced by 
themselves, and that their pronunciation can he con- 
tinued. In Greek, they are all included under the 
name of Hemiphona, or semi-vowels, while Sanskrit 
grammarians mention as their specific quality that, 
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in pronouncing them, the two organs, the active and 
passive, which are necessary for the production of all 
consonantal noises, are not allowed to touch each 
other, but only to approach. 

Ciiec&s or KCtttes, 

We now come to the third and last class of letters, 
which are distinguished from all the rest by this, that 
lor a time they stop the emission of breath altogether, 
rhey are called by the Greeks cqyhdna, mutes, because 


uney are without any voice. They are formed, as the 
banskrit gTammarians say, by complete contact of the 
active and passive organs. They will require very 
little explanation. If we bring the root of the tongue 
apmst the soft palate, we hear the consonantal noise 
0 w If we bring the tongue against the teeth, we 

v pronounced with 

ishadv 1 v«tam, slight opening, or asprishiam, no oontaot. 
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hear the consonantal noise of t. If we bring the lower 
against the upper lip, we hear the consonantal noise 
of ‘p- The real difference between those three articula- 
tions consists in this, 
that in two fiat siir- 
faces are struck against 
each other ; in t, a sharp 
against a flat surface ; 
in k a round against a 
hollow surface. These 
three principal contacts 
can be modified almost 
indefinitely, in some 
cases without percep- 
tibly altering the articu- 
lation. If pronounce 
kUi kat /a, the point of 
contact between tongue and palate advances con- 
siderably without much influence on the character 
of the initial consonant. The same applies to the t 
contact.^ Here the essential point is that the tongue 
should strike against the wall formed by the teeth. 
But this contact may be effected — 

1. By flattening the tongue and bringing its edge 
against the alveolar part of the palate. 

2. By making the tongue convex, and bringing the 
lower surface against the dome of the palate (these are 
the lingual or cacuminal letter's in Sanskrit).^ 

^ Briicke, p. 38. 

" Formerly called cerehral, a mistranslation of mUrddlianya, 
thoughtlessly repeated by many Sanskrit scholars and retained by others, 
on the strange ground that the mistake is too absurd to mislead anybod 3 ^ 
Briicke, p. 37. 
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3. By making the tongue convex, and bringing the 
upper surface against the palate, the tip against the 
lower teeth (dorsal t in Bohemian). 

4. By slightly opening the teeth and stopping the 
aperture by the rounded tongue, or by bringing the 
tongue against the teeth. 

Most languages have only one the first or the 
foui’th, some have two ; but we seldom find more 
than two sets of dentals distinguished phonetically 
in one and the same dialect. 

If we place the tongue in a position intermediate 
between the guttural and dental contact, we can pro- 
duce various consonantal sounds which go by the 
general name of palatal. The click that can be pro- 
duced by jerking the tongue, from the position in 
which tcA. and yea are formed, against the palate, 
shows the possibility of a definite and simple conso- 
nantal contact analogous to the two palatal breath- 
mgs. Some physiologists, however, and among them 
Briicke,! maintain that ch in English and Italian 
consists of two letters, t followed by ah, and should 
not be classed as a simple letter. In Sanskrit, how- 
ever, the palatal check, the Ic, must be treated as a 
single letter, for it does not lengthen a preceding 

consonants would do"! 

What the exact pronunciation of this palatal letter 
may have been at different periods of the history of 
Sanskrit, is impossible to say. It is curious, however 
to observe that, while the simple k and ^ do not 
lengthen a preceding vowel, the aspirated M does so, 

‘ Briioke, p. 63, seq. He wonM. however, distinguish these coneretp 
eonsonauts from groups of consonants, such as f, f. 
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and is in consequence written hhJu The ib, as some- 
times heard in English, in kind, card, mibe, co%u, 
sounding almost \i\.e hyind, cyard, cyuhe, cyoiv, may 
giye us an idea of the transition of k into %, and 
finally into English cA, In the northern dialects of 
Jutland a distinct j is heard after k and g if followed 
by (B, e, 0, 0 ; for instance, kjcBv\ kjcer, gjekk, kjerk, 
skjell, msteo^d of kwv\ kwr, 

It is not always perceived that these three con- 
sonants k, t, p, and their modifications, represent in 
reality two quite different effects. If we say ha, the 
effect produced on the ear is very different from ah 
In the first case the consonantal noise is produced by 
the sudden opening of the tongue and palate ; in the 
second by their shutting. This is still clearer in pa, 
and In we hear the noise of two doors 
opening, in ap of two doors shutting. In empire we 
hear only half a p ; the shutting takes place in the m, 
and the p is nothing but the opening of the lips. In 
topmost we hear likewise only half a ; we hear the 
shutting, but the opening belongs to the m. The 
same in uppermost. It is on this ground that these 
letters have sometimes been called divkhm, or di- 
visible, as opposed to the first class, in which that 
difference does not exist ; for whether I say sa or as, 
the sound of s is exactly the same. 

Sonant Checks, or Medise. 

We should now have finished our survey of the 
alphabet of nature, if it was not that the consonantal 

^ See Kuhn’s Zeitsclirifti xii. 147 ; M. M., On the Frommciatm of e 
hfpore <?, i, y, ae, eii, in "Cqj^ Academy, 15 Eebr. 1871. 
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stops h, t, Pi are liable to certain modifications, wbich, 
as they are of gi-eat importance in the formation of 
language, deserve to be carefully considered. What 
is it that changes k into g and ng, t into d and ft, 2 ^ 
into h and m ? .B is called a media, a soft letter, a 
sonant, in opposition to p>, which is called a tenuis, a 
hard letter, or a surd. But what is meant by these 
terms? A tenuis, we saw, was so called by the 
Greeks in opposition to the aspirates, the Greek 
grammaa-ians wishing to express that the aspirates 
had a rough or shaggy sound, ^ whereas the tenues 
were bald, slight, or thin. This does not help us 
much. ‘ Soft ’ and ‘ hard ’ are terms which no doubt 
express an outward difference of yj and h, but they 
do not explain the cause of that difference. The pro- 
cess -which produces the difference between k and g, t 
and d, p and 6, is well described by Briicke (p. 55) : 
‘la all the systems,’ he writes, ‘elaborated by the 
students of language who have studied comparative 
p onology, the 'tnedice are classed as sonant, because 
phonetically they stand to the sonant fricative sounds 
(the sonant breathings) in the same relation as the 
tenues to the non-sonant (the surd breathing) 
borne, however, hesitate to class them simply as 
sonant letters, because they^ cannot be produced con- 
tinuously by the sonant voice. Against this we have 
0 remark: The voice, as we have just seen, does 
sound sometimes really during the shutting of the 
organs ; or, if this is not so, the glottis at least is nar- 
rowed during the shutting of the organs so as to be 


] Erueke, p. 90. Dion. Hal. 

Ihe p. 103. 


B. von Kanmerj 


m 
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ready to sound, wMch is never the ease with non- 
sonan consonants. If therefore the tone of the voice 
does stop, this IS only because the difference between 
the pi^sure of the air m the chest and the mouth is 
no sufficiently great to cause a current which would 
produce a vibration of the vocal chords. With the 
the vocal chords ai-e ready to sound as long as 

thciefoie at once, as soon as the closure is over. This is 
th^haracterzstic difference between tenuis and media ’ 
We may now understand why the terms soft and 
baid, as applied to 6 and p, are by no means so 
xnappropnate as has sometimes been supposeT 1 

w distinction between 

i and d p and b, is marked much more by hardness 
and softness of contact than by breath 

do not elt r f ^ 

CIO not exist. Czermak, by using his probe as do 

{mutiB toues) drove it np „„oi, violontly 

than sonant or soft consonants (mute medim) ^ Tim 
normal impetus of the breath is certainly checSd 
Bubdued softened, when we pronounce b ; it does not 
strike straight against the baiTier of the hps ■ it 
hesitates, so to say, and we hear how it clings to ’the 
g ottis in Its slow onward passage. The same obser- 
vation IS made by Dr. Verner.3 <ln pronouncing 

I Lewes, Life of Goethe, p. 426. 

con-ectf ' but nevertheless quite 

Iviilm’s Zvitschrift, xxiii, 110, 
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sonant consonants,’ he says, ‘ the chox’dee are brought 
together so as almost to touch. The small aperture 
prevents the free stream of the breath, so that the 
stream becomes weaker, and the closing of the buccal 
tube and the explosion are less energetic than with 
the surd consonants.’ 

^ Hardness and softness may therefore be quite 
rightly considered as secondary quahties of tenues 
and medm, of surd and sonant letters. The true 
physiological difference, however, between p and b, t 
and d, k and g, is due to the fact that with the foi’mer 
the glottis is wide open, with the latter narrowed, so 
as to produce voice, or, of the edges only approximate 
whisper. ’ 



Lastly , g, d, b, may be modified to ng, n, m. For 
these three nasals a full contact ^ takes place, but the 


rwl or dhmuB and 

fncaUv„ or eonhnuce, classes the nasals with the former. I do no 
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breath IS stopped, not abruptly as in the tenues, hut 
in the same manner as with the medite. At the same 

time the breatliing is 


Tiff. 25. 





emitted, not through the 
mouth, but generally 
through the nose. It is 
not necessaiy, however, 
that breath should be 
propelled through the 
nose, as long as the veil 
is withdrawn that sepa- 
rates the nose from the 
pharynx. Water injected 
into the nose while n 
and in are pronounced 
rushes at once into the 
windpipe.1 Where the withdrawal of the velum is 
rendered impossible by disease-such a case came 

:,Tz 

known what Lepsins had written in defen.... „/v • , “"S’lttohave 

his yiew erroneous. . 

and n among the omsonantes f ^nd f S 

.^m»t (the frioeion) which 

^ Czermak, Wiener AJcademie, xxiv, -p^ 9, 
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under Czermak’s ’ observation— pure nasals cannot be 
produced.^ 

The so-called mouilld 
other mouille 
tion of a final 
letters.® 


or softened nasal, and all 
consonants, are produced by the addi- 
y 5 and need not be classified as simnlf* 


Aspirated Cliecks. 

For most languages the letters hitherto described 
^ould be amply sufficient; but in the more hichlv- 
orgamsed forms of speech new distinctions were intro- 
c need and gi-aphically expressed which deserve some 
explanation. Instead of pronouncing a tenuis as it 
ought to bo pronounced, by cutting sharp throuo-h 
16 stream of breath or tone which proceeds from the 

Si’ to let it 

explode audibly as soon as 

withdrawn. In this mann 

surd aspii*ates which occur 

kb, thj ph. 

11, on the contrary, we 
allow the soft breathing 
contact is remo ved, we Ir 
are of frequent occnrrenci 
Much discussion has lx 
soft aspirates, the quest! 

Funke, p. 681. Czermak, TP' 

^ Professor Helmlioltz has th 
and IST reseiiilile the vowels in 
noise in the buccal tube. The I 
through the nose. Tlie mouth fo 
the souiKl If we watch from be] 
together, the nasals m and n are 
' Briicke, Q-nmdzuqe, p. 1 


le, xxIt. p. 173. 
.. remarks on M and 
their formation, because they c 
>uceal tube is sliut, and the voice 
rmsonly a resounding cavity, iiy 
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element was really a complete consonantal contact, or 
whether the contact was incomplete, and the letters 
intended were only hard and soft spirants. As we 
have no means of hearing either the old Brahmans or 
the ancient Greeks pronounce their hard aspirates, 
and as it is certain that pronunciation is constantly 
changing, we cannot hope to derive much aid either 
from modern Pandits or from modern Greeks. The 
Brahmans of the present day are said to pronounce 
their kh, th, and ph like a complete tenuis, followed 
by the spiritus asper. The nearest approach to kh 
is said to be the English kh in inhhorn^ though this 
can hardly be a good illustration, as hei'e the tenuis 
ends and the aspirate begins a syllable. The Irish pro- 
nunciation of Idnd^ likewise been quoted 

as in some degree similar to the Sanskrit hard aspi- 
rates. In the modern languages of India, where the 
Sanskrit letters are transcribed by Persian letters, we 
actually find kh represented by two letters, k and h^ 
joined together, and pronounced accordingly. With 
the modern Greeks, on the contrary, the three aspirates 
have become breathings, like h, th, f. It seems to me 
that the only two points of importance are, first, 
whether these aspirates in Greek or Sanskrit were 
formed with or without complete contact^ and, secondly, 
whether they were classed as surd or as sonant. The 
ancient grammarians of India allow, as far as I can . 
judge, of no doubt on either of these points. The 
hard aspirates are formed by complete contact 
(spT^sh^a), and they belong to that class of letters 
for which the glottis must be completely open, i. e. to 
the surd or hard consonants. These two points once 
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tibidioiihjiea put an end to all speculations on the 
dynamic character of these letters. What their exact 
sound may have been is difficult to determine, because 
the ancient authorities vary in their descriptions. 
They aie said to be uttered Tvith a strong out- 
breathing (mah^pr^iia), but this, as it is shared by 
them in common with the soft aspirates and the hard 
breaths, cannot constitute their distinctive feature. 
Their technical name ‘soshman,’ i.e. ‘with wind,^ 
would admit of two explanations. ‘ Wind ’ might be 
taken in the general sense of breath, or-— and this, I 
believe, is more correct— in the sense of the eio-ht 
letters called ‘ the winds ’ in Sanskrit, h, s, s h s 
tongue-root breath (eihvamhliya), labial ’ brelth 
(Upadhmaniya), neutral breath (Visarga), and 
neutral nasal (Anusvara). Thus it is actually 
maintained by some ancient grammarians ^ that the 
hard aspnates are the hard letters, k, t, p, toc^ether 
with the corresponding winds or homorganic breath- 
ings ; that IS to say, kh is=k + tongue-root breath, 
th—t-fs, ph=p-f- labial breath. 

As to the old Greek aspirates, we know that they 
belonged to the aphona, i.e. that they were formed by 
complete contact. They were not originally hemi- 
phona or breathings, though they became so after- 
wards. That they were hard, or pronounced with 
open glottis, we must gather from their original signs 
inch as DH, and from their reduplicated forms, tl 


. xxxii, ^S^ukala-pratisaklij^a, 
Cnrtius, Gr. Efymologie^ ii. p. 11. 
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It is more difficult to determine the real nature of 
the Sanskrit soft aspirateSj gh, dh, bh. According 
to some grammarians they are produced by the union 
of g, d, b, with \ which in Sanskrit is a sonant letter, 
a spiritiis lenis in its least modified form.^ The same 
grammarians, however, maintain that they are not 
formed entirely with the glottis closed, or as sonant 
letters, but that they and the h require the glottis 
^ both to be opened and to be closed! What this means 
is somewhat obscure. A letter may be either surd 
or sonant, but it can hardly be both, and the fact that 
not only the four soft aspirates but the simple 
also were considered as surd-sonant, would seem to 
show that an intermediate rather than a compound 
utterance is intended. One thing is certain, namely, 
that neither the surd nor the sonant aspirates were 
originally mere breathings. They are both based on 
complete contact, and therefore different from the surd 
and sonant breathings which sometimes take their 
places in cognate tongues. 

T3xe Oexieral AXpSiabet. 

We have thus finished our survey, which I have 
tried to keep as general as possible, without dwelling 
on any of the less normal letters, -which are found in 

^ If Sanskrit writing were not of so late a date, the fact that the 
Vedic d h or Ih is actually represented by a combination of I and h might 
be quoted in support of this theory 

^ Kakala-Prati,sakh ya, xiii. 1. The expression ‘the breath be- 
comes both sonant and surd between the two,’ i.e. between the complete 
opening and shutting, shows that an intermediate sound is meant, or, 
it may be, a sonant check followed by a whispered h. 
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every language, in every dialect — nay, in the pro- 
nunciation of every individual. It is the excessive 
attention paid to these exceptional letters that has 
rendered most works on Phonetics so complicated 
and worthless. If we have clearly impressed on 
our mind the normal conditions of the organs of 
speech in the production of vowels and consonants, 
it will be easy to arrange the sounds of every new 
language under the categories once established, on a 
broad and firm basis. To do this, to arrange the 
alphabet of any given language according to the 
compartments plaimed by physiological research, is 
the ofiice of the grammarian, not of the physiologist. 
But even here, too much nicety is dangerous. It is 
easy to perceive some little difference between k, t, p, 
and g, d, b as pronounced by an Englishman and by 
a German; yet each has only one set of tenues and 
mediae, and to class them as different and represent 
them by different graphic exponents would produce 
nothing but confusion. The Semitic nations have 
sounds which are absent in the Indo-European lan- 
guages— the sounds which Briicke has well described 
as gvitumles vercBy true gutturals; for the letters 
which we commonly call gutturals, k, g, have really 
nothing to do with the guttur, but with the root of 
the tongue and the soft palate. But their character, if 
only accurately described, as it has been by Czermak, 
will easily become intelligible to the student of 
Hebrew and Arabic, if he has once acquired a clear 
conception of what has been well called the Alphabet 
of Nature. To sum up, we must distinguish three 
thina's : — 
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(1) Wbat letters are made of. 

(2) How they are made. 

(3) Where they are made. 

(1) Letters are formed— 

(a) Of vocalised breath. These are called vowels 
(Phoneenta, bo contact). 

(b) Of breath, not vocalised. These are called 
breathings (Hemiphona, slight contact). 

(c) Of articulate noise. These are called checks or 
stopping letters (Aph5na, complete contact). 

(2) Letters are formed— 

(a) With wide opening of the chordae vocales. 
These are called surd letters or non -sonant (psila, 
tenues, hard, sharp ; vivi.rasvS.s^ghosh kh), 

(b) With a narrowing of the chordse vocales. 
These are called sonant letters (mesa, mediae, soft, 
blunt; samvaranS^daghosh^^). This distinction 
applies both to breathings and to checks, though the 
effect as pointed out is different. 

(3) Letters are formed in different places by active 
and passive organs, the normal places being those 
marked by the contact between the root of the tongue 
and the palate, the tip of the tongue and the teeth, 
and the upper and lower lips, wdth their various 
modifications. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER III. 

On Tifansliteration. 

Having on former occasions discussed the problem 
of transcribing languages by a common alphabet,^ I 
should, for the present, have passed over that subject 
altogether, if I had not been repeatedly urged to 
declare my opinion on other alphabets recommended 
to the public by powerful advocates. No one lias 
worked more energetically for the propagation of a 
common alphabet than Professor Lepsiiis, of Berlin ; 
and though, in my opinion, and in the opinion of 
much more competent judges, such as Briicke, the 
physiological basis of his alphabet is not free from 
error — nay, though in the more limited field of lan- 
guages on which I can form an independent opinion 
he has certainly misapprehended the nature of several 
letters and classes of letters— I should nevertheless 
rejoice in the success even of an imperfect alphabet, 
supposing it had any chance of general adoption. 
If Iiis alphabet could become the general alphabet at 
least among African scholars, it would he a real 
benefit to that new branch of philological studies. 
But I regret to see that even in Africa those who, 
like Di\ Bleek, are most anxious to follow the pro- 
positions of Professor Lepsius, find it impossible to 
do so, ' on account of its too great typographical 

^ Proposals for a Missionary Alphabet In M.M/s Survey ofLcmquaae!^ 
(2n(l edition), 1S55, 
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difficulties. ^ If this is the case at a steani printing- 
office in Cape Town, what can we expect at Neu- 
heirnhut? Another and even more serious objec- 
tion, urged likewise by a scholar most anxious to 
support the Church Missionary Alphabet, is that the 
scheme of Dr. Lepsius, as modified by the Church of 
England and Continental Missionary Societies, has 
long ceased to be a uniform system. 

® I?!® r®® ‘ DietionaiT 

ofthe Efifc Language,’ Glasgow, 1862 ) have not succeeded iu 
ptablishing aunifonu system, for which Dr. Lepsius’s alphabet 
IS taken as a base : deviations are made from it, which vary in 
diiferent languages, and which destroy the claim of this system 
to uniformity Marks are employed in the Church of England 
Society which are not employed by the continental societie-s 
and m-e versa This, I think, is fatal to the one great recom’ 
mendation of the system, namely, its claim to be deceived as a 

common system Stripped of its adventitious recommendations, 

and judged on its own ments, we think it deficient in simplicity. 

These are serious objections; and yet I should 
gladly have waived them and given my support to 
the system of Professor Lepsius, if, during the many 
years that it has been before the public, I had ob- 
served any signs of its taking root, or of that slow and 
silent growth which alone augurs well for the future. 
What has been, I believe, most detrimental to its 
success, IS the loud advocacy by which it was at- 
tempted to force that system on the acceptance of 
scholars and missionaries, many of them far more 
competent, in their own special spheres,® to form an 

2 Comparative Grammar , p. xii 

clicks ZRev^fr ‘he African 

Ks. lie Rev. J. L. Dohne, author of a Zulu Kafir Diciionoru ..v 

pressed hmiBelf against Dr. Lepsius’e proposal to write the cUcks K 
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opinion of its defects than either its author or its 
patrons. That my unwillingness to adopt the system 
of Professor Lepsius did not arise from any predi- 
lection for my own Missionary Alphabet, I have 
proved by continuing for along time to employ the 
system of Sir William Jones, particularly when 
writing for the English public. My own system was, 
in every sense of the word, a missionary system. 
My object was, if possible, to devise an alphabet, 
capable of expressing every variety of sound that 
could be physiologically defined, and yet not requir- 
ing one single new or artificial type. As in most 
languages we find, besides the ordinary sounds that 
can be expressed by the ordinary types, one, or at 
the utmost two modifications to which certain letters 
or classes of letters are liable, I proposed italics as 
exponents of the first degree of modification, small 
capitals as exponents of the second degree. Thus 
as, besides the ordinary dentals, t, th, d, dh, we find 
in Sanskrit the linguals, I proposed that these should 
be printed as italics, th, d, dh, instead of the usual 
but more difficult types, t', th', d', dh'; or t, th, d, dh. 
As in Arabic we find, besides the ordinary dentals, 

their accompanying letters. He at the same time advanced some etymo- 
logical arguments in support of his own view. How is the African mis- 
sionary answered? I quote Professor Lepsius’s reply, which can hardly 
have convinced his learned adversary. * Equally little,’ he writes, ‘ should 
we be justified in inferring from the fact, that in the Sanskrit 
let'i (sic), he licks, from fwf lib, and ti, t* (sic) must be pro- 
nounced not as th (sic), but as ht (sic).’ How the change of Sanskrit h 
and t into d' is tUi, not th) has any bearing on the Kev. J. L. Dohne’s 

argument about the clicks, few missionaries in Africa will be able to 
understand. 
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another set of linguals, I proposed to express these 
too by italics. These italics were only intended to 
show that the dentals printed in italics were not 
meant for the usual dentals. This would haTe been 
sufficient for those not acquainted with Sanskrit or 
Arabic, while Sanskrit and Arabic scholars could 
have had little doubt as to what class of modified 
dentals was intended in Sanskrit or Arabic. If 

certain letters require more than one modification 

as, for instance, t, s, n, r — then small capitals would 
have to come in, and only in very extreme cases 
would an additional diacritical mark have been re- 
quired foi a third modification of one common type. 
If through the liberality of one opulent society, the 
Church Missionary Society,^ complete founts of com- 
plicated and_ expensive types are to be granted to any 
press that will ask for them, there is no further need 
for italics or small capitals— mere make-shifts, that 
could only have recommended themselves to poor 
missionaries wishing to obtain the greatest results by 
the smallest means. It is curious, however, that in 
spite of all that has been urged against a systematic 
use of italics, italics crop out almost everywhere both 
in philological works at home and in missionary pub- 
lications abroad, while as yet I have very seldom met 
with the Church Missionary g for the vowel in French 
ecBw, or with the Church Missionary s for the Sans- 
krit sh, as written by Sir W. Jones. 

Within the circle of languages in which I take a 
more immediate interest, the languages of India, the 

Joufe! Lontn.'’ 
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adoption of tlie alphabet advocated by the Cliorcli 
Missionary Society seems now, after the successful 
exertions of Sir Charles Trevelyan, more than hope- 
less, nor do I think that for people situated like the 
modern Hindus such a as italics and small 

capitals is likely to be popular. Living in England, 
and writing chiefly for England and India, I natu- 
rally decided to follow that system which was so 
modestly put forth by Sir William Jones in the first 
volume of the ^Asiatic Researches,’ and has since, 
with slight modifications, not always improvements, 
been adopted by the greatest Oriental scholars in 
India, England, and on the Continent. In reading 
that essay, written about eighty years ago, one is sur- 
prised to see how well its author was acquainted 
with all that is really essential either in the physio- 
logical analysis or in the philological definition of 
the alphabet. I do not think the criticism of Pro- 
fessor Lepsius quite fair when he imputes to Sir W. 
Jones ‘a defective knowlege of the general organism 
of sounds, and of the distinct sounds to be repre- 
sented;’ nor can I blame the distinguished founder 
of the Asiatic Society for the imperfect application 
of his owm principles, considering how difficult it is 
for a scholar to sacrifice his own principles to con- 
siderations of a more practical nature. 

The points on which I diflfer from Sir W. Jones 
are of very small consequence. They arise from 
habit rather than from principle. I should willingly 
give them up if by so doing I could help to bring 
about a more speedy agreement among Sanskrit 
scholars in England and India. I am glad to find 
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that in the second edition of his ‘ Standard Alphabet ’ 
Professor Lepsius has acknowledged the practical 
superiority of the system of Sir W. Jones in several 
important points, and I think he will find that his 
own system may be still further improved, or at all 
events have a better chance of success in Europe as 
well as in India, if it approaches more and more 
closely to that exeeUent standard. The subjoined 
table will make this clearer than any comment: 


Samknt AI-iAaha, as tramcrihed by Sir W. Jones, by M. M. 
m the Missionary, and in the amrch Missionary 
Alphabets. 






v: 


. Jones, 

a 

a 

i 

i 

u 

u 

ri 

ri 

iri 

Irl 

e 

6 

ai 

au 


M. M, Msalonary Chtirch Miss. 
Alphabet* Alphabet* 


a 

a 

i 

i 

u 

n 

li 
]t 
■ e 
0 
ai 
au 


a 

i 

1 

u 

u 

ri 

rt 

li 

It 

e 

6 

ai 

au 


a 

a 

i 

I 

u 

u 

V 

F 

I 

I 

ai ore 
au or 0 
ai 
au 


Sir W. Jones. m. M. Mlssloimry Church Miss, 
Alphabet. Alphabet. 




C k k k 

h kh kli k or kli 

S g g g 

g h gli gh g or gli 

11 ft H n 

ch cli k K or c 

eh’h chk kh lorch 


J J 

W j'h jh 

fty fi 

t' t 

f’h tk 

a d 

<i’h dh 


gh 

n 

t 

th 

d 

dll 


gor j 
I or jh 
li 
% 

t' or th 
(I 

^ or cih 
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Sir W. Jones. 

M. M. 

Missionary Church Miss. 
Alphabet. Alphabet. 

Sir W. Jones. 

M.M. 

Missionary ChurcU Mias. 
Alpiiabet. Alphabet. 



p 

n 

n 


r 

1* 

r 

r or r 

a 

t 

t 

t 

t . 


1 

1 

1 

1 


t’h 

th 

th 

t* or th 


V 

V, 

V 

V 


d , 

d 

a 

d ' . 1 


s 

s 

s 

# / 
s or x; 


d’h 

dll 

dh 

d'ordh 


sh 

Bh 

sh 

s or § 


31 

11 

n 

n 


s 

s 

' S ■ 

s 


P 

P 

P 

P 

♦ 

MH) 

h. 

h 



p’h 

ph 

pb 

P pb 

vt» 

h 

m 

m 


w 

b 

b 

b 

,b'"-. 

+ 

— 
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u 

r\ 

JT 

b’h 

bh 

bh 

b'orbli 

U 

A 

— ■ 

<l> 


u 
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m 

m 

m 

m 

3o 


1 

1 

1 

I 

h 

h 

h 

h 


— 

lb 

m 
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y ■ , 

y 

y 

y 







N.B. For the use of missionaries and travellers a vocabulary has been 
compiled by Mr. John Bellows, which has proved of great assistance in 
collecting the words of new languages and dialects, Outline Dietionary 
for the Use of Misnonaries, DxploreTSf arid Students of Language, with 
an introduction on the proper use of the ordinary English alphabet in 
transcribing foreign languages by Max Miilier, M.A. London: 
Triibner & Oo., 60 Paternoster Row. Calcutta ; George Wyman & 
Co. 1867. 


CHAPTER IV. 


PHONETIC CHANGE. 

Though the number of vowels and consonants, 
according to Mr. Melville BelTs system, gives but a 
faint idea of the enonnous wealth of vocalic and con- 
sonantal utterances at the command of the human 
voice, yet even that limited number, as we saw, 
never occurs in its completeness in any one of the 
spoken languages of the world. We find very rich 
and very poor alphabets, and when we have to deal 
with written languages, we must not forget that in 
them the same letter often expresses very different 
sounds, while different letters express as often one 
and the same sound. 

It is curious how little people are aware of this in 
their own language. In modern German, for instance, 
the written g has decidedly three different power's. 
It is pronounced (/ and ^ m Wege, it is pronounced ch 
in Weg in the North, and it is pronounced k in the 
South, so that Schiller rhymes Weg with keck. 
Here then we have something like Grimm’s Law 
exemplified in one and the same language. And such 
is the influence of writing on pronunciation that some 
German pui’ists actually maintain that the final g 
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shonld be pronoimced as g in gabe, thougli this would be 
against all analogy in German, for in modern German 
no sonant letters are tolerated at the end of words. 

It may easily be imagined what havoc is wrought, 
when languages come to be written down for the 
first time. If missionaries complain that they cannot 
distinguish in what they hear spoken by natives 
between k and g, t and d!, p and 6, the fault may be on 
the side of the speakers who often utter sounds that 
are neither surd nor sonant, but it may also be the 
fault of the hearers. The Ainos, for instance, have 
a dental of which, as the missionaries assure us, it is 
impossible to say whether it is a t or a d (see p. 190 
infra). Much depends here on the accurate ear of 
those who introduce writing among illiterate tribes. 
Mr. Horatio Hale {Journal of Anthropol. Institute, 
1885, p. 238) mentions a case in point. There is in 
Hawaian a catch of the breath which distinguishes, 
for instance, ao, daylight, from a'o, to teach. This 
catch is really the last remnant of a consonant, for 
a’o, to teach, was originally a&. A similar catch 
has been observed by the Rev. Asher Wright among 
the Senecas and other Indian tribes, but it has seldom 
been marked in writing. Mr. Melville Bell ( Uni- 
versity Lectures, ’p. 45) assures us that in the dialect 
of Renfrewshire in Scotland also a throat-catch is 
regularly used instead of t between vowels, as in 
butter, iiKiter, pronounced hvifer, voder. If such 
sounds are not observed and marked in writing, they 
are apt to disappear after a time in speaking also, 
particularly where the missionaries who introduce 
writing are also the first to teach reading. 
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Sicli Alphabets. 

We generally find tie largest nnmber of sounds 
and letters m languages which have absorbed sevci 
Meets, or are the result of a nrinture of ditfiS 
nguages, each retaining for a time its own phonetic 
t«e^tses. We see this, for instmice, Yerv S ' 
m Enghsh and in Hindustani. In Frm™ , 1 .^ 

ZnZ “!tS“‘ "S ’’“Me 

only W ae L ' aot 

rnltsf a.t tZd ta'S' r'”* ““ 

Bin.. Juh I ® dictionary words begin- 

with k and with gm. The former is due to 
German throats; the latter is an attempt of a Roman 
u 1 0 pionounce the German w. Thus haw is to 
hate ; hameem, home ; hdter, to haste ; cUguiser pSnts 
urn gude to mle, guichd to wicket. It is be^cause 
English IS Saxon as spoken not only by Saxons C 
htewise by Normans, that we he^ 1 Hyeri 

Mecta^rf r r" “ 

n^ the . ^ though 

rLf^hTTell ruil.r^ 

into English, their influence his spIeadTo woSs'^of 
Saxon descent also. Thus cheer in good cheer is thf 
French the Medieval Latin Lad ZZSr 

chandre, camera; cherry, A.S. cm., Er. o. 

gaudium, judge m judex, &c. But the same souife 

‘avoir la elifere^aisse'e.'^It aft” “eaa/aee; Nieot uses 

awl hospitable reception. Cf. v!* welcome. 
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- found their way into Saxon words also, when the gut- 
turals were followed by non-guttnral vowels, by 6 (ai) 
e (o), and 2/,y, e.g. chaff, cheap, chew, child, churl for 
A. S ceaf, ceap, ciowcm, did, ceorl- but keel, km, kiss 
for A. S cekm, cyn, cysscm. In such words as rich, 
teach, fetch, the guttural was or%inally followed bv 
a vowel VIZ. A. S. rice, idccan, feccean. Words like 
bndge, hedge, edge, ridge correspond to A S hrvca 

““ £,■«*, hetg, G. Hecke, ecg. G. fife,' dl] 

U. Euchend 

The soft sound of ^ in or of s in vidon is 

liKewise 01 ixomamc origin. 

Words, on the contrary, in which th occurs are 
Saxon, and had to be pronounced by the Normans as 
well as they could. To judge from the spelhng of 
MSS., they would often seem to have pronounced d 
instead oi th. Even in modern Enghsh we still hear 
both hculeti and burthen, while when we hear an 
Iiushman, it is often difficult to tell whether he says 
murther or murder. The same applies to woi 4 
containing uh, originaUy hw, or ght, originally ht ; as 
m who whuh, or bought, light, right. All these are 
truly Saxon and the Scotch dialect preserves the 
original guttural sound of h before t, while it has 
vanished m Enghsh. 

Sanski-it owes its rich and perfect alphabet, not so 
much to mixture, though the linguals may have been 
of non-Aryan oiugin, as to the fact that the language 
had been carefully analysed, when it existed as yet 
m a spoken state only, while the written signs were 
contrived at a later time, evidently borrowed from 
^ Sievers, Angelscichsisc/ie Qrammatih, § 206 . 
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a Semitic source, but systematica 
provide a separate sign for ever 
oral alphabet. 

Poor Alphabets. 

There are other languages in wl 
for letters wMeb to us would i 

pensable. We are so accustomei 

and ma as the most natural articulations 
nai’dly imagine a language v 
been told over and over ag 
father and mother in all langua, 
the first cry of recognition which 
late, and that it could at that 
none but those fomed by the 
of the lips. It is 
hawks, of whom 1 
Oxford, never, eh 


uiuu we loojr in vain 
seem almost indis- 
lok upon 2M 
1, that we can 
n. We have 
le names for 
guages are derived from 
— L an infant can articu- 
eai'ly age articulate 
mere opening or closing 
a fact, nevertheless, that the Mo- 
knew an interesting specimen at 
ner as^ infants or as grovui-up 
ith theii- lips. They have no b, 
nals of any kind; and although 
hawk would seem to bear witness 
mme is not a word of their own 
ts given to them by their neighbours. 

only people who always keep then- 
d abstain from articulating labials ^ 
)ecuHarity with five other tribes, who 
le so-called six nations, Mohau-ks. 
■gos, Oneulas, Gayugas, and Tusea- 
•ons likewise have no labials 
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there are other languages in America with a similar 
deficiency.^ The nearest approach to p seems to 
them hw, and thus we find that the Iroquois, when 
they tried to pronounce the English word penny ^ 
called it iM&nis, and then used the word in the more 
general sense of copper.^ 

The gutturals are seldom absent altogether; in 
some, as in the Semitic family, they are most pro- 
minent, and represented by a numerous array of 
letters. Several languages have only h, others only 
r/, while some are said not to distinguish between k 
and g. The sound of g as in gone, of j as in jet, and 
of 0 as in zone, which are often heard in Kafir, have 
no place in the Sechuana alphabet.^ There are a few 
dialects, however, mentioned by Bindseil, which are 
entirely destitute of gutturals ; for instance, that of 
the Society Islands.^' It was unfortunate that one of 
the first English names which the natives of these 
islands had to pronounce was that of Captain Cook, 
whom they could only call Tide, The Tahitian, the 
Hawaian, and Samoan ^ are likewise said to be witli- 

^ See Bindseil, AWiandhmgen , p. 36S. Tlie Mixteca language has no 
Pj ^j/j Mexican no h, v,f; the Totonaca no h, v,/; the Kaigflni 
(Haidah) and Thiinkit no h, p, f (Pott, Et. F. ii. 63) ; the Hottentot no 
f or V (Sir G. Grey’s Library, i. p. 5) j the languages of Australia no/* or 
'V {ihid. ii. 1, 2). Some of the statements of Bindseil as to the presence 
and absence of certain letters in certain languages, require to be re- 
examined, as they chiefly rest on Adelung’s Mit?iri(kdes. 

® J. N. B. Hewitt, in Science, 1888, Jan. 6. 

Bindseil, L a, 344 ; Mithridates, i. 632, 637. 

^ Appleyard, p. 50. 

® Hale, p. 232. To avoid confusion, it may be stated that throughout 
Polynesia, with the exception of Samoa, all the principal groups of 
islands are known to the people of the other groups by the name of 
their largest island. Thus, the Sandwich Islands are termed Ha aurii; 

II. N 
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oui gutturals. In these dialects, however, there 
existed ongmally, as we shall see, an indifferentiated 
letteiviialtway between t and k 

_ The dentals seem to exist in every language.^ The 
d however, is never used in Chinese, nor in Mexican, 
Peruvian, and several other American dialects,^ and 
the n IS absent in the language of the Hurons® and 

tbVr^i The a is absent in 

the Austrahan dialects^ and in several of the Poly- 

nesian languages, where its place is taken by h.^ 

Thus m Tongan we find hahake hr sasake; in the 
thT. fr T r A ®""* la Tlarotongan 

stands for an original a. it has a peculiar hissing 

, 7 , represented by sh, others by 

A others loj he or K, or simply e. Thus the word 
from the Samoan songi, meaning to salute by 
_noses, has been spelt by different writers, 
s ongi, ehongi, heongi,li’ongi and zongi.’^ But even 
on more familiar ground, we find that so 
a language as Sanskrit has no no soft 
Sibilants no short a, and o ; Greek has no y, no no 
no soft sibilants ; Latin has no 6, x- English is 
eficient m guttural breathings like the German ack 
U‘h. High German has no w like the English w 

Society 1,1a-, uU, TaUU ; the &a,Mer 
aSetge Gieyfllbraiy, H. P' 

p. 232. ® Itid. pp. 122, 234 
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in wind, no th dh^ clh J. While Sanskrit has no /, 
Arabic has no p. F is absent not only in those 
dialects which have no labial articulation at all, but 
we look for it in vain in Finnish (despite of its name, 
which was given it by its neighbours),^ in Lithu- 
anian,^ in the Gipsy languages, in Tamil, Mongolian, 
some of the Tataric dialects, Burmese, 

The Otyi-herero has neither I nor /, nor the sibi- 
lants s r 0 . The pronunciation is lisping, in conse- 
quence of the custom of the Vadierero of having their 
upper front teeth partly filed off, and four lower 
teeth knocked out. It is perhaps due to this that 
the Otyi-herero has two sounds similar to those of 
the hard and soft th and dk in English (written, 8, 

It is well known that r is felt to be a letter difficult 
to pronounce, not only by individuals but by -whole 
nations. No Chinese who speaks the classical lan- 
guage of the empire, ever pronounces that letter. 
They say Ki li sse tu instead of Christ ; Eulopa in- 
stead oi Eim'ope\ Ya me li ha instead of America, 
Hence neither JfancZarm nor Serimm can be Chinese 
words: the former is the Sk, mantrin, counsellor; 
the latter derived from Seres, a name given to the 
Chinese by their neighbours.^ It is likewise absent 

^ Pott, Efpmlogisehe Eorschungen, ii. 62. 

-’ /jP does not occur in any genuine Sclavonic word.’ — Briicke, 
0vim(hiige, p. 34. ® Bindseil, p. 289. 

Sir G-. Grey’s Library, i. 167. A. Kaufinann {Das Gelriet des 
Wehsen Flusses and deiiseti Fewo/mer ; Brixen, 1861) says of the Dinka 
language tliat it is without sibilants, such as s, sh, z. This may be d ue 
to tlie fact that the Dinka, like all other negroes of the White Biver, 
talie out the front teeth of the lower jaw. They are also without li and 
cli, but have instead the sound of and ^/i, like Arabic 

® Pott, JDeutache IforgeniandiscJie GesellscIta/tfXii. 453. 

"N % 
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in the language of the Hurons, the Mexicans, the 
Othomi, and other American dialects ; m the Kafir 
language,^ and in several of the Polynesian^ tongues. 
In the Polynesian tongues the name of Christ is 
Kalaisi, but also Karaita and Keriao. R frequently 
alternates with I, but I again is a sound unknown in 
Zend, and in the Cuneiform Inscriptions,® in Japanese 
(at least some of its dialects) and in several American, 
and African to.ngues.^ 

It would be interesting to prepare more extensive 
statistics as to the presence and absence of certain 
letters in certain languages; nay, a mere counting of 
consonants and vowels in the alphabets of each nation 

^lyht yield curious results. I shall here only mention 
a low — 


f Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic, 
and Turkish wo.-ds, to 48 cc ^ 

however, are classical Sanskrit asp.*. i i . 

sibilants, and 14 Arabic letters. 

Sanskrit has 37 consonants, or, if we count the 

Vedic 1 and Ih, 39. 

Turkish^ which admits Persian and Arabic words, 
has 32 consonants, of w^hich only 25 are really 
Turkish. 


^ Boyce’s Grammar of the Kafir Language, eel. Davis, 1863, p. vii. 
The r exists in the Sechiiana. The Kafirs pronounce I instead of r in 
foreign words ; they have, however, the guttural trills. Cf. Appleyard, 
The Kafir Language, p. 49. 

2 Tiie dialects of Kew Zealand, Rarotonga, Mangareva, Paumota, 
Tahiti, and JsTukuhiva have r\ those of Pakaafo, Samoa, Tonga, and 
Hawai, have See Hale, I, c. p. 232. 

^ See Sir H. Rawlinson, Behistun, p, 146 ; Spiegel, Parsi Gram- 
maiih, p. 34. ^ Bindseil, p. 318 ; Pott, 1. c, xii. 453. 
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Persian^ wliicli admits Arabic wordsj has 31 con- 
sonants, of which S3 are really Persian, the rest 
Arabic. 

has 28 consonants. 

The Kafir (Zulu) has 36 consonants, besides the 
clicks. . , . ' ^ ■ 

Hebrew has 33 consonants. 

j&ng'Ks/i has 20 consonants. 

Greek has 17 consonants, of which 3 are compound. 

Latin has 17 consonants, of which 1 is compound. 

Mongolian has 17 or 18 consonants. 

Finnish has 11. 

Polynesian has 10 native consonantal sounds; no 
dialect has more — many have less.^ 

Some Australian languages have 8, with three 
variations.^ 

The if languages are richer in consonants. 
The poorest, the Duauru, has 13 ; others 13, 14 and 
more.^ 

Causes of Pnouetlc Cnaug’e. 

One of the strangest facts with which the student 
of language is confronted, and for which, as far as 
possible, he has to account, is the change of letters, 
both vowels and consonants. In one sense the 
language of Tennyson is the same as that of Shake- 
speare, that of Shakespeare the same as that of Chaucer, 
that of Chaucer the same as that of Alfred; and yet, 

^ Cf. Hale, p. 231 ; Von der Gabelentz, A-hhandUmgen der p7iih~ 
lo(jUcli^Mstori^e7ien Classe der KmigUch-SdcJisisclien Gresellso7bafi der 
Wissemchaften^ -vol Ail. p, Leipzig, 1861. 

^ Hale, p. 4S2. ^ See Von der Gabelentz, h c. 
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they all People 

changing. help 

dis^;-.h:dt2 th! I - 

the name of Pwt dZ 
controversy I ^^ 0 ! T "f ’ 

Variety or Cha^e Ofl 
names to these two rntfr'’" 

a, ^ Chang7lnTJ7k7r2'^^7r 

»cref-rtret;“ 

to any one of them oh^<ition 

what h, called J>-«m«i»areW,‘‘“i“ 

.s of a diff«-M.t chapter alJS if ’ T"”' 

that the chaiio’p n-P W^o * i ? ^ (juite true 

7 - to® into dev€[/ and dnioja n-f /oS • x 

fetpo and or of me«s« 77 

called a change onif,. 1 ? * be 

Aaro/o. But in all these p T h,afoc into 

B p™luc« a cC ■- f P- 1 X-. 

'V'ol. i. chap. 2. 
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and they require in consequence a totally different 
explanation. 

: Biffereuoe Isetween Blionetic Ciiange and Bialectic 0-xowtIi, 

Phonetic Changey which is generally, if not always, 
Phonetic Decay ^ is necessarily successive. Thus hatch 
presupposes A. S. hafoc, to lie presupposes A.S. Hogan, 
and ISogan. And whatever may he said of the in- 
herent rights of language to shape words according 
to its own pleasure, we are perfectly justified in saying 
that corrupted to deluge, ih^t pijpio 

was reduced to pigeon, and that sccpius decayed and 
became sage. It is surely corruption or decay, if 
words like salvia and sap^ius can no longer he dis- 
tinguished, or when sonus, suhiindare, A. S. simcl, 
swimming, and A. S. gesund dwindle all down to 
sO'imcL 

But whether we call this process decay or change, or, 
as some would prefer, growth and development, we can 
and ought to distinguish it very carefully from Dialectic 
Change or Growth, If we compare^ for instance, the 
different dialects of Aryan speech, we ought not to 
treat modern German drei as a corruption of Gothic 
threis, nor Gothic threis as a corruption of Latin ires, 
nor Latin tres as a corruption of Greek treis, nor 
Greek as a coiTuption of Sanskrit tmyas. All 
these are parallel, not successive forms, and no one 
can say which was before or after the other. The 
th in Gothic threis is as little a phonetic corruption of 
t, as t in Gothic twai is a phonetic corruption of d in 
duo, or d in door a phonetic corruption of 0 in Greek 
thpu, OT of fin f oris. 
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No doubt, in many cases the Sanski 
to us phoneticaUy more primitive than 
forms m Greek, Latin, or Gothic. But 
holds good nevertheless that theyeanno 
one from the other. It is quite true also 
see the same change of letters producec 
Decay and by Dialectic Growth, but we 
nevertheless the principle of these two ki 
IS ^ ifferent. It is differentiation in Dial 
It IS dissolution in Phonetic Decay. 

Bialectic CIiang*e. 

It was formerly the fashion to speah 
Aryan language from which Sanskrit, ( 
Teutonic Slavonic, and Celtic were all 
as Rench was derived from Latin, or ] 
Anglo-Saxon. That theorv. v- 
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the smallest Polynesian island two or three dialects 
existing side by side, not one of which has a right to 
claim precedence before the others. 

Indifferentiated Xietters. 


A very common feature in these spoken dialects is 
the uncertain character of their consonants and vowels. 
We imagine that in every language, whatever the 
number of letters may be, each letter must at all 
events be definite, a fc, or a i?, or a a g, or a 6, or a d* 
But that is not so. There are races, for instance, 'who 
are quite unable to distinguish, either in hearing or in 
speaking, between some of the most noimial letters of 
our alphabet. Dr. Washington Mathews, in his 
description of the Hidatsas, whose language belongs 
to the Dacota stock, informs us that it is difficult to 
say whether they pronounce nvia^ wa, or hia for 
mother, do2Xv, nopa^ lopa^ or ropd for two. In the 
language of the Mohawks the word for man is written 
rongwe, longwe, ronkwe^ ot lonkwe,'^ No two con- 
sonants seem to us more distinct than k and t Never- 
theless, in the language of the Sandwich Islands, these 
two sounds run into one, and it seems next to im- 
possible for a foreigner to say whether what he hears 
is a guttural or a dental. Chamisso {Werke, ii*. 76) 
states that in these islands k and t have the same 
value, likewise r, and n \ and he confesses (ii. 95) 
that though his ear was well schooled, he was always 
doubtful between d, dh, and s, between oh, k^ and g. 
Thus we find that the same word is written by 

^ See Horatio Hale, / An Experiment in Plionetics,’ Journal of the 
AHthropologicalImtituteyl%%$yf,2Z%* 
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Englisli missionaries with h, by French missionaries 
with t, and they both agree that it takes months of 
patient labour to teach a Hawaian youth the difference 
between h and t^g and c?, Z, and rd When a boy 
is told to pronounce fish, he will say when told 
to repeat knife, he utters neipa. No wonder that 
under these circumstances the English word steel 
should appear in the Hawaian dictionary as hila. 
Double letters are not tolerated, hence st became L 
No word ever ends in a consonant, hence final a had 
to be added; and t being pronounced like h, steel -wm 
necessarily changed to hila? 

Such a confusion between two prominent conso- 
nants like h and t would destroy the very life of English. 
The distinction between carry and tarry, car m.dL 
hey and tea, would simply be lost. Yet the Hawaian 
language struggles successfully against these disadvant- 
ages, and has stood the test of being used for a transla- 
tion of the whole Bible, without being found wanting. 

If we consider that r is in many languages a 
guttural, and I a dental, we may place in the same 
category of wavering pronunciation the confusion 
between these two letters, r and I, a confusion re- 
not only in the Polynesian, but likewise in 
many of the African languages. Speaking of the 
Setchuana dialects, Dr. Bleek remarks : ‘ One is jus- 
to consider r in these dialects as a sort of 
floating letter, and rather intermediate between Z and 
T, than a decided r sound.'' ^ 


^ Gliainisso, Works, vol. ii. p. 76. 

Buschmanii, Mes Marq. p. 103 ; Foit, Mfm. ForscK ii. p. 138. 

^ Mr. Powell, in Ms Introduction to the study of Indian Ziangnaye 
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It is this absence of diiferentiation in certain con- 
sonants which seems to me to account for several 
so-called phonetic changes in dialects of the same 
language, which otherwise would defy all principles 
of phonetics. We are told that the missionaries in 
Hawaii were so perplexed as to whether they ought 
to write k or that at last they had to appeal to the 
king. The king decided in favour of and after 
that his own name, which Ellis, in his Polynesian 
Researches, wrote Tamiehamelia, was changed into 
Kameliameha, and has I'emained so ever since. 

Is it not clear, therefore, that if during a period 
when the pronunciation still wavered between & and 
t, certain families had migrated from Hawaii to other 
islands, tAvo dialects might have arisen in time, the 
one Avithout any Ps, the other without any '? And 
yet it would be quite wrong to say that k had become 
t, or t had become h And is it not equally wrong 
therefore to say that because we find in Greek tettarea, 
and in Sanskrit /catvar, in Latin quatiior, therefore 
Greek t was changed into Sanskrit k, and into Latin 
qib, 01 vice versa'i 

I feel convinced therefore that the key to much 
of the phonetic diversity which we observe betAveen 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and the other Aryan lan- 
guages must be looked for in a previous state of 
language, in Avhich, as in the Polynesian dialects, the 
principal points of consonantal contact were not yet 
felt as definitely separated from each other. 

(second edition, Washington, 1880, p. 12) has fully treated of these 
sounds, which he calls synthetic sounds, has pointed out their 
importance for jjlionological studies. 
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There is nothing to show that in thermds Greek 
e\er rad an initial guttural, and to say that Sanski-it 

Ih f Sanskrit letter can become a Greek 
> in fact, no letter ever becovies. People pro 
no^ce letters, and they either pronounce thL pro- 
peily m- improperly. If tbe Greeks pronounced I in 

in^ X thertlf’ intention of pronounc- 

planation, and I cannot find a better one than the 

wS!t exhibiting tbe same word 

little initials, we gain but 

ittl If we say that Greek is a modification of sZ 

Jiit, or Latin of Greek. No Greek ever took the 

It from a common source, in which its articulation was 

Tf ^ various 

infeipietatW-^^^t colonies. Though we do 

guttural '""ZI ^'■f^‘’®^-^&4^nie mixture of 

t^s fact can be explained, unless we assume that in 

h-taM betwS’.nd ” 

explanation likewise in manv 
cases when we see in cognate languages or dial 2 

AUe,yp6i>os; JDoriJ, ^ore; Doric, Sv6<pos- 
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an interchange bet-ween surd, sonant, and aspirated 
letters. To an educated ear these three varieties are 
not less marked than the three different points of con- 
tact in Jj, t, and p. It is not only in such highly 
cultivated languages as Sanskrit and Greek that these 
three grades, tenuis, media, and aspirate, are used for 
the difterentiation of words. In the Dacota (Sioux) 
language, as the Eev. S. R. Riggs informs us, a clear 
distinction is made between 5, -p, and an emphatic p 
The same applies to dental, guttmral, and palatal let- 
ters. Thus 6c is to hatch, pe is sharp, and pe is close. 
Da is to ask, ta moon, fa to die. Simply to say that 
k becomes hli^ and hh becomes g, seems again a de- 
fiance of all principles of phonetics ; unless an ex- 
planation can be given how and why such successive 
changes should take place. 

The Rev. W, Ridley, in his grammatical outlines of 
the Kamilaroi, Dippil, and Turrinbad languages, spoken 
by Australian aborigines (' New South Wales,’ 1866, 
p. 4), remarks : ‘ They habitually soften the sound of 
their mutes, so that it is difficult to determine, in 
many instances, whether the consonant sound is h or 
p, d or f g or fe’ Mr. Curr, in his instructive work on 
the * Australian Race ’ (Melbourne, 1886), tells us that 
the sounds represented by our letters /, s, a?, and 2 ; do 
not exist in the languages of Australia ; j, q, and v are 
of rare occurrence, and probably absent in many. The 
sound of c/i is absent in some, but abounds in others. 
The same applies to t as an initial, while as a final it 
is rolled out in some distiicts with great force and 
harshness. It is then so diffei^ent from our own r, 
lhat aboriginal names Ymr and Walgetr have been 
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written down as Fass and Walgett ‘ In taking down 
vocabularies from the Blacks,’ he continues, 4t is 
often difficult to decide whether certain sounds should 
be expressed by h or p, d or t, k or nor is it possi- 
ble, as far as my experience goes, to make the Blacks 
aware of these distinctions of sound.’ ^ ^No Poly- 
nesian dialect,’ says Mr. Hale, ® makes any distinction 
between the sounds of b and p, d and t, g and k, I and 
r, or V and ^ This is not a case, therefore, of 
phonetic corruption, of allowing an established k, t,p 
to sink down to cZ, Z>, or of simply suppressing the 
voice that was originally heard in g, cZ, 6. It is a case 
analogous to what the Rev. John Batchelor observed 
among the Ainos.^ he writes, 4s pronounced 

neither like t nor d in English, but as something be- 
tween the two. The same may be said of 2 ^ and bJ 

If colonies started to-morrow from any of these 
centres of language, what took place thousands of 
years ago, when the Hindus, Greeks, and Romans left 
their common home, would take place again. One 
colony would elaborate the indistinct, half-guttural, 
half-dental articulation of their ancestors into a pure 
guttural ; another into a pure dental ; a third into 
a labial. One settlement would fix on the sonant, 
another on the surd consonants. The Romans who 
settled in Dacia, where their language still lives in 
the modern Wallachian, are said to have changed 
every if followed by a, into p. They pronounce 

^ See also Australian Yocabulary^ by G, F. Moore, 1843, j). x ; Lawes, 
Grammar of Motu Language^ p. vii. 

^ Hale, Folgnedan Grammar, p. 233. 

^ Ainu-Euglish- Japanese Dictionary and Grammar, by the Eev.^ 
J ohn Batchelor ; Tokyo, 1889, 
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aqua 'm .apai efm as Are we to suppose that 

the Italian colonists of Dacia said aqua as long as 
they stayed on Italian soil, and changed aqua into 
ajia as soon as they reached the Darnihe? Or may 
we not rather appeal to the fragments of the ancient 
dialects of Italy, as preserved in the Oscan and Um- 
brian inscriptions, -which show that in different parts 
of Italy certain words were from the beginning fixed 
diSerently, thus justifying the assumption that the 
legions which settled in Dacia came from localities 
in which these Latin g'u’s had always been pro- 
nounced as |fs1^ 

It -will, no doubt, sound to many classical scholars 
almost like blasphemy to explain the phenomena in 
the language of Homer and Horace, by supposing for 
both a background like that of the Polynesian dialects 
of the present day. Some comparative philologists, 
too, will rather admit what is called a degeneracy of 
gutturals sinking clown to dentals and labials, than 
look for analogies to the Sandwich Islands. Yet the 
most important point is, that we should have clear 
conceptions of the words we are using, and I confess 
that I cannot conceive how in the word foi four a 
real k in Sanskrit could become t in Greek, or t in 

^ The Macedonian (Kutzo-WaUachian) changes pectus into Iceptii^ 
pectine into Icepiine^ Of, Pott, Mfpm. F, ii, 49. Of the Tegeza dialects, 
the northern entirely drops the jii ; the southern, in all grammatical ter- 
minations, either elide it or change it iato It. Of. Sir G. Gre 3 ’'’s Library, 
i, p. 150. In Sicilian dialects and appear as cicre and citme. 

Academy, 1871, p. 147. Some of these changes have been rightly 
explained as mere acoustic illusions, and as cases of metathesis ; see 
Ttiul, Jdrincipkn der SpraeligeseMcMejp, 

, “ The Oscans said pomtis instead of &:c. See Mommsen, 

'Untenkdisclie Dialectej p. 
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Greek degenerate into / in GotinV t ^ 
tke phonetic possibiiitv f -l ' ^ doubt 

Phonetics? iTubfthr^ “P°®We in 

clianges. I can conceive diSnt dcS 

arising out of one indefinite sound • andihf 

visited the Polynesian islands 

taking place at the present d-,^ ?xrf 

place to-day, can have taken pW 

ago; andif-we see the s<>TOn^ ^^oasands of years 

sfait, Q„,t. Z lit - Sa.- 

sheer timidity to shrink f ’ ’ P= would' be 
tHere was a timeln wS 

less distinctly ; in short in ih pronounced 

and t in Hawaii^. ’ the 

DwSe"aa„^ S pLS 

account given by me of the + , ^oii option, and the 
many years ago, though stronaT^ ° P^alectic Change 
been accepted by some of the ^ ^PPosed at first, has 
of language ^^^^ShtfnUtndents 

Us »M: : r “ 

culationa ’ in the JourmZ of fj T yUi'mediata Arti- 

t«U, 1886 , p. 233 IX t 

‘ie 

the oeeuiTence of k Ij ‘*™’ Referring to 
writes.- ^ pronouns, he 

pre colie que M. Max SeTproposo afi “® P“™S* 

feenee quo certains dialectes^inL !’ ®^'Pliquer la, pre- 
dontale, dans la pbpart des cafoiT^f”' fecordent a la 

^ iitu ae siii^poser 
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line (legenereseence organique de Tarticulation primitive, qui 
aurait pennis a la giitturEile de s’afiaiblir en dentale, il faiiclrait 
suppose!' qne rarticulation du pronon de la 2® jiersomie flottait 
priiiiitivcment entre K et T. La prononciation ne separait 
netteinent la guttumle de la dentale que pour attribuer ei 
ehacune d’elles le role special que nous lui comiaissons.’ 

Plionctic Idiosyncrasies. 

It must be conceded that single individuals or single 
families may soinetimos influence the fates of a lan- 
guage. Personal defects in pronunciation, at first 
congenital, mebj spread by imitation, and in that case 
it would sometimes become very difficult to decide 
whether the effect should be treated as coming under 
the category of Phonetic Decay or of Dialectic Growth. 
We know that many people cannot pronounce I, and 
they say r or even n instead. They say grass or 
croivds instead of glass and clouds. I have heard 
ritfen instead of little. Others change r to c?, and say 
doiind instead of roimcl. Others change I to rf, and 
say dong for long. The defects of infantine pronun- 
ciation also must not be forgotten, and we know how 
long some children -will say tat for ccit^ tiss for kiss, &c. 

It cannot be denied that all this may tell and pro- 
duce phonetic changes, due, not so much to muscular 
laziness as to muscular inaptitude. 

The Rev. W. G. La-wes tells us, in the second edition 
of his Grammar and Vocabulary of the Language 
spoken by the Motu Tribe (New Guinea), Sydney, 1888, 
that when he first went to Niue or Savage Island, the 
old men pronounced t before i and e as t, the children 
as fev at a later visit, this infantine ts had become 
the general pronunciation. 

IL 
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It should, however, be remembered, that in all 
these cases we can tell what is primitive, and what is 
recent, while we have no right to say that t in Greek 
tessares is recent, simply because we find an initial 
guttuial or labial in other Aryan languages. Even the 
fact that in this ease the guttural is found in a larger 
number of Aryan languages than the dental, proves 

nothing as to its being more primitive than the 
dental. 

If an individual, or a family, or a tribe cannot pro- 
nounce a certain letter, or imagines it cannot pronounce 
it naturally, nothing remains but to substitute some 
other letter, as nearly allied to it as possible. The 
Jxomans, for instance, were by nature destitute of 
aspu-ated consonants. They had neither kh, th, ph 
nor gh,^ dh, hh. There is no excuse whatever for 
supposing that they originally possessed these letters, 
and that they exchanged them afterwards for others. 
It phonetic expei-ts can prove that the letters lu g, d,f, 
and ft, which we find in Latin when in Sanskrit we 
find gh, dh, hh, in Greek eh, th, and ph, require less 
efiort, well and good. Only it does not follow that 
the Eomans, or their most distant ancestors, ever made 
that effort and failed. As little as we can prove that 
Je Greeks ever said for d.ppok, because the 

bansknt has gharmds, can we postulate that the 
Komans ever said thormus, because the Greeks said 
e^pgos. These changes are due to dialectic variety, 
not to phonetic decay. ' 

These idiosyncrasies have to be carefully studied for 
each languap has its own, and it would by no means 
follow that because a Latin/ or even ft corresponds to 
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a Sanskrit clh^ therefore every clh in every language 
may lapse into / or 6. 

Greek has a strong objection to words ending in 
consonants ; in fact, it allows but three consonants, and 
all of them hEmiplidna, to be heard as finals. We only 
find r, and a, seldom h, at the end of Greek words. 
The Eoman had no such scruples. His words end 
with a guttural tenuis, such as Mo, n%nc ; with a 
dental tenuis, such as est ; and he only avoids 
a final labial tenuis as not melodious. We can hardly 
imagine Virgil, in his hexameters, uttering such words 
as Imnpy or stmniJ, Such tendencies or dis- 

positions, peculiar to each nation, must exercise 
considerable influence on the phonetic structure of a 
language, particularly if we consider that in the Aryan 
family the grammatical lifeblood throbs chiefly in. the 
final letters. 


Til and I®. 

We know that in English is a perfectly easy and 
legitimate sound. Its pi'onuneiation comes quite 
natural to an Englishman. But it requires a consider- 
able efibrt on the part of most foreigners. It probably 
did so on the part of the Romans, when trying to 
speak Anglo-Saxon. Hence it happened that instead 
of th we sometimes find /, the dental instead of the 
labial aspirate. At first sight, such a change may 
seem very violent. I remember well, when Burnouf 
pointed out that the modern Persian name Ferklwi 
was a corruption of the Zend ThraMona, how" seve.ral 
scholars doubted the possibility of such a change. 
But wc have only to look at the diagrams of th and/ 

0 % 
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to conYinee oiirselYes that the slightest moYement of 
the lower lip towards the upper teeth would change 
the sound of th into/.^ Children sometimes begin Yrith 
pronouncing f instead of th, nay it is often difficult 
to distinguish their /’s and ^A’s. In Yulgar English, 

^ nothing ’ sounds sometimes like ' miffing," and ‘ had 
another " is made to rhj^me with ^ did not love her " ^ 
In Russian we know that the Greek B appears as /, 
e.g. Feodor instead of Theodor. 

26 have 

i , clearly a case of pho- 

I netic corruption. Th is 

1 Iv^’i riglit, / is wrong. Hi 

■ 4 came first, / came after- 

wards. But this cor- 
ruption is not due to 
\ of muscular 

.DvV exertion, but to phonetic 
\ idiosyncrasies, that is, to . 

habits and peculiarities 
^ on the part of foreigners 
th and f. ’wero forced by ex- 

(the dotted outune is th.) ternal circumstancjes to 

adopt a foreign language. Not being able to pro- 
nounce a sound which was strange to their buccal 


^ See M. M., 07t Veda mid Zendat^eda, p. 32. Arenclt, Beihdye 
mi'gleicliendeii Spraehfonckmig, i. p. 425. 

- ‘ On what principle is it that the Yorkshireman travelling between 
Huddersfield and Saddleworth reads the name of SlaitJmaite station as 
or that the family dwindles in the public mouth 

into the insignificance of Hockley V London Quarterly, Oct. 1864, 
p. 209. Bunyan’s rhymes prove that he must have pronounced daughter 
like dafUri see Earle, Philology of the E'iiglhh Tongue, p. 127. 
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organs, they took what lawyers call the d-pres, the 
nearest approach. 

It IS genera,lly easy therefore to represent the 
process ^ of this kind of phonetic corruption by 
anatomical diagrams, showing the natural transition 
torn one position of the vocal organs to the other, 
ihus it can be clearly perceived from the following 
diagi-am,i how the Latin clamare requires complete 
contact between the root of the tongue and the soft 
palate, which contact is merged by sudden transition 
into the dental position of the tongue with a vibration 
oi its lateral edges. In 

Italian this lateral vibra- S’%- 2 ?. 

tion of the tongue is dropt, |C>\ 

or rather is replaced by the / \ 1 

slightest possible approach j' 

of the tongue towards the fffizi /d/S- \j%\ 

palate, which follows al- 

most involuntarily on the l\ \ 

opening of the guttural II \ 

contact, producing cMa- ' \ 

mare, instead of clamare. 

The Spaniard slurs over ''k 

the initial guttural contact ' ''' ' 

altogether ; he thinks he has chiamme, llnmar. 

pronounced it, though his tongue has never risen, and 
he glides at once into the I vibration, the opening of 
w ich IS followed by the same mouiUd sound which 
we observed in Italian. 


Clamare, cMamare, llamar. 


This diagr.im was drawn by Professor Eichard Owen. 
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K and T, 

In some cases it is, no doubt, difficult to say why 
one letter should seem easier to pronounce than 

the 7'^ ^ language possesses both 

shLlfl ’ Bome words 

should be changed into L This case, however is 

of 1L pT* indifferentiated letters 

Wore A?1^“ >^tich we considered 

beloie. All we can say in this case is that to a certain 

class of people, the 7i; contact musthaye appeared more 
natuial, and that others imitated their peculiarity. 

cln.f 1i liowever, cannot be doubted. In 

Canada the lower classes habitually pronounce t as /♦ 

SI “fr’r" 

wtr.T ^ “ 0“""^“ J'reooli 

was a loreign language. For at home also the French 
language undeiwent the same corruption, chiefly 
among the lower classes. Thus Moli^re in Ze MedeZ, 

fi itiei . In the same play quarquie occurs for a-mr- 

z:tz J:sTn *“ 

of the testifies to the existence 

of the same corruption among the peasants near Paris 

abueoher for abneoher, craqm for tvapu. In one 

S^nct afiected even the classical 

hiench, for there seems to be a unanimous opinion 
that ermndre stands for Latin tremere? 

^^^SU^eMunml of the X!ngHek La^ua,c (IteH and Smitt), 

“ See also MeHviers, mctionnah-eFranoo-nornmul, 1870, p, 6. The 
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In all these cases, however, it should be remembered 
that the t was there at first, and that its change to h 
was not due to difterentiation, but to the phonetic idio- 
syncrasies of certain individuals or certain classes. 

Lastly, there are some cases where it seems very 
doubtful wdiether the ear of some of our phonetic 
authorities may not be as much at fault as the pro- 
nunciation of certain speakers. While in the cases 
before mentioned a real t dwindled down to we are 
told by Webster, in the Introduction to his English 
Dictionary, that in English the letters cl are often 
pronounced like e. g. tlecir and than for clean and 
dean^ and gl like c?Z, cllory for glory, Webster is, no 
doubt, a great authority, still I doubt the accuracy of 
this observation, at least among educated people. 


Cause of Phonetic Decay. 

We now come to the question, What is the cause of 
Phonetic Decay? For many years it was the custom 
among comparative philologists, when treating of 
phonetic changes, to say that a has become r, or that 
m has been dropt, s has been elided, a and i have been 
contracted, t softened, cl hardened, &c. The question 
why letters should thus ^ change or become " was 
never asked. Curtins comprehended all these pro- 
cesses under the name of Verwitternng, a meta- 
phorical expression taken from the decay which is 
produced by storm and weather, as if letters were 
things by themselves, exposed to external influences, 


King of Siam wlien speaking of the Buddhist word for love, 

mentioned that some Sanskidt scholars pronounced it maiJeree ; see Mrs. 
A. H. Leonoweijs, Tke Governess at the Siamese Oourf, 1870, p. 197. 
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and liable to the ravages of time. I was the fii-st I 
believe, who ventured to ascribe phonetic change to 
Its vera eama, namely, to a natural desire of econo- 
mising muscular exertion, to a vis inertiae, or in 

simpler language, to human laziness. . 

Every letter requires more or less of muscular 
exeition There is a manly, sharp, and definite 
aitieulation, and there is an eflfeminate, vague, and 
indistmct utterance. The one requires a will, the 
othei m a mere Iwisser-aller. The chief cause of 
phonetic degeneracy in language is when people 

an^twer f articulating each consonL 

leath and their muscular energy, when they lay con- 
s deiable stress on one syllable, and in consequence 
slur ov r the rest. It is perfectly true that, for 
piactical purposes, the shorter and easier a word, the 

M <*0“^eys its meaning distinctly. 

Most Greek and Latin words are twice as long as they 
need be, and I do not mean to find fault with the 
>.omanie nations, for having simplified the labour of 
speakmg If the provincial of Gaul came to say 
pere instead of pater, it was simply because he 
shrank from the trouble of lifting his tongue, and 
pushing It against his teeth. required less 

s lain on the will, and less expenditure of breath : 
hence it took the place of pdtrem. So in English, 
mght requires less expenditure of muscular energy 
_ lan nachf or JSacht, as pronounced in Scotland and 
in eimany , and hence, as people always buy in 
le cheapest market, night found more customers 
tiian the more expensive terms. Nearly all the 
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cliaBges that have taken place in the transition from. 
Anglo-Saxon to modeim English belong to this class* 


Thus 

A.S. liafoc became hawk 

1 A.S. n^wilit became nought 


cla3g 

55 

day 

55 

hlaford^ „ 

lord 

J5 

fsBger 

55 

fair 

55 

hMfdige „ 

lady 

5J 

seegan 

55 

say 

55 

s^lig „ 

silly 

?3 

sprecan 

55 

speak 

55 

buton „ 

hut 

n 

folgian 

55 

follow 

55 

heafod „ 

head 

» 

morgen 

55 

morrow 

55 

nose-})yrei „ 

nostril 

jj 

cyning 


king 

55 

wif-nian „ 

woman 

n 

woriild 

55 

woi’kP 

' 55 

Eofor-wie „ 

York 


The same took place in Latin or French words 
naturalised in English. Thus : — 


Scutarius escuier = squire 

Historia histoire == story 

Egypt! anus Egjq^tian — gipsy 

Extraneus estrangier = stranger 
Hydropsis — == dro|)sy 

Capituliiiii cliapitre — chapter 

BoniiniGella demoiselle = damsel 
Paralysis paralysie = palsy 
Saciistanus sacristain = sexton 

The best illustrations of the progress of phonetic 
decay are no doubt to be found in modern languages, 
such as the Eomanic dialects in Europe, and the Pra- 
krit dialects in India. But the same process was 
going on in ancient languages also. Thus the Latin 
quintm stands for quinctm, just as Ital. santo stands 

^ Old Higli-Gorman we'r-aU — secnlnm, i. e. Mensclienalter. Shake- 
speare in Tke Merry Wives of Windsor, iv. 4, 86, speaks of * tlie super- 
stitious idle-headed eldJ Cf. werwulf, iycanthropus, werewolf, wahr- 
wolf, lonp-garonil) ; were-gild, mann-geld, ransom. Cf. Grimm, 
I)e}iUehe Gramm edlJc, 

^ See Lectures on the Science of Language^ yoL i. p. 186. 
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for sanctus. ’Umbrian mestru shows phonetic cor- 
ruption more advanced than Italian maestro for 
magister. TJmhTmn deitu and feitn foT cUcMo s^nd 
facito represent but the fest step which in the end 
led to Italian dite smd fatte. 

There aroj^no doubt, some words in English which, 
if compared with their originals in Anglo-Saxon, seem 
to have added to their bulk, and thus to violate the 
general principle of simplification. Thus A. S. tJmnor 
is in English thunder. Yet here, too, the change is 
due to laziness. It requires more exertion to with- 
draw the tongue from the teeth without allowing the 
opening of the dental contact to be heard than to slur 
from % on to d, and then only to the following vowel. 
The same expedient was found out by other languages. 
Thus, the Greek preferred to say dndres^ instead of 
dneres ; ambrosia^ instead of anwosiad The French 
genre is more difficult to pronounce than gendre; 
hence the English gende7% with its anomalous d. 
Similar instances in English are, to sluonber = A. S. 
slumerian ; embers = A. S. mmyrian ; humble = hu- 
mills. 

Eiipliony. 

It was formerly the custom of grammarians to 
ascribe these and similar changes to eufhony^ or a 
desire to make words agreeable to the ear, the real 
object being to make them agreeable to the mouth — 

^ In Greek \x. cannot stand before 'k and />, nor X before p, nor v before 
any liquid. Hence jU€<r7jf/t( €)p«a =*= jLtco'Typ/Spla ; yaptpos ^ yafi^pos ; ^ptaprop 
^rjpepoTQPi popT6^^=^poT6s, See Mehlliorn, Griecliuclie GrammatiJcj 
p. 54. In Tamil is pronounced Caldwell, DravkUan Gram- 
mar^ p. 138, 
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that is to say, to save a certain amount of muscular 
effort. Greek, for instance, it was said, ahhors two 
aspirates at the beginning of two successive syllables, 
because the repeated aspiration would offend delicate 
ears. If a Yerh in Greek, beginning with an a>spirate, 
has to be reduplicated, the first syllable takes the 
tenuis instead of the aspirate. Thus the in Greek 
forms Uthem% as dhfi, in Sanskrit dad ha mi. If this 
were done simply for the sake of euphony, it would 
be difficult to account for many words in Greek far 
more inharmonious than tJdtJiemi, Such words as 
chMion, eei^vth.^ ^Ooyyos^ pMhdggos^ vowel, begin- 
ning with two aspirates, were surely more objection- 
able than tMtliemi would have been. There is nothing 
to offend our ears in the Latin fefelli^ from fallo, or 
in the Gothic reduplicated perfect ludhald, from Iial^ 
clan, which in English is contracted into held, the A. S. 
being hedld, instead of lieliold ; or even in the Gothic 
faifalmm, we caught, from to catch.^ There 
is nothing fearful in the sound of /eo-r/u?, though both 
syllables begin with an/. But if it be objected that 


^ It sliould be remarked tbat tke Latin /, tlioiigb not an aspirated 
teiuiis like but a labial flatus, seems to have bad a vei’j barsli sound, 
Quintilian, when regretting the absence in Latin of Greek and v, says, 
* Quffi si nostris literis (/ et u) scribantur, surdum qiiiddam et bar- 
bariim efflcient, et velut in locum earum succedent tristes et horridse 
quibus Grsecia caret, Nam et ilia quse est sexta nostratium (/) posne 
non hurnana voce, vel omnino non voce pofcius, inter discrimina dentimii 
eflianda est ; quie etiam cum vocalem proxima accipit, quassa quodam- 
nicsdo utique qiioties aliquam consonantem frangit, ut in hoe ipso frangit, 
multo fit Iiorridior’ (xii. 10).— Of. Bindseil, p. 287. 

* 3?res. Perf, Sing. Perf. Plur. Part. Perf. Passs. 

Goth, haita haihait haihaitum haitan 

A.S. hsltan heht (h§t) hCton hMen 

O.E. hate bight highten hoten, boot, bight. 
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all these letters in Latin and Gothic are mere breath- 
ings, while the Greek Xj ^ aspirates, we 

have ill German such words as Ffwpfenzieher, which 
to German ears is anything but an unpleasant sound. 
I believe the real cause of this so-called abhorrence in 
Greek is nothing but laziness. An aspirate requires 
great effort, though we are hardly aware of it, begin- 
ning from the abdominal muscles and ending in the 
muscles that open the glottis to its widest extent. It 
was in order to economise this muscular energy that 
the tenuis was substituted for the aspirate, though, of 
course, in cases only where it could be done ivithout 
clestro3dng the significancy of language. Euphony is 
a very vague and unscientific term. Each nation 
considers its own language, each tribe its own dialect, 
euphonic; and there are but few languages which 
please our ear, when heard for the first time. To 
my ear knight does not sound better than Knecht, 
though it may do so to an English ear ; but there can 
be no doubt that it requires less effort to pronounce 
the English Icnight than the German Knecht 

A desire for euphony seems to me in most cases but 
a disguised desire for a saving of muscular exertion, 
what is disagreeable to the ear being disagreeable to 
the voice also. There is no objection, however, to 
admit euphony as one of the less direct causes of pho- 
netic change. Thus the recurrence of the same letter 
in two successive syllables is often avoided, possibly 
for the sake of euphony, possibly for the sake of ease. 
There can be no doubt, for instance, that the two 
Latin derivatives aris and alis are one and the same. 
If we derive Saturnalie from Satwnus^ and secularis 
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from semlu^Xi normalis from norma^ Teg^iilans from 
regula^ astmUs from adrimi^ stellaria from stella^ it is 
clear that the siifBx in all is the same. Yet there is 
some kind of rule which determines whether alls or 
aris is to be preferred. If the body of the words 
contains an Z, the Roman prefeiTed the termination 
aris ; hence semlaris^ regulaons, stellaris, the only 
exceptions being that I is preserved (1) when there is 
also an r in the body of the word, and this r closer to 
the termination than the I ; hence lateralis 

(2) when the I forms part of a compound consonant, 
as f/u/vialiSy glaeialis?- The same explanation must 
probably be given for coemleus from coelmn^ for 
lm 2 :>halaTgia and lethargia by the side of otalguL 
All these are changes dependent on a dislike of the 
repetition of the same letter. But there are other 
changes of I into r which it would be difficult to 
assign to euphony only, e.g. colonel ^ pronounced cur- 
nel (Old French, coronel ; Spanish coronel ) ; ros- 
signole = lusemiola,^ The Wallachian dor, desire, 
is supposed to be the same word as the Italian duolo, 
pain. In ap6ire, clia^ntre, esclandre, the same change 
of I into r has taken place.^ 

On the other hand, r appears as I in Italian alhero = 
arhor\ celehro = cerebrum ; rnercoledl, Ifercmrii dies] 
■pjellegri no, pilgrim = peregrmrbs.^ 

If certain scholars prefer to ascribe the change 
between two vowels of s into r in Latin, and the 

^ Of. Pott, MymologiBcJie Forscimngen, 1st edit. ii. 97, where some 
exceptions, siicli as are explained. 

HeQ CorBsm, Krit48ehe Nachfrd^^^^^ 

Diez, Vergleichende Gmminatik^ L p^ ^ Diez, 7. c. p. 209. 
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dropping of s in Greek under the same circumstanees, 
to a desire for euphony rather than to an economy 
of muscular energy, I see no objection, if only it is 
clearly nuderstood that such changes are never in- 
tentional, but simply mechanical. To us it may seem 
as easy to say genesis generis, m yiv^os and 

yivov^. But we must remember that the nerves and 
muscles employed in speaking may assume certain 
habits and tendencies in each individual by imitation, 
and by inheritance in whole families and nations, 
and that what is easy and natural for pronunciation 
must be determined, in each case, by such habits and 
tendencies. 

IPlionetic HaMts. 

Though I have lived much longer in England 
than in Germany, and .spoken more English than 
German, yet even now, after lecturing for one hour 
in English, the muscles of my throat feel tired, my 
throat becomes heated and dry, while in Germany 
I could lecture for two and three hours without any 
such feeling. What does this show? It shows that 
with me the^ com.bination of sounds peculiar to 
English requires ■ a /greater muscular effort, a greater 
exertion of will,' .'than ^ the usual imn o sounds , in 
German; but it ■does-' not prove that in themselves 
English sounds are more difficult to pronounce than 
■German. . Habit,:- whether .self-formed or inherited, 
forms here as elsevThere ^ lines of least resistance,' 
and these lines of least resistance determine what 
seems easy or difficult to pronounce in every lan- 


guage. 
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Bouble Consonants. 

We have still to treat of one other cause of Phoaetie 
Decay, namely Double Consonants. Certain con- 
sonants, if they come together without intervening 
vowels, are troublesome to pronounce, particularly at 
the beginning of words. Hence they are very liable 
to phonetic decay, either by being assimilated, or by 
one of these being dropt. But if it is the tendency of 
most languages to avoid or soften these troublesome 
combinations, we must not shirk the question, how 
it ever came to pass that such troublesome groups were 
framed and sanctioned. Strange as it may seem, I 
believe that these troublesome combinations of con- 
sonants were likewise the result of phonetic corruption, 
i.e. of muscular relaxation. Most of them owe their 
origin to contraction, that is to say, to an attempt to 
pronounce two syllables as one, and thus to save time 
and breath, though not without paying for it by an 
increased consonantal effort. 

It has been argued, with some plausibility, that 
language in its original state, of which, unfortunately, 
we know next to nothing, esche-wed the contact of 
two or more consonants. There are languages still in 
existence in which each syllable consists either of a 
vowel, or of a vowel preceded by one consonant only, 
and ill which no syllable ever ends in a consonant. This 
is the case, for instance, in the Polynesian languages. A. 
Ha-waian finds it almost impossible to pronounce tvro 
consonants together, and in learning English he has 
likewise the greatest difficulty in pronouncing cab, or 
any other word ending in a consonant. Gah, as pro- 
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nounced by a Hawaian, becomes calm, Mr. Hale, in 
Ills excellent ^ Polynesian Grammax'/ ^ says : — 

In all the Polynesian dialects every syllable iiinst terminate 
in a vowel; and two consonants are never heard without a 
vowel between them. This rule admits of no exception what- 
ever, and it is chiefly to this peculiarity that the softness of 
these languages is to be attributed. The longest syllables have 
only three letters, a consonant and a diphthong, and many 
syllables consist of a single vowel. 

There are other languages besides the Polynesian, 
‘which never admit closed s^dlables, i. e. syllables 
ending in consonants. All syllables in Chinese are 
open or nasal, ^ yet it is by no means certain whether 
the final consonants which have been pointed out in 
the vulgar dialects of China are to be considered as 
later additions, or whether they repi'esent a more 
primitive state of the Chinese language. 

In South Africa all the members of the great 
family of speech, called by Dr. Bleek the B^-ntu 
family, agree in general with regard to the simplicity 
of their syllables. Their syllables can begin with 
only one consonant, including, however^ consonantal 
diphthongs, nasalised consonants, and combinations of 
clicks with other consonants i^eckoned for this pur- 
pose as substantially simple. The semi- vowel too, 

may intervene between a consonant and a following 
vowel. No syllable, as a general rule, in these South 
African' languages, which extend north beyond the 
^ ^ equator, can end in a consonant, but only in vowels, 

St 

gua^ 


» Hak, L p. 234. 

® EndUclier, Ckmedscke p. 1 12. 
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whether pure or nasal.^ The exceptions serye hut 
to prove the role, for they are confined to cases where 
by the falling off of the generally extremely short 
and almost indistinct terminal vowel, an approach 
has been made to consonantal endings.^ 

In the other family of South African speech, the 
Hottentot, compound consonants are equally eschewed 
at the beginning of words. It is clear, too, that all 
radical words ended there originally in vowels, and 
that the final consonants are entirely due to gram- 
matical terminations, such as .jp,'.s, fe, and r. ■ :By the 
frequent use of these suffixes the final vowel dis- 
appeared, but that it was there originally has been, 
proved with sufficient evidence.^- 

The permanent and by no means accidental or in- 
dividual character of these phonetic peculiarities is 
best seen in the treatment of foreign words. Practice 
will no doubt overcome the difficulty which aHawaian 
feels in pronouncing two consonants together, or in 
ending his words by consonantal checks, and I have 
myself heard a Mohawk articulating his labial letters 
•with perfect accuracy. Yet if we examine the foreign 
words adopted by the people into their own vocabu- 
lary, we shall easily see how they have all been placed 
on a bed of Procrustes. ' In the Ewe,- a West-African ' 
language, school is pronounced suku, the German Ihn- 
ster (window) 

^ Bleek, Comparative Grammar, § 252 ; Appleyard, Kafir Language, 
p. 89. 

® Bieekj Comparative Grammar, § 257 ; Halia, Kerero Q-rammar, 

§ 8 . 

^ Bleek, Comparaiive Grammar, § 257-60. 

* MtymolopiscJis Forsclyungen,ii^ 

II. P 
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In the Kafir language we find hapitizesha = to baptize 
” >1 igolide = gold 

’’ ijikamela = CcHhgI 

jj ibere == bear 

mnperisite = priest 

ff ikerike = kirk 

” ?> Timposile = apostle 

’’ isugile = sugar 

” » ama-Ngezi = English ^ 

1 Finnish and the whole Uralic 

class of the Northern Turanian languages, we meet 
with the same disincHnation to admit double conso- 
nants at the beginning, or any consonants whatever 
at the end of words. The German Glas is written 
las'i m Finmsh. The Swedish stnaA is changed into 
^fcu, stor into smn, strand into ranta. No genuine 
immsh word begins with a double consonant, for the 
assibilated and softened consonants, which are spelt 
as double letters, were originally simple sounds. This 
^phes equaUy to the languages of the Esths, Ostiakes, 
Hungarians, and Syrjanes, though, through their in- 
ercourse with Ai-yan nations, these tribes, and even 
the ims, succeeded in mastering such difficult gi-ouns 
^ sp, St, str, kc. The Lap, the Mordvinian, and 
c eremissian dialects show, even in words which are 
0 native growth, though absent in the cognate dia- 
lects, initial consonantal groups such as kr, ps, st, &c. • 
but such groups are always the result of secondary 

^ Professor 

oUci. The same careful scholar has shown that 

I t^PpIeyard, Xafir Language, p. 89. 
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the Finnish, though preferring syllables ending in 
vowels, has admitted n, s, I, r, and even t, as final 
consonants. The Esthonian, Lapponian, Mordvinian,' 
Ostiakian, and Hungarian, by dropping or weakening 
their final and unaccented vowels, have acquired a 
large number of words ending in simple and double 
consonants ; but throughout the XJi’alic class, wherever 
we can trace the radical elements of language, we 
always find simple consonants and final vowels. 

We arrive at the same result, if we examine the 
syllabic structure of the Dravidian class of the South 
Turanian languages, the Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, 
Malayalam, &c. The Eev. E. Caldwell, in his excel- 
lent work, the ‘ Dravidian Comparative Grammai-,’ has 
treated this subject with the same care as Professor 
Boiler m his Essay on the Finnish languages, and we 
have only to place these accounts by the side of each 
other, in order to perceive the most extraordinary 
coincidences. ^ . 

■ of Dravidian syllabation is its extreme 

simplicity and islike of compound or concurrent consonants • 
and this peculiarity characterises the , Tamil, the most early 
cultivated member of the family, in a more marked degree 

than any other Dravidian language. 

In Telugu, Canarese, and Malayalam, the great majority of 
Diuvidian words, l e words which have not been deri^d fmm 
Sanskiit or altered through Sanskrit infiuenees, and in Tamil 
all words without exception, including even Sanskrit deriva^ 
fives, are divided into syllables on the following plan. Double 
or treble consonants at the beginning of syllables, like ‘str^ 
in strength, are altogether inadmissible. At the beginning 

m f ® “-i S’ianfih show a strong aversion 

to double consonants at the beginning of words.* 
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not only of the first syllable of every word, but also of every 
succeeding syllable, only one consonant is allowed. If in the 
consonant \Id th^ several syllables, one syllable ends with a 
cZS S commences with another 

ZTZlZVL rr'""® f^'^^*** enphonically 

imilated, or else a vowel must be inserted between them^ 

HkeZh-wr treble consonants, 

and fJr’ ®^®“gth, are as inadmissible as at the beginnino- - 

%n 3 ^r syWabation is estremely unlifce that of the 

Generally, ‘i’ is the vowel which is used for the pui-pose of 
separating inadmissible consonants, as appears from tL manner 
n which Sanskrit derivatives are Tamilsed. SoZetiZes fu ’ 
IS employed instead of ThnR flio Qo, i u 

ia - j. r • preposition 

wlnVli Tin V “ pira’ in the compound derivatives 

the Sanskrit ‘dya^ ‘Tvt consonants as 
into ‘diya,’ ‘diva/ Ld ‘ Jya." ’ ’ 

The Semitic languages are quite free from words 
e^nmng with two consonants without an inter- 
me-iate vowel or shewa. This is, in fact, considered 
Wx ^ prominent characters of the 

have to be naturalised in Arabic, the p has to bo 
e anged to /, for Arabic, as we saw, has no p, and an 

into VZ 

kifd^wS^^ to be wondered at that evidence of this 
5 might be considerably increased, should 

Ewalcl, i. p. 23 ; Pott, WnoAii.66. 
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have induced speculative scholars to look upon the 
original elements of language as necessarily consist- 
ing of open syllables, of one consonant followed by 
one vowel, or of a single vowel. The fact that lan- 
guages exist, in which this simple stracture has been, 
preserved, is certainly important, nor can it be denied, 
that out of such simple elements languages have been 
formed, gradually advancing, by a suppression of 
vowels, to a state of strong consonantal harshness. 
The Tcheremissian sma, mouth, if derived from a 
root m, to speak, must originally have been suma. 

In the Aryan languages, the same process can 
easily be observed as producing the same effect, viz. 
double consonants, either at the beginning or at the 
end of words. It was in order to expedite the 
pronunciation of words that vowels were dropt, and 
consonants brought together : it was to facilitate the 
pronunciation of such words that one of the conso- 
nants was afterwards left out, and new vowels were 
added to render the pronunciation easier once more. 

Thus, to know points back to Sk. p-fid, but this ghSi., 
the Lat. gnd m gnSvi, or gno in Gr. ^gnon, again 
points back to p- a n 4, contracted to n 4. Many roots 
are formed by the same process, and they generally 
express a derivative idea. Thus ^an, which means 
to create, to produce, and which we find in Sk. ^anas, 
Gr. p-ews, genus, kin, is raised to ^an4 and ^n4,in 
order to express the idea of being able to produce. 

If I am able to produce music, I know music; if I am 
able to produce ploughing, I know how to plough, I 
can plough ; and hence the frequent running together 
of the two conceptions, I can and I kmyr, Ich kann 
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and Ich Icenne, Je sais and Je jyeux^ As from ^an 
-w-e have gnk, so from man, to think (Sk. manas, Gr. 
m4nos, mens, mind), we have mni, to leaim by hkrt, 
Greek memnemai, I remember, mimneslcd. In modern 
pronunciation the m is di-opt, and we pronounce 
m-nemonk8. Again, we have in Sanskrit a root m lai, 
which means to fade; from it mldna, faded, mlini,* 
fading. Now, whence this initial dohble consonant 
ml'i The Sanskrit root m lai or mM is formed 
like guk and mnS., from a simpler root mal or mar, 
wMch means to wear out, to decay. As ^an became 
^na, so mar, mr4. This mar is a very prolific root, 
of which more hereafter, and was chiefly used in the 

sense of decaying or dying, morior, aja(;3>oW, Old 

Slav, mreti, to die, Lith. mirti, to die. 

■ These instances will suffice in order to show that 
in Sanskrit, too, and in the Aryan languages in 
general, the initial double consonants owe their 
existence to the same tendency which afterwards 
leads to their extinction. It was phonetic economy 
that reduced mar 4 to mr4 ; it was phonetic economy 
that reduced mr 4 to r4 and 14. 

■ The double consonants being once there, the 
simplest process would seem to be to drop one of the 
two. This happens frequently, but by no means 
always. We see this process in English words such 
as knigkt, A.8. cmkt-, knife, A. 8. cnif; knee, A. S. 

; to leap, A. 8:hl4apan ; ring, A. S. bring. We 
likewise observe it in Latin oiatus instead of gnatm 
nodus instead of goiodus, English knot. We know 


Arifk? f ‘0 San- 

8 nt ki. See Benfey, Kurze Sanskrit erammatik, § 62, note. 
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that the old Latin form of loms was stlocm,'^ thus 
pointing to root sM, whence the German Stelle; we 
know that instead of lis, litis, quarrel, litigation, the 
ancient Komans pronounced stlis, which has been 
compared with German streit In all these cases the 
first consonant or consonants were simply dropt. 

Sometimes, however, a vowel is added again to 
facilitate the pronunciation. Many words in Latin 
begin with so, st, sp. Some of these are found in 
Latin inscriptions of the fourth century after Christ 
spelt with an initial i : e. g. in istatucmi (Orelli, 1,120, 
A.D. 375); IspiriUis (Mai, Coll. Vat. t. v. p. 446, 8}.^ 
It seems that the Celtic nations were unable to pro- 
nounce the initial s before a consonant, or at least 
that they disliked it.^ The Spaniards, even when 
reading Latin, '^vouowiqq estnclium for stiidmm, 
eschola fox schola.^ Hence the constant addition of 
the initial vowel in the Western or chiefly Celtic 

^ QidntiL i. 4, 16, 

® See Crecelius, in Hoefer'S ZeitBchrifi, iv. 166 ; Corssen, AusspraoJie^ 
p. i. p. 2S9. 

® Kichards, AniiqxKB Linguce JBritanmccB Thesaurus (Bristol, 1753), 
as quoted by Pott, JE, F. ii. 67, says (after letter S) ; 'No British word 
begins with s, when a consonant or w follows, without setting y before 
it ; for we do not say Sgubor, snoden, &c., but Ysgubor, ysnoden. 
And when we borrow any words from another language which begin 
with an s and a consonant immediately following it, we prefix a y 
before such words, as from the Latin schola, ysgol ; spiritus, yspryd ,' 
ysgwyd/ 

^ Tschudi, Teru, i, 176, Caldwell, Dravidian Comparative Gram- 
mar, p. 170 : 'How perfectly in accordance with Tamil this is, is known 
to ©very European resident in Southern India, who has heard the natives 
speak of establishing an English iskooV This ishool is as good as 
estahlUhing for stahilire *, ot ihei Italian expressions, con istudfo, per 
istrada^ &c. ' II en est de mdme des mots germaniques devenus fran- 
cais, ainsi; stock, estoc; escarpd; shiff, esquif, &o.’ — ^Terrien 

Poncel, JDu Langage, p. 64. 
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branch of the Romanic family; French escaheau 
instead of Latin scahellum ; eatame Latin sta- 

meni esp6rer, instead of Latin sperare. Then again 
as It we to revenge itself for the additional trouble 
caused by the initial double consonant, the French 
l^guage throws away the s which had occasioned 
the addition of the initial e, but keeps the vowel 
which after the loss of the s, would no longer be 
wanted. Thus spada became espee, lastly ep4e ; scala 
became eschdU, lastly dchelle. StaMlire became 
estabhr, lastly etablir, to stablish.i 

Different eauses for Dlionetio and Dialectic Change. 

Now it must be clear that all these changes which 
we have examined, whether due to economy of mus- 
cular exertion, or to what is called euphony, or to 
phonetic idiosyncrasies, rest on principles totally dis- 
toct from those which made the Romans pronounce 
the same word as quatuo7- which we pronounce four. 
The toansition from Gothic Jidwbr to English /o«r, 
of Latin ^-aor to French quatre, may properly be 
ascribed to phonetic corruption, but quatuor andM- 
Wr together can only be explained as the result of 
dialectic valuation. If we compare quatuor, tessares 
:^res, and Jidwdr, we find a change of guttural’ 
dental, and labial contact in one and the samflrd 
Iheie IS nothing to show that the Greeks, or even 
eii most distant Aryan ancestors, ever changed the 
guttural mto the dental contact, or that the Teutonic 

Sn th labial contact less difficult 

than the guttural and dental. We cannot show that 

* Diezy i, p. 224. 
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in Greece tlie guttural dwindles down to a dentalj or 
that in German the labial is later, in chronolog’ical 
order, than the guttural. We must look upon gut- 
tural, dental, and labial as [three different phonetic 
expressions of the same general conception, not as 
corruptions of one definite original type. That which 
is not yet differentiated may grow and break forth in 
many different forms ; that which has become differ- 
entiated and definite, loses its capability of unbounded 
development, and its changes assume a downward 
tendency and must be considered as decay, 

Xiaws of PltozLetic Cib.aiig'e* 

^ What distinguishes phonetic from dialectic changes 
IS that the former can be reduced to very strict rules, 
■while the latter can not, at least not with the same 
unerring certainty. Phonetic decay, being due to a 
relaxation of muscular energy, admits of a simple 
physiological explanation, and depends on causes 
which are always the same. It is wrong, no doubt, 
to speak of phonetic laws in the same sense in which 
we speak of the law of gravitation. Phonetic laws 
can be no more than rules which are obeyed uni- 
formly, unless there is a cause sufficient to disturb 
them. ^ It would be more correct therefore to speak of 
phonetic rules or of similai-ities in phonetic change. 
But the habit of speaking of phonetic laws has be- 
come so general that it would be very difficult now 
to change it. It stands to reason that the phonetic 
changes which are due to one and the same cause, 
name y muscular relaxation, must, unless there is a 
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complete change of circumstances, he uniform and 
free from all exceptions. And this is so, not only in 
what may be called classical or well-regulated lan- 
guages, but likewise in spoken dialects, which have 
as yet no literary standards. 

In the gxowth of the modern Eomanie languages out 
of Latin, we can perceive not only a general tendency 
to simplification, not only a natural disposition to avoid 
the exertion which the pronunciation of certain con- 
sonants, and still more, of groups of consonants, en- 
tails on the speaker : but we can discover tendencies 
peculiar to each of the Eomanie dialects, and laws so 
strict as to enable us to say, that in French, and in 
French only, the Latin patrem would by necessity 
dwindle down to the modern pere. The final m is 
always dropped in the Eomanie dialects, and it was 
dropped even in Latin. Thus we get pat-re instead of 
patrem. Now, a Latin t between two vowels in such 
words as pater is invariably suppressed in French. 
Whether we call this a law, or a rule, or a tendency 
certain it is that it admits of no exception. By means 
of it we can say a prion that Latin catena must in 
French become ehaine ■, fata, a later feminine repre- 
sentation of the old neuter /e'e ; pratum, a 
meac ow, pre. From pratwni we derive prataria, 
which m French becomes ; from fatum, fa- 

tm'Ki, the English fairy. Thus every Latin participle 
m atm, like amatns, loved, must end in French in i. 

le same law then changed yiaire (pronounced 
patere) into paere, or pere ; it changed matrern into 
mhe fratrem into These changes take place 
gradually, but irresistibly ; and, what is most im- 
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portant, they are completely beyond the reach or 
control of the free will of man. 

Dialectic growth is equally beyond the control of 
individuals^ but it does not submit to quite so strict 
and general rules. The acceptance of peculiar pro- 
nunciatiouj or of a dialectic word, or of a newly- 
invented term, or of a peculiar grammatical form, 
depends on the pleasure of the majority far more than 
on the zeal of a single poet, or the exertions of a few 
grammarians. Phonetic changes of this kind are 
often the cause of grammatical changes. They can 
be accounted for after they have taken place, but 
they cannot be predicted with the same unvarying 
certainty as the phonetic changes due to muscular 
relaxation. Granted, for instance, that the loss of 
the Latin terminations was the natural result of a 
more careless pronunciation ; granted that the modem 
sign of the French genitive d% is a natural corruption 
of the Latin de illo — yet the choice of de^ instead of 
any other word, to express the genitive^ the choice of 
illo^ instead of any other pronoun, to express the 
article, could never have been predicted. No single 
individual could deliberately have set to work in 
order to abolish the old Latin genitive, and to replace 
it by the periphrastic compound de illo. It was 
necessary that the inconvenience of having no distinct 
or distinguishable sign of the genitive should have 
been felt by the- people at large who spoke a vulgar 
Latin dialect. It was necessary that the same people 
should have used the preposition de in such a manner 
as to lose sight of its original local meaning altogether 
(for instance, wna de mvZtis, in Horace, i.e. one out of 
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many). It was necessary, again, that the same people 
should have felt the want of an article, and should 
have used illo in numerous expressions, where it 
seemed to have lost its original pronominal power, 
it was necessary that all these conditions should he 
given before one individual, and after him another 
and after him hundre is and thousands and millions’ 
could use de %llo as the exponent of the genitive ; and 

change it into the ItaHan ddlo, del, and the French 

cm. 


Infantine Analogy, 

_ The attempts of single grammarians and purists to 
improve language are perfectly useless ; and we shall 
probably hear no more of schemes to prune languages 
0 their irregularities. But it is quite possible that the 
padual disappearance of ii-regular declensions and con- 
jugations IS often due, in literary as well as in illiterate 
languages, to the dialect of children. Children are 
g-eat levellers, and their language is far more regular 
than our own. I have heard children say ladder and 
b<Mest, instead of woo'se and worst. In Urdd the old 
sign of the possessive was rd, re, ri. Now it is U, he 
except m hamdrd, my, our, tmnhdrd, your, and a 
few other words, aU pronouns. Dr. Fite-Edward Hall 
informs me that he heard children in India use hamkd 
and Children will say, I gaed, I coomd, 

I catched ; and it is this sense of grammatical iustiee 
this generous feeling of what ought to be, which in 
the comse of centuries may have oHminated many so- 
called irregular forms. 

Thus the auxiliary verb in Latin was very irregular. 
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If is ^ve are, Mid. sunt, they are, the second 

person, you are, ought to have been, at least accord- 
ing to the strict logic of children, sutis. This, no 
doubt, sounds ver barbarous to a classical ear accus- 
tomed to estis* And we see how French, for instance, 
has strictly preserved the Latin forms in nom 
sommes, vous Stes, Us sont But in Spanish we find 
somos, sois, son ; and this sois stands for sutis. We 
find similar traces of grammatical levelling in the 
Italian siamo, siete, sono, formed according to the 
analogy of regular verbs such SbS crediamo, creiete, 
credono. The second person sei, instead of es, is like- 
wise infantine grammar.^ So are the Walachian 
si^ntemu^ we are, sllntetiy you are, which owe their 
origin to the third person plural sunt, they are. And 
what shall we say of such monsters as essendo, a 
gerund derived on principles of strict justice from 
an infinitive essere, like credendo from credere ! How- 
ever, we need not be surprised, for we find similar 
barbarisms in English also. In Anglo-Saxon, the 
third person plural, smd, has by a false analogy^ 
been transferred to the first and second persons, and 
has taken a new termination which properly be- 

^ Similar formations, occurring in the dialects of France, have been 
collected by le Comte de Jaubert, in his Glossaire du Centre de la 
France, second edition, p, sii. 

2 Much fault has lately been found with the expression * false 
analogy,’ It maybe quite true that what we call ^ false analogy,’ or 
what the ancients called ‘ anomaly,’ is pex'fectly legitimate, that cMl^ 
dren have an immemorial right to their irregularities, and peasants to 
their vulgarities. I do not deny the principle of liherte and iyaliU in 
language, but that does not take away our right of treating such forms 
as esmido or mlniemu as blunders, from a Latin point of view, or, in 
more civil language, as false analogies. - 
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longs to the plural of the imperfect. In the Old 
Northumbrian dialect the first person plural has been 
used in the second and tliird^ with the same termina- 
tion of the imperfect in o-n. : — 


English Northumbrian^ Old Norse 

Anglo-Saxon 

Gothic. 

we are aron 

er-um 

sind (on), beo-^ 

sijum 2 

you are aron 

er-Ti^ 

sind (on), b^o-^ 

sijuth 

they are ^ aron 

er-u 

sind (on), beo-^ 

sind 

Dialectically we 

bear J he, instead of I am ; 

and if 


Chartism should ever gain the upper hand, we must 
be prepared for newspapers adopting such forms as 
I says, I knows. 

Flionetic Beca^r and Bialectic G’rowth iu 

What may be the result when Phonetic Decay and 
Dialectic Growth work together,may best be seen in the 
English as spoken by the Negroes on the Southern 
plantations in America. Every disturbing influence 
is here at work, and yet even here there is some law 

GescMchte der l)eutsolien S^praclie, 

2 The Gothic forms sijuth, are not organic. They are either 

derived by false analogy from the third person plural Bind, or a new 
base sij was derived from the subjunctive sijau, Sanskrit syam. See 
Leo Meyer, Die Gothuche Spraclie, i:M. 

^ The Scandinavian origin of these English forms has been well 
explained by lOr.hcytimTjTmnsdctions of the FMlologiml Society, 1861, 
p. 63. The third person plural, under the form of man instead of aro7i, 
is found in Kemble’s Dodeaj Diplomatiem Mm Saxonici, vol. i. p. 236 
(a.d. 806-831). As the inroads of the Banes begin about 787, arcm 
could hardly have been borrowed from them 1 Aron does not occur in 
Layamon. It is found in the Ormulum as arm ; in Chaucer it has been 
met with twice only, though, soon after, it became the generally recog- 
nised form of the plural. See Gesenius, De Ling. Ohamer. p. 72 ; 
Monicke, On the * Ormulm/ p. 36. 
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and order in wliat seems at first sight mere phonetic 
chaos. 

‘Ordinary Negro talk^, sucli as we find in books, has very 
little resemblance to that of the Negroes of Port Royal, who 
were so isolated that they seem to have formed a dialect of 
their own. Indeed, the diiferent plantations have their own 
peculiarities, and adepts profess to be able to determine, by 
the speech of a Negro, what part of an island he belongs to^ or 
even, in some cases, his plantation. My observations were 
confined to a few plantations at the northern end of St. Helena 
Island. 

^ With these people the process of “ Phonetic Decay aj^pears 
to have gone as far, perhaps, as is possible, and with it the 
extremest simplification of etymology and syntax. The usual 
softening of ih and v into d and h is observed among them ; 
likewise a frequent interchange of v and w ; as veeds and t-fell 
for tveeds and well ; “ De wile’ sinner may return ” (for vilest)* 
This last illustrates also the habit of clipping syllables, wbicb 
they do constantly : as lee' for liMle ; plant' shun for plantation. 
The lengthening of short vowels is illustrated in both these 
words : — a, for instance, never has our short sound, but always 
the European sound. The following hymn illustrates these 
points : — 

“ Meet, 0 Lord, on de milk-white horse. 

An’ de nineteen wile [vial] in his ban’, 

Drop on, drop on de crown on my head, 

An’ roily in my Jesus’ arm. 

E’en [in] dat mornin’ all day, 

When Jesus de Chris’ bin born.” 

‘The same hymn, particularly the second verse, 

^‘Moon went into de poplar tree, 

An’ star went into blood,” 

(the figures evidently taken from the book of Revelations,) is 
a fair specimen of the turn which scriptural ideas and phraseo- 
logy receive in their untutored minds. It should be observed, 
by the w^ay, that the songs do not show the full extent of 

^ Quoted from some interesting articles in an American paper, signed 
Marcel, , 
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phrases, from Scripture, or from the hymns whic) 
heard sung by the whites, they retain words and £ 
forms which one rarely hears in conversation. T 
■^ords and pronunciation, ab 
modulation, sounds to a stranger lil 

‘These strange words are, however, less numeroi 

tTef singer 

“0 my sin' is foigiben and my soul set free. 
An I yedde from iieaben to-day/' 

There is s7z’ nm a corruption of sec ’em, applied to i 
and both^ numbers. There is “buddy ” (how-do ?), r 

bnt°'^'-ff^ , tliem. It is not ii 

but affectionate devotion, that is expressed in t 
song : — 

*'In de mornin' when I rise, 

Tell my Jesus buddy 0, 

Wash my han' in de mornin' glory/’ etc. 

My (steady) is used to denote any continued or , 
action He studdy ’buse an’ cuss me,” complain, 
the school-children of another. This word by tl 
used by them with great latitude, to denote any 
lai^^guage._ He cuss me, ‘git out,”’ was the eharg 
adult against another. “ Ahvy [Abby ; in this case 1 
become V] do cuss me.” was the serious-sounding bu 

thj seldomuse .; generally “ all two,” or emphatically, 
boff togedder. One for alone. “Me one an’ God” 
answer of an old man in Charleston when I asked him 
be escaped alone from his plantation. “Heaben ’nui 

tJi- if 'ene ofT'®’ 

Ja^l IS one of their most common words, where we sh 
spea^ or «c«„. “Talk me, sir?” asks a boy who is 

buttkk ’CssT/*" “ Talk lick, sh 

question whether a pe 
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The letters n and ij are often thrown in euphonicalh^ I can 
on y remember at this moment n before a long « as n’Enrope, 
n United States, no n’use; but I think it is used with other 
lowels. Of y also I can only recall one instance, which I will 
give presently. The most curious, however, of all their linguistic 
IS, -I think, the following: It is well known that 

Of elders as 
aunt’’; from a feeling of politeness, I do not 
fm™ if disrespectful to use the bare name, and 

simd.v'^f’’ tliey were debaired. On the Sea Islands 

AH • cousin towards their equals. 

Abbreviating^this after their fashion, they get co’ii or co’ (the 

of'oneTnnlb* of wi<s!») as the common title when they speak 
of one another. C Abram, Co’ Robin, Co’n Emma, O’ Isaac, Co’ 

Bio (biotbei) used in the same way, but seldom ; as in the song, 

“Bro’ Bill, you ought to know my name, 

My name is written in de book ob life.” 

almost* hf subject of grammar, upon which I might 

inflectfou tw fi ® Probably is no speech that has less 

of ca nif There is no distinction 

or case, number, tense, or voice, hardly of gender Perhana I 

TnTs: ir " foi ihirsrc. 

non IS made in pronouns, and some of the most intelligent 

thev iKp fbr 1 1 * possession at all emphatic or distinct 
rue} use the whole word ‘‘own »» '"riiw, -.i 

house • ” lint if .1 ri 1 I 

own ” ’ “ Co’ \rnr answer is “ Mosey 

rii^'to H 1 ^ ^ reply made by a little 

ir. 
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^Nearly all tlie pronouns exist. Peiiiaps us does not, ire 
being generally in its place. SIw and her being rare, hhu is 
tlie usual pronoun of tlae third person singular, for ail genders 
and cases. “Him. lick we” was tbe complaint of some small 
children against a large girl. Urn is still more eoinmon, as 
objective case, for all genders and numbers; as Sh him {see 
'em). 

^ “ It is too much to say that the verbs have no inflections ; 
but it is true that these have nearly disappeared. Ask a boy 
where he is going, and the answer is “ gwine C3.iek for ketch 
crab,” — “going into the creek to catch crabs” {for being 
generally used instead of to^ to denote purpose) ; ask another 
where the missing boy is, and the answer is the same, wuth 
gone instead of gwine. Present time is made delinite by the 
auxiliary do or da, as in the refrains “Bell da ring,” “Jericho 
da worry me.”^ Past time is expressed by doiie, as in other 
parts of the South. The passive is rarely, if ever, indicated. 
“Ole man call John,” is the answer when you ask -who is such 
and such a person. “Him mix wid him own fat,” was the 
description given of a paste made of ])ruised ground-nuts, the 
oil of the nut furnishing moisture.’ 

I have given this rather long extract, because it 
seemed to me that what we see here taking place 
before our eyes in the language of American Negroes, 
throws very valuable light on what may have taken 
place thousands of years ago during the earliest phases 
of human speech. Over and over again less civil- 
ised tribes, after having been subdued more ad- 
vanced races, have had to learn their masters’ 
language. Over and over again the conquered be- 
came the conquerors, and their imperfect language 
had to be recognised, and after a time it either sup- 
planted its clasvsical prototype, or, at all events, modi- 

^ See J. J. Thomas, Theory and Practice of Creole Grammar, 1869 
and the same author’s remarks in Trlibner’s ikeord, December, 1870. 
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fled it considerably. The mischief wrought by phonetic 
decay seems enormous in that Negro jargon, yet not 
much more than what we see in QnSme as compared with 
s'emeti2'^sissimtis. The confusion created by dialectic 
growth is most puzzling in the mixed idiom of these 
slaves, still this too could be matched by such monsters 
as contree (eontrata, Gegend) for regia. As an extreme 
case of the change of language produced by the com- 
bined action of phonetic decay and dialectic growth, 
it may prove instructive and give us a truer insight 
into the life and decay of human speech, in times far 
beyond the ken of the ordinary student of the Science 
of Language. 
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geimm’s law. 

Xb Irautverscliie'biing' due to Pliouetic Becay or to Bialeotic 
Growth.? 

H aving examined the different influences which 
produce change in language, we shall now be 
better prepared to undei'stand that peculiar change 
in the consonantal structure of the Aryan languages 
which Grimm called LawtverscMebung. 

The law by which that shifting of consonants is 
governed is generally called Grimm's Lcm^ because, 
though it had been suspected before, Grimm was the 
first to point out the regular recurrence of this far- 
xeaching phonetic modification which affects the prin- 
cipal guttural, dental, and labial consonants in San- 
skrit, Greek, Latin, Slavonic and Celtic on one side, 
and in Low-German and High-German on the other. 

Tlie Facts of Grimm’s Law. 

The facts comprehended under the name of Grimm's 
Law are as follows 

There are in the Aryan languages three principal 
points of consonantal contact, the guttural, the dental, 
and the labial, Jc^ p. 
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At each of these three points there are two modes 
of utterance, the surd and the sonant ; each in turn 
liable to aspiration, though only in certain languages. 
This aspiration may in the end be replaced by mere 
spiration. 

In Sanskrit the system is complete ; we have the 
surd checks, h, p ; the sonant checks, cl, h ; the 
surd aspirated checks, Ick, th, ph\ and the sonant 
aspirated checks, gh, elk, hh. The sonant aspirated 
checks are, however, in Sanskrit of far greater fre- 
quency and importance than the hax'd aspirates. 

In Greek we find, besides the usual surd and sonant 
checks, one set of aspirates, x? 0? which are surd, 
and which in later Greek dwindle away into the cor- 
responding spirants. 

In Latin there are no real aspirates, their place 
having been taken by the corresponding spirants, 
h, /. The dental sibilant, however, the s, is never 
found in Latin as the representative of an original 
dental asphate (th or dk). Corresponding to dk we 
find /, or cl and b. 

In Gothic, too, the real aspirates are wanting. 
The same applies to Old High-German. 

In the Slavonic and Celtic languages the four aspi- 
rates are likewise absent, and they therefore stand in 
that respect on a level with Gothic"^. 

We see, therefore, that the asphated letters exist 
only in Sanskrit and Greek, that in the former they 
are chiefly sonant, in the latter entirely surd. 

Grimm’s Law amounts to this : ‘ If the same roots 


^ See Grassinann in KuhiCs Zeitschr if t, xii, p. S3. 
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or the same words exist in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Celtic, Slavonic, Lithuanian, Gothic, and High-Ger- 
man, then wherever the Hindus and the Gi'eeks pro- 
nounce an aspirate, the Goths and the Low Germans 
generally, the Saxons, Anglo-Saxons, Frisians, &e., 
pronounce the corresponding sonant cheek, the Old 
High-Germans the corresponding surd check. In this 
^'st change the Lithuanian, the Slavonic, and the 
Celtic races agree in pronunciation with the Gothic 
We thus arrive at the first formula 


I. Greek and Saiisk. 
II. Gothic, &c. 

in. OldH.-G. 


e:h, gh 

G 

K 


TH, BE, 
I) 

T 


PH, 
B ; 
P 


Secondly, if in Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, Lithuanian 
Skvonic, and Celtic, we find a sonant check, then we 
find a con-esponding surd check in Gothic, a corre- 
sponding spirant in Old High-German. This gives 
US the second formula: — 


IV. Greek, &c. 
V. Gothic 
VI. OldH.-G. 


G 

E 

Ch 


B 

T 

Z 


B 
P 

P(Ph)2 

Thiidly, when the six first-named languages show 
a surd check, then Gothic shows the corresponding 
spn-ant, Old High-German the coiTesponding sonant 

considered merely as symbols not 

symbolsfetoreTmi languages. If we tra^ate these 

aimbols into real letters, we find, in Formula I., instead of 

c , . TH PH 

S" 

SS. jttb) ?(b. 
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clieck. In Old High-German, howeveiy the la-\Y holds 
good with regard to the dental series only, while in 
the guttural and labial series the Old High- Germ an 
documents generally exhibit li and /, instead of the 
corresponding g and &. This giyes us the third 
formula: — ■ 

VII. Greek, &c. K T P 

VIII. Gothic H (G) Th (D) F (B) 

IS. Old H.-G. H (G, K) J> F (B, V) 

Object of the Fourfold Modification of Consonants. 

We saw from our physiological analysis of the 
alphabet, that three, or sometimes four, varieties may 
exist for each of the three consonantal contacts 

k, kh, g, gh ; t, th, d, dh ; p, ph, L, bli. 

This rich variety of -consonantal contact is to be 
found, however, in highly developed languages only. 
Even among the Aryan dialects, Sanskrit alone can 
boast of possessing it entire. Greek is driven to 
liierge the difference between sonant and surd aspi- 
rates, and, where Sanskrit uses sonant aspirates, it has 
to employ surd aspirates. The other Aryan languages 
having no sonant aspirates, use sonant tenues instead. 
They all, in fact, cut the coat according to their 
cloth, ' 

The introduction of the differences of articulation 
in more higlily developecl languages had a definite 
and intelligible object. As new conceptions craved 
exprevssion, the phonetic organs were diiven to new 
devices, which gradually assumed a more settled, 
traditional, and typical form. It is possible to speak 
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without labials, it is possible to say a great deal 
in a language which has but seven consonants, just 
as it is possible for a mollusc to eat without lips, and 
to enjoy life without either lungs or liver. But I 
believe it can be proved that at a very early time, 
and before the Aryan nations, such as we know them, 
separated, some of them, at all events, had elaborated 
a threefold, if not a fourfold modification of the con- 
sonantal checks for the sake of distinguishing a 
number of roots which they required in their intel- 
lectual intercourse. 

Trel>le Boots, 

The Aryans, before they separated, had, for in- 
stance, three roots, which in Sanskrit appear as tar, 
dar, and dhar, differing chiefly by their initial con- 
sonants which represent three varieties of dental 
contact. Tar meant to cross, dar, to tear, dhar, 
to hold. Now although we may not know exactly 
how the Aryans before their separation pronounced 
these three lettei’s, the t, d, and dh, we may be 
certain that they kept them distinct. That dis- 
tinction was kept up in Sanskrit by means of the 
surd, the sonant, and the aspirated sonant contact, 
but it might have been achieved equally well by 
the surd, the sonant, and the aspirated surd contact, 
t, d, fh, or by the surd and sonant contacts together 
with the dental spirant. The great point was to 
have three distinct utterances for three distinct, 
though possibly cognate, expressions. Now, if the 
same three roots coexisted in Greek, they would there, 
as the sonant aspirates are wanting, appear from the 
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very beginning, as tar (ihma^ ter-^minus), dar {derma, 
skin), and thar, but never as dhard But wbat 
would happen, if the same three roots had to be fixed 
by the Eomans, who had never realised the existence 
of aspirates at ain It is clear that in their language 
the distinctions so carefully elaborated at first, and so 
successfully kept up in Sanskrit and Greek, would be 
lost. Dar and Dar might be kept distinct, but the 
third variety, whether rZAar or thar, would either be 
merged, or assume a different form altogether. 

Let us see what happened in the case of tar, dar, 
and dkar. Instead of three, as in Sanskrit, the other 
Aryan languages have fixed on two roots only, tar 
and dar, replacing dhar by bhar, or some other radical. 
Thus tar, to cross, has produced in Sanskrit tar man, 
point, tiras, through; in Greek end; in Latin 

ter^minuB, and trcms, th^ in Old Norse, thro-on, 
edge, Gothic thairh, through ; in Old High-German 
dvii-m, end, durh, through. Dar, to burst, to break, 
to teai% exists in Sanskrit drf '?i4ti, in Greek deiro, I 
skin; skin ; Gothicfafra% to tear; Old High- 

German zera-n. But though traces of the third root 
dlutr may be found here and there, for instance in 
Persian D&raAjaxms, Darius, i. e. the holder or sus- 
tainer of the empire, in Zend dere, Old Persian dam, 

^ The possible corruption of dh, into th^ lias been ex- 
plained by Curtins ((?■. JE'. ii. 17), under the supposition that the second 
element ofyZt., hk, is the spiritus asper, a supposition whicli is un- 
tenable (Briicke, p. 84). But even if the transition of gh into M -were 
I)Iioneii(^ally possible, it has never been proved that Greek ever passed 
through the phonetic phase of Sanskrit. See also the interesting obser- 
vations of Grassmarm, in 'Kiihxrs Zettschrift, xii. p. 106. 
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to hold, that root has disappeared in most of the 
other Aryan dialects. 

The same has happened even -when there were only 
two roots to distinguish. The two verbs, da da mi, 
I give, and dadhami, I place, were kept distinct in 
Sanskrit by means of their initials. In Greek the 
same distinction was kept up between cU-do-mi, I 
give, and I place : and a new distinction was 

added, namely, the e and the d. In Zend the two 
roots ran together, dd meaning both to give and to 
2)l(ice, or to make, besides cM, to know. This is 
clearly a defect. In Latin it was equally impossible 
to distinguish between the roots dd and dlia^ because 
the Romans had no aspirated dentals ; but such was 
the good sense of the Romans that, when they felt 
that they could not efficiently keep the two roots 
apart, they kept only one, dare^ to give, and replaced 
the other dare^ to place or to make, by different 
verbs, such as imiere, facere. That the Romans 
possessed both roots originally, we can see in such 
words as credo, crklidi, which correspond to Sanskrit 
srad-dadhami, srad-dadhau,^ but wdiere the dli 
has of course lost its aspiration in Latin. In condere 
and ctbdere likewise the radical element is dhd, to 
place, -while in recldo, I give back, do must be traced 
back to the same root as the Latin dare, to give. Li 
Gothic, on the contrary, the root dA, to give, was 
surrendered, and dim only was preserved, though, of 
course, under the form of dd. 

Such losses, however, though they could be re- 

1 Sanslait dli appears as Latin d in madliya, Greek 

yihos or fiiffaosj meri>dies, for medi-dies — jwecr-^y^jSpfa. 
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mediedj and have been remedied in languages which 
had not developed the aspii'ated varieties of con- 
sonantal articulationj were not submitted to by 
Gothic and the other Low and High German tribes 
without an effort to counteract them. The Teutonic 
tribeSj as we saw, were without real aspirates, but in 
taking possession of the phonetic inheritance of their 
Aryan, not Indian, forefathers, they retained the 
consciousness of the threefold variety of their con- 
sonantal checks, and they tried to meet this three- 
fold claim as best they could. Aspirates, whether 
surd or sonant, they had none. Hence, where Sanskrit 
had fixed on sonant, Greek on surd aspirates, Gothic, 
like Latin, like the Celtic and Slavonic tongues, pre- 
ferred the corresponding sonant checks ; High-German 
the corresponding surd checks. High-German ap- 
proached to Greek, in so far as both agreed on 
surd consonants ; Gothic approached to Sanskrit, in 
so far as both agreed on sonant consonants. But none 
borrowed from the other, none was before or after 
the other. All four, accoi'ding to my view of dialec- 
tic growth, must be taken as dialectic varieties of one 
and the same type. * ' ' . 

So far all would be easy and simple. But now we 
have to consider the common Aryan wordvS which in 
Sanskrit, Greek, in fact, in all the Aryan languages, 
begin with sonant and surd checks. What could the 
Goths and the High-Germans do? They had really 
robl.)ed Peter to pay Paul. The High-Germans liaS 
sj)ent their surd, the Goths their sonant checks, to 
supply the place of the aspirates. The soft checks of 
the Goths, g, d, 6, corresponding to Sanskrit gh, dh. 
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bli, were never meant, and could not be allowed, 
to run together and be lost in the second series of 
soft consonants which the Hindus, the Greeks, and 
the other Aryan nations kept distinct from gli^ dJi^ 
hJi, and expressed by g, b. These two series 'were 
felt to be distinct by the Goths and the High-Ger- 
mans, quite as much as by the Hindus and Greeks ; 
and while the Celtic and Slavonic nations submitted 
to the aspirates gli^ dh, hh, being merged in the real 
medim g, b, remedying the mischief as best they 
could, the Goths, guided by a wish to keep distinct 
what must be kept distinct, fixed the second series, 
the d, i’s in their national utterance as 

The same pressure would be felt once more, for 
there was the same necessity of maintaining an out- 
ward distinction between their Ic, t, p>^ Q^^d that third 
series, which in Sanskrit and Greek had been fixed 
as /o, t, p, Hei'e the Gothic nations were driven to 
adopt the only remaining expedient ; and in order to 
distinguish the third series both from the r/, d, b's 
and /o, t, j^’s, which they had used up, they had to 
employ the corresponding surd spirants, the h, th^ 
and/. 

The High-German tribes passed through nearly the 
same straits. What the Greeks took for surd aspirates, 
they had taken for surd tenues. Having spent their k, 

s, they were driven to adopt the spirants andaffrieatae, 
the ch^ 0,/ as the second variety; while, when the third 
variety came to be expressed, nothing remained but 
the medi^, which, however, in the literary documents 
accessible to us, have, in the guttural and labial series, 
been constantly replaced by the Gothic h and /, cans- 
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iiig a partial confasion which might easily have been 
avoided. ■ 

This phonetic process which led the Hindus, Greeks, 
Goths, and Germans to a settlement of their respective 
consonantal systems might be represented as follows. 
The aspirates are indicated by I., the medi^ by IL, 
the tenues by III., the spirants by IV. : — 


Sanskrit . ffli dli bli 


, Gotliic 


g d h 


. Greek 




‘ Higii-German k t ]d 



II. 



in. 


g 

d 

b 

k 

t 

p 


nr. 



IV. 


k 

t 

P 

h 

th 

f 


HI. 



11. 


k 

t 

P 

g 

d 

b 


II. 



IV. 



(g)h d (b)f eh z f 


Let ITS now examine one or two more of these 
clusters of treble roots, like dliar, clm% far, and see 
how they burst forth under difterent climates from 
the soil of the Aryan languages. 

There are three roots, all beginning with a gut- 
tural and ending with the vocalised r. In the ab- 
stract they may be represented as EAR, GAE, 
KHAR (or GHAR). In Sanskrit we meet first of all 
with GHAR, which soon sinks down to HAE, a 
root of which we shall have to say a great deal when 
we come to examine the growdh of mythological 
ideas, but which for the present we may define as 
meaning to glitter, to be bright, to be happy, to 
])urn, to be eager. In Greek this root appears in 
cluf'tmrii, to rejoice, &c. 

Gothic, following Sanskrit as far as it could, fixed 
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the same root as GAR, and formed from it geiro^ 
desire; gainm and gairrtjan, to desire, to yearn— 
derivatives which, though they seem to have taken 
a sense almost the contrary of that of the Greek 
eliairein, find valuable analogies in the Sanskrit 
haryati, to desire, feed The High-German, follow- 
ing Greek as far as possible, formed Hri, desire ; 
Icerni, desiring, &c. So much for the history of one 
root ill the four repi'esentative languages, in San- 
skrit, Greek, Gothic, and High-German. 

We now come to a second root, represented in 
Sanskrit by GAR, to shout, to praise. There is no 
difficulty in Greek. Greek had not spent its mediae, 
and therefore exhibits the same root with the same 
consonants as Sanskrit, in gerys, voice; geryo, I 
proclaim. But what was Gothic to do, and the lan- 
guages which follow Gothic, Low-German, Anglo- 
Saxon, Old Norse? Having spent their mediin on 
ghar, they must fall back on their tenues, and hence 
the Old Norse kalla^ to call,^ but not the A.S. gctlmi^ 
to yell. The name for crane is derived in Greek 
from the same root, gemnos^ meaning literally the 
shouter. In Anglo-Saxon cmn and Old E. crane we 
find the corresponding tenuis. Lastly, the High-Ger- 
man, having spent its tenuis, has to fall back on its 
guttural breath; hence O.H.G. challSn^ to call, and 
ch ranoh, omne. 

The third root, KAR, appears in Sanskrit as well 
as in Greek with its guttural tenuis. There is in 

^ See Cui’tius, Griechische Mymologie, i, 166, and Objections, ihicL 
11. '313. 

® Lottner in Kiilin’s Zeitschrif t, xi. p. 165. 
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Sanskrit kar, to make, to achieve; kratu, power, 
&c. ; in Greek hrcdnd^ I achieve ; and Jcraf^Js^ strong ; 
Mrtos, strength. Gothic having disposed both of its 
media and tennis, has to employ its guttural spirant 
to represent the third series; hence harclus, hard, 
i. e. strong. The High-German, which naturally 
would have recourse to its unemployed media, pre- 
fers in the guttural series the Gothic spirant, giving 
us harti instead of garti^ and thereby causing, in a 
limited sphere, that very disturbance the avoidance 
of -which seems to be the secret spring of the whole 
process of the so-called Dislocation of Consonants, 
or Laidvevscldehimg, 

Again, there are in Sanskrit three roots ending in 
u, and differing from each other merely hy the three 
dental initials, dh, d, and t. There is dliu (dhn), 
to shake ; du, to burn ; and tu, to grow.^ 

The first root, dhu, produces in Sanskrit clhi\-no- 
mi, I shake; dhu-ma, smoke (what is shaken or 
whirled about) ; dhii-li, dust. In Greek the same 
root yields th/yd^ to rush, as applied to rivers, storms, 
and the passions of the mind ; tliyella^ storm ; thymSs, 
wrath, spirit ; in Latin, smoke. 

In Gothic the Sanskrit aspirate dh is represented 
by d; hence ckmns, vapour, smell. In Old High- 
German the Greek aspirate th is represented by t ; 
hence sJ it ros^-, storm. 

The second root, du, meaning to burn, both in a 
material and moral sense, yields in Sanskrit dava, 
coniiagTation ; davathh, inflammation, pain; in 
Greek cl aid. chkl/mmai, to burn; misery. 

^ See Curtius, GnecMsclie Mtymologie^ i. 224, 196, 102. 
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Another Sanskrit root, du, to move abontj to be 
bnsy, has as yet been met with in Sanskrit gram- 
marians only. But, besides the participle dAna, 
mentioned by them, there is the participle dhta, a 
messenger, one who is moved or sent about on busi- 
ness, and in this sense the root du may throw light 
on the origin of Gothic ttmjan^ German zmien^ to do 
quickly, to speed an act.^ 

The third root, tu, appears in Sanskrit as taviti, 
he grows, he is strong; in tavas, strong; tavisha, 
strong; tuvi (in comp.), strong; in Greek, as 
great. The Latin totiis has been derived from the 
same root, though not without difEculty. The Um- 
brian and Oscan words for city, on the contrary, 
certainly came from that root, tuta^tota, from which 
tiiticus in meddlx hiUeus,^ town magistrate. In 
Lettish, tcmta is people; in Old Iiisli, tuath.^ In 
Gothic we have thiuda,^ people ; tJmidisk-s^ belonging 
to the people, theodisms ; tMudisJcS, etlm ikos ; in 
Anglo-Saxon, tliedn, to grow; theod and theddise, 
people ; gethedd, language (il volgare). The High- 
German, which looks upon Sanskrit t and Gothic th 
as cZ, possesses the same word, as diot, people, diutise, 
popularis ; hence Beiitsck, German, and detden, to ex- 
plain, lit. to Germanize. 

^ M. M,, Uig-veda-SmiMtdi translated, voL i. p. 63. 

2 Anfreclit imd Kirchhoff, Die Umhriscimz SpracJidenlcmdler , i. 
p. 155 ; Knhn, ZeiUclirift^ vii. 166. See, for a new interpretation of 
meddicCi Oorssen, in Kulin’s Zeiischrift, xi. 332. 

^ Lottner, Kuhn’s Zeitsehrift, vii. 166. 

^ Grimm, DeiiUclte Grammatilc, lirst part, 3rd edition, 1840, Einleit- 
iing, p. X, ^ Excurs ilher GermaniscJi und DeutschJ 
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Examples of XsautverscMebuug'. 

Let RS now examine a few woi'ds which form the 
common property of the Aryan nations, and winch 
existed in some form or other before Sanskrit was 
Sanskrit, Greek Greek, and Gothic Gothic. Some 
of them have not only the same radical, but likewise 
the same formative or deiivative elements in all the 
Aryan languages. These are, no doubt, the most in- 
teresting, because they belong to the earliest stages 
of Aryan speech, not only by their material, but 
likewise by their workmanship. Such a word as 
mi()tke7\ for instance, has not only the same root in 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, German, Slavonic, and Celtic, 
namely, the root md, but likewise the same derivative 
tiir throughout,^ so that there can be no doubt that in 
the English mother we are handling the same word 
which in ages commonly called prehistoric, but in 
reality as historical as the days of Homer, or the more 
distant times of the Vedic Bis his, was framed to ex- 
press the original conception of genitrix. But there 
are other -words which, though they diifer in their 
derivative elements, arc identical in their roots and in 
their meanings, so as to leave little doubt that^ though 
they did not exist previous to the dispersion of the 
Aryans in exactly that form in which they are found 
in Greek or Sanskrit, they are nevertheless mere 
dialectic varieties, or modern modifications of earlier 
words. Thus dar is not exactly the same word as 
della ; yet these two words show that, previous to 

^ Bk. mat a,; Greek mater i O. H. G. muotar; O. SI. 

mnti ; liith. moti } G^elic^ mathair. 
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the confusion of the Ai-yan tongues, the root star, to 
strew, was apphed to the stars, as strewing about or 
sprinkling forth their- sparkling light. In that sense 
we find the stars caUed strf, plural staras, in the 
eda The Latin stella stands for stenda, and means 
a little star; the Gothic stair-nd is a new feminine 
erivative As to the Greek asilr, it is supposed to 
be denved from a different root, as, to shoot, and 'to 
mean the shooters of rays, the darters of light; but it 

ZilT be claimed for the same 

lamily as tlie Sanski’ifc star. 

It might be objected that this very word star 

thmZ IL eZ are going to examine, 

though all philologists agree that it is a law that 

cannot be violated with impunity. But, as in other 
sciences, so in the science of language, a law is not 
violated, on the contrary, it is confirmed, by excep- 
faons, if a rational explanation can be given of them. 
Now the fact is that Grimm’s law is most strictly 
en orced on all initial consonants, but much less so 
on medial and final consonants. But whenever the 
tenuis IS preceded at the beginning of words or syl- 
a es^ y an s, or /, these letters protect the k t 
against the execution of the law' 
Ihus the root std does not become stkd in Gothic- 
nor does the t at the end of nod-is become th, night 
being naht m Gothic. On the same ground st in 

smv delU could not appear in Gothic as sth, but 
remain st as in stairnd. 

_ In selecting a few words to illustrate each of the 
mne cases in which the dislocation of consonants has 
aken place, I shaU confine myself, as much as pos- 
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sible, to words occurring in English ; and I have to 
observe that, as a general rule, Anglo-Saxon stands 
throughout on the same step as Gothic. Consonants 
in the middle and at the end of words are liable to 
various disturbing influences, and I shall therefore 
dwell chiefly on the changes of initial consonants. 

Our first class consists of words which in English 
and Anglo-Saxon begin with the sonant c?, and &• If 
the same words exist in Sanskrit, we expect the 
aspirates gh, dli^ hli^ but never g, <rZ, b, or k, t, p. In 
Greek we expect Ib the other languages there 

can be no change, l)ecause they ignore the distinction 
between aspirates and sonant checks, except the Latin, 
which fluctuates between sonant checks and guttural 
and labial spirants. 

I. KH, Greek x \ Sanskrit kh, gli, h ; Latin li, f fg). 

G, Gothic g ; Latin gv, g, v ; Celtic g ; Slavonic g, z. 

K, Old High-German k. 

The English yesterday is the Gothic gistra, the 
Anglo-Saxon geostra or geostinndceg, German gestern. 
The radical portion is gis, the derivative Zm ; just as 
ill Latin kes-termis, lies is the base, ternus the deriva- 
tive. In Jieri the a is changed to r, because it stands 
between two vowels, like genus, generis. Now in 
Sanskrit we look for initial g h, or h, and so we find 
liyas, yesterday. In Greek we look for Xs and so we 
find cliiltes. Old High-German, Icestre. In Persian, 

Corresponding to gcdl, bile, we find Greek choU, 
Latin fel instead of hel?- 


^ Lottner, Zeitschrifi^ vii, 167. 
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Similarly Gothic giu-ta, to pour out, is connected 
with Greek xe«>, x^^ro's, and Sanskrit hu, to pour out 
libations, the Latin /itnc^o, and fmiis. 

SOOM, the A.S. <,d,, is the O.H.G. ham 

AS Z r ®“”'' <“ “ “ 

A.b. that n before/, s, and th is dropped ; thus Goth 
munf/i-s-A.S. miHdh, mouth ; Latin dens, A.S. t6th 
tooth; German ander,Q^. antara, A.S. dther, other, 
n ree we find chen, in Latin anser, instead of 
hanser in Sanskrit hamsa, in Eussian gus, in Bohe- 

mmn hus, well known as the name of the great 
reformer and martyr. ^ 

^ 41i ; Latin f {b, d). 

T ; Slavonic d. 

X> Ulcl High- German t. 

The English to dare is the Gothic gadanrsan, the 
GT^^tharsemortharrein, the Sanskrit dhr,:sh, the 
O.Sl. dnzah, O.H.G. tarran. The Homeric Ther- 
ntes may come from the same root, meaning the 

ctZ. 

The English doom means originally judament- 

the day of judgment. So in Gothic, dom-s is iudi 

WW “ Greek, it would 

be theie derived from a root dhd or thd (tithemi) 

w ich means to place, to settle, and from which we 
have at least one derivative in a strictly legal sense 

ofTuItSi 


^ Curtius, G. B. i. 222. 


^ Curtius, G, B. i. 222. 
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Piofessor Breal has traced Latin fas to the same 
root There is less reason why law, A.S. lagw, should 
not he connected with lex, and both be derived from a 
root lah, to lay down Lat. just as the 

German Gesetz was meant for what is settled a 

statiite. ^ 

ni. PH> Greek ^ ; Sanskrit ph, bh ; Latin f (b). 

P ?n n- ^ ; Celtic and Slavonic b. 

A , Uld Hig'li-Gerinaii p. 

The AS. be^om, ‘I am/ is the O.H.G. jot-m, the 
modern German bin, the Sanskrit bhav4mi, from a 
root which appears in the Greek phUo, and in Latin 

imocba. The Greek phegds, which is identically the 
same word, does not mean beech, but oak. It is diffi- 
cult to say whether this change of meaning was acci- 
dental, or whether there were circumstances by which 

of X • f as originally the name 

of the oak, meaning the food-tree, from pkagein, to 

t And was the name which originally belonged 
to the oak (the Quercus Esculus) transfeired to the 
beech after the age of stone with its fii--trees, and the 
ge of bronze with its oak-trees, had passed awav^ 
and the age of iron and of beech-trees had dawned on 
t le shores of Europe ? I hardly venture to say Yes • 
yet we shall meet with other words and other changes 
of meaning suggesting similar ideas, and encoura<.L 

O D . ■ 

In tXmrt'we hl’vf “videnetlfa *'’*‘*> *®“- 

Sir diaries Lyell, A^iiqidty of Mm y p; 9* 
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the Student of language in looking upon these words 
as witnesses attesting more strikingly than flints and 
tags the presence of human life and Aryan languao-e 

traSr’ beginning of history or 

What is the English hrimV We say a glass is 
hnm full, or we fiU our glasses to the which 
means simply ‘to the edge.’ We also speak of the 
brim of a hat, the German Brame. Now ori<.inally 
Snm did not mean every kind of edge or ver^e, bn^ 

only the line which separates the land from the sea 
It IS denved from the root bhram, which, as it ought, 
exhibits bh^in Sanskrit, and means to tvJdrl about 
applied to fire, such as bhrama. the leaping flame’ 
or to water, such as bhrama, a whirlpoolf oi to air 
such as bhrtmi, a whirlwind. Now what was caUed 
mtus by the Romans, namely, the swell or surge of 
the sea, where the waves seemed to foam, to flame 
and to smoke (hence aestuary), the same point was 
caUed by the Teutonic nations the whirl, or the hHm. 
After meanmg the border-line between land and sea 
it came to mean any border, though in the expression’ 
fin your glasses to the brim,’ we stiU imagiL to see 
the original conception of the sea rushing or pourinc 
m toward the ^y land. In Greek we have a de! 
mative verb phrwidmein,^ to toss about ; in Latin 
fre.no, chiefly in the sense of raging or roaring, and 

^ Kulin, ZeitsoJirift, vi. 152 . 

StT tS 

Cnrtias, G. E. ii. lOsf Grassmii’/Tn':K 7“- 

»i. 93. v^rassmann, m Kuhn's ZeiUchrift, 
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perhaps frendo^ to gnash, are akin to this root. In. 
the Teutonic languages other words of a totally dif- 
ferent character must be traced back to the same 
original conception of hhram, to whirl, to be confused, 
to be rolled up together, namely, hranihle, hroo'm, &c.^ 
We now proceed to the second class, namely, words 
wdiich in Gothic and Anglo-Saxon are pronounced 
with /^, t, and which, therefore, in all the other 
Indo-European languages, with the exception of Old 
High-German, ought to be pronounced with d, h. 

IV. G, Sanskrit g ; Greek, Latin, and Celtic g j Slavonic g, z. 

X, Gothic k. 

KH, Old High-German ch. 

The English corn is the Gothic Slavonic 

Lith. ziviiis. In Latin we find grcmum,- 
in Sanskrit we may compare c/irria, ground down, 
though chiefly applied metaphorically to what is 
ground down or destroyed by old age. O.H.6. chorn. 
The English kin is Gothic kuni, A.S. cynn, 
O.H.G. chtmnL In Greek g^nos, Latin genus, Sk. 
^anas, we have the same word. The English child, 
A.S. did, is in Old Saxon kind, the Greek gdnos off- 
spring. The English queen is the Gothic qim, the 
A.S. cwen. It meant originally, like the Sanskrit 
gkni, woman, because mother, just as king, the Ger- 
man konig, the O.H.G. chuninc, the A.S. cyndng, 
meant originally, like Sk. c/ an aka, father.^ Besides 
the forms with long vowel, the same word exists with 


JRnm^e, sorte de broitssaille dans le Berry, bruy^re h balai. 
Brugmann, Y ergleichende Grammatih, § 306. 

See infra^ p. 284. 
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a sliort vowel, as Gothic q%n6, Old Saxon qiiMna, 
A.S. cwene, Slav. zeTicc, Boet. ^avd, Sanskrit gn^.^ 

The English knot is the Old Norse the Latin 

7iodIit>s, which stands for 

V. D, Sanskrit d; Grreek, Latin, Celtic, Slavonic d. 

T, Gothic t. 

TH, Old Higli-German z. 

English two is Gothic O.H.G. zueL In all 

other languages we get the initial soft d ; Greek 
d'do, Latin duo, Lith. dw, Slav, dva^ Irish do, Dubius, 
doubtful, is derived from two ; and the same 
idea is expressed by the German Zweifel, Old High- 
German zivtfaly Gothic hveifls, 

English tree is Gothic irm ; in Sanskrit dr u, wood 
and tree (darn, a log). In Greek is tree, but 
especially the tree, namely, the oak.^ In Irish darach 
and in Welsh der%u the meaning of oak is said to 
preponderate, though originally they meant tree in 
general. In Slavonic drjevo we have again the same 
word in the sense of tree. The Greek dory meant 
originally a wooden shaft, then a spear. 

English timber is Gothic timr or timbr, from which 
timrjan, to build. We must compare it, therefore, 
with Greek demein to build, ddmos, house, Lat. domus, 
Sanskrit dam a, the German Zimmer, room. 

VL B, Sanskrit b or v ; Greek, Latin, Celtic, and Slavonic b. 

P, Gothic p (scarce). 

PH, Old High- German ph or f, 

^ Se^ Brugmann, § 70. 

® Schol. ad Horn. II, xi. 86 dpvT6fxos, ^vXoT6fJics’ dpvv ydp kftdkovv 
ot rraXaiolt dird rod dp^aiOTipov irdy BiySpov. 

\ 

\ 
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There are few really Saxon words beginning with 
■p, and there are no words in Gothic beginning with 
that letter, except foreign words. In Sanskrit, too, 
the consonant that ought to correspond to Gothic p, 
namely is very seldom, if ever, an initial sound, its 
place being occupied by the labial spiritus v. 

We now proceed to the third class, i.e. words begin- 
ning in English and Gothic with aspirates, or more 
properly with breathings, which necessitate in all 
other Aryan languages, except Old Higli-Gerrnan, 
corresponding consonants such as t, p. In Old 
High- German the law breaks dowm. We find h and / 
instead of// and and only in the dental series the 
media d has been preserved, corresponding to Sanskrit 
t and Gothic ih, 

VTI. K, Sanskrit k ; Greek k; Latin c, qn; Old Irish c, ch ; 

Slavonic k. 

KH, Gothic h, g (f). Sanskrits 
G, Old High-German h (g, k). 

The English heart is the Gothic hairtS. Accord-^ 
ingly we find in Latin cor^ corMSihi Greek harclia* 
In Sanskiit we should expect sr i d, instead of which 
we find the irregular form hrid, O.H.G. herza. 

The English hart^ cervus, is the Anglo-Saxon heorot^ 
the Old High-German hirwz. This points to Greek 
Iceraos, horned, from MmSy horn, and to cervus in 
Latin, Tlie same root produced in Latin cornih^ 
Gothic lumrn, Old High-German horn. In Sk., siras 
is head, s ring a, horn. 

The English tvho and what, though written with 
ivh, are in Anglo-Saxon and in Gothic 

lavas, lavo, lava. Transliterating this into Sanskrit, 
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we get kas, ka, kad; Latin guis, quae, quid', Greek 
/cos and ^ds. 

Latin, Celtic, Slavonic t. 

TH, (jrothic th and d. 

D, Old High-German d. 

The English that is the Gothic thata, the neuter 
of m, so, thata ; A.S. se, sed, that ; German der die 
das In Sanskrit sa, s4, tad ; in Greek, ho, he, to ’ 

In the same manner three. Gothic tkreis, is Sanskrit 
tray as, High-German drei. 

TIwu Sanskrit tvam, Greek ty and s^J, Latin U, 
High-German du. 

Thin in Old Horse is thminr, Sanskrit tanu-s 
Latin tenuis^ High-German dunn. 

IX. P, samkrit p ; Greek, Latin, Celtic, Slavonic p. 

PH, Gothic f and h. 

B, Old High-German f and V. 

The last case is that of the labial spiritus in English 
or Gothic, which requires a hard labial as its sub- 
stitute m Sanskrit and the other Aryan dialects 
except in Old High-German, where it mostly re^ 
appears as/. ■ 

■ The English to fare in ‘fare thee well’ corresponds 
to Greek pdros, a passage. Welfare, wohlfahrt, would 
^T^\^uporia, opposed to aporia, helplessness. 

ihe English /m/Aor would correspond to a Sanskrit 
pattra, and this means a wing of a bii-d, i.e. the in- 
strument of flying, from pat, to fly, and tra. As to 
pemia, it comes from the same root but is formed with 
another suffix. It would be in Sanskrit patana, 
pesm and in Latin, 
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Tlie English friend is a participle present. The 
verb frijon in Gothic means to love ; hence, friJ6nd^ 
a lover. It is the Sanskrit pri, to love. 

The English feio is the same word as the French 
pen. Feio, however, is not borrowed from Norman- 
French, but the two are distant cousins. Pen goes 
back to few to A.S./elaw, Gothic fawai*, and 

this is the true Gothic representative of the Latin 
2MUCUS. O.H.G. fdh. 
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The Tlieory* of G-rimm’s Xiaw. 

So much for the facts comprehended under the 
name of Gr minds Law. What is even more im- 
portant however than the facts, is the question, 
whether they can be accounted for. Various theories 
have been starkd to account for this far-reaching 
change, and as they touch some of the fundamental 
principles of our science, we shall have to examine 
some of them more carefully. 

In spite of repeated protests, many scholars, chiefly 
encouraged by the example of Schleicher, will 
continue to treat consonants and vowels as thijigs 
existing by theuiselves, They speak of a letter m 
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produced at a certain time, then changing gradually 
by growing stronger or weaker, being assimilated or 
elided, and all this without any reference to the 
speaker, without whom after all no letter has any 
existence whatever. If scholars would always think 
clearly, and remain conscious of the metaphorical 
character of the language they are using, there would 
be little harm in their speaking of a Sanskrit dh 
being changed into a Greek 0, or of a Greek 0 being 
changed into a Gothic d. I am not so pedantic as 
to cavil at such statements, so long as they are 
used for the sake of brevity only. But when such 
phrases are taken literally, and when the change of 
Greek treis into Gothic threis, and Old High-German 
drei is represented as an historical process, it seems 
high time indeed to protest. Why have all accurate 
scholars so strongly protested against looking upon 
Sanskrit as the mother of Greek and Latin, if 
Greek, Latin, or Sanskrit may be represented as the 
mother of Gothic? Is Gothic to be treated as a more 
modern language than Sanskrit or Greek or Latin, 
because we happen to know it only in the fourth 
century of our era? And again, is Old High- German 
to be treated as a more modern dialect than Gothic, be- 
cause its literature dates from the eighth century only ? 
Are all the lessons of Greek dialectology to be thrown 
away, when we approach the dialects of Germanj^? 
No Greek scholar would now venture to derive Attic 
from Doric, or Doric from Attic, nor would he allow 
the existence of a uniform Greek language, a kind of 
pre-Homeric Komjy from which the principal dialects 
of Greece were derived. Why then should we mete 
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a different measure to German dialects, sucli as Low- 
German, High-German, and Scandinavian ? Are 
Greek Lat. spim^ to spit, to be treated as 

phonetic corruption of Sk. shjf/^yu (shj^/dw)? Is 
Sanskrit satam more modern than Latin ce7oti,mi'i 
There are rules of Dialectic Growth, though they are 
not so strict as the rules of Phonetic Decay. We 
may say, for instance, with perfect certainty that 
Sk. s never varies dialectically with Latin p, but wg 
have no right to say that in the course of time htu 
dwindled down to 2^y ol p to however plausible 
the imperceptible degrees of phonetic transition 
Ijetween kio and p may be. If it is contrary to the 
principles of the Science of Language to derive Attic 
tessares from Doric tetores^ or Doric tetores from 
Aeolic pesayres, why then should Old High-German 
drei be treated as the degenerate descendant of Gothic 
threiti'l No Sanskrit dh did ever become th, no 
Greek th did ever become Gothic d. Nay, we must 
go further and say that no Gothic d ever became a 
High-German L as little as High-German t ever 
became a Gothic d, 

lEfe'beneinander and ISTacneinander. 

The fact is that wdiat Grimm called Lautvers(:hie-‘ 
hmg has nothing to do with Phonetic Change, but is 
simply and solely a case of Dialectic Growth. 

Grimm looked upon Lautverschiehung as the 
result of a phonetic change, which took place very 
gradually. He actually fixed the beginning of the 
first change, the Gothic, about the second half of the 
first century A.D., and supposed that it was carried 
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throTigli in the second and third centuries. More 
towards the West of Europe, he says, it may have 
commenced even at an earlier time, and have been 
succeeded by the second change, the Old High- 
German, the beginning of -which is difficult to find, 
though we see it developed in the seventh century,^ 

There is one very plausible argument in support of 
this theory that the changes from d to ^ and from i 
to z were historical changes, following each other in 
regular succession, and that the first change from the 
classical to the Gothic stage took place about the 
second half of the first century after Christ, and the 
second change from the Gothic to the Old High- 
German stage about the sixth or seventh century. It 
is said that the name of Strassburg occurs in Gregory 
of Tours ^ (died 594) as StTatabwgiim^ in the Geo- 
grapher of Ravenna,^ in the middle of the seventh 
centur}?-, as Stratisburgo ; whereas, in the eighth 
century, it has been changed into Straz'imruG. It is 
supposed, therefore, that, from the middle of the 
seventh to the middle of the eighth century, the third 
change took place, aU mediae becoming temies, all 
tenues becoming aspiratcBy and all aspiratce mediae. 
Now does anybody really believe that, some day or 
other, the people of Strassburg became aware that 
they called their town no longer Stmtaburgum but 
StTazpurue^ and that accordingly they changed the 
name in all official documents ? Is there not a much 
more simple explanation, viz. that about the eighth 
century the High-German races became gradually 

^ Grimm, GescUcMe der Dmtschen Sprache, i. p. 437. 

» Eist. Franc, ix. 36 ; x. 16. « 231, 7 : 232, 2. 
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more preponderant in Germany, whereas the Low- 
German tribes, the Goths and Saxons, in particular, 
disappeared more and more from the political and 
literary stage ? In the famous Oath of Strassburg (A,n. 
842) we still meet with such Low-German forms as 
dag, godes, thing. These High-German races, during 
their intercourse with their Low-German neighbours 
and enemies, had naturally become aware of the fact 
that, whenever they pronounced t, d, 0 , their neighbours 
pronounced d, tli, t, and the same in the guttural and 
labial series. Under such circumstances a kind of 
habit became established, which led the .speakers of 
High-German to replace without any conscious effort 
the sounds of Low-German by the corresponding 
sounds of High-German, and idee versa. We can 
watch the same curious process even now, wben we 
try to speak a foreign language, and particularly 
when, while speaking High-German, we try to ex- 
press ourselves in Low-Germand Certain phonetic 
rules become established in our mind, which we 
obey without being aware of it. Thus, if the High- 
German tribes of the Frankish empire had once 
become impressed with the general idea, that where 
their Low-German predecessors or neighbours said 
k, t, g, d, b, h, th, f, they always said ch, 0 , /, k, t, 
p, g, d, ?), nothing was more natural than that they 
should apply the same rule to foreign words which they 
heard either from their Low-German compatriots or 


^ A cliOcl wliich pronounced all as was taught after some time 
how to pronounce the r. The result was, that it pronounced new words 
which really began with I with r, saying instead of lomj, &c. In 
Gaelic Easter, is Caisg, in Welsh Pasff, 
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ftom tie Eomm provineiais. Over and over a™ 
tbey had obaerved that, where in Low-Oermar, a 
w.e a t there wna in their own WuaoTITtfer 

tney at once reeeivpri i*f 

ch^ed Strata to Str4a. The e ^n^ Ld Ti 
pteed bv“L“H-‘f r*" >>» 

placed by the High-German p^m,c. The same 

U-H.G. clmphar ] sirata, O.H.G strdzn ■ To.t- ’ 

O.H.G. &ra; %w«,'o,H.G ?”• 

O^Id'sax the Latin cenms, should in 

»ry to :;~t'Ze “ -iXdTZuM- 
"am ™ “2" fs‘tahyZ 

u-zirsfcieZtStlt^z 

wooh'i °J“fa I’"'*"*' » PioMtie sentiment which 
™ld lead hem at one. to translate any forj^l 

y d by t, th by d, and which therefore wonltt 
make fcm «,opt as SroZZZf 

n.)l “ T T"“ “ ‘o ’*■»“» it was Zl 

-t^y . Latm or a Low-German word, bein/satS 

136a'* "'"“tewfigel. Jbe VraierUchmigfrmder Wurter. Basel, 
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that, before it should enter into High-German, it 
would have to submit to the same rules to which all 
other words seemed to have submitted. 

And if on these grounds I feel convinced that the 
consonantal system in High- German had become 
settled long before the seventh century, I feel equally 
certain that the consonantal system of Gothic does not 
date from the first century of our era only. We have 
no reason to suppose that what is called the classical 
system, or the first stage in Grimm's Law, prevailed 
at any time in Gothic. The interesting researches 
of Dr. W. Thomson^ have at all events established 
this fact, that at a much earlier period, when we see 
Low- German dialects, in some respects more primi- 
tive than Gothic, reflected on the surface of the 
Finnish language, their consonantal system was the 
same as at the time of Ulfilas. 

When we compare, for instance, ten^ the A.S. Un^ 
with Sanskrit dasan, Greek Latin decern, we 
have no right to look upon ten m the result of 
phonetic corruption or decay. Ten may be called a 
phonetic corruption of a Teutonic typical form teh%n 
(Gothic tojilmn), but teJmn has as much right as 
Sanskrit das an, so far as its consonantal structure is 
concerned. The loss of the medial h in teJmn, which 
represents an original k, is no doubt due to laziness 
of pronunciation. But not so the t in place of d, or 
the h in place of a These can be teated as dialectic 
only, i. e. as one out of many possible ways of 
permanently fixing the Aryan numeral ten, the pro- 

^ Ube7* (Jen Einfltus da* Germanischeu Spraelimi auf die Finuuxh- 
Lajypwchen. Halle, IS 70, p. 124. 
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nuuciation of which must have varied from the first 
he present day aaiong trite net united ae ft f . 

AnXl Of 

Orimm-s law in Africa and Polynesia, 
uumms Law qmte as much as in Eurone Th. 

£Hrefffef“:rfrei:„i 

0 hex, xt IS impossible. They must therefore be treated 
as three mdependent varieties. And what do we see « 
Just what we see in Greek and Gothic. When Kafir 
ba nasahsed Setshuina has the cLtt 

Tekeza nasal only or spiritus asper or Urns. ^ 

Kafir j3]j- 

Setshuana kH 
Tekeza ' or h 

HI 

.nfZnrhTf'^’f”* ““ O'^nn 

them. *>■■ most of 

Secondly, a nasalised oiiedia in Kafir and Toke7a 
appears as unnasalised tenuis in Setshutlnr 
Kafir and Tekeza ng , 

betskuana k a 

.■ ^ ^ ■ ■ :p 


lit 

th 

11 


lup 

pk 

111 
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Thirdly, the nasalised v of Kafo and / of Tekeza 
(sometimes 0 ) is represented in SetshuS.na by p. 

Kafir mv , iiz 

Tekeza, .ixf nif . . 

, Setsliuaiia , p P ' ■ ' 

Fourthly, h t, 2^ Kafir are represented in Set- 
shuana *by Xs (t’he t being probably akin to £;), 
while the other cognate languages follow this rule: 


Kafir k 

Besuto ■ li 

West Setsbnfina x 

Tekeza . k 



For further inforination on this subject I must refer 
to Bleel^’s Gom/pa/ratwe Gramnnwr and to his article 
On Grimm^s Law on South AfriGa, It is curious 
that he too labours under the impression that some 
of these consonants must be looked upon as more 
primitive than others, and that therefore ^3 is derived 
from r from and not vice mrsa. But though 
this may be so in phonetic theory, it is not always so 
in historical truth, and Dr. Bleek has to confess, as 
we have, ' that there are instances in which we are 
not quite certain of the direction which the current 
of transmutation has taken, and some in which it is 
(|uite possible that the different >sounds occiirring in 
the South-Eastern Branch languages are to be de- 
duced, not ixom each other, but from a primary form 
which is mm only met with in other Bliiitu Ian- 
giiagOvS. Thus, when, a Kafir 0 coixesponds,' to a 
Tekeza and to a SetshuS.na.te or xA— to which are 
w’-e to give the palm of priority?’ ' .. Is this mot, exactly 
the same as when we have 'to. say,/^'WTien 'an Old 
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High- German z correspor 
Sanskrit d — to which ar( 
priority?’ Phoneticall;, i 
ally to none, because each 
phase in the settlement of the lane 
ment taking place 
dilFerent times, ; ’ 

not naclieincmder, but nebeneinandZ. 

'r ;^frica only, but wherever languag 
still be watched in its dialectic growth, phe 
phenomena which can be caUed by the nan 
nmms Law Lave been discovered. Dr. Pop( 
an article in the Iwiian Antiquary (1876,’ p. ]5 
Grimms Law as between Tamil and Kanarese 
changes analogous to the same Law and exhib 

“f “ '“-S-age previo. 
f *o writing have been care 

Codrington'e Mdanemm Lang, 
(1885), pp. 193-219. V ^ 

Of course, phonetic rationalists will say: Su 

ere must have been one primitive form for 

word, and in this primitive form each conso 

must have been fixed. If therefore there was 

Aiyan word for its consonantal skeleton i 

have been D-M, which afterwards sank dow: 

0 1 C 0 T-H-N, in Old High-German to Z-1 

But where IS the First of all, the chang 

. * . ^ ^ 2 IS in no sense of the woi 

sinisiHiff down, q, wAsklrAYiivi/v. _ .. 


Li dre we to give the palm of 

dly it may be to t, but historic- 
— h represents an independent 
-1- language, such settle- 

in difierent localities, and at 
and, at all events in the beginning, 


p. 232. Tile Hew Zealand 
5 Sk. is represented in 
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even if we thought that the Old High-German form 
passed through an intermediate Gothic stage, would 
the change of T to Z be a corruption in the strict 
phonetic sense of the word. It involves no lightening 
of muscular effort, which is at. the root of nearly all 
that is called phonetic corruption. But whj^ should 
D-K-N be considered as the primitive form 1 Because 
it occurs in a majority of the Aryan languages? 
Fortunately majorities do not yet rule supreme in 
the Science, of Language, which .has often, succeeded., 
in discovering in ■ one. lonely ■ so-called .anomalous 
form, the legitimate heir of a.'longline^ of ancestors..'. ^ 

But let us take another .word, .Was the Sanskrit,' 
root BHAE more primitive ' than Greek PHEE ? 
Were both Greek and Latin fern really derived 
from. Sanskrit hha.rami? And if not, why should 
Gothic baimm be an offshoot either of Sanskrit hhar, 
or of Greek and .Latiii/cr, or possibly, like a dviin^tar, 
of both ? Again, when Gothic bairan stands to San- 
skrit bhar, exactly as .O.H.G.’'j;€mw, does to Greek 
phe7\ why should O.H,G. peran be derived from 
Gothic ha Iraai and not from Greek pher? 

Perhaps most . scholars would ^ be inclined, after a 
little reflection, , to yield with regard to Gothic, and. 
place it on a . level with 'so-called classical languages, 
whether Sanskrit, Greek,, or Latin. They would admit 
that the tenues are as good as the niedise, the mediae as 
good as the aspirates, whether surd'er sonant, and that 
the aspirates or breathings 'aie. as-good as the tenues. 

Was Higli-Q-erman. derived from CI-otMo?^ 

But no such privilege.'' .iS'^-.to.,he'''.' granted to High- 
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Qmman. n „ to be treated » . secondary lanon.oe 
as a corruption of Gothic, or at all events ofsome fom 
of Low-German. Why is that? Attic is more modem 
and in many respects more corrupt than Doric Does 
any scholar denve Attic from Doric? Is Welsh 
ceiivec from Insh, or Spanish from Italian ? Not 

the dfte rf a What has 

oMoel If » to <J» -"^Ih the age of a lan- 

fo”X fie »»'■ k»o'*dge 

that would r* "f GalicUt, 

that would not make it modern as a languao-e The 

Sta H«k-Otr„.an goee htn d” n hand 

th sprealtng „f High-Oennan infiuence, whetler 
poUtical rehgious, or literary. Whether it began in fto 

th! ffl'h G T‘“ “-56) telle „s that 

Wand^^^d” Oterdontseh- 

nd and spread northward, the fist and nrost vigorous 

stage gorng farthest, the other, getting weaker sueees 

tively. Under the fist stage he .Smprshends fte 
change of t into ^ of « atari 7 a p^mionus me 

7 f , L* ^ after vowels into /’ and 

ch under the second the change of /,s. which had 
still been preserved (when initial, medial after con- 
sonants, and if .strengthened) into 2 A rarely into f- 
under the thhd the affrication of 7. and the chaite of tlm 

^rC^i!TT^i ® He maintains that 

oideutsehland the change in all its Giree staw- 

documents, in Prim 
■a the hist stage completely so, wMlo the second 
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can still be watched, and the third has never readied 
so far. The transition of th to cZ, he thinks, can he 
followed historically over the whole of Germany. In 
Obcrdeutschlaiid tli vanishes in the second half of the 
eighth century, in East Franconia, saec. ix. init., in 
South Franconia, saec. ix. med., in Middle Fraiieoiiia 
still later, and so likewise in Low Franconia. 

All this may be perfectly true, though the evidence 
is naturally very uncertain and fragmentary. But, if 
it is true, it proves no more than that certain phonetic 
changes rise to tlie surface at certain times, and reach 
certain literary and political centres at certain periods. 
It proves in no way that they spring into existence 
at the very moment when for the first time they 
become visible to us. 

In order to give an idea of the artificial contriv- 
ances which have to be resorted to if the changes 
comprised under Grimm’s Law are to he accounted 
for by the phonetic character of each letter, I shall 
give a few specimens of the more important theoiies. 

Grimm thought that the change began with the 
mediae. Bopp thought that it began with the tenuis, 
which became an aspirate and an aspirate a media. 
When more minute physiological reasons were looked 
for to account for these changes, the great difficulty 
was, of course, to find out what exact sound was 
meant to be expressed by each letter in different 
M.SS. of different writers in different parts of Germany 
and at different times. Always vstarting from the con- 
viction that a t became a and a th- (z) a d, Rauiiier 
hold that the aspirates' .contained a cheek and an 
aspiration, and that therefore when the pure spirant 


Hjtl j;\.r X Jlilt 

had been reached (F and „ ,, ^ 

possible. Hence he thonalf^^ advance was 


remained O.H.G. / Go'thieT Gothic / 

th varied between a dh and 

and g, d. b, he admitted In inte™e’^P®®*7"® t 
iA, and he looked upon the reinforcino' 
and the vanishing of the aspiration i^ ® 

niotive power of the whole process. "-aPP^rates as the 

Curtius ascribed the initiation of LautverfS ' , • , 
to the aspirates, which were changed into eithel^uf “^7^ 
(Gothic) or tenue-s (O.H.G.). But when he asc7“®7^ 

boldness, 

mvtho?^ ri?^’ ‘^®^bng in phonetic 

old loiFf “^“y 7 If the change ‘ :. 

0 d into #, and possibly even of t into th, is youthful 

vigorous, what is the change of th into d '2 

refinements, all 

based on the supposition that phonetic changes take 
place by slow degrees, and become more intelligible 
If we can account for every one of the minute decrees 
of change through which they passed. From a purely 
physiological point of view, such analytical researches 
are very useful, but as explaining an historical process 
they seem to be of very little help. I shall giwe one 
mstence only. In order to explain the transition from 
^ lothic tJi mto O.H.G. d, Scherer writes : ‘ It is more 
impor ant for us to define as accurately as possible the 
pronunciation of the d/i, which lies beyond the 0 H G 
d, and the nature of this transition. We have here 
no other guide but English analogy. English (surd 
IS a pure spirant, English (sonant is often 
sounded with a slight initial check, as d^ 
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I doubt the fact, if Scherer means that there is more 
of d audible in tkmi than of t in thin. But granting 
itj what should we gain ? 

Scherer continues : ‘This occasional, allowable, hut 
not necessary check will be admissible likewise in the 
character of our O.H.G. dh. Nay, we may see in it, 
with Raunier, the very germ of the change, so that 
theoretically the sound to be changed would have to 
be represented by d^ (ddh). Hence it is not the 
spirant itself which is changed immediately into a 
media, but because the sonant spirant likes to take 
the support of a slight check, it might happen that 
this check was again deprived of the accompanying 
fricative sound.’ 

All this is very ingenious physiologically, but for 
our own historical puriDOses we gain nothing from it. 
Are we to suppose that one person, when he was a 
l)oy, said tk, when a man, dk, and ddli, and when an 
old man, d ; or that one generation said iA, the next 
dA, the next ddh, the next d ? Scherer himself shrinks 
from that conclusion, for he writes: ‘We must not 
look upon 0^, d^ 0^, and d as four stages in a race- 
course, which had needs to be traversed before the poor 
hunted sound could find rest. 0'^ may have been 
heard occasionally from the very first, after 0^ existed, 
and 0^ may have been heard occasionally to the very 
end, so long as there was d^ 0^. Nay, from the begin- 
jiing of the softening (becoming sonant) of t/i (s"^) till 
the accomplishment of the change into d, the relation 
of the pronunciation d^ 0*^ to the pronunciation 0^ was 
probably unchangingly the same, and the former need 
not have preponderated. If images could clear up 
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anything, I should say: the media hovers unseen over 
the sonant spirant, and may appear at any moment ; 
and for that very reason it belongs to the nature of 
that sound.' 

I do not think that all this, not even the imagery, 
carries us further than the fact that instead of Gothic 
til, some Old High-German writers at different times 
and in different localities tried to indicate the sound 
which they heard, and which we ourselves shall never 
hear, by dh, and cZ, and that we may gather from 
their way of writing, that initially the}" heard some 
kind of aspiration besides the t or cZ, while medially 
that aspiration was not perceived, and therefore not 
written by them. As these attempts at writing what 
they imagined they heard, were the work of indi- 
viduals, we shall be much more justified in looking 
upon the changes which they tried to express in 
writing as scattered links of a lost chain than as 
representing what are called the slow and imper- 
ceptible degrees of transition in the same effort of 
pronunciation. Nothing is so fatal to all sound 
reasoning as this idea of minute and imperceptible 
degrees of transition. Everything can be explained 
by minute and imperceptible degrees of change, only 
we find that these imperceptible or almost impercep- 
tible degrees of change produce in the end no percep- 
tible result whatsoever. 

It does great credit to Mr. Sweet’s acumen as a 
phonetician that he formerly perceived this fallacj?" of 
imperceptible transition. In his History of Eaglish 
Boimds (p. 18) he says : ‘ From this we can easily 
deduce another law, namely that the changes in early 
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languages are not gradual, but per salttwi. A clear 
appreciation of this principle is of coB.sideraHe impor- 
tarice, as many philologists have assumed that in such 
changes as that of a back into a front consonant (San- 
skrit k into k) the tongue was shifted forwards by 
imperceptible gradations.' 

Exceptions to 0rlmiw.’s Eaw. 

Grimm's Law is not without exceptions, but fortu- 
nately they are exceptions which prove the rule, tliat 
is to say, which can be accounted for from the very 
nature of the rule. 


Iiottiier. 

It was Lottner who in Kuhn’s Zeifschrifi, xi. 161, 
brought the first powerful indictment against Griima's 
Law, showing numerous cases and whole classOvS of 
cases in 'which it failed to act. Some of them had 
been pointed out by Grimm himself, more particu- 
larly with regard to Old High-German. Here, in 
fact, the exceptions were almost as numerous as the 
regular changes. Taking the texts of Isidorus, Otfried, 
and Tatianus as the principal representatives of Old 
High- German, Grimm constructed a table showing 
the different ways in which the Lcmtvevschiehimg 
w^as 'Carried out by them. 

(loth.: B P P G K H D T TH 

Strict G.IJ.G. : PPHFIi K CH IJ ! T Z D 
Isidor, iiiit. : B P .■ G CH H I) Z BH 

nied..: B P V G HH H B ZS BH 

■ im : P PH F 'C H H T ZS BH 


The sign ! shows tha.t the LautversoMebung stops in Gotliio. 
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Otfried, init. 
Hied. 


numhPv.f +1 ’ : or account for a 

• of these anomalies, as pointed out by Lottner 

riSS hi of Kuhn’s Zeitschrift 

ieconted ™ though it had been 

rooTn^ n n Pr^eiple that no Aryan 

mu on h T “ -^pirate, there 

must once have been a whole class of roots beginnin<. 

aoid ending with aspirates. He did not sucSrif 

than that there were certain roots in which the asniro 

aL^'d 2-^ consonant, 

_ at m that case the consonant left without the 

aspirahon .ould be either a tenuis or a media in 
toeek, a tenuis, when in the first, a media, when in 
e second pkce ; m Sanskrit, always a media. 

oannot 

imtouched. It IS evidently a principle which rests on 
some general phonetic foundation, and which shows its 
influence in various ways. For instance, when a root 
eginnmg with an aspirate has to be reduplicated, the 
aspiration is dropkas in Greek rLa,-,,,, i't, .i 
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Id. Sanskrit all roots ending in gli, dh, dh, bb, or h, 
and beginning with g, d, d, or b, aspirate the initials, 
if the finals lose their aspiration. Thus duh becomes 
d h u k, b 11 d h becomes b h u t. And this takes place also 
before certain terminations beginning with dhv, bh, 
and s, so that we get bhut-su for bndli~su, ahliiid- 
dlivam for abudh-dhvam. In Greek the same 
tendency manifests itself in words beginning with r or 
d, so that we have ra<p69y grave, iracpi^u, but ddirrm ; 
Tp()(^9, but Bpiity &c. In Latin, on the contrary, forms 
like fefelliy in Gothic like hcdhalty are tolerated. 

In Gothic, however, we meet with a number of roots 
beginning and ending with These roots in 

Gothic cannot be looked upon as having passed 
through a previous Sanskrit or Greek stage. They 
must be looked upon as independent, though parallel 
forms, and as having escaped the penalties inflicted on 
two successive aspirates in Sanskrit and Greek, be- 
cause they never had aspirates, but mediae as initial 
and final letters. 

Taking, for instance, the Gothic 7rAdor<T^o, 

to form, we should require for it a Sanskrit root 
DHIGH, with initial and final aspiration. Such a 
root does not and cannot exist. But there is the root 
DIH, which has in. the present deh-mi, I form, but 
dhekshi, thou forrnest, the aspiration being thro\Yn. 
on the initial, when lost in the final. 

Wo might thus admit two forms of this root, DIH 
and DHIG. If we translate the former into Greek 
we get tenuis, vowel, aspirate, TIX, from Aviiicli 
rcHX'os' ; if we translate the latter, we get ©IF, aspirate, 
vowel, media, in dtyyarco, ludJmx fing-o. According 
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to tMs rule Grassmann helps us to account for a 
whole class of exceptions in Gothic where we find 
two mediae corresponding to Sanskrit media and 
aspirate. 

With regard to Greek it should be borne in mind 
that it possesses a number of roots in which media 
and aspirate vary, though both correspond to a 
Sanskrit aspirate. Thus we have Sk. STAMBH, 
to stamp down, to fix, aT€ju,(^>-i?Aor, stamped or pressed 
olives or grapes, aoTe/iA(|)97?, untrodden, unshaken, crro/x- 
(pos, scoffing ; but also o-rijjLjSoo, I shake, crrolBm, I 
scold. ^ Likewise : 

Sk biidhna, bottom ; rrvBix^v and bottom of vessel. 

Sk. AEDH, to thrive, to grow; dXSaivcd^ I lieal, pass. I 
become healed, and dXdaivco, 1 make to grow. 

Sk. Awhii, narrow ; dyxo and iyyvs. 

In other cases the media prevails altogether in 
Greek, 

Sk. k 11 m b h a, j ar ; kvjjlIBos, 

Sk, LABH ; Xa/xjSaz/w, 

Sk. YARDH, to grow ; piCa for fptS-ja, radix, G-oth. leami’-s^ 
root. 

Sk. BHRAM ; ^pefjLoo, but fremo, 

Sk. ciliam, I, Greek iydt ; Goth, 

Sk. maMt, great, Greek piya ; Goth. miML 

The following are the principal words in which, 
according to Grassmann’s Law, double media in Gothic 
can. be accounted for : 

Sk. GARDH, Goth. (jrMuSf hunger, greed ; also Russ, golod 

Sk. LABH, ru0-Xoj, G. dcmh-s^ chmih-s. 

Sk. DAH, to burn (ra<^, Bdirroi), G. clcfg-Sy day; A.S. 
O.H.G. tac; also to dawn, A.S. dagian. 

^ Translation of Rig-veda, i. p. ci. Brngmann, Gnmiriss^ § 469, 8. 
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Sk. DIE, see above. ^ 

Sk. BITS, to milk, Bvydrypf Gr. dmihtar (k for g) ; also (Imig ; 
Litli. dukte. , 

Sk. BRUH (Zend clru^), Bekyoa (?), Old H. goblin ; 

Old Sax. he-driogen ; OM.GJrmgu; also Celt. drog. 

Sk. BANBII, to bind ; Ttevdepos, Treicrpa, cable ; G. hind a, I 
bind ; handiy bond. 

ifilDW) 7r€W--opai^ T:l(TtL5 \ fzdes, ftdiis^ fmdiis. 

Sk. BARIIj to make strong; G. hairgmi, (p^Xacra-Wf hergen ; 

hairga^ monntain, in hairgadiei) mountain-place. 

Sk. Ball li-s, thick, strong, 

Sk. Baliu-s, nrjxvs* 

Bli^BIiGGyCpniym^ftigio; G. hmga, 

Sk. BUBH, TTVpd-dv-opai^ 7 r€vBopaiy G. cmdbiudan^ to bid, 
fimrd)mdan, to forbid ; also Russ. hudit\ 

Sk. Biidlina-s, TrvB'-priv^ fimdus^ Old S. hod-^n, O.H.G. 
hodmn^ bottom, 

Gra.ssiiiann extends his principle exen further. 
There are several roots in Sanskrit, beginning with 
a surd aspirate kli, /c/i, ph, which presuppose earlier 
forms beginning with sk, sh^ sp, changed to skh, 
shli'^ sph, and then to kh, hhy ph. 

Thus KHAN, to dig, is rightly traced to a more 
primitive SK AN and SK A, of which traces remain 
in Zend skyaiti, he cuts, Greek (rxa<», I slit. Without 
the 8 the root KAN would explain cm%-alis> what has 
been dug, a ditch. 

In the same manner then, If HID, to cut, presup- 
poses a root /S'ifID, Zend 8^;’id, Lat. scmclo^ but Greek 
o*xtC^ for o-xtS-jco. Now, in Gothic we have sladdan, 
to separate, and the question is, why should Gothic 
il represent Greek <L The h does not change, because 
it is protected the^s, but the d remained unchanged, 
because it represents an original dh, which only 
became d in Sanskrit' after had become. !■ A; thus. 
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necessitating the change of asp: 
the final consonajnt. Another i 

SKADH, Zend s/cad, which Ga- 
in Goth, skad-us, shade, A,S. 
again for the irregular d as rc 
onginal final dh. It is true t 
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Verner. 
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to s in its relation to ?• ( 
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letterSj such as ht, hs^ ft, st^ sk, sp, ss, are always 
excepted. " , 

Thus Sanskrit sap (t)dnj seven, having the accent 
on the second a, at least in the Veda, appears as 
sihnn in Gothic. Sanskrit sasa, hare (for sasa), is 
hcvixi in Anglo-Saxon. Sanskrit snushd appears as 
snorti, but Sanskrit mus remains in A.S. mils, 
Sanskrit nas4 is A.S. nosii. 

Still, more important than these coincideaicevS in 
single words are the traces of the "working of the 
same law in several grammatical formations. If in 
Sanskrit the accent remains on the root-syllable of 
a verl>, the final tenuis * of that syllable in Low 
German takes aspiration ; if, on the contrary, the 
accent in Sanskrit falls on the termination, the 
final consonant in Low German is media. In Gothic 
this change is but rarely observed, but in Anglo-Saxon 
we have 

from cwe^an, praet. c'wa^, plur. cwdbdon, part, cweden. 


slean, „ 

m 

o> 

„ slogon, 

„ slagen. 

tedn, for tedhan, ,, 

teah, 

„ tagon, 

„ togen. 

, cedsan, „ 

, ceas, 

„ curon, 

„ coren. 


This change which was formerly explained from 
a preference for aspirates as final and of medise as 
medial, Verner traces back to the old change of 
accent in Sanskrit, wdiere the three persons of the 
singular in the reduplicated perfect have the accent 
always on tire radical syllable, in the plural on the 
termination. ; thus giving us bibh^da, but bibhidima. 

The terrolnation ta of participial adjectives has in 
Sanskrit the acute. Hence srii-ta, heard, in-chd-ns, 
KkvTos, A.S. Jihtd, loud. 

II. ' ■ T ■ 
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Again, all causative verbs in Sanskiit have the accent 
on the causal suffix, bh4r-4ya, ved-4ya, &c. Inlow 
Orerman, except again in Gothic where the aspirate 
prevails by false analogy, the final tenues of causal 
verbs have become media. Thus from lUhan, to <^0 
A.b. IMcm, to lead; from nesan, genesen As' 
mrjan, to save. 

Feminines in Sanskrit take the accent on the 
feminine suffix 1, e.g. mdtsya, fish, matsf, t4kshan 
carpenter, takshmi, bh4rtar, supporter, bhartri! 

emer traces the influence of this Sanskrit accent 
of fminine suffixes in O.N. ylg-r, a she-wolf, repre- 
senting a German form wolgjci, as against 
Goth, ivulfs. 

He likewise accounts for the change of many verbal 
terminations beginning with t in Sanskrit, and show- 
mg d in Low Gei-man by the fact that the accent in 
Sanskrit is always on the radical syllable, never on the 
vowel immediately preceding the t. Hence Goth, la i- 
iwZa=Sanskrit bh^rate; Goth. 6aih-aA?fni=Sanski-it 
bhareta; Goth, bairanda = Sanskrit bharante; 
while Goth, hahnza, a p. sing, pres. ind. passive =’ 

Sanskrit bh4r as e. 

As all past participles in Sanskrit have the accent 
^ ta, it follows that in Gothic we must have da. 
Hence Gothic tami-da, = Sanskiit dami-tas (d4ntas) 
domitus. 

The abstract suffix ti in Sanskrit has sometimes 
the accent, sometimes not. In Gothic we find cor- 
responding to it either thi or di. But of the other 
abstract ^suffixes, tk is always without the accent, 
while t va has the accent, and so we find in Gothic tha 
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for ta {dkqyltlia^ deptli), but diva for tv a (tJmvadva, 
servitude). 

The change of accent between words such as manas 
and su many's, fxiim and €vy62ni?,is equally reflected in 
Germanj and even the r in letter^ Goth, hatizan, owes 
its existence to the fact that the accent of compara- 
tives and superlatives in Sanskrit is always on the 
first syllable. 

Of course, there are exceptions to all this, arising 
ebiefly from what is called false analogy, but which is 
often a very legitimate desire for uniformity. The s, 
for instance, of the nom.. sing, becomes or r through- 
out, even -where the accent wmuld require an s (O.IT. 
tt/y'-r, wTOlf), because it would not do to have two 
teriiiinations of the noBi. sing. 

It is veiy important also to remember that in. 
many cases it is doubtful where the accent -was in 
Sanskrit, and that in Sanskrit itself the accent often 
changes between old and new texts. Thus Sanskrit 
pati ought to be Gothic but it hfadL Sanskrit 
katara ought to be Gothic A'lyac^ar, but it whimthaT. 
Here the accent may originally have been on the first 
syllable, as it is in antara and dttara. As it is, 
Gothic Jiivathar corresponds to Ionic Korepos. 

Still, on the whole, Verner’s observation cannot be 
questioned, and it only remains to ask, how it can be 
accounted for. It is clearly a case of phonetic, not of 
iliiilectic change. A¥e see here cause and effect, even 
though we do not know how the two hang together. 
Verner thought that the accent, being in Gothic no 
longer pitch only, but already stress, involved a more 
poweiful action of the breath, and that, as in pro- 
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nouncing surd consonants the breath comes out more 
po-werful, while in pronouncing sonant consonants it 
IS much weaker, therefore the powerful breath of the 
accented vowel favoured surd consonants, while the 
moderate breath of the unaccented vowel would har- 
monise better with sonant letters (1, c., p. ii6). 

This may be so, but one cannot help asking, why the 
strong accent should only influence a succeeding, and 
not a preceding consonant? We are told that this is 
so, because the t in bhrat-ar belongs to the first syl- 
lable, while in m4-t^r it belongs to the second. If 
that were the case, if the accent attracted the t 
towards the first syllable and made it in a certain 
sense final, then this might possibly supply an ex- 
planation of Verner’s Law, that is to say, of the fact of 
th being preserved in A.S. hriJih-or, and changed into 
d in A.S. nio-ddv. Consonants, if final, often prefer 
aspiration at the end of words, while they are without 
it, if medial. Thus we have in Gothic hlcdf from 
hlaih, grof, but grabcin, gaf, but gihan. 

Paulas Xtaw. 

Wliat adds some weight to this theory is the facfc 
that another change in the Teutonic languages which 
has first been observed by Paul and Kluge, admits of 
a very similar explanation. We find that in Teutonic 
woifls an n, following an original h, h, t, gi, and I, is as- 
similated by these consonants, unless the accent was on 
the preceding vowel. Thus Aryan dJc-na and dgh-na 
would in Teutonic appear as dh-na and dg-na, and 
remain so. But alc-tid, agh-nd would appear as ak-nd 
and ag-nd, both forms would then be assimilated as 
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fig-gd, what is even more peculiar, they would in 
the end appear as ah-ha. This rule is supposed to 
account for the following apparent exceptions to 
Grimm’s Law : — A.S. liecian, as compared with San- 
skrit lih, to lick, Gothic laigdn, intermediate form 
lig-nd; A.S. fidl, Sanskrit pur-r^a, intermediate 
fol-nad If, on the contrary, the accent is not on the 
vowml following the we find no assimilation, hut 
A.S. stvqfth Sanskrit svap-na, sleep; Gothic 
Sanskrit a.suia, stone, oven. As in these cases the 
accent on the first syllable seems to have produced 
a kind of stop, and thu»s to have protected the n from 
being combined and assimilated, it may have done the 
same in Goth, hrolh-ur, while in A.S. md-dor the ri, as 
standing between two vowels, was voiced. 

However, even though we may not be able to dis- 
cover the reason, the fact remains that in. a large 
number of cases, we may actually conclude backward, 
so that if, under the circumstances dcvscribed, a San- 
skrit tennis appears in Gothic as aspirate, it w'ould 
follow that the accent was on a preceding vowel, 
while, if it appears in Gothic as media, the accent 
could not have been there. It is a strange fact,, if we 
consider that the motive power, the old Vedic, or, it 
may be, Aryan accent, had been changed already in 
post- vedic Sanskrit, that it was greatly modified in 
Greek and Latin, that in the Teutonic languages we 
knew nothing of it, that yet the difierence between 
de<fd and death in English, between zielien and 

^ Tii Sanskrit, urna lias the accent on the first syllable, and oii.glit 
therefore to have been toidna in Gothic, wulne in Anglo-Saxon, instead 
of wulla and wuUe. 
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the discoveries of Ascoli, Fick, and others as to the 
two or three clas>ses of /c’s in the Aryan languages. 
I have treated all Jo's as belonging to one and the 
same class, though it is easy to perceive that they 
appear under very different forms in different branches 
of Aryan speech. If the changes which they undergo 
affected their mode of articulation (Articulationsart), 
it would have been necessary to take notice of them 
under the head of Grimm's Law. But as their 
changes are confined to the place of articulation 
(Artie/id(ftionsort), it seemed better not to complicate 
the consideration of a phonetic process which, as I 
wished to show, is concerned exclusively with the 
dialectic variation between femiis^ media, and a^spi‘' 
rata. 

The facts with regard to the threefold nature of 
Jv'b, and gh's are vshortly these : — 

There are in the Aryan languages three kinds of 
it's, (/’s, and gh's, which are generally designated as 
2%datal, and velar, and to which a third class has to 
be added, which may be called simply gwtkvnd. 

The palatal Fs may be defined as originally affected 
by a palatal glide, /»;?/, the velar Fs as affected by a 
labial glide, Fw, and the pure guttural Fb as unaffected 
by any glide. 

In one division of the Aryan languages, viz. in 
Sanskrit, Zend, Lituanian, Slavonic, Aiunenian and 
Albanian the palatal Fs, gFs (ky, gy, ghy) appear 
assibilated; in the other division, viz. in Greek, 
Italian, Celtic (Irish), and Teutonic, they appear as 
pure Fb, gs, and gJiB without assibilation. Thus we 
find in the assibilating division: Sk. satam, Lit. 
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szima-s, in the non-aseibilating division I 
t%m, lx. ce% Goth. hund. 

There is the second class of Ic's called velar • u • 

the assibilating division. Thus we find in ih 

assibilating division the base of 

pronoun, in Greek T t ^ iiiterrogative 

Gothic W inlbe -V -w- 

ia, lit. fa ‘““Watmg division, Sk. ka, Zend 

not «sibUato thein rs, 
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Z7;. !, ““‘“to toon nefewed 

not ' 'T"” *° “«od, «a they 

MsMated i^ h r '”■■1^' to “tear, un-' 

been aTeelTis fV 

proveTS boon 

pxovea tJiat Kapvos and herUst &Te connected ttI+r 

o«y^, to puH off They .re r^ily dSyTfrl^W 

»ot ear „r .„p, to ripen, fron, which ^soXt 

vent.d"i; phte'r 

following J, L i ‘“f tZZZJt "" «“““ 

ipawa, sword, is unconnected. 
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Brugmami treats all non-assibilating as velar, 
even though they are not labialised. This is quite 
right in all cases where phonetic reasons have been 
discovered which prevent labialisation. We hnow, 
for instance, that initial velar /c’s are not labialised, if 
followed by consonants or by dark vowels, except hy 
false analogy. 

But after making all these deductions, there remains 
still a residuum of words where a Ic is neither assibi- 
lated, though it were palatal, nor labialised, though it 
were velar. These indifferentiated or imperfectly 
differentiated k's must be left for the present as con- 
stituting a separate class. 

For fuller information on this interesting, but com- 
plicated question 1 must refer to Ascoli’s Fonologia^ 
1870; Fick, Die Spixicheinheit, 187e3 ; Bersu, Dk 
Gvitwmlen^ 1885 ; Brugmann, Grundriss, 1886. A 
very painstaking and creditable contribution has 
lately been made by Miss Helen Webster in her 
JJoefm^-diHseTtation^ Zur GuUuralfixige hn Oothischen, 
Boston 1889. 
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APPENDIX. 

ON WOEDS POE FIE, OAK, AND BEECH. 

In the course of these illustrations of Grimm’s law 
X was led to remark on the peculiar change of mean- 
^a-tin Greek pheg6s, and Gothic hdlm. 
1 hegds in Greek means oak, never beech ; i in Latin 
and Gothic fagua and I6ha signify beech, and beech 
only. No real attempt, as far as I know, has ever 
been made to explain how the same name came 
to be attached to trees so different in outward ap- 
pearance as oak and beech. In looking out for 
analogous cases, and trying to find out whether 
other names of trees were likewise used in different 
senses in Greek, Latin, and German, one other name 
occuiTed to me which in German means fir, and in 
Latin oak. At fii-st sight the Enghsh word fir does 
not look very like the Latin quercus, yet it is the 
same word. If we trace fir back to Anglo-Saxon we 
find it there under the form oi furh. According to 
Grimm’s Law, / points to p, h to h, so that in hltin 
vm should have to look for a word the consonantal 
skeleton of which might be represented as p r <i. 
Guttural and labial tenues change, and as Anglo- 

‘ Theopb-astus, De Bistoria Blmitarum, iii. S, 2. 
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Saxon feo'wer points to qnattuor, and ftf to qiiinqiie, 
so fiirh leads straight to Latin querms, oak. In Old 
High-German, foraha is Pinus silvestris ; in modern 
German fdhre has the same meaning. But in a 
passage quoted from the Lombard laws of Rothar, 
fereha^ evidently the same word, is mentioned as a 
name of oak (roborem aut quercum quod est fereha)^ 
which shows that the radical vowel was e. Grimm, 
in his Dictionary of the German Language^ gives 
fervh, in the sense of oak, blood, life. 

It would be easy enough to account for a change of 
meaning from fir, or oak, or beech, to tree in general, 
or vice versa. We find the Sanskrit dru, wood (cf. 
drum a, tree, darn, log), the Gothic trm^ tree, used 
in Greek chiefly in the sense of oak, drys. The Irish 
daracli, Welsh denv, mean oak, and oak only.^ But 
what has to be explained here is the change of mean- 
ing from fir to oak, and from oak to beech — i, e. from 
one particular tree to another particular tree. 

While considering these curious changes, I happened 
to read Sir Charles Lyell’s new work, ‘ The Antiquity 
of Man,’ and I was much struck by the following 
passage (p. 8, seq .) : — 

The clei>osits of x^eat in Denmark, varying in dei:>tli from ten 
to thirty feet, have been formed in hollows or depressions in 
the northern drift or boulder formations hereafter to be 
described. The lowest stratum, two or three feet thick, con- 
sists of 8waiux> peat, eo3nx)osed ehieliy of moss or sphagnum, 
above which lies another growth of peat, not made up exclu- 
sively of aquatic or swamp jfiants. Around the borders of the 
bogs, and at various depths in them, lie trunks of trees, espe- 
cially of the Scotch Hr {Fhvm silvestris)^ often three feet 

^ Grimm, TTorierhuchy s. v. ‘ Eiche.’ 
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in diameter, whicli must have grown on the margin of the 
peat-mosses, and have frequently fallen into them. This tree 
IS not now, nor has ever been in historical times, a native of 
the Danish islands, and when introduced there has not thriven ■ 
yet it was evidently indigenous in the human period, for 
>-teenstrap has taken out with his own hands a flint instru- 
ment from below a buried trunk of one of these pines. It 
apears clear that the same Scotch fir was afterwards sup- 
planted by the sessile variety of the common oak, of which 
many prostrate tinnks oceui- in the peat at higher levels than 

e pines; and still higher the pedunculated variety of the 
same oak {Quemcs robur, L.) occurs with the alder, birch 
{BeMa terrueosa, Ehrh.), and hazel. The oak has in its turn 
been almost superseded in Denmark by the common beech. 
Other trees, such as the white birch [Betula alba), characterise 
the lower part of the bogs, and disappeai- from the higher: 
while others again, like the aspen {Popuhis tremida), occur at 
all levels, and still flourish in Denmark. All the land and 
rresh-water shells, and all the mammalia as well as the plants, 
whose remains occur buried in the Danish peat, are of recent 
species. 

It lias been stated that a stone implement was found under 
a buried Scotch fir at a great depth in the peat. By collecting 
and studying a vast variety of such imiilenients, and other 
articles of human workmanship preserved in peat and in sand- 
dunes on the coast, as also in certain shell-mounds of the ab- 
origines presently to be desciibed, the Danish and Swedish 
antiquaries and naturalists, M.M. Nikon, Steenstrup, Forch- 
haininei^ Thomsen, Worsaae, and others, have succeeded in 
establishing a chronological succession of periods, which they 
have called the ages of stone, of bronze, and of iron, named 
froni the materials which have each in their turn served for 
the fabrication of implements. 

The age of stone in Denmark coincides with the period of 
the first vegetation, or that of the Scotch fir, and in part at 
least with the second vegetation, or that of the oak. But a 
considerable portion of the oalr epoch coincided with ‘ the ao'o 
of bronze,’ for swords and shields of that metal, now in the 
Museum of Copenhagen, have been taken out of peat in which 
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oaks akomid. Tke age of iron corresponded more nearly with 
tlial3 of tJie beecli tree* 

M. Morlot, to whom we are indebted for a masterly sketeli 
of tlie recent progress of this new line of research, followed up 
with so much success in Scandinavia and Switzerland, observes 
that the introduction of the first tools made of bronze among 
a people previously ignorant of the use of metals, implies a 
great advance in the arts, for bronze is an alloy of about nine 
parts of copper and one of tin ; and although the former metal, 
copper, is by no means rare, and is occasionally found pure, or 
in a native state, tin is not only scarce, but never occurs 
native. To detect the existence of this nietul in its ore, then 
to disengage it from the matrix, and finally, after blendingit 
in due proportion with copper, to cast the fused mixture in a 
mould, allowing time for it to acquire hardneSvS by slow cool- 
ing, all this bespeaks no small sagacity and sltilful manipula- 
tion. Accordingly, tlie pottery found associated with weapons 
of I'ji'onze is of a more ornamental and tasteful style than any 
which Ijelongs to the age of stone. Some of the moidds in 
whicli the bronze instruments were cast, and ^ tags,’ as they 
are called, of bronze, which are formed in the hole through 
which the fused snetal was poured, have been found. The 
number and variety of objects belonging to the age of bronze 
indicates its long duration, as does the progress in the arts 
implied by the rudeness of the earlier tools, often mere repe- 
titions of those of the stone age, as contrasted with the more 
skilfully-wmrked weapons of a later stage of the same period. 

It has been suggested that an age of copper must always 
have intervened between that of stone and bronze ; but if so, 
the interval seems to have been short in Europe, owing 
apparently to the territory occupied by the aboriginal inha, bit- 
ants hawing been invaded and conquered by a people coming 
from the East, to whom the use of swords, spears, and other 
weapons of bronze, was familiar. Hatchets, however, of 
eo]>per have been found in the Danish peat, 

Ifire next 3ta,ge of improvement, or that manifested by the 
substitution of iron for bronze, indicates another stride in the 
progress of the arts. Iron never presents itself, except in 
meteorites, in a native state, so that to recognise its ores, and 
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then to separate the metal from its matrix, demands no small 
exercxse of the powers of observation ami inventior To 

obtained with- 

brlti * ’^y human 

bieath, or bellows, or some other suitable machinery. 

After reading this extract I could hardly help 
asking the question, Is it possible to explain the 
change of meaning in one word which meant fir and 
came to mean oak, and in another word which meant 
oak and came to mean beech, by the change of veo-e- 
tation which actually took place in those early ages ? 
Can we suppose that members of the Aryan family 
had settled in parts of Europe, that dialects of theii- 
common languap were spoken in the south and in 
the north of this western peninsula of the primeval 
Asiatic Continent, at a time which Mr. Steenstrup 
estimates as at least 4,000 years ago ? Sir Charles 
Eyell does not commit himself to such definite chro- 
nological calculations. 

What may be the antiquity (he writes) of the earliest human 
lemains preserved in the Danish peat, cannot be estimated in 
centuues -with any approach to accui-acy. In the firet place 
m going back to the bron.e age. we Leady find ouSes 
beyond the reach of history or even of tradition. In tlie time 
of the Eomans, the Danish isles were covered, as now, with 
magmflcent beech forests. Nowhere in the world does this 
tree flourish more luxuriantly than in Denmark, and eichteon 
centuries seem to have done little or nothing towards moSfy“ 
mg the character of the forest vegetation. Yet in the antL 
cedent bronze period there were no beech trees, or, at most 

In the o ^ f ae country being covered with oall 
In the age of stone, again, the Scotch fir prevailed and alreadv 
there were limnan inhabitants in those old pine fbi“t S 
many generations of each species of tree flourished in mclZ 
Sion before the pine was supplanted by the oak, and the oak 
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by the beecli, can be but vaguely conjectured, but the niiniinuin 
of time required for the formation of so much peat must, 
aeeorcling to the estimate of Steenstrup and other good 
authorities, have amounted to at least 4,000 years ; and there 
is nothing in the observed rate of the gi’owth of peat opposed 
to the conclusion that the number of centuries inay not .have 
been four times as great, even though the signs of man’s exist- 
ence have not yet been traced down to the lowest or amorphous 
stratum. As to the ^ shell-mounds/ they correspond in date to 
the older portion of the peaty record, or to the earliest part of 
the age of stone as known in Denmark. 

To suppose the presence in Europe of people speak- 
ing Aryan languages at so early a period in the history 
of the world, is opposed to the ordinarily received 
notions as to the advent of the Aryan race on the soil 
of Europe. Yet if we ask ourselves, we shall have 
to confess that these notions themselves rest on no 
genuine evidence, nor is there for these early periods 
any available measure of time, except what may he 
read in the geological annals of the post -tertiary 
period. The presence of human life during the fir 
period or the stone age seems to be proved. The 
question, whether the races then living were Aryan, 
or Turanian can be settled by language only. Skulls 
may help to determine the physical character, but they 
can in no way clear up our doubts as to the language 
of the earliest inhabitants of Europe. Now, if we find 
in the dialects of Aryan speech spoken in Europe, 
if we find in Greek, Latin, and German, changes of 
meaning running parallel with the changes of vege- 
tatio.ii just described, may we not admit, though as an 
hypothesis, and as an hypothesis only, that such 
changes of meaning were as the shadows cast on 
language by p)assing events. 
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Let US look for analogies. A wd like the German 
Bwh a book, being closely connected ^ with Btiche 
beech, is sufficient evidence to prove that German 
was spoken before parchment and paper superseded 
wooden tablets If we knew the time when tablet 
made of beech wood ceased to be employed as a 
common writing material, that date would be a mini- 
mum date for the existence of that language in 
which a book IS caUed book, and not either vohimen, 
or lioe}\ or biblos. 

Old words, we know, are constantly transferred to 
new thmgs. Pajnrus took the meaning of paper 
noon (nona hora) became the name for midday,’ 
fla^rrco, to burn, was used in the sense of buryino- 
People speak of an engine-driver, because they had 
before spoken of the driver of horses. They speak of 
a bM pen and a pe^i-kolder, because they had before 
spoken of a pen, penna. When hawks were sup- 
planted by ffie-aims, the names of the birds of prey 
formerly used in hawking, were transferred to the 
new weapons. The Italian mosquetto, the name of a 
spariw-hawk, so caUed on account of its smallness 
re. the little niusca, or fly, became the name of the 
I reneh momquet, a musket. Faucon, hawk, was the 
name given to a heavier sort of artillery. Sacre in 

old etymology. See. howerer. Paul.^l^’i 
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French and scdier in English mean both ha-wk and 
gun ; and the Italian terrzeruolo^ a small pistol, is 
closely connected with terzuolo, a hawk. The Eng- 
lish expression, ^to let fly at a thing,’ suggests a 
similar explanation. In all these cases, if we knew 
the date when hawking went out and fire-arms came 
in, we should be able to measure by that date the 
antiquity of the language in which fire-arms were 
called by names originally the names of hawks. 

The Mexicans called their own copper or bronze 
tepuzfli, which is said to have meant originally 
hide] id.} The same word is now used for iron, with 
which the Mexicans first became acquainted through 
their intercourse with the Spaniards. Tepiiztli then 
became a general name for metal, and when copper 
had to be distinguished from iron, the former was 
called red, the latter black iepuztUr' The conclusion 
"which we may draw from this, viz. that Mexican 
was spoken before the introduction of iron into 
Mexico, is one of no great value, because we know it 
from other sources. 

But let us apply the same line of reasoning to 
Greek. Here, too, chalhds^ which at first meant 
copper,^ came afterwards to mean metal in general, 
and cJiidketfS^ originally a coppersmith, occurs in the 
Odyssey (ix, 391} in the sense of blacksmith, or a 
worker of iron [duUreus), What docs this prove? 
It proves that Greek was spoken before the discovery 

^ Jd SaiiKkrit, too, one name of iron, para*‘ava, was derived from 
para.s'n, liatdiet. 

” Aualiiiric; or.Meaico ami UieMeximmt by E.B.Tylor. ISCl, p. 140. 

” Gladstone, llomer and fhe Homeric Age, iii. p. 409. 
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01 u-on, and it shows that if we knew the exact date 
of that discovery, which certainly took place before 
the Homeric poems were finished, we should have in 
it a minmmm date for the ant 
language. Though the use of iro 
the composition of the Homeric 
was not known, as we shall see j 
to the breaking up of the Arya: 

Greek poetry there is a d 
age in which copper was 
weapons, armour, and tools, 
third generation of men, ‘ a 
houses of 


speaks of the 
tns of copper, 

■who ploughed with copper, and the 
black iron did not exist.’ In the Homeric poems, 
nives, spear-points, and armour were still made of 
copper, and we can hardly doubt that the ancients 
knew a process of hardening that pliant metal.^ 
ihe discovery of iron marks a period in the history 
of the world. Iron is not, like gold, silver, and 
copper, found in a pure state : the iron ore has to be 
searched for, and the process of extracting from it 
the pure metal is by no means easy.^ In New 
^ Op.etD.150: 

Toi^ S’ xak/cm fi\v r^vx^a, xakfceot Se re oT/cotj 
Xa\K^ S’ elpydCoPTO- fiiXas 5’ ovk eWe aiBr^pos. 

bee R Rossignol, menibre de I’lnstitut, Zes Mitaux dam VAn- 
I'JSMtfe.- Pms, 1863, pp. 215, 237. Proclus says, with re<.ard'to the 

I Bin "’■^/’MoioSj'T-es. In Strabo, xiii. 

f ; ^'^e pyocess of making the alloy of copper and -^ivddpyvpos is de- 
sonbed, and if itea&pyrpos is zinc, the result of its mixture with copper 

p 23? ^and'sr T f®® *>• GrieAhchcH HiymoUyie, 

p. 231, and bt. J ohn Vincent Day, Sarhj V.e of Iron, p. 6. 

niol I c. p. 216. Buffon, SUfoin natmlle, article dti Fer 

and article da Cmvre. Homer calls iron ’ ’ 
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Zealand, where there is good iron ore, there was no 
knowledge of the working of iron ore previously to 
the arrival of Enropeansd 

What makes it likely that iron was not known 
previous to the separation of the Ai'yan nations is 
the fact that its names vary in every one of their 
languages. It is true that too, in the sense 

of copper, occurs in Greek only, for it cannot be 
compared phonetically with Sanskrit hriku, which 
is said to mean tin. But there is another name for 
copper, which is shared in common by Latin and the 
Teutonic languages, cas, Gothic nizr Old High- 
German A', and the adjective Anglo-Saxon ch\ 
English ore. Like chalkds^ which originally meart 
copper, but came to mean metal in general, bronjze 
or brass, the Latin ces, too, changed ’from the former 
to the latter meaning; and we can •watch the same 
ti'ansition in the corresponding words of the Teu- 
tonic languages. in fact, like Gothic aiz^meBbUt 
the one metal wdiich, with the exception of gold and 
silver, was largely used of old for practical purposes. 
It meant copper whether in its pure state, or alloyed, 
as in later times, wdth tin (bronze) and zinc (brass)." 
But neither in Latin nor aiz in Gothic ever came 
to mean gold, silver, or iron. It is all the more 
curious, therefore, that the Sanskrit ay as, w'hich is 
the same word as ces and adz,; should in Sanskrit 
have assumed the almost exclusive meaning of iron, 
I suspect, how'over, that in Sanskrit, too, ay as 

^ Tylt>r, Marly History of ManJcmd , p. 167. 

" Bee Veriier, in Kuiiii’s ZeitscJirift ^ xxiii. p. 126, 

" Cf, Niebuhr, liomisclie GescMchte^ p. 259. 
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.“rift’””?' “ ■» 

ion took tie place of coppa-, tlie meaning of Syas 
™ change and apooialiaed. I„ paeeagee of tke 
Atliai-ya Veda (in. 3, 1, 7), and the Vtoaaanovi 
aanh.ta (nviii. 13), a diatinction ia made betJen 
c^< mam ayas, dark-kwn metal, and loham or 
lokitam ay as, bright metal, the former meanino- 
copper the latter iron.i Flesh is hkened to dark 

aias exclusive meaning of 

ay as as iron was of later growth, and rendem it 
more than nrohahlA La ,, _ ® 
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man,"^ except in the adjective ehern^ and a new word 
has been formed for metal in general, the Old High- 
German ar-u-zi^^ the modern German Erz. As ay as 
in Sanskrit assumed the special meaning of iron, we 
find that in German, too, the name for iron was 
derived from the older name of copper. The Gothic 
cisarnf iron, is considered by Grimm as a derivative 
form of aw, and the same scholar concludes from this 
that ' in Germanj?' bronze must have been in use before 
iron.’^ Eisarn is changed in Old High- German to 
isarn, later to isa n, the Modern German emn\ while 
the Anglo-Saxon hern leads to iren and iron. 

It may safely be concluded, I believe, that before 
the Aryan separation, gold, silver, and a third metal, 
i. e. copper, in a more or less pure state, -were known. 
Sanskrit, Greek, the Teutonic and Slavonic languages 
agree in their names for gold ; ^ Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin in their names for silver ; ^ Sanskrit, Latin, and 
German in their names for the third metal. The 
names for iron, on the contrary, are different in each 

^ It occurs as late as the fifteenth century. Bee Grimm, BeutseJm 
WdrUrl)ucli, a. t. erhi, and s. v. Erz, 4, snhjine. 

G-rimin throws out a hint that ruzi in aruzl might he the Latin 
vtidun, or raudus, Tcvnleris, bi*ass, hut he qualifies the idea liimself as 
.bold. . ■ ■ ' 

Bee Grimm, GeseJnekfe der BeuUchen Spraclie, where the first 
chapter is devoted to the consideration of the names of metals. The 
same subject has been treated by M. A. Pictet, in his Onpines Indo- 
EHropf'enneft, voi. i. p. I4i) seq. The learned author ai*rivos at results 
very different from those stated above ; but the evidence on which he 
relies, and particularly the supposed coincidences between comparatively 
late or purely Jiyjiothetical compounds in Sanskrit, and words in Greek 
ami Latin, wouhl require much fuller proofs than he has given. 

^ (hirtins, Griechm'he Etymlogie, x. 172; it 314, 

^ Curtins, L c. i. 141. 
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of the principal branches of the Aryan family, the 
coincidences between the Celtic and Teutonic names 
being of a doubtful character. If, then, we consider 
that the Sanskrit ayas, which meant, originally, the 
same as Latin as and Gothic ais, came to mean iron ; 
that the German word for iron is derived from Gothic 
ais, and that Greek cJialkds, after meaning copper, was 
used as a general name for metal, and conveyed occa- 
sionally the meaning of iron, we may conclude, I 
believe, that Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and German were 
spoken before the discovery of iron, that each nation 
became acquainted with that most useful of all metals 
after the Aryan family was broken up, and that each 
of the Aryan languages coined its name for iron from 
its own resources, and marked it by its own national 
stamp, while it brought the names for gold, silver, and 

copper from the common treasury of their ancestral 
home. 

Let us now apply the same line of reasoning to 
the names of fir, oak, and beech, and their varying 
significations. The Aryan tribes, all speaking dialects 
of one and the same language, who came to settle in 
Europe during the fir period, or the stone age, would 
naturally have known the fir-tree only. They called 
it by the same name which still exists in Engbab as 
fir, in German as fohre. How was it, then, that the 
same word, as used in the Lombard dialect, means 
oak, and that a second dialectic form in Tn.^/i/n.n 
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tive for metal m general. But how could that name 
have been again individualised and attached to oak, 
unless the dialect to which it belonged had been living 
at a time when the fir vegetation was gradually re- 
placed by an oak vegetation? Although there is as 
little evidence of the Latin quercus having ever meant 
fir and not oak, as there is of the Gothic alz having 
ever meant copper and not bronze, yet, if quercus is 
the same word m jir, I do not hesitate to postulate for 
it the pre-Hstorio meaning of fir. That in some dia- 
lects the old name of fir should have retained its 
meaning, while in others it assumed that of oak, is in 
perfect harmony with what we observed before, viz:, 
that CBS retained its meaning in Latin, while ayas 
in Sanskrit assumed the sense of iron. 

The fact that in Greek means oak/ and oak 

only, -while /ar/iis in Latin, hdh in Anglo-Saxon, mean 
beech, requires surely an explanation ; and, until a 
better one can be given, I venture to suggest that 
Teutonic and Italic Aryans witnessed the transition of 
the oak period into the beech period, of the bronze age 
into the iron age, and that while the Greeks retained 
q>he<j6s in its original sense, the Teutonic and Italian 
colonists transferred the name, as an appellative, to 
the new^ forests that were springing up in tlieir wild 
homes. 

I am fully aware that many objections may bo 

^ In Perf^ian, too, is said to mean oak. No authority, however, 
liaH ever been given for that meaning, and it is left out in the last edition 
of Jollnson’s iJkikmuqf and iu Viillers’ Lexicon. Fersico-Lniimm* 
Though tlie Persian in the sense of oak, would considerably 
strengthen our argument, it is necessary to wait until the 'word inig 
been properly authenticated. ■ 
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urged against such an hypothesis. Migration from 
a fix-conntry into an oak-country, and from an oak- 
country mto a beech-country, might be supposed to 
have caused these changes of meaning iu the ancient 
Ai-yan words for fir and oak. I must leave it to the 
geologist and botanist to determine whether this is a 
more plausible explanation, and whether the changes 
of vegetation, as described above, took place in the 
same rotation over the whole of Europe, or in the 
North only. Again, the skulls found in the peat 
deposits are of the lowest type, and have been con- 
fidently ascribed to races of non- Aryan descent. In 

^ repeat my old protest,^ 

that the Science of Language has nothing to do with 
skulls.^ ^ Lastly, the date thus assigned to the Aryan 
arrival in Europe will seem too far remote, particu- 
larly if It be considered that long before the fii-st 
waves of the Aryan emigrants touched the shores of 
urope, Turanian tribes. Fins, Laps, and Basks, must 
have roved through the forests of our continent My 
answer is, that I feel the same difficulty myself, but 

Phonrfog^’'" Turanian Languages, p. 89 : ‘ Ethnology 

samo opinion hM lately foimd a powerfol supporter in Professor 

of EthLloi ?r paper ‘ On the Methods and Eesnlts 

1865 • v’ published m the Fortnightly Mevieto, No. 3, J une IS 
1865 , and his lecture on the ‘ Eorefathers of the English People ’ nuh 

hshed m Naferc, Miireli 17, 1870. “=‘^snreopie, pub- 

‘ If we confine our attention,’ he says, ‘ to the British Islands 

toXSctne of ascribing any special physical characters 

e tic-&peaknig people. A British, or Irish « Gelt ” mio-ht be fill 

oiessor Max Muller, that it is as rational to speak of a dolioliocpnhi 
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that I have always considered a full statement of 
a difficulty a necessary step towards its solution. I 
shall be as much pleased to see my hypothesis refuted 
as to see it confirmed. All that I request for it is an 
impartial examination.'^ 


^ Some notes on the causes of the change of the vegetation in ancient 
;Denmarkj in G. P. Marsh, 3Ian and Nature, p. 3, seq. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE PRINCIPLES OP ETYMOLOGY. 

Oxiessing* Etymolog-y, 

"^OLTAIRE, as IS ■well known, defined etymoloo'v 
as a science in which vowels signify nothing at 
all, and consonants very little. ^ V etymologU: he slid 
nne scneyice oil les voyeUes nefont rim, et les coyil 
eonnes foH peu de chose: Nor was this sarcasm quite 
indeseiyed by those who wrote on etymology in Vol- 
aire s time, and we need not wonder that a man so 
e uctant to believe in any miracles, should have 
cechned to believe in the miracles of etymology. Of 
course, not even Voltaire was so great a sceptic as 
to maintain that the words of our modern languages 
had no etymology, i. e. no origin, at all. Words do 
no spimg into life by an act of spontaneous genera- 
tion, and the words of modern languages in particular 
are in many cases so much like the words of ancient 
languages that no doubt is possible as to their real 
origin and derivation. Wherever there was a certain 
similarity m sound and meaning between French 
words and words belonging to Latin, German, He- 
rew, or any other tongue, even Voltaii-e would have 

doubted that the French word for God, Bmi, was 
the same as the Latin Deus; that the French 
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Iiommie and on came from Latin liommem and homo ; 
the French femme from the Latin feonina. In tliewse 
instances there had been no change of meaning, and 
the change of form, though the process by which it 
took place remained unexplained, was not such as to 
startle even the sensitive conscience of Voltaire. There 
was indeed one department of etymology which had 
been cultivated with great success in Voltaire’s time, 
and even long before him, namely, the history of the 
NeO“Latin or Romanic dialects. We find in the 
dictionary of Bu Cange a most valuable collection of 
extracts from medimval Latin writers, which enables 
us to trace, step by step, the gradual changes of form 
and meaning from ancient to modern Latin ; and we 
have in the much ridiculed dictionary of Menage 
many an ingenious contribution towards tracing 
those mediaeval Latin words in the earliest docu- 
ments of French literature, from the times of the 
Crusades to the Siecle of Louis XIV. Thus a mere 
reference to Montaigne, who wrote in the sixteenth 
century, is sufficient to prove that the modern French 
getter was ovigmeMj gehemier, Montaigne writes: 
^Je TUG su'h coritmird et gehenne^ meaning, ^I have 
forced and tortured myself/ This verb gehenner is 
easily traced back to the Latin gehennaf used in the 
Greek of the New Testament and in the ecclesiastical 
writings of the middle ages not only in the sense of 
hell, l;)ut in the more general sense of suffering and 
pain. It is well known that Gehenna was originally 
the name of the valley of Hinnom, near Jerusalem 
tlie Tophet, where the Jews burnt their sons 

, lloliere says, ^ Je.seiis de son courroux des trop crudles.® 
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and their daughters, in the fire, and of which Jere- 
miah prophesied that it should be called the valley of 
slaughter ; for ‘ They shall bury in Tophet till there 
be no place/ 1 How few persons think now of the 
sacrifices olfered to Moloch in the valley of Hinnom 
when they ask their friends to make themselves com- 
fortable, and say, ‘ JS^e vous ginez pas’ 

It was weU known not only to Voltaire, but even 
to Henn Estienne,2 -srho wrote in the sixteenth 
century, that it is in Latin we may expect to find 
the original form and meaning of most of the words 
which fill the dictionaries of the French, Italian, 


^ Jeremiah vii 31, 32. 

L<^me:^ran,0U 


.reeie 1566. ’ 

and Greek refers chieay to syntactical peculiarities, common to both 
languages. _ Bn une epistre Latine que je mi I’an passd audevant de 
quelques miens dialogues Greos, ce propos in’esohappa, Quia multo 
majorem GaUioa lingua cum Gneca habet affinitatem quam Latina ; et 
quidam tantum (absit invidia dicto) ut Gallos eo ipso quod nati sint 
linguffl Grascie cognitionem nporipriim seu irXfovix- 
»T putem. Bstienne’s etymologies are mostly sensible and 

H V ' are of a more doubtful character are marked as such 

y imself. It m not right, therefore, as is so often done, to class so great 
a scholar as H. Estienne together with Perion, and to charge him with 
tovmg Ignored the Latin origin of Prench. (See August Puchs, Die 
Xcmmschen 1849, p. 9.) What Estienne thought of Perion 

“Yoof following e.ittract (Tmicte de la ConfonniU, 

P' *'^o«fera asses bo nomhre de telles en un Uvre de uostre 

maistre Penon : je ne di pas senlemet de phantastiques, mais de sottes 
et ineptcs, et si lourdes et asnieres que n’estoyentles autres temoignao-es 
que oe poure moine nous a laissez de sa lourderie et asnerie, on pour- 
loit penser son muvre estre supposde.’ Estienne is wrongly charged 
mth havi^ denved admiral, French amiral, from dXp,vp6i. He savs 

with the Arabic article. French amiml ; Span, almimrde ; It. almi- 
ragho, as if from admirMU. Hammer’s derivation from amir al lahr, 
commander of the sea, is untenable, * 
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and Spanish languages. But these early etymolo- 
gists never knew of any test by which a true deriva- 
tion might be distinguished from a false one, except 
similarity of sound and meaning; and how far this 
similarity might be extended may be seen in such 
works as Perions Dialogi de LingucB Gallicm OrU 
gine (1557), or Guichard’s Harmonie ^tymologiqiie 
des Langiies Hehraiqiie^ Chcddaique, Synarfiie, Greque^ 
L(dine, Itcdienne, Espagnole, Allemande^ Mawende, 
Angloise (Paris, 1606). Perion derives hrehis, sheep 
(the Italian herhice), from prohaton, not from the Latin 
vervex, like berger from herUiXcrkis. Envoyer he de- 
rives from tlm Greek qx'mqm n, not from the Latin 
hiviare, Ilewrenx he derives from the Greek oiirios. 
Now, if we take the last instance, it is impossihle 
to deny that there is a certain similarity of form 
and meaning between the Greek and French ; and as 
there can be no doubt that certain French words, 
such as ptvdex^ preire, aumdnCi were derived from 
Greek, it would have been very diflScult to convince 
M. Perion that his derivation of heureuxwm not quite 
as good as any other. There is another etymology 
of tlie same word, according to which it is derived 
from the Latin J/ora. Bonheur is supposed to be lonci 
Lora I mal]iewi\ mala kora ; ^|,nd therefore hetireux m 
referred to a supposed Latin form, horosvs, in the 
somo of. fart t( uatus. This etymology, however, is no 
better tljan that of Peiion. It is a guess, and no 
more, and it fid Is to the gi’ound as soon as any of the 
more rigid ie>sls of etymological science are applied 
to it. Ill this instance the test is very simple. There 
is, first of all, the gender of mallteur and boahear, 




mascuiine instead of feminine.^ Secondly, -we jSnd 
that rtialheur was spelt in Old French mal ailr, which 
is malum augurium. Thirdly, we find in Provencal 
agur, augur, and from it the Spanish aguero, an 
omen. Augurium itself comes from avu, bird, 
and gur, teUing, gur being connected with garvirl 
garrulus, and the Sanskrit gar or gr i, to shout. 

We may form an idea of what etymological tests 
were in former times when we read in Guichard’s 
ffarmonde Mjmologique:’^ 'With regard to the 
derivations of words by means of the addition, sub- 
traction, transposition, and inversion of letters, it is 
certain that thh’ can and must be done, if we wish 
to find true etymologies. Nor is it difficult to believe 
this, if we consider that the Jews wrote from right to 
left, whereas the Greeks and the other nations, who 
derive their languages from Hebrew, write from left 
to right,-’ Hence, he argues, there can be no harm 
in inverting letters or changing them to any amount. 
As long as etymology was carried on on such prin- 
ciples, it could not claim the name of a science. 
It was an amusement in which people might dis- 
play more or less of learning or ingenuity, but it 
was unworthy of its noble title, ‘The Science of 
Truth.’ 

Appni de ma vieillesse, et comble de Eion heur, 

Touclie cea chevenx Wanes a qui ta rends I’honneur.’ 

ddrivaison desmots par addition, substraction, trfns- 
aW f lettres, il eat certain que cela ae pent et doit 

d Zilet “ etymologies. Ce qui n’est point 

nous condddrons que les Hebreux escrivent de la 
droite h, la senestre, et les Grecs et autrea de !a senestre b la droite.’ 
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Souua Etymology independent of Sound. 

It is only hi the present century that etymology 
has taken its rank as a science, and it is curious to 
observe that what Voltaire intended as a sarcasm 
has no%Y become one of its acknowledged principles. 
Etymology is indeed a science in which identity^ or 
even similarity, whether of sound or meaning, is of 
no importance whatever. Sound etjmiology has no- 
thing to do wdth sound. We know •w’'ords to be of 
the same origin wdiich have not a single letter in 
common, and wdiich differ in meaning as much as 
black and wdiite. Merc guesvses, however plausible, 
are completely discarded from the province of scien- 
tific etymology. What etymology professes to teach 
is no longer merely that one word is derived from 
another; but how" to prove, step by step, that one 
word was regularly and necessarily changed into 
another. As in geometry it is of very little use to 
know that the squares of the two sides of a rectangular 
triangle are equal to the square of the hypotenuse, it 
is of little value in etymology to know, for instance, 
that the French larme is the same word as the English 
tear. Geometry professes to teach the process by 
which to prove that which seems at fiirst sight so 
incredible ; and et3unolog3^ professes to do the same. 
A derivation, even though it be true, is of .no real 
value if it cannot be proved — a case which happens 
not uirfrequentl}^, particularly with regard to ancient 
languages, -where -we must often rest satisfied -with 
refuting fanciful etymologies, without being able to 
give anything better in their place. It requires, no 
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uuuuo, cm enort Detore we can completely free our 
selves from the idea that etymology must chiefly 
depend on similarity of sound and meaning ; am 
m order to dispose of this prejudice eifectually 
it may be useful to examine this subject in full 
detail. 

If -we wish to establish our thesis that sound ety- 
mology has nothing to do with sound, we must prove 
four points ; — 

1. That the same wovd takes different forms in 
different languages. 

2. fhut the same ivord takes different forms in one 
and the same language. 

o. lhat different words take the same form in dif- 
ferent languages. 

4. lhat different words take the same form in one 
and the same language. 

'D'sefiiliiess of Modern I.ang*uages. 

In order to establish these four points, we should 
at fiist confine our attention to the history of modern 
languages, or, as we should say more coi'rectly, to the 
modern history of language. The importance of the 
modem languages for a true insight into the nature of 
language, and for a true appreciation of the principles 
wMch govern the growth of ancient languages, has 
never been sufliciently appreciated. Because a study 
of the ancient languages has always been confined to 
a small minority, and because it is generally supposed 
that it is easier to learn a modern than an ancient 
tongue, people have become accustomed to look upon 
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Latin — as vehicles of thought more pure and perfect 
than the spoken or so-called vulgar dialects of Europe. 
We are not speaking at present of the literature of 
Greece or Koine or ancient India, as compared with 
the literature of England, France, Germany, and Italy. 
We speak only of language, of the roots and -words, 
the declensions, conjugations, and constructions pecu- 
liar to each dialect ; and with regard to these, it must 
be admitted that the modern stand on a perfect 
equality with the ancient languages. Can it be sup- 
posed that we, Avho are always advancing in. art, in 
science, in philosophy, and religion, should liaye 
allowed language, the most powerful instrument of 
the mind, to fall from its pristine purity, to lose its 
vigour and nobility, and to become a mere jargon? 
Language, though it changes continually, does by no 
means continually decay ; or at all events, wdiat we 
are wont to call decay and corruption in the history 
of language is in truth nothing but the necessary con- 
dition of its life. Befoi'e the tribunal of the Science of 
Language, the difference between ancient and modern 
languages vanishes. As in botany aged trees are not 
placed in a different class from young trees, it would 
be against all the principles of scientific classification 
to distinguish bet-ween old and young languages. We 
must study the tree as a whole, from the time when 
the seed is placed in the soil to the time when it bears 
fruit; and wo xnust study language in the same 
inaiixier as a whole, tracing its life uninterruptedly 
from tlif3 simplest roots to the most complex deriva- 
tives. He who can see in modern languages nothing 
but corruption or anomaly, understands but little of 
iL ^ X.'; : 
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the true nature of language. If the ancient languages 
throw light on the origin of the modern dialects, many 
secrets m the nature of the dead languages can only 
be explained by the evidence of the living dialects. 
Apart from all other considerations, modern languao-es 
help us to establish, by evidence which cannot “bo 
questioned, the leading principles of the science of 
lang-uage. They are to the student of language what 
the tertiary, or even more recent, formations are to 
the geologist. The works of Diez, his ‘Comparative 
Grainmar of the Romanic Languages ’ and his ‘Lexi- 
con Comparativum Linguarum Romanarum ’ are as 
valuable in every respect as the labours of Bonn 
rimin, Zeuss, and Miklosich ; nay, they seem to me 
to lorm the best introduction to the study of the more 
- ancient periods of Aryan speech. Many points which 
with regard to Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, can only 
be proved by inductive reasoning, can here be settled 
by historical evidence. 

In the modern Romanic dialects we have before 
our eyes a more complete and distinct picture or 
repetition of the origin and growth of language than 
anywhere else in the whole history of human speech 
We can watch the Latin from the time of the first 
bcipionic inscription (283 b.c.) to the time when we 
meet with the fii-st traces of Neo-Latin speech in 
Italy, Spam, and France. We can then follow for a 
thousand years the later history of modern Latin 
in its six distinct dialects, aU possessing a rich and 
well-authenticated Rterature. If certain forms of 
grammar ai;e doubtful in French, they receive light 
from the collateral evidence which is to be found in 




ov.;/ 

Italian or Spanish. If the oriair, r.r „ 
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Spanish, and we shall (renerallv T-A • 

hints to guide us in oin- ? 
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perfectly certain standard by which to me. 1i 
possible changes which words mav u!^ measure the 
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can here silence all objections hv f. \ ^ 
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IS cetlm',m 'WQ\B\i petwaT. Again, in Eoumanian a 
Latin qu followed by a appears as p. Thus, aqua m 
Roumanian IS equaepd,-, quatuor patru. h 

easier to prove that the French meme is the Latin 
semeUpsissmu^,i^^^n to convince the incredulous 
that the Latin secZ is a reflective pronoun, and meant 
originally by 'itself. 

Wheie, again, except in the modern languao-es 
can we watch the secret growth of new forms, Ld 
thus learn to understand the resources for the for- 
mation of the grammatical articulation of langua-re ? 
Every thmg that is now merely formal in the gram- 
matical system of French can easily be proved to 
have been originally substantial; and after we have 
once become fully impressed with this fact, we 
shall feel less reluctance in acknowledging the same 
piincip e with regard to the grammatical system of 
more ancient languages. If we have learnt how the 
IJreueh future y’ameim is a compound tense con- 
sisting of the infinitive and the auxiliary verb, 'avoir 
to have we shall be more ready to admit a similar 
explanation for the Latin future in bo, and the Greek 
future in .so. Modern dialects may be said to let out 
the secrets of language. They often surprise us by 
the wonderful simplicity of the means by which the 
whole structure of language is erected, and they 
frequently repeat in their new formations the exact 
process which bad given rise to more ancient forms. 
There can be no doubt, for instance, about the 
Modern German entzwei. Entztveiremen does not 
mean only to tear into two parts, but it assumes the 
more general sense of to tear in pieces. In English, 
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too, a servant will say tHat a thing has come a-hao, 
though he broke it into many pieces. Entzivel, in 
fact, answers exactly the same purpose as the Latin 
dis in dissol/vo^ dishiTbo, distraho. And what is the 
original meaning of this dis^ Exactly the same as 
the German erdmvei, the Low-German twei In Low- 
German mine Schcm dTii twei means my shoes are 
torn. The numeral duo, with the adverbial termina- 
tion is, is liable to the following changes : — Duds 
may become dvi$, and dvis dbis. In dbis either the d 
or the b must be dropt, thus leaving either d/is or 
his. Bis in Latin is used in the sense of twice, dis 
in the sense of a4tvo. The' same process leads from,, 
duelhmi, Zweikampf, duel, to dvellwni, dbellmn, and 
helium, and from Greek dyis to dF is and dis (hvice). 

diang-e of Meaning*. 

And what applies to the form, applies to the mean- 
ing of words. What should we say if we were told 
that a wwd which means good in Sanskrit meant 
had in Greek? Yet we have only to trace the 
Modern German sehleeht back through a few centuries 
before we find that the same word which now means 
had was, then used in the sense of good,'^ and we are 
enabled to perceive, by a I'eference to intermediate 
■writers, that this transition was by no means so 
Y^iolent as it seems to be, Sehleeht meant right and 
straight, but it also, meant simple ; simple came to 
moan, foolish; foolish, useless; useless, had, Ehelhaft 

^ ' Er (Got) einvil nibt tuon wan slehtes : * ' God will do notlnng but 
wliat is good.’ Fridaiik’s BescheiSenlieit, lEi M. M/s German Glassws, 
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is used by Leibniz in the sense of fastidious, deli- 
cate; it now means only wbat causes disgust hi 

into the Italian ^ngannaTe, which means to cheat 
J^isonmren meant originally to reason; but its or- 
cmary acceptation in Gennan now is to grumble to 
Mk at .ante, mig oa gemig, which i. Ani^ 
S^oa mcaat blessed, beatas, appeal, in English as 
^illy, and the same lU-natured change may be ob- 
served in the Greek me^Aes, guileless, mild, ,i]ly, and 
m the German alhern, stupid, the Old High-German 
almvar, verissimus, alcmxtri, benignus. The German 
adverb schon, already, was originally the same word 
aa riea, bcautifc , almoet. waa/ct, a-m i atm,-, 
though, was xvdre, in truth. 

_ Thus, a word which originally meant life or time 
in bansknt, has given rise to a number of words 
expressmg eternity, the very opposite of life and 
t me. Ever and never in English are derived from 
the same source from which we have age. Aqe is 
of course the French dge. This dge was in ^ Old 
Flench edage, changed into eage and dge. Edam 
again, represents a Latin form, cdaticnm, which ^4s 
had recourse to after the original mtas had dwindled 
away into a mere vowel, the Old French ae. How 
the Latin catas is a contraction of wmtaa, as aiternus 
IS a contraction of ceviternns (cf. sempiternus). 

again, corresponds by its radical, thono-h not 
by Its denvative elements, to Greek aifSn and the 
Gothic ano-s, time and eternity. In Sanskrit we 
meet with ay-us, a neuter, which, if literally trans- 
^ Not mentioned in Grimm’s Bictionmy, 
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lated into Greeks would give us a Greek form aios, 
and ' an adjective,' neut, ai^. Now, altliongb 
atos did not survive in the actual language of Greece, 
its derivatives exist, the adverbs ales and a/iei* This 
wiei is a regular dative (or rather locative) of dies, 
which would form aiesi^ aiei^ like genesi and genei.. 
In Gothic, wm have from a/hvs^ time, the adverbs aiw^ 
ever, the Modern German je ; and ni adw, never, the 
Modern German nie. 

We find in this class of words the best confirmation 
of a remark, made by Locke and by others before 
him, that all words expressive of immaterial ideas are 
derived from words expressive of material subjects, 
by which, as he adds, ‘we may give some kind of 
guess -what kind of notions thej?- were, and whence 
derived, wdiich filled their minds who were the first 
beginners of language.' We can, however, go a step 
beyond Locke, and substitute roots for wmrcls. Thus, 
if the ancient ixamers of our language possessed a 
root PLAK, for platting, or VABH, for weaving, they 
might derive from them not only the name of the 
spider, but likewise of tbe poet who weaves words 
and thoiigiits together. Thus we have from VABH 
in Sanskrit fir ?ia-vabhi, spider, lit. w’ool- weaver. 
In Greek wm have vcjjos, web, but also u/ji-ro? (for 
v(j)-vos), poem, 'while Greek expressions such as boXovs 
Kol fJLriTiVy gvOovs ml |x»5dea, otfcodo/xij/xara, oA/^or, and K)-)pbv 
vcpaiveLv^ show' how many branches may spi’ing in 
later times from one common stem* The root VABH, 
ho'wever, like VAP, before, they came to., mean more 
exclusively to weave, meant to throw, and also to 
sow. In an intransitive sense ..even our. modern verb 
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to this root, though according to Mr. Wedgwood it is 
of course, a clear case of onomatopoeia. 

History of Words. 

c JncTof f the various 

fvnn.^+T meaning in words passing down 

from the Ganps or the Tiber into the great ocean of 
modem speech In the eighth century b.g. the Latin 

te d aWt ^ *"™*°^y* I*' but 

Italv St V that were spoken all over 

aly. -But iL grew-it became the language of 
Rome and of the Eomans, it absorbed all the other 

c^^^the C ir^^’ ^“brian, the Oscan, the Etrus- 
an the Celtic and became by conquest the language 

enti al Italy, of Southern and Northern Italy 
From thence it spread to Gaul, to Spain, to Germany, 
to Dacia on the Danube. It became the language 
NovtT “ the civilised portions of 

the heralds of Christianity to the most distant paids 
oi the ghhe. It supplanted in its victorious progress 
^e ancient vernaculars of Gaul, Spain, and Portugal, 
md It struck deep roots in parts of Switzerland and 
^alaehia._^ When it came in contact with the more 
vigorous Idioms of the Teutonic tribes, thouo-h it 
Watr* supplant or annihilate them, it left on their 

suptSd%^ T’ words, and it thus 

supplied the greater portion in the dictionary of 

ueaily all the civilised nations of the world. wLds 

iTsed rT, Italian shepherds are now 

y the statesmen of England, the poets of 
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France, the philosophers of Germany; and the faint 
echo of their pastoral conversation may be heard in 
the senate of Washington, in the cathedral of Calcutta, 
and in the colonies of Australia. 

I shall trace the career of a few of those early 
Roman words, in order to show ho\Y words may 
change, and how they adapt themselves to the changing 
wants of each generation. I begin with the w^ord 
Palace. A palace now is the abode of a royal fiiraily. 
But if -we look at the history of the name we are soon 
carried back to the shepherds of the Seven Hills. 
There, on ..the Tiber, one- of the Seven Hills was called, 
the Coll is PalaMmiSy and the hill was called Palatimis, 
from Pales, a pastoral deity, whose festival was cele- 
brated every year on the 21st of April as the birth- 
day of Rome. It was to commemorate the day on 
which Romulus, the wolf-child, was supposed to have 
drawn the first furrow on the foot of that hill, and. 
thus to have laid the foundation of the most ancient 
part of Rome, the Roma Quadmta, On this hill, the 
Collis Palatiims, stood in later times the houses of 
Cicero and of his neighbour and enemy Catiline, 
Augustus built his mansion on the same hill, and his 
example was folloived by Tiberius and Nero. Under 
Nero, all private houses had to he pulled down on the 
Collis Palatiniis, in order to make room for the em- 
perors residence, the Domus A 'lma, as it was called, 
the Golden House. This house of Nero’s was hence- 
ibrtli called the Palutium, a-nd it became the type of 
all the palaces of the kings and emperors of Europe. 

The J^^im /palatimn h^%RB>dL - another very strange 
offspring~the French- the sense of palate. 
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Before the establishment of phonetic rules to regulate 
the possiljle changes of letters in various languages, no 
one would have doubted that le jyedais, the palate, was 
tlie Latin palatum. However, could never 

have become pda is, but only paZe. How palatium 
was used instead is difficult to explain. It was a 
word of frequent use, and with it was associated the 
idea of vault {palais vouti), Now vault was a very 
appropriate name for tlm palate. In Italian the palate 
is called il vielo della hocca ; in Greek ouranos, aura-': 
■nidcoSj in Sanskrit murdhan. Ennius, again, speaks 
of the Viiult of heaven as palaliim cedL There was 
evidently a Bimilarity of conception between palate 
and vault, and vault and palace; and hence palaiium 
was evidciiitly in vulgar Latin used by mistake for 
palafuTii, and thus canied on into Frenchd 

Another modern word, the English eov.H, the 
Freiicli eoui\ the Italian carries us back to the 
same locality and to tlie same distant past. It on 
the hills of Latiurn that cohoes or cors was first used 
in the sense of a hurdle, an enclosure, a catile-yartL^ 
The cohort es, or divisions of the Roman army, were 
called by the same name ; so many soldiers consti- 
tuting a pen or a court. It is generally supposed 
that cars is restricted in Latin to the sense of cattle- 
yard, and that cohors is always used in a military 
sense. This is not so. Ovid (Fasti, iv. 704) used 
cohors in the s(3nse of cattle-yard : 

Abstulerat, iDuiias ilia cohortis aves ; 

^ Boe JDk'Z, Le,vko)i Qomp. s. v. 

^ Tmon, too, jk originally a berlgo, the Clerman Zaun, In Scotland 
town still meaiiB a farmhouse, a hamlet. 
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and on inscriptions cors has been found in the sense 
of cohors. The difference between the two words was 
a difference of pronunciation merely. As nihil and 
nil, ^nilii and wd, nehemo and nemo, prehenclo and 
'prendo, so cohors, in the language of Italian peasants, 
glided into ears. 

This cors, cortis, from meaning a pen, a cattle-j^ard, 
became in mediae val Latin cuvtis, and was used, like 
the German. Hof, of the farms and castles built by 
Roman settlers in the proYinces of the empire. These 
larnivs became the centres of villages and towns, and in 
tlie modem names of VraiicouTty GraineouH, Lien^' 
anni, 2f((</rdcourt, Aubignicourt, the older names of 
Vari cu'iiis, Grani ctirtis, Leordi ciirtis, Manii 
Alhini enrtis, have been discovered.^ 

Lastly, from iiieaiiing a fortified place, ctirtis rose 
to the dignity of a royal residence, and became syiio- 
nyinous with palace. The two names having started 
from the same place, met again at the end of their 
long career. 

Noiv, if we were told that a word which in Sanskrit 
means eow-pen had assumed in Greek the meaning of 
pah'j.ee, and had given rise to derivatives such as 
(civil, refined), conTtesy (a graceful inclina- 
tion of the body, expressive of respect), to court (to 
pay attentions, or to propose marriage), many people 
would be incredulous. It is therefore of the greatest 
use to sec with our own eyes how, in modern lan- 
guages, ‘words a.re worn down, in order to feel less 

^ Maiiriier, Eiudi s siir les Noms des Villes : Paris, 1861 , p. xxvl 
Honzt', Bif/nificatwn des Iff om$ de Lienos en France: 

Paris, 1864. 
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sceptical as to a similar process of attrition in the 
history of the more ancient languages of the woiicL 

While names such as ‘palace and eom% and many 
others, point back to an early pastoral state of society, 
and could have arisen only among shepherds and hus- 
bandmen, there are other words which we still use, 
and which originally could have aiisen only in a sea- 
faidng community. Thus government, or to (jovern, 
is derived from the Latin gubernare. This giohernare 
is a foreign word in Latin; that is to say, it was 
borrowed by the Romans from the Greeks, who at a 
very early time had sailed westward, discovered Italy, 
and founded colonies there, just as in later times the 
nations of Europe sailed further west, discovered 
America, and planted new colonies there. The Greek 
word which in Italy was changed into giibenia.re w'as 
Imherndn, and it meant originally to handle the 
rudder, or to steer. It was then transferred to the 
person or persons entrusted wdth the direction of 
public aftairs, and at last came to mean to rule. 

Minister meant, etymologically, a small man ; and 
it was used in opposition to niagister, a big man. 
Minister is connected with wirms, less; mag i&ter with 
oiutgis, more. Hence oniuister, a servant, a servant 
of the Crown, a minister. From niinister came the 
Latin ministerkmi, service ; in French contracted 
into metier, a profession. A minstrel was originally 
a professional artist, and more particularly a singer 
or poet. Even in the 3Iystery Plays, the theatrical 
representations of portions of the Old or New Testa- 
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ment story, such as still continue to bo performed 
at Ammergau in Bavaria, is a corruption 

of mi/nisterium ; it meant a religious ministry or 
service, and had nothing to do with mystery. It 
ought to be spelt with an i, therefore, and not with 
By. 

There is a background to almost every wmrd which 
we are using; only it is darkened by age, and re- 
quires to be lighted up. Thus lord, which in modern 
English has become synonymous with nobleman, is in 
Anglo-Saxon Jddf-ord, which was supposed by some 
to mean ord,, the origin, of loaf ; while others, 
more covrectly, look upon it as a corruption of 
v.mrd, the warder of bread.'^ It corresponds to the 
German Ihvtdierr, and meant originally employer, 
master, lord. Lappenberg was, I believe, the first 
to point out in his History of England that Earl 
(A.S. eoii), the Danish Jarl, might be a contraction of 
‘idd-or, a senior or elder, by the side of older. 

The phonetic changes are not quite regular, yet they 
receive some support from analogy. Thus id is 
clearly a representative of U, in Eide, alnus, for Eller 
(O.H.G. elira and erila ) ; and U represents an original 
Id ill EUermmiter for Elder-rmilter, or in A.S, ellenv 
from eldyr,, elder-tree. In Welsh also eUir stands 


^ SceGiiiBin, Beiitsdies Wortefhucli^B.-v, ‘Brotlierr/ and ^Brdtling/ 
ficrvant. Oriinia, in Iii« MecldmMertkiimer, p. 230, note, says ; * Lord, 
lady, are in A.S. liiaford, hlafdie, Mdfdige. If we derive them from 
hJdf tloaf), they should be written with d and a ; but I do not consider 
this (h'rivation certain. ought to consider the Old Norse lafavardr 
(not ha. ijt'itrd r, h tfcardr), Vilk, cap. 86, p. 150 ; Bibrn derives Idmrdr 
from lav, collegium. The West Gothic Law, rettl. 1 3 , has lamrd for 
master ug opposed to servant/ 
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of Der Grcvue, Eyer so many etymologies have been 
Buggested of this title ; not one that is on all points 
satisfactory. ^ All I can say in defence of identifying 


^ llio following arc some of tlie more important etymologies oi grctf, 
Grimm, iu bis BechlscdiertMmer, writes : ^ I sLall venture a new guess. 
Jii'ito was in Old Higli-German tigiimn, tectum, perJia 2 ^s also domtiSy 
iinJa ; ipirArjo^gu'dvJo^ girdvo^ tooidcl signify comes, sociusdike ghtallo, 
and. ff/salh, ijiKdlo Tbis full form msby perhaps be traced in old docu- 
monis. It is sup'^-ioried by the Anglo-Saxon gen^fa, which in the sense 
uf .s'oehf^, fVo.;?c.v, prresifl, trihimus, corresponds conipletely with the 
hruukish grojio, and becomes in English reeve, rif; so tluit the 
ahhnnia,i{-(l ihrni ,dterif is to be explained as sc'h'e--gen‘fa. The 
dihionlty that the A. 8. word does not sound gerafa (cf. r ref Ur, 
tigninn, a. rafua-), 1 know not how to meet, except by tlie liypothesis 
iluit the Anglo-Saxons, too, borrowed the name and the dignity from 
the bVaiiks, and ilicrefore disfigured the vowel. We see from tlie lex 
.‘>5 lAlovao'di (‘oiifess. (Cane. 4, 341a) that greve was foreign to the 
genuine Anglo-Saxon law.’ “ 

I’he diflicu] ties’ of this etymology are considerable. In O.II.G-. ruvo 
mcaii'^ a heaui, not a house. If it meant a house,’ then girurjo might 
haw? boon derived from it in the sense of companion. Idiis word 
{jirurjo, however, docs not exist in O.H.G. ; it is merely formed in 
analogy with (/iso//o (gmUJo), Geselle, i. e. sharm^^ the same sal or 
houro, and on tlio supposition that rdvo, a rafter, may also have meant 
a house. Now if we consult historical documents, w’e find that in the 
earliest speci)nens of Old High- German, in the Vocalmlarlns SY. G-alH 
I' 7th cent.), //veses is rendered, not by giravjo, but by gmue. In the 
rortg,i^ha'h<s Ojithnns (ed. Wachemagel, 1847, p. 38), i. e. in the 14tli 
century, eames is still explained by Graae, eomitissa by Q-mfmm. 
How tl;.en and at what time could giravjo have been changed into 
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Gravio with O.H.G. grdo, gen. grdwes^ is that the 
German word grdo may have passed through a 
RomaBic channel. In this case grdo would have 

where found (jamjio (see Leo Meyer, in Kuhn’s Ze'dsahrifiy t. 

p. 

Kemble, in his Saxons in England, ii. p. 151, proposed another ety- 
iiioloi^y : 

‘ The exjict meaning and etymology of gerefa,'^ he writes, ^ have 
hitherto eluded the researches of our best scholars, and yet, ]>erhaps, 
few words have been more zealously investigated ; if I add .'mother to 
the number of attempts to solve the riddle, it is only lecause I believe 
the force of the word will bectnne much more evident when w'^e have 
settled its genuine derivation ; and tliat pliilology has ysit a part to 
play in history which has not been duly recognised. ... I am natnndiy 
very diffident of my own ojdnion in a case of so much obscurity, and 
where many profound thinkers have failed of success ; still it seems to 
me that genfa may ])ossibly be referable to the word rofan or io 

call aloud ; if this be so, the names denote lantdlor, the sunimoning 
or proclaiming officer, him by whose summons or proclamation the 
court and the levy of the foremen were called together ; and this 
suggestion answers more nearly than any other to the nature c»f the 
original c*ffice. In this sense, too, a reeve’s district is called his tHdimng 
baimrim.’ 

Richthofen, in Ins Alffriesiaelm WUrferlmeJi, after njeeting the ety- 
mologies of Grimm, Spelman, L.apjienberg, and others, takes up the 
defence of an old derivation of Graf from ypai} eiv, which Kemble had 
consigned * to the storehouse of blunders.’ ‘ Nothing remains,’ says 
Richthofen, ‘but to return to the opinion so common in old books, that 
the word is Ijorrow^ed from the Cxreek ypatpets^ a writer.’' He points to 
the French grejper, i. e. graph iarluSf and he thinks that the wfU'd was 
introduced by the Franks into Germany, and from Germany imported 
into the Northern countries. 

The chief olijection to Richthofen’s derivation is the fact that, 
acciirding to Savigny’s researches, the office of Graf was an old G-ernijm 
office, and could not have had originally a Greek or Latin name. 

* Whatever its etymology/ says Waitz, no mean authority, ‘ the name 
of (inif is certainly German.’ 

IVof. Leo Meyer (in Kuhn’s Ztiisehri/f, v. 155) c.alled attention to 
the Gothic ga-grPfli in the sense of command, as supplying an etymology 
of the U.H.G. grdvo, and he derived gagrlfti from the Sanskrit root 
kalp or k//p. Xiut this would be in defiance of Grimm’s law, which 
requires a Sanskrit aspirate in place of the Gothic media. Kluge 
adopts a similar view. 
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become gravo, jmt m O.H.G/6M0, gen.blmves became 
in xiicdiH^yal Latin ^blavo and blavm. With the 
Latin termination io, we should then have Gmvio^ 

Over such a senate the German nations at an early 
time ijlaced a king. In Latin the king is called o^ex, 
the Sanskrit rtg (rkt) and r%an, in MahS,r^5fa ; 
and this rex, the French roi, meant originally steers- 
'huin, from regere, to steer/^ 

The Teutonic nations, however, nsed a different word, 
rianedy Kiinig or King, and this corresponds to the 
Sai 1 sk ]*i t g a n a k a, father. If we confined our attention 
to the Tcuitonic languages only, we should feel inclined 
to look upon A.S. cyn/ing and eyng as derivatives of 
vymt; kin, yam, in the sense of belonging to a family. 
But there is a great difference between a man belong- 
ing to a noble family, ex nobilitate orims, a y^vvalo^ 
or gent His, and a king. A king was not simply a 
nobhiinan among noldemen ; it was his distinguishing 
character that he stood above them and aloof of them. 
Besides, we cannot well separate the German words, 
O.H.G. cli uninc, Old honungT, ixom. Sanskrit 

//anaka, king, nor can we neglect the name for 
{[iieeii, as throwing light on the name for king. ISTo 
one doubts that queen, the A.S. is the Sanskrit 
giiiii, and no one doubts that ^ani and gini meant 

^ 111 tins form tbe word is found in the Charta GModovei III apud 
.Mabiilonitnn, tom. J JT, S8. Ord. S. Benedicti, p. 617 (see Dii Cange, 
H. V, ; al'*o in Panlus Waniefridiis, lib. v.,/ Be Gestis Langob.,’ cap. 36. 
Grftfiu, fjngyfu (jmplno are only inodifioations of the same word, all 
jiuiloMiticated by passages from mediaeval charters and books (see Du 
(jange, s, v,). 

Though in Sanskrit rayan seems to be derived from rap, to be 
Itrilllant, it Is really deiived from the root ary, from which fi yu, 
straight, and rayish///.a, straightest. v : 
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woman and wife, because they originally meant 
^ene ria;, mother. If then the queen was originally 
called mother, what could the king have been called 
If not father ? In Sanskrit the transition of meanin J 
T- Z procreator, parent, then 

inTh feminine </anaki, 

• and queen, does not exist 

m Sanskrit, but it has been traced in the Greek 

Zettuchrift, iv. 216). 

The difficulties of deriving ck'iminc or kuning from 
hm. igenn.), O.H.G. chunni, Old Norse /.yiqwere 
pointed out by Grimm p. 230). 

rom ky,t he says, kynhigr only could have been 
formed no kon^ngr. Eichthofen, in his AUfrleMe, 
ort^-iucA, p. 870, brings further evidence to sliow 
that this derivation is impossible. Grimm, however 
ought that the German names for king might be' 
derived from a word preserved in Old Norse m kon-r 

ftr ^'^P^'e-^ented in 

c Edda (Rigsmal, 38) as the youngest son of Jad, 

Jill himself being the son of Factir ok MAtlr, father 
and mother. The words corresponding to O.N. kon-r 
m Gothic and Old High-German would have been 
Ws and c/mn, and ckunim, king, might have been 
J^ogularly derived from ckun. 

I told <m ae oontruy, ttat O.N. Jmi-r and 
O.H.G. dmnhw, A.S. njaing. wore ooninion 
Arym words not formed out of German materials 
but presorved m, rolta of an earlier period of lani 

stm eonveyed the meaning of father and motho..; mtd 
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not yet simply of man and woman that a word, 
meaning mother, could have assumed the meaning 
of ijueen {civen), and a word meaning father, the 
mea3iing of king (f/anaka, Jeonr, komiiigr). In 
(hjthie, however, as early as the fourth century, 
grnd and qens jnean already wife and woman only, 
in the elc‘.vent]i century we read in Notker, Sol 
vhetiit hv rhand fa rhteu unde minnon^ ^a wife shall 
fear and Jove her Jiusband.' After the fifteenth 
the word is no longer used in High-German, 
]>ut in the Scandinavian languages the word still 
lives on, hni and kona meaning man and wife. In 
English alone Queen has l.)een preserved, as if the old 
aneaning of mother in vwen had not yet been quite 
ibrgotten. If then Queen is the same word as Sanskrit 
//ani, Klruj can only be the same word as Sanskrit 
f/ an aka. 

We thus see how languages reflect the history of 
nations, and how, if properly analysed, almost every 
word will tell us of many vicissitudes through which 
it passed on its wa^^ from Central Asia to India or to 
Persia, to Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy, to Russia, 
Gaul, Germany, the British Isles,, America, New Zea- 
land ; nay, back again, in its world-encompassing 
loigi'ations, to India and the Himalayan regions from 
which it started. Many a word has thus gone the 
round of the world, and it may go the same round 
again and again. For although words may change in. 
sound aJid meaning to such an extent that not one 
single letter remains the same, and that their meaning 
sometimes l>ecomes the very opposite of what it 
originally was, yet it is important to observe, that 
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uegmnmg oi the world no new addition has 
ever been made to the substantial elements of speech 
ay more than to the substantial elements of nature.' 
ere is a, consent change in language, a coming and 

- j; but no man can ever invent an 

intents and 
same language as the 
our race ; and, guided by the 
etymology, we may pass on from 

- - periods of the 

history, till the stream of language on which 
are movinar ean-ies us hant 


going of words 

entirely new word. We speak to all 
purposes substantially the 
earliest ancestors of 
hand of scientific ( ' 

century to century through'the darkest p 
world’s I ■ ' 

we ourselves are moving canies us ba 
distant regions where we seem to feel the 
our earliest forefathers, and to hear the a 
earth-born sons of Manu. 

Those distant regions in the history of language 
attractive, and, if cautiously 
of ^tructive lessons to the historian 
yd the philosopher. But before we ascend to those 
distant heights, we must learn to walk on the smoother 

at the Seieye of Language should be based on the 
study of moyrn dialects, has been but too much 
uegleeted, and the results of that neglect are visible 
^ many works on Comparative Philology. CorSn. 
mrselves therefore for the present chiefly to S 
nodern langyges of Europe, let us see how we can 
^atabhsh the four funymental points which constitute 
'he Magna Charta of onr science. 
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]. The same Word takes different Forms in different 
Languages. 

This sounds almost like a truism. If the six 
fiialects which sprang from Latin have become six 
independent languages, it would seem to follow that 
the same Latin word must have taken a different form 
in each of them. French is different from Italian, 
Italian, from Spanish, Spanish from. Portuguese, 
because the same Latin words were pronounced dif- 
ferently l)y the inhabitants of the countries conquered 
or colonised by Rome, so that, after a time, the 
language spoken by the colonists of Gaul grew to he 
unintelligible to the colonists of Spain. Nevertheless, 
if we are told that the French oneme is the same as 
tlie Italian medesimo, and that both are derived from 
the Latin ipse, we begin to see that even this first 
point requires to be carefully examined, and may 
help to strengthen our arguments against all ety- 
mology which trusts to vague similarity of sound or 
meaning. 

How then can French meme be derived from Latin 
ipsel: By a process which is strictly genealogical, 
and which furnishes us with a safer pedigree than that 
of the Montmorencys, or any other noble family. In- 
Old Frencli nahne is spelt which comes very 

near to Spa-nish misnio and Portuguese mesmo. The 
corresponding term in Provencal is medesme, which 
tlirows light on the Italian medesimo. Instead of 
medemie, Old Provencal supplies In order 

to connect this with Latin we have only to con- 
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sider that ipse passes through Old Provencal eps into 
Irovenfal ezsi Italian mo, Spanish m, and that the 
Jld Spanish esom represents i-psa hard, as French 
encore represents Jmm horam. If ca is ipse, essme 
would he ipsimmum, Provencal medesme, met/ nsis- 
simnni, and Old Provencal smetesmie, semetipsissl- 

To a certain point it is a matter of historical rather 
toan of philological inquiry, to find out whether the 
. ghsh beam is the German Batm. Beam in Ino-Jo- 
■ Saxon IS W, Frisian bdm, Old Saxon bdm and Wni, 

High-German brnm. 
Modem High-German Bcmni. It is only when we 
come to Gothic that philological arguments come in 
m order to explain the appearance of g before in in 

ferfm r appearance of it in Old Norse 

If we take any word common to all the Teutonic 
dialecte, we shall find that it varies in each, and that 
It vanes according to certain laws. Thus, to hear is 
othic Jmmjan, in Old Norse heyra, in Old Saxon 

Jtr’in OW High-German 

hdven, in Swedish hora, in Danish hore, in Dutch 
hooren, in Modern Gennan hbren. 

We have only to remember that English raimes 
as far as its consonants go. with Gothic and Eow- 

01 Hi h-German stage, in order to discover with- 
out difficulty the meaning of many a German 

dVnmuwYaand Lexicon, n.v. 
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word by the mere application of Grimm’s Law 
Thus:— 


Tag is dag 
Trommel is drum 
Traum is drectm 
T\Ji)euer is dear 
T{h)au is dew 
Tatthe is dove 
Teig is dough 


ZeJm is ten 
Zagel is tall 
Zalm is tooth 
Zaun is town 
Zinn is tin 
Zerren is to tear 
Zange is iong 


7)rel is three 
Du is thou 
Denn is then 
Dnrcli is through 
Denhen is to think 
Drang is throng 
Durst is thirst 


If we com]>iU‘e tear with the French Ictrme, a mere 
eoHisultatk^n of historical documentB would cany us 
from tear to the earlier forms, taei\ tehn\ tekei\ 
to the Gothic iaejr. The A.S. tear or father, however, 
carries us back, as clearly as the Gothic tafjr, to 
the corresponding form ddkry in Greek, and (d)asru 
in Sanskrit. We sa\Y before how every Greek and 
Latin d is legitimately represented in Anglo-Saxon by 
/, and k by It. Hence tear ox twicer is ddhy. In the 
same manner there is no difficulty in tracing the 
French larvie back to Latin lacruma. The question 
then arises, are ddkry and laemma cognate terms? 
The secondary suffix rna. in lacruma is easily ex- 
plained, aiid we then have Greek ddhry and Latin 
lacrn, difiering only by their initials. Here a pho- 
netic law must remove the last difference. Z is 
known to be a dialectic variety of d» Ddkry, there- 
fore, could vaay 'with lacrib, and both can he traced 
back to a root dak, to bite.'*-' 

The following table will show at a glance a 


* Bee in Knliii's ZeUsclirlft, v. 

Fomditmgen, ii. 58~<J0, 442, 450. 


152; Pott, Ehjniologiscdi(‘ 
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few of the descendants of the Latin preposition 

ante---- . . . ■ ■ : 

ante, before. 

it. (wzi ; Sp, (hites ; Old Fi% ans, aim (aim-m^a/ne, elder ; puis- 
younger). 

^ ANTIANUS (Low-Latin). 

It. amiano; Bp. anciano ; ¥i\ anclen^ old. 

■ ANTE 'iPSTJM. 

Old Fr. before, 

ABANTE, from before. 

Fr. before. 

• t. ■ Sp. amnzur ; Fr. arancer, to bring forward, 

n. mntayyK, ; Sp. rei/fffja ; Fr. ttnmtmjf, advantago. 

DEABANTE. 

Jt, ffariiM#; Fr. (ferajiA before. 

Fr. to get before. 

If instead of Latin we begin with a Sanskrit word 
^d lol ow its relatives through their vicissitudes from 
the earliest to the latest times, we see no less clearly 
how inevitably one and the same word assumes diflerent 
torms m different dialects. Tooth in Sanskrit is d at and 
dmitii noim sing. dAntaA, but genitive, of the old base, 

< ata/^. The same word appears in Latin as dem 
in Gothic m t'tmtJms, in EngHsh as tooth, in 
Modern German as Zalm. All these dialectic changes 
are aecorfing to law, and it is not too much to say 
that m the dilierent languages the common word for 
tooth could hardly have appeared under any form but 
that jn which we find it._ But is the Greek odoh., 
udanfos, the same word as cfons? And is the Greek 
0( >'jdc,% the Latin dentes, a mere variety of edantes 
and edades, the eatere ? I am inclined to admit that 
the 0 in (Mldntes is a merely phonetic excrescence, for 
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although I know of no other well-established case in. 
Clreek where a simple initial d assumes this prosthetic 
vowel, it would be against all rules of probability to 
suppose that Greek had lost the common Aryan term 
for teeth, darda, and replaced it by a new and inde- 
pendent word so exactly like the one which it had 
given up. Prosthetic vowels are very common in 
Greek before certain double consonants, and before 
r, Z, mJ The addition therefore of an initial o in 
t>d6ides may provisionally be admitted. But if so, it 
follows that od antes cannot he a mere variety of* 
edordes. For wherever Greek has these initial vowels, 
while tliey are Avanting in Sanskrit, Latin, &c., they 
are, in the true sense of the word, prosthetic vowels. 
They are not radical, but merely adscititious in 
Greek, Avhile if od antes were derived from the root 
ed, we should have to admit the loss of a radical 
initial vowel in all the members of the Aryan family 
except Greek — an admission unsupported by any 
analogy.^ 

In languages which possess no ancient literature, 
the charm of tracing words back from century to 
century to its earliest form is of course lost. Con- 
temporary dialects, lioAvever, with their extraordinary 
varieties, teach us even there the same lessons, show- 
ing that language must change and is ahvays chang- 
ing, and that similarity of soxind is the same unsafe 
guide here as elsewhere. One instance must suffice. 

^ CurtiuH, Grundzilge der Griecliischm Btymologie, ii, 201 ; Saveli- 
lierg, ill Hlifer’g Zeihelirift, iv. p. 91. 

See Schleicher, Compendmm, § 43 ; Brugmami, Vergldchtnde 
Gramimiil:^ § 243. 
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' hence ■ orang v 
jutang. This o 
different Polynesian dialects, 


man in Majay is orang ‘ 
nf the forest, the Oran^ 
nonnced in ~ ' _ 

olan, Ian, ala, la, na, da, and rad 

We now proceed to a consideration of 
point. 


our . second 
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of their Koman sxibjects, preserved nevertheless in 
their conversational idiom a large number of their own 
homc-spim words. The language of the Trench or 
Fraiiks is now a Romanic dialect, and its grammar 
is but a blurred copy of the grammar of Cicero. 
But its dictionary is full of Teutonic words, more or 
less Romanised to suit the pronunciation of the 
Roman inhabitants of Gaul. Among warlike terms 
of German origin, we find in. French guerre, the same 
n>Btvar; mxf.Hsacre, f]*orn metzeln, to cut down, or metz- 
gen, to butcher, which was itself originally derived 
from Latin macelhvyn, meat-market ; wneellariuSy 
butcher. Aiiherge, Italian alhergo, the German Her- 
herge. liarracks for tlie army, is the Old High-German 
herlherga ; hlimiac, the German Bekvacht ; houlevani, 
German Bolhverk; hourg, German Burg] hveclie, a 
breach, from hrechen ; havresae, German Ilafersach ; 
haeeron. Old High-German haharo, oats;^ canwpsa, 
the Kncqrimwk, i. e. Ess-sac^, from knappen, 

bmihern, or Schnappsaclc 4peron, Italian sperone, 
German Spam ; heremt, Italian araldo, German Heer- 
wait, while the modern German Herald is borrowed 
from the Old French heralt, modern French hercmlt- 

Many maritime words, again, came from German, 
more particularly from Low-German. French eha- 
loupe = Bloop, Dutch deep ; calmte = Dutch hajidt, 
German Katie, or .Koje; strihord, the right side of 
a ship, English starhoard, Anglo-Saxon steorhord, 

’ See M. M., ithcr Deutsche ScTiaitmvng Dmianischer Worte m 
Kulni’f! ZcUscfmft, v. p. 14. 

Baimeil, Worterlmch der AUmdrMso/i-plattdeuischen Mundari, 
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^ f>ut much commoner words are discovc 
German under a French disguise. Thus, h 
IS the Old High-German hag, the moder: 
Hag and Gehaege, the English hatv, and 
haha.^ It is preserved also in hi^^s and hm. 
to hate, is Anglo-Saxon Jiatian. Hameau, 
Eetni\ hater, is to haste ; konnir, to blame, 
hdunjan, hohnen-, hamng-ae is (h)rin(i a; 
lecaler. The initial h betrays the German’ 
all these words. Again, cholsir, to choose, 
A.S. cdomn. Gothic kkmin ; darner, tanze’n 
to chat, kosen ; derober, to rob, muben ; e'nit 
»pdhen ; gmtter, kratzen ; grimper, to din 
men; grinder, grinmn, or Old High-German r 
gnpper, greifen; rdtir, ronten-, toruhcr, to 
guimler, to wind ; ddguerpiv, to throw away 
It was this language, this Germanised Lat 
was adopted by the Norman invaders of 
themselves equally Teutonic, and representin; 
ally that third branch of the Teutonic * 
speech which is known by the name of Scanc 
These Noimans, or Northmen. iK.a 
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churches, and colleges of England. The same thing, 
however, which had happened to the Frank con- 
querors of Gaul and the Norman conquerors of Nens- 
tria happened again to the Norman conquerors of 
EngJand. They had to acquire the language of 
their conquered subjects ; and as the Franks, though 
attempting to speak the language of the Eoman 
provincials, retained large numbers of barbaric terms^ 
the Normans, though attempting to conform to the 
rules of the Saxon grammar, retained many a Nor- 
man word which they had brought with them from 
France. 

Tlius the German word wise was common to the 
High and the Low branches of the German language ; 
it was a word as familiar to the Frank invaders of Gaul 
as it was to the Saxon invaders of England, In the 
mouths of the Eoman citizens of France, however, the 
German initial W had been replaced by the more gut- 
tural sound of gw?- Wise had become guise, and in this 
new form it succeeded in gaining a place side by side 
with its ancient prototype, wise. By the same process 
guile, the old French guile, was adopted in English, 
though it was the same word originally as the Anglo- 
Saxon ^cile, which we have in wilg. The changes 
have been more violent through which the Old High- 
German wettl, a pledge (Gothic ^vadi), became changed 
into the medijeval Latin %mdmm or vadium^ Italian 

^ Exactly the same transition took place in Biliichi. Here gw repre- 
Bents an original v before a, g represents before Thus givarh is 
wolf, Zend relirio, and gint is twent3^, Zend vtsaiii. See Geiger, Die 
Dlaleei-tipaltumj in JlalUcJd, 1889, p. 84. 

® Diess, Lexicon Comparaiivum, s. v. 
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gaggio, and French gage. Nevertheless, we must re 
cog™ m the v„be („ engage or iieengage Nolen 
of the tame word, which is prelved 

orTo pll to Ho<l 

There are many words of the same kind which 
^ave obtained admittance twice into the language of 
England, once in their pure Saxon form, and tgaL in 

Itth trr" beginning in Italian 

orilt A f ’ r “^bly of Gorman 

n. A few words are mentioned, indeed, in wliich 

a Latin « seems to have been changed into g. But 
.0 ac„rd,ng to general ntag., UtiJ , 

ay that m these exceptional cases Latin words had 

’ “"J “n-»Ptc<I by the German;, aid 

to, a. bog.nmng wrth Oorimn „, and „„ 

"■ ''3- «» Eoman pi 

These exceptional cases, however, are vervfew anrl 

somewhat doubtful. It was naturnl T i Tl ! 

derivp lEr. Tir.r , natuial, no doubt, to 

demo the Italian gnaclo, a ford, the French gae from 

Utna Bnt the initial pointa 111 

erman, and there we find in Old High-Getmau mu 

diid’iitri if' 

con^on in thfllnl 1 Zelflltal: 

Eoion'io racial" a Tentonie and i 

pound’; ‘I’M wad Ufa lo.^ ®^P“’®®dons as ‘I’M wad ye a 
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G-iiere in je ne erois guere was for a time traced 
l.?ack to varimn^ valide^ avare^ or g-mndemi 

remii the Proveii9al granren. But, like the Italian 
giiarl, it really comes from tvdri, true, which gradu- 
ally assumed the meaning of veryd The Latin ver^m 
changCvS to vero^ while vrad, Old French veraG comes 
from niedimYal Latin veragus, a secondary form of 
•rc/Yor. 

Guadare^ French gciter, has been traced back to 
Latin vustare; but it is clearly derived from Old 
High-C;k‘riiia}i imsfjan, to waste, though again a con- 
fusion of the two words may be admitted in the minds 
of the bilingual Franks. 

Giuipe^ wasp, is generally derived from wpci ; it 
really comes fi’om the German Wes'pe,'^ 

It has frequently been pointed out that this very 
fact, the doiil'jle existence of the- same word [wavden 
and yiuirdian, &c.), has added much to the strength 
and variety of English. Slight shades of meaning 
can thus be kept distinct, which in other languages 
must be allowed to run together. The English fresh, 
A.S. ferse, frisky, and brisk, ^ all come, according to 
Grimm, from the same source A ■ Yet there is a great 
difference between a brisk horse, a frisky horse, and 

^ DieZj Ltxicon Comp. s. v., second edition, proposes weiger instead 
of wilri. 

^ In ItaL ijolpe and volpe, Span, mlpeja, Fr. ^oiipU, Lat, mlpeeidu, 
and a few more Avords of the same kind, mentioned by Diez (p, 267 ), 
the uause of confusion is less clear ; but even if admitted as real excep- 
tions, or as due to false analogy, they would in no way invalidate the 
gc-neral rule. 

Brhlc eonioH from Welsh hrpsg, 

^ Grimm, PeitUcIie Grammatih, ii. 63, frishan, frask, Pniskun ; 
O.li.G.fritidngi victima (caro vecens), f ruckling, porccdlus. 
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a fresh horse— a difference which it would be difficult 
to express m any other language. It is a cause of 
weakness in language if many ideas have to be 
expressed by the same word, and fresh in English 
though relieved by hHsh, and frislnj, embraces still 
a gi-eat variety of conceptions. We hear of a fresh 
breeze, of fresh water (opposed to stagnant), of fresh 
butter of fresh news, of a fresh hand, a freshman, 
of freshness of body and mind; and such a variation 
as a brisk fire, a brisk debate, is therefore all the 
more welcome. Fresh has passed through a Latin 
channel, as may be seen from the change of its vowel 
and to a certain extent from its taking in refresh^ 
'nient the suffix msnt, which is generally, though 
not entirely, restricted to Latin words.^ ' Under a 
thoroughly foreign form it exists in English as freseo, 
m fresco-paintinejs, so called because the paint was 

applied to the Avails whilst the plaster was still fresh 
or damp. 

The same process explains the presence of double 
forms, such as ship and skiff, the French esqwif-, from 
which IS derived the Old French esq^dqjer, the Modem 
French dqutqxr, the English to equip. Or again, sloop 
and shallop, the French clmloupe. Thus bank and 
bmch are German ; banquet is German Eomanised. 
Barxs Genioxxn (O.H.G. jmra ) ; barrier is Eomanised. 
cl. bpan. barm a bar, French embarras, and Enriish 
mnbarrassed. Ball is Gemian; balloon Eomanised. 
lo park IS German; bagnge Eomanised. Fhu/ a 
ciwle, is German; O.H.G. hring; to harangue, to 

“ M^rneni,ful/Umei, I, forebode- 


ON THE 

address a ring, i 
It, aringa, Fr. la harangue- 

Sometimes it happens that the popular instinct of 
etymology reacts on these Romanised German words, 
and, after tearing off their foreign mask, restores to 
them a more homely expression. Thus the German 
Krehs, the O.H.G. hrehiz, is originally the same word 
as the English crah. This hrehiz appears in French 
as ecrevlsse ; it i*eturned to England in this outlandish 
form, and was by an off-hand etymology reduced to 
the Modern English crayfish- 

It will hardly be believed, but there is the Times 
of March 28, 1885, to prove it, that in an action 
brought by Caygill v, Tfnvaite a question was raised 
and stated by justices, whether crayfish are ‘fish’ 
within the meaning of the Larceny Act (24 and 25 
Victoria, c. 96). The magistrates were of opinion 
that they could not legally convict a man for taking 
crayfish, because crayfish are invertebrate animals, 
and a sioecies of Crustacea, and not fish, within the 
meaning of the Act. The judge, however, Mr. Justice 
Mathew, decided that crayfish came within the Act. 

‘ He really could give no better reason for his de- 
cision,’ he said, ‘ than that crayfish are fish. Probably^ 
the magistrates thought that shell-.fish were not 
■within the Act. But there was no reason why they 
should not be, for they were within the mischief of 
the Act when they were taken in a private fishery.’ 
The last argument may be quite just, but unless the 
O.H.G. hrehiz had been changed into Fr. (krevlsse, 
and this into crayfish^ no one would probably ever 
IL z 
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have thought of mooting the question whether cray- 
fish were fish. 

And as the German elements entered into the 
English language at various times and under various 
forms, so did the Latin. Latin elements flowed into 
England at four distinct periods, and through four 
distinct channels. 

Sirst, through the Roman legions and Roman 
colonists, from the time of G<esar’s conquest, 55 b. c., 
to the withdrawal of the Roman legions in 412 : 
e.g. colonia = coin ; castra = elteder (ceastra) ; stratum 
= street (str^t). 

Secondly, through the Christian missionaries and 
priests, from the time of St. Augustine’s landing in 
597 to the time of Alfred: e.g. candela ■=: candle \ 
Kyriake = church ; decanns = dean ; recjula = ride ; 
corona = crovm ; discus =: dish ; uncia = inch. 

Thirdly, through the Norman nobility and Norman 
ecclesiastics and lawyers, who, from the days of 
Edward the Confessor, brought into England a large 
number of Latin terms, either in their classical or in 
their vulgar and Romanised form. 

Fouithiy, through the students of the classical 
literature of Rome, since the revival of leaminfj* to 
the present day. ^ 

These repeated importations of Latin words account 
for the coexistence in English of such terms as minster 
and monastery, Mimter found its way into English 
through the Christian missionaries, and is found in 
its corrupt or Anglicised form in the earliest docu- 
ments of the Anglo-Saxon language. Monastery was 
the same word, as pronounced by later scholars, or 
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clergymen, familiar with the Latin idiom. Thus 
'pcmigmph is the Latin pamgraphns^ but slightly 
altered ; and paraf, are vulgar 

corruptions of the same word.^ Arithmetic in the 
middle ages was called Awgrim or algrim. The idea 
which children at school connected with the names 
requires no explanation. But even more extraordi- 
nary is the etymology of the word suggested by the 
author of an early English treatise, Graft of Algrim, 
mentioned in Mr. Thomas Wright’s edition of the 
AlUtemtive Poem on the Deposition of King Riehci-rd 
IL, 1838, p. 58. 

* The name of this craft is in Latyn Algormmis, and in English 
Algrlm, and it is namid off Algos, that is to say, craft, and 
rismm, that is, nouiihre, and ffor this skille it is called craft of 
nounbringe. Or it is named off en, that is, in, and gogos, that 
is, ledyng, and rismus, that is, nounbre, as to say, leclynge in to 
nounbre. Or it is named after the Philozophare that ffrist con- 
trevyd it, wos name was Algus, &e.’ 

The real origin of the word algorisnms is explained 
by M, Reinaud in his AMmowe sur VPide, p. tS03. 

^ Je me permettrai ici une conjecture. Bans ies traites latins 
dll moyen age, le nouveau systeme de numeration est designe 
par la denomination H'Algoinsnms ou Algonthmus. B’un autre 
cote, les mots Algorism us et Alkhormnus eh Algorithmus servent 
a designer un ecrivain arabe surnomme ou le Kha- 

rh’miii, du nom do Kharizm, sa patrie ; et cet ecrivain s’etait 
occupe de la science cles nombres. 11 me pai'ait quo le nom 
donne an nouveau systeme de numeration n’est pas autre que 
ceiui du pcrsonnage dont les ecrits, traduits en latin, avaient 
repandu la eonnaissance de ce systeme en Occident.’ 

This native of Kharizm, quoted as Alchoarizam 

^ See Frouipforiam J?aTmdoru>m, p. 398. 
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magister Indorum, was really Mohammed ben Musa, 
who wrote in the first half of the ninth century, and 
whose treatise on Algebra was at an early time trans- 
lated into Latin.^ 

In a similar way, the verb to became natu- 

ralised in England through the Norman Conquest. 
The original Latin or Greek word from which the 
French hldmer was derived kept its place in the form 
of to hluBpliCTiiG in the more cultivated language of 
the lealin. T'l'iuou^^h was a Latin word, naturally 
used in tlie ecclesiastical and military language of 
every country. In its degiaded form, ia trion^ohey it 
was peculiar to I rench, and was brought into England 
by the Noman nobility as trump, trump card? 

We can watch the same process more fully in the 
history of the French language. That language 
teems with Latin words which, under various dis- 
guises, obtained repeated admittance into its dic- 
tionary.^ They came first with the legions that 
settled in Gaul, and whose more or less vulgar 
dialects supplanted the Celtic idiom of the country. 
Thej came again in the track of Christian mission- 
aiies, and not unfrequently were smuggled in for the 
third time by the classical scholars of a later age. 
The Latin sacramentum, in its military acceptation, 
became the French sennent-, in its- ecclesiastical 
meaning it appears as sacremerd. Redemptio, in its 
miliUuy sense, became the French ran^on, ransom ; in 
its religious meaning it preserved the less mutilated 
form of redemption. Other words belonging to the 


^ Bee vul. i. p, 201. 


^ Trencli, Ou Wordt>, p. 156. 
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same class are aclieteT^ to buy, accepter, to accept, 
both, derived from the Latin acceptare, Chetif, 
inLserable (sometimes pronounced cKti),'^ and cap)tif, 
both from Latin captivus. Chose, a thing, cause, a 
cause, both from Latin causa, Facon and faction, 
from Latin f actio ; meaning originally the manner of 
doing a thing, then peculiarity, then party. Both 
fraile m-d fragile come from fragiUs, On and 
lliomme, from homo, Foel, Christmas, and natal, 
from natalis. Faif s^nd natif from nativus. Parole 
and pctrahole from parabola, Pemer, to weigh or 
ponder in one’s mind, and peser, to -weigh on scales, 
both come from Latin pensare. Pension also is de- 
rived from pensimi. In Latin, too, empcndo is used 
in the sense of spending money, and of weighing or 
considering.^ 

The Latin pronoun ille exists in French under two 
different forms. It is the il of the pronoun of the 
third person, and the le of the definite article. Of 
course it must not be supposed for a moment that by 
any kind of agreement ille was divided into two parts, 
il being put aside for the pronoun, and le for the 
article. The pronoun il and elle in French, egli and 
ella in Italian, el and ella in Spanish, are nothing but 
provincial varieties of ille and ilia. The same words, 
ille and ilia, used as articles, and therefore pronounced 
more rapidly, became gradually changed from il, 
whicli we see in the Italian il, to el, which we have 
ill Spanish ; to lo (ilium), wdiich exists in Provencal 
and in Italian (lo spirito) ; and to le, which appears 
in Provencal dialects and in French. 

^ 'Menie critique, i, p. 359. ® Biographies of Words, p. 07. 
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As there are certain, laws which govern the tran- 
sition of Latin into French and Itahan, it is easy to 
determine whether such a word as opera in French is 
of native growth, or imported from Italian. French 
has^ invariably shortened the final a into e, and a 
Latin p in the middle of words is generally changed 
into French h or v. This is not the case in Italian, 
pius the Latin a bee, becomes in Italian ape, 
in Irench aheille} The Latin ca2nlhis is the Italian 
capello, the French cheveu. Thus opera has become 
ceuere in French, whereas in Italian it remained 
opjerap Spanish obra. 

There is a small class of words in French which 
ought to bo mentioned here, in order to show under 
how many disguises words have slipped in again 
and again into the precincts of that language. They 
are words neither Teutonic nor Eomanic, but a cross 
lietwecn the two. They are Latin in appearance, 
but It would be impossible to trace them back to 
La,tin, unless we knew that the people who spoke 
this Latin were Germans who still thought in German 
If a German speaks a foreign tongue, he commits 

‘ i. 177 . Tliere are exceptions to this 

rule , for mstaiiee, Italian nra, for ripa ; sa rio for sapio ; and in Prencli 
such words ssvapeur, Mvpijp, capitaine, OW French clieveimn. 

n," , ‘ P-aliin opm, used as a feminine but 

he plural of opus. Such neutral pluials were frequently changed 
into hoinanic fennnines, and then u.sed in the singular. Thu^ Latin 
y<mha, plural neut,, is the French joie, fom. sin-. Italian mom A 
dnuinutive of the French yoie is the Old French a little pulsm'e ■ 
the Imghehyert, the French v«e pitasme , 

I.atm arma, neut. plur. Italian and .Sp. anna Fr. I'm-me 

” -Jr " . 

„ laa ,, Xt. and vela Fr. roUe 

„ latmha „ li.haUaylia 'Pt. hataille. 
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certain mistakes whicli a Frenchman never would 
commit, and versa. A German speaking English 
would be inclined to say to hing a sacr ijice ; a French- 
man ■would never make that mistake. A French- 
man, on the contrary, is apt to say that he cannot 
attend any longer, meaning that he cannot wait any 
longer. Englishmen, again, travelling abroad, have 
been heard to call for Wdchter^ meaning the waiter; 
they have declared, in German, Ich hahe einen grossen- 
Geist Sie rdeder. mi Jdo2^fen, meaning they had a great 
mind to knock a person down ; and they have an- 
nounced in French, J'ai change man esprit a%ito%ir de 
cette tasse de cafe, meaning that they had changed 
their mind about a cup of coffee. 

There are many more mistakes of that kind, which 
grammarians call Germanisms, Gallicisms, or Angli- 
cisms, and for which pupils are constantly reproved 
by their masters. 

Now the Germans who came to settle in Italy and 
Gaul, and who learnt to express themselves in Latin 
tant Men que mol, had no such masters to reprove 
them. On the contrary, their Eoman subjects did 
the best they could to understand their Latin jargon, 
and, if they -wished to be very polite, they would 
probably repeat the mistakes which their masters 
had committed. In this manner, the most ud.- 
grammatical, the most unidiomatie phrases would, 
after a time, become current in the vulgar language^ 

^ Oaptelvetro, in }jis CorretHone d^aloune cose del cHalogo dolle lin- 
gue di Bmedetio Varvld, et una giiinta cd prima libm delle Proh‘e di 
M. Pieiro Btmho : BasiPiya, 1572, expressed the same view iu almost 
the same words : ‘ Et coxuinciarono i fanciulli italiani a dimesticarsi, et 
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No Eoman would have expressed the idea of en- 
tei-taimug or amusing by inteHenere. Such an ex- 
pression would have conveyed no meaning at all 
0 Csesar or Cicero. The Gormans, however, were 
accustomed to the idiomatic use of 
Unteihdtung-, and when they had to make them- 
selves understood in Latin, they probably rendered 
unter by inter, halten by tenere, and thus formed 
entretemr, a word owned neither by Latin nor 

It is difficult no doubt, to determine m each case 
whether words like mtertencre, in the sense of enter- 
tammg, ™ fomed by Germans speaking in Latin 
hut thinking m German, or whether one and the 
same metaphor suggested itself both to Komans and 

French mrowtewe, circumstance, was a barbarous 
translation of the German Umeiand, which expresses 
the same idea by exactly the same metaphor But 
if we consult the later Latin literature, we find there 
in works which could hardly have experienced an^ 
influence of German idiom, circumstantl, in the sense 
f and we learn from Quintilia^ 

v. 10, 104, that the word had been formed in Latin 
as an equivalent of the Greek peristasia. 

In other cases, however, it admits of no doubt that 
words now classical in the modern langu^ 
Europe were originally the unidiomatic blunders of 

a iBoscoIarf^i co’ fanciulli lono-obarHi l i . 

hon<,re per la «ga.,ria oheha^evano a reetaZS '"’'"r"''" 

le parole guaste iMegnate loro dalle n^-ici et dX . “'‘"““'Sl-aro 

poco pitraniente parlanti.’ (p. 154.) ^ madn, et dapadri 
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Germans attempting to express themselves in the 
Latin of their conquered provinces. 

The future is called in German Zubkunfi^ which 
means ^ what is to come/^ There is no such word 
in ancient Latin, but the Germans again translated 
their conception of future time literally into Latin, 
and thus formed Vavenir^ what is to come, ce qui est 
(I venir. Z'avenir cannot be simply the Latin ad-^ 
venire^ for Vavenir means what is to come, — as 
Browning says, Xliain the to-come/ — while advenire 
would only mean the coming. 

One of the many German expressions for sick or 
unwell is un2yctss. It is used even now, unjiclssUehi 
Unq)ds 8 lichJcedt The corresponding Latin expression 
would have been wger, but instead of this -we find 
the Proven9al malcq^te^ It. malato, Fr. malahde and 
malade. Aphis, in the sense of fit or well, occurs as 
ateJ Malapte is therefore the Latin mcde-apfus, 
meaning iinfit, again an unidiomatic rendering of 
unpass. What happened was this. Male-ap>tus was 
at first as great a mistake in Latin as if a German 
speaking English were to take unpass in the sense of 
unpassend, and were to say, ^ that he was unfit/ 
meaning he was unwell. But as there was no one to 
correct the German lords and masters, the expression 
male<(ptus was tolerated, was probably repeated by 
good-natured Eoman physicians, and became after 

^ In Klaus Groth’s Fiv nie Leder ton Singn unBeden C(Er 8clilemi^^ 
IfolstfCitf 1S6I, iokiim, i. e. to come, is used as an adjective; ^ Se kamt 
wedder to tokum Jahr/ 

® Iii Barlacmi et Jomphat (p. 26, v. 21), Josaplmt asks whether all 
men are ill, and the answer is: * Nenil, ates i a asses.’ Of. Gaston 
Paris, Mi-moires de la SccieM de Linguislique, tom, i. p. 91, 
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a time a recognised term. M* Bracliet derives 
mialade from male habitus ; but does tbis expression 
ever occur in medimval Latin ? 

One more word of the same kind, the presence of 
which in French, Italian, and English it would be 
impossible to explain except as a Germanism, as a 
blunder committed by people who spoke in Latin, 
but thought in German. 

Gegertd in German means region or country. It 
ivS Gegenote in Old High-German, and it signified 
originally that which is before or against, what forms 
the object of our view. Now in Latin or 

against, would be expressed by ; and the 

Germans, not recollecting at once the Latin word 
regio^ took to translating their idea of Gegend, that 
which was before them, by contratum^ or terra eon- 
traia. This became the lisXmn coritrada^ the French 
contree, the English country d 

' Cf. M. M., ITtber Deiiti^cJie ScTicittirmig Bomanucher Worie, in 
Kuhn’s Zeiischrift, y. 11. Kluge imagines that the German Gegend 
was a translation of French contHe. See Caix, Saggio della Storia 
dt'lki Lingua 6 dei dialetti d' Italia, p. Hi. 

I take this opportunity of stating that I never held the opinion 
ascribed to me hy M. Littre {Journal ties Savants, avril 1856 ; Misloire 
de la hangm franqaUe, 1863, vol. i. p. 94), with regard to the origin of 
the Romanic languages. My object was to explain certain features of 
these languages, which, I hold, would be inexplicable if we looked upon 
French, Italian, and Spanish merely aa secondary developments of 
Latin. They must be explained, as I tried to show, by the fact that 
the pe<'>p»le in whose minds and mouths these modern dialects grew up, 
were not all Humans or Roman provincials, but trib€>s thinking in 
German and trying to express themselves in Latin. It was this afldi- 
tional disturbing agency to which I endeavoured to call attention, with- 
out ft^r a moment wishing to deny other more normal and generally 
admitted agencies which were at work in the formation of the Neo- 
Latin dialects, as much as in ail other languages advancing from what 
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Accidents like those which we have hitherto dis- 
cussed are, no doubt, more frequent in the modern 
history of speech, because, owing to ethnic migra- 
tions and political convulsions, the dialects of neigh- 
bouring or distant races have become mixed up 
together more and more with every century that has 
passed over the ethnological surface of Europe. But 
in ancient times also there had been migrations, and 
wars, and colonies, causing a dislocation and inter- 
mixture of the various strata of human speech, and 
the literary languages of Greece and Eome, however 
uniform they may seem to us in their classical writings, 
had grown up, like French or English, by a constant 
process of absorption and appropriation, exercised on 
the various dialects of Italy and Greece. What 
happened in French happened in Latin. As the 
French are no longer aware that their paymu-, a 
peasant, and pa/ien^ a pagan, were originally but 
slight dialectic varieties of the same Latin word 
pagcmuSy a villager, the citizen of Eome used the two 
words hmia, moon, and the without 

being aware that both were derived from the same 
root. If is derived from a root luh^ not Udcs^ 

has been called a synthetic to an analytic state of grammar. In trying 
to place this special agency in its proper light, I may have expressed 
myself somewhat incantioiisly ; but if I had to exjjress again my own 
view on the origin of the Romanic languages,Iconld not do itmoreclcarly 
and accurately than in adopting the words of my eminent critic : ^ A 
iiion tour, %^enant, par la sciirie de ces etudes, h m’oceuper da dtibat ou« 
vert, j'y prends une position intemiediaire, pensant que, essentieilenient, 
c’est la tradition latine qui clomine dans les ianguCvS romanes, inais que 
i’iiivasioii germanique leur a port4 un rude coup, et que de ce confiitoti 
elles ont failii succomber, et avee elies la civilisation, ii ieur est resfcd 
des cicatrices encore apparentes et qui sent, Ii un certain point de vue, 
ces nuances germaiiiques signaldes par Max Muller.’ 
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then the final c is elided, not by caprice or accident, 
bnt according to a general phonetic rule which 
sanctions the omission of a guttural before a liquid. 
Thus himen, light, stands for hicmen\ exameii for 
excKjmen (but agmen); flamona, flame, for flagma, 
from Jiagmre, to burn; flamen for flagmen, the 
lighter, the priest (not brahman ) ; kmio, a butcher, 
if derived from a root akin to lacerare, to lacerate, 
stands for lacnio. Contaminare, to contaminate, is cer- 
tainly derived from the same verb tango, to touch, from 
which we have contagio, contagion, as well as integer, 
intact, entire. Contaminare, therefore, was origin- 
ally contagminare. This is in fact the vsame phonetic 
rule which, if applied to Greek and Latin, helps us to 
discover the identity of the Greek Idchne, wool, and 
Latin Idna; of Greek dnickne, a spider, and Latin 
ar&nea?' Though a scholar like Cicero^ might have 
been aware that ala, a wing, was but an abbreviated 
form of axilla, the arm-pit, the two Avords Avere as 
distinct to the common citizen of Rome as and 

paijsan to the modern Frenchman. Tela, a web, 
must, on the same principle, be derived from texela, 

^ I prefer decidedly to take I(hia = Xdx^y, and not, as Cnrtius does 
(p. 344), as ~Sk. v 1 a. n a. V 1 aua does not exist in Sanskrit, Unt only 
urn a, which is the same as Lit, mlua, Gothic wtilla. From the same 
root vay, to cover, we have in Latin vfiUifu and tlllm, in Greek efpos. 
L fi n a, on the cotitrary, and come fnnn a root rah and JaJc, to 

plat, to spin, from whence Lacheds, like IdviM, the spinning Parca. 
Hee Kuhn’s Zeihehrift, v. p. 142 ; vii. p. 174 ; xii. p. 378. 

^ ‘ Guoiuodo enim vester AHUu Ala factus est nisi fuga literal vas- 
tioris, qtiam literam etiam e et tuirlllis et rej illo oi ^nulUo 

consuetudo elegans Latini serinonis eveliit. — Cicero, Oral. 45, § 153. 
Ill Hpite of this, Latin dictionaries give axiU<t as a diminutive of ala, 
Ala may be compared with O.H.G. alisala, but the phonetic change, 
the loss of cs in ax'la, took place on Latin soil* 





Efpndttyuclic FoTtielamgen^ in 

^ Thb Sanskrit upa and upari have been compared with Greek 
vv6 and virip, Jjatin suh and super ^ Gothic 'lif and itfar. The initial 6’, 
however, is difficult to account for. 
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and tMs from the verb texere^ to weave. Thus 
the cheekj is derived from maxilla, the jawbone, and 
velum, a sail or veil, from vexillum, anything flying 
or moved by the wind, a streamer, a flag, or a banner, 
simply, as Cicero says, by the consuetudo elegcms 
Latini sermonis. Once in possession of this 
we are able to discover even in such modern 
metamorphosed words as subtle, the same Latin 
root texere, to weave, which appeared in tela. From 
teQiere was formed the Latin adjective suht iUs, thd^t 
which is woven under or beneath, with the same 
metaphor which leads us to mj fine spun*, and 
suhtills dwindled down into the English subtle. 

Other words in Latin, the diflerence of which must 
be ascribed to the influence of local pronunciation, are 
COTS and coltors, nil and nihil, mi and mild, prendo 
and p^reliendo, and providens, hruma, 

winter solstice, and brevissima, soil, dies, the shortest 
day.^ Thus, again, susum stands fox sursum, up- 
ward, from sub and versum, means 

generally below, under; but, like the Greek hyp6, 
is used in the sense of ‘from below,' and thus 
seem to have two meanings diametrically opposed to 
each other, helovj and upward, JSubmittere means to 
place below, to lay down, to submit; sublevare, to lift 
from below, to raise up. Summus, a superlative of 
suh, hypaJos, a superlative of hyp6, do not mean the 
lowest, but the highest.^ As glide into 
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surmm and wsum, so o^etroversimi becomes re- 
trorsiirti, retrosimi^ and Proversum becomes 

2}n)rmrth originally forward, straightforward ; and 
hence omtio -prom, straightforward speech or prose, 
opposed to oratio vincta, fettered or measured speech, 
poetry.^ 

We find a very similar result, local variety pro- 
duced by muscular relaxation, when we compare 
German Nagel with nail, Zagel with tail, Hagel with 
hail, Riegel with rail. Regen with rain, Pflegel with 
flail, Segel with sail, &c. 

Now as we look upon /Eolic and Doric, Ionic and 
Attic, as dialects of one and the same language ; as we 
discover in the Romanic languages mere varieties of 
the Latin, and in the Scandinavian, the High-German, 
and Low-German, only three branches of one and the 
same stock, we must leaim to look upon Greek and 
Latin, Teutonic and Celtic, Slavonic, Sanskrit, and 
the ancient Persian, as so many varieties of one and 
the same original speech, which wez'e fixed after 
many centuries as literary and classical languages. 
Taking this point of view, we shall be able to under- 
stand how what happens in the modern, happened in 
the ancient periods of the history of language. The 
same word, with but slight dialectic variations, exists 
in Greek, Latin, Gothic, and Sanskrit ; and vocables, 
which at first sight appear totally different, ai^e 
separated from each other by no greater difference 
than that which separates an Italian word from its 
cognate term in French. There is little similarity to 
the naked eye between pen and feather, yet if placed 
^ Quint. 9,4;^ oratio alia vincta atque contexta, alia soluta.’ 
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under the microscope of comparative grammar, both 
words disclose exactly the same structure. Both are 
derived from a root pat^ which in SaUvskrit means to 
fly, and which is easily recognised in the Greek 
petomai, I fly. From this root a Sanskrit word is 
derived by means of the instrumental suffix tra, 
pat-tra, or pata-tra, meaning the instrument of 
flying, a wing, or a feather. From the same root 
another substantive was derived, which became current 
in the Latin dialect of the Aryan speech, patna or 
petnay meaning equally an instrument of flying, or 
a feather. This petna became changed into penna, 
a change which rests not merely on phonetic analogy, 
but is confirmed by Festus, who mentions the inter- 
mediate Italian form, The Teutonic dialect 

retained the same derivative which we saw in 
Sanskrit, only modifying its pronunciation according 
to rule. Thus pa tra had to be changed into 
phathra, in which we easily recognise the English 
feather, Thusp<?% and the one from a Latin, 

the other from a Teutonic source, are established as 
merely phonetic varieties of the same word, analogous 
in every respect to such double woixls as those which 
we pointed out in Latin, which we saw in much 
larger numbers in French, and Avhich impart not 
only the charm of variety, but the power of minute 
exactness to the language of Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
and Milton. 


^ C-f. Greek lp€T/.«5s, Latin resmus and remus, T^Hremios occurs in 
tile inscription of tiie Oolumua Rostrata. 


lir- • «rn'. 
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3. Different Words take the same Form in 
different Langtiages. 

We have examined in full detail two of the propo- 
. sitions which serve to prove that in scientific ety- 
mology identity of origin is in no way dependent on 
identity of sound or meaning. If words could for 
ever retain their original sound and their original 
meaning, language would have no history at all. 
Ihere would have been no confusion of tongues, and 
our language would still be the language of our first 
ancestors. But it is the very nature of language to 
grow and to change, and unless we are able to dis- 
cover the rules of this change, and the laws of this 
gi-owth,^ we shall never succeed in tracing back to 
their original source and primitive import the mani- 
fold formations of human speech, scattered in endless 
varietj'^ over all the villages, towns, countries, and 
continents of our globe. The radical elements of lan- 
guage are so extremely few, and the words which 
constitute the dialects of mankind so countless, that 
unless it had been possible to express the infinitesimal 
shades of human thought by the slightest differences 
in derivation or pronunciation, we should never 
understand how so colossal a fabric could have been 
reared from materials so scanty. Etymology is the 
knowledge of the changes of words, and so far from 
expecting identity, or even similarity of sound in the 
outward appearance of a word, as now used in 
English, and as used by the poets of the Veda, we 
should always be on our guard against any etjunology 
which would fain make us believe that certain words 
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wliich exist in French existed in exactly the same 
form ill Latin, or that certain Latin words could he 
discoYcred without the change of a single letter in 
Greek or Sanskrit. If there is any truth in the 
laws which govern the growth of language, we can 
lay it down with perfect certainty, that words of 
identically the same sound in English and in Sanskrit 
cannot be the same words. And this leads us to our 
third proposition. It does happen now and then 
that ill languages, whether related to each other or 
not, certain words appear of identically the same 
sound and with some similarity of meaning. These 
words, which former etymologists seized upon as 
most confirmatory of their views, are now looked 
upon with well-founded mistrust. Attempts, for 
instance, continue to be made at comparing Hebrew 
words with the words of Aryan languages. If this is 
done with a clear perception of the immense distance 
which separates the Semitic from the Aryan lan- 
guages, it can do no harm. But if instead of being 
satisfied with pointing out the faint coincidences 
in the lowest and most general elements of speech, 
scholars imagine they can discover isolated cases of 
minute coincidence amidst the general disparity in 
the grammar and dictionary of the Aryan and Semitic 
families of speech, their attempts become unscientific 
and reprehensible. 

It is surprising, considering the immense number 
of words that might be formed by freely mixing the 
twenty-five letters of our alphabet, that in languages 
belonging to totally different families, the same ideas 
should sometimes be expressed by the same or very 

II, A a 
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similar words. Dr. Rae, in order to prove some kind 
of relationship between the Polynesian and Aryan 
languages, quotes the Tahitian to blaze as a 

fire, the New Zealand fire, as similar to Greek 
2 :)yr, fire. He compares Polynesian ao, sunrise, with 
Eos ; Hawaian mauna with 7nom ; Hawaian ike^ he 
saw or knew, with Sanskrit iksh, to see; mcmao, 1 
think, with Sanskrit man, to think; noo^ I perceive, 
and noo-noo, wise, with Sanskrit guk>, to know ; orero 
or orelo, a continuous speech, with oratio ; Icala, I 
proclaim, with Greek kaletn^ to call; kalcmga, con- 
tinuous speech, with JmmngiiG ; hard and kakard, to 
sing, with emio ; onele, a chaunted poem, with rnelos.'^ 

It is easy to multiply instances of the same kind. 
Thus in the Kafir language to beat is beta, to tell is 
tydo, hollow is uholoJ^ 

In Modern Greek eye is mati, a corruption of orn- 
nuition; in Polynesian eye is mata, and in Lithuanian 
matau is to see. 

And what applies to languages which, in the usual 
sense of the word, are not related at all, such as 
Hebrew and English, or Hawaian and Greek, applies 
with equal force to cognate languages. Here, too, a 
perfect identity of sound between words of various 
dialects is always suspicious. No scholar would 
now-a-days venture to compare to look with Sanskrit 
lokayati; to speed with Greek to call 

Greek kalein; to care with Latin cura. The Enfdish 

■ O' . 

^ See M. M„ Turanian Langucujm, p. 05, Pofefc, in Dent&ch- 
Moryenldndm^ie (jesellschajtf ix. 430, containing an elaborate criticism 
on M. M.’s Turanian Languages, The same author has collected some 
more accidental coincidences in his Et^mologkche Fonchungcu, il 430. 
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-sound of i wliieh in English expresses an eye, oculus, 
serves in German in the sense of egg, ovum ; and it 
would not seem unreasonable to take both words as 
expressive of roundness, applied in the one case to 
an egg, in the other to an eye. The English eye, 
however, must he traced back to the Anglo-Saxon 
^age, Gothic cmgd, German Auge, words distantly 
akin to Sanskrit akshi, the Latin ocuhts, the Greek 
osse ; whereas the German Ei, which in Old High- 
German forms its plural eigir, is identical with the 
English egg, the Latin ovum, the Greek oFon, and 
possibly connected with avis, bird. This Anglo- 
Saxon excge, eye, dwindles down to y in daisy, and to 
o^v in windovj, supposing that tvindoiv is the Old 
Norse vindauga, the Swedish vindoga, the Old 
English ^Liindoge, wimlohe, and windoioed It is 
curious that in Gothic a window is called cmgadaur^, 
in Anglo-Saxon, ^agduru, i. e. eye-door. In island 
(which ought to be spelt Hand), the first portion is 
neither egg nor eye, but a derivative of the same word 
which we have in O.H.G. aka, in Gothic ahwa, in 
Latin aqua, -water. From this, as Fick suggested, 
would have been formed a Gothic ^agtvjd, -watery, 
which dwindled down to "^aujS and ^aujd, and appears 
in O.H.G. as omm, -waterland, in mediaeval Latin as 
augia, in Modern German as Aue, In Old Norso the 
corresponding form occurs as ey, in Anglo-Saxon as Sg 
and yg, and hence eglond, iglo'nd, Hand, and by 
mistake island. 

What can be more tempting than to derive ^07i 

* Grimm, Deutsche Qrammatik, ii. pp. 193, 421. 

A a 
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the whole’ from the Greek kath ]i6lon, from which 
Catholic 1'^ Buttmaim, in his Lexilogns, has no 
misgivings whatever as to the identity of the Greek 
h6los and the English Jude and whole and wholesmne. 
At present, a mere reference to ‘ Grimm’s Law’ enables 
tyic in etymology to reject this identification as 
impossible. First of all, whole, in the sense of sound, 
is really the same woi'd as hale,^ the former belong- 
ing to the North, the latter to the South. They both 
come from A.S. Now, an initial aspirate in Anglo- 
Saxon or Gothic presupposes a tenuis in Greek, and 
the m in Gothic, and the ct in Anglo-Saxon point 
to an original ai. Hence if the same word existed 
in Greek, it could only have been Jcoilos, not hdlos. 
In Mos the asper points to an original s in Sanskrit 
and Latin, and h6los has therefore been rightly identi- 
fied with Sanskrit sarva and Latin salviis and sollvs, 
in sellers, sollevinds, solliferreus, &c. 

There is perhaps no etj’mology so generally ac- 
quiesced in as that which derives God from good. 
In Danish good is god, but the identity of sound 
between the Enghsh God and the Danish god is 
merely accidental ; the two words are distinct, and 
are kept distinct in every dialect of the Teutonic 
family. As in Enghsh we have God and good, we 
have in Anglo-Saxon God and gdd ; in Gothic Gath 
and g6d-s-, in Old High-German, Got and cuot-, in 
German, Gott and gut ; in Danish, Gtai and god ; in 
Dutch, God and goed. Though it is imposkble to 

: ; . ^ Grimm, Deutsche, Qrammatih, i. pp. 389^ 394, 



give a satisfactory etymology of either Oocl or good^ 
it is clear that two words which thus run parallel 
in all these dialects -without ever meeting, cannot be 
traced back to one central point. God was 
likely an old heathen name of the Deity, and for 
such a name the supposed etymological meaning of 
good would be far too modern, too abstract, 
Christian. In the Old Norse, Oo9^ is actually found 
in the sense of a graven image, an idol, and is 
used as a neuter, whereas, in the same 

as a masculine, means God. When, after their 
conversion to Christianity, the Teutonic races used 
God as the name of the true God, in the same manner 
as the Romanic nations retained their old heathen 
word Detisd we find that in Old High-German a new 
word was formed for false gods or idols. They 
called n/jcof, as if ex-gods. The Modern German 
word for idol, Gotze^ is, according to Grimm, a modi- 
fied form of God^^ and the compound Oelgdize^ whi 
is used in the same sense, seems actually to point 
back to ancient stone idols, before which, in the days 
of old, lamps were lighted and incense burned. 
Luther, in translating the passage of Deuteronomy, 
' And ye shall hew down the graven images of 
gods,’ uses the expression, UUe Gotzen ihrer Goiter J 
Wliat thus happens in different dialects may 
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^ In the language of the gipsies, derel, meaning God, is connected 
witlj Sa,nhki*it d e v a. Kuhn, BeitriUjej i. p, 147. Pott, Die 
is. p. 31 1. 

(U’iniui, 'DtnUcke Gramwafik, iii. p. 694. Others have 
Gofze frctni //oz^ the iriodern German Gm<, ein OuftifMld, a cast or molten 
image, or libation ; bnt the transition from (jqz to Gotze 

not been accounted for. 
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happen also in one and the same language ; and 
tnis leads us to the consideration of our fourth and 
last proposition. 

4. Liferent Forces may take the same Fomi. in one 
the same Language. 

The same causes which make words which are 
perfectly distmct in their origin to assume the same, 
or very nearly the same, sound in English and German’ 
may produce a similar- convergence between two words 
in one and the same language. Nay, the chances are 
if we take into account the peculiarities of pronun- 
-T grammar in each dialect, that perfect 

oriH^ ^ between two words, differing in 

sZV frequently in one and%he 

same than in different dialects. It would seem to 
follow, also, that these cases of verbal convergence 
are more frequent in modern than in ancient hn 
Ws; for it is only by a constant S 

p one le eoiruption, by a constant wearing off of the 
^ydges of words, that this curious assimilation 
. be explained. Many words in Latin differ by 
their, termmations only; these terminations were 
.^.g^er^y omitted in the modern Romanic diallcts 
^d the^ result is, that these words are no longer 
■ distmguishable in sound. Thus novus in Latin 

cropped, both become m French wii/. Suu 7 n hh 

a i t 
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fire, is the Latin focus ; feu^ in the sense of late, is 
not exactly Latin — at least, it is derived from Latin 
in the most barbarous way. In the same manner as 
we find in Spanish somos^ sois^ son, where sois stands 
ungrammatically for Latin estis ; as in the same lan- 
guage a gerund siendo is formed which would seem 
to point to a barbarous Latin foim, essemh, so a past 
participle fuitus may have been derived from the 
Latin fuere or fore, to be, from which ftd, fucmi, 
forern, futures, &c., and this may have given rise to 
the French late. We find both feu la reine and 
la feue reine. Brachet, however, explains fen, as 
fatutns, fated. 

It sometimes happens that three Latin words are 
absorbed into one French sound. The sound of nier 
conveys in French three distinct meanings ; it means 
sea, mother, and mayoi\ Suppose that French had 
never been written down, and had to be reduced to 
writing for the first time by missionaries sent to Paris 
from New Zealand, would not mer, in their dictionary 
of the French language, be put down with three dis- 
tinct meanings, meanings having no more in com- 
mon than the explanations given in some of our old 
Greek and Latin dictionaries? It is no doubt one 
of the advantages of the historical system of spelling 
that the French are able to distinguish between la 
mer, mare, le maire, major, la mere, mater \ yet if 
these words produce no confusion in the course of a 
rapid conversation, they would hardly be more per- 
plexing in reading, even though written phonetically. 

There are instances where four and five words, all 
of Latin origin, have dwindled away into one French 
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terra. Ver^ the worm, is Latin vermis \ ve}% a verse, 
is Latin versus ; verre, a glass, is Latin vltmim ; vert, 
green, is Latin viricUs; vair, fur, is Latin varms. 
Nor is tliere much difference in pronunciation be- 
tween the French onai, the month of May, the Latin 
'majiisi mais, but, the Latin onagis; mes, the plural 
of my, Latin mei ; and la male, a trough, the Latin 
mugis, late Latin magida, the Greek magis, mugidos, 
a kneading-trough ; or bet-ween sang, blood, sanguis*, 
rent, a hundred, centum*, swns, without, sine: mnt, 
he feels, sentlt ; s'en, in il sden va, hide. 

Wherever the spelling is the same, as it is, for 
instance, in loner, to praise, and loiie7% to let, attempts 
have not been wanting to show that the second 
meaning was derived from the first ; that loner, for 
instance, was used in the sense of letting, because you 
have to praise your lodgings before you can let them. 
Thus /in, fine, was connected with jin, the end, 
because the end occasionally expresses the smallest 
point of an object. Now, in the first instance, both 
louei^, to let, and loue7‘, to praise, are derived from 
Latin; the one is landare, the other locare. In the 
other instance we have to mark a second cause of 
verbal confusion in French. Two words, the one 
derived from a Latin, the other from a German source, 
met on the neutral soil of France, and, after being 
divested of their national dress, ceased to be dis- 
tinguishable from each other. 

There are cases, however, where French^ Italian, and 
Spanish words, though apparently invested witli two 
quite heterogeneous meanings, must nevertheless be 
referred to one and the same original Voler, to fly, is 
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clearly the Latin volare ; but voler^ to steal, would seem 
at first sight to require a different etymology. Thei*e 
is, however, no simple word, whether in Latin, or 
Celtic, or Greek, or German, from which voler, to steal, 
could be derived. Now, as we observed that the same 
Latin wmrd branched off into two distinct French 
words by a gradual change of pronunciation, we must 
here admit a similar bifurcation, brought on a 
gi*adual change of meaning. It would not, of coiu'so, 
Ijc satisfactory to liave recourse to. a mere gratuitous 
assumption, and to say that a thief was called volator, 
a l\yor, because lie Hew away like a bird from his 
pursuers. But Professor I)ie2: has shown that, in Old 
French, to steal is eribblei\ -which is the medieval Latin 
hnbalare^ used, for instance, in the Lex Salica. This 
hithulitre is the genuine Latin involare^ which is used 
in Latin of birds flying down,^ of men and women 
flying at each other in a rage,^ of soldiers dashing 
upon an enemy, ^ and of thieves pouncing upon a 
thing not their own.*^ The same involare is used in 
Italian in the sense of stealing, and in the Florentine 
dialect it is pronounced imibolare, like the French 
ernbler. From emhler we have iVemhlee^ suddenly. 
It was this Involare^ with the sense of seizing, which 


^ * Necj'ne eniiu debeiifc faves) ipsis nidis involare ; no, duin adsi, limits 
pedibvis ova confriiigant.’ — Col. 8, 3, 5. 

'■ ^ Vix me contineo, qiiin involem in capillum, monstrinii.'' — Ter. 
Exni. n, 2, 20. 

^ Adeoqne iiiiprovisi castra involavere.’ — Tac. II, 4, 33. 

^ ^ Remitte inibi nieixin quod involasti.’ — Cat. 25, 6, Thefcse 

are taken from Wlute and Riddle’s Latin- JSnfjlhk Dioilonanj, 
a work wldcb flescrves credit for the careful and thoughtful manner 
in which tlie meanings of each word are arranged and built up apchi- 
tecturally, story on story. 
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suggested the modern French volev, to steal. Yoler, 
therefore, meant originally, not to % away, hut to fly 
upon, just as the Latin assault, is derived 

from the root pat, to flj’’, in Sanskrit, from which we 
derived pmmi and/rat/iO’. A complete dictionary of 
words of this kind in French has been published by 
M. E. Zlatagorskoi, under the title, Esmi d'un Diction- 
mire (hs Homonymes de la Langue francaise (Leipzig, 
1862), and a similar dictionary might be composed 
in English. For here, too, we find not only Eomanic 
words diflTering in origin and becoming identical in 
form, but Saxon words likewise ; nay, not unfre- 
quently w'e meet with words of Saxon origin which 
have become outwardly identical with words of Ro- 
manic origin. For instance: — 

I. to hlow . A.S. bliiimn, the wind blows 
to Wow , A.S. bUivan, the flower blows 
to cleave . A.S. to stick 

to cleave . A.S. cleofan^ to sunder 
a haivh . A.S. heafoc, a bird ; German Ilahhht 
to haich . to offer for sale ; German lioheu 
to lost . A.,^. gel^stan^ to endure 
last , . A.S. latest f latest 
last . . A.S. hlcest^ burden 
Imt . . A.S* Idst^ mould for making shoes 
to lie . . A.S. liegan, to repose 
to lie , . A.S, Uoganj to speak untruth 
ear . . A.S. dare^ the ear; Lat. auris 
ear . . A.S. ear, the ear of corn; Gothic ahs; 

German Jihre 

1 i . count . . Latin comes 
to count . Latin coniputare 
to repair. Ln>tin reparare 
to repair Latin repatriare 
tense . . Latin temms 
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tense . 

Latin tensus 

rice 

Latin rithini 

rice 

Latin rice 

]JF. coni . 

AS. corn, in the fields 

corn . 

Latin cormi, on the feet 

sage 

Latin saMa, French sauge, A.S, salwiga ; 
German salwey, a plant 

sage . 

Latin sa^lus 

to see . 

A.8. seon . 

see . . , 

Latin secies 

scale . 

A.S, sealu, of a balance 

scale . , 

A.S. scalu, of a fish 

scale . , 

Latin, scala, steps 

sound . . 

A.S. gesund, hale 

sound . , 

A.S. sund, of the sea 

sound . . 

Latin sonus, tone 

sound . . 

Latin suhunclare, to dive.' 


Although, as I said before, the number of these 
equivocal words will increase with the progress of 
phonetic corruption, yet they exist likewise in what 
we are accustomed to call ancient languages. There 
is not one of these languages so ancient as not to dis- 
close to the eye of an accurate observer a distant past. 
In Latin, in Greek, and even in Sanskrit, phonetic 
corruption has been at work, smoothing the primitive 
asperity of language, and now and then producing 
exactly the same effects which we have just been 
watching in French and English. Thus, Latin est is 
not only the Sanskrit asti, the Greek e8t% but it like- 
wise stands for Latin edit, he eats. As ist in German 
has equally these two meanings, though they are 

^ Lar^c numbers of similar words in Matzner, JSnglhclie Gram- 
mail'k, i. p, 187 ; Kocli, Sistoruche Grammatih der Engliscken JSpntche, 
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kept distinct by a difference of spelling, elaborate 
attempts have been made to prove that the auxiliaiy 
verb was derived from a verb which originall}' meant 
to eat — eating being supposed to have been the most 
natural assertion of our existence. 

The Greek ids means both arrow and poison ; and 
here again attempts were made to derive either arrow 
from poison, or poison from arrow^.^ Though these 
two W'Ords occur in the most ancient Greek, they are 
nevertheless each of them secondary modifications of 
two originally distinct words. This can be seen by 
reference to Sanskrit, where arrow is ishu, w^hereas 
poison is visha, Latin virus* It is through the in- 
fiuence of two phonetic laws peculiar to the Greek 
language — the one allowing the dropping of a sibilant 
between two vowels, the other the elision of the initial 
V, the so-called digamma — that ishu and visha 
converged towards the Greek ids* 

There are three roots in Sanskrit which in Greek 
assume one and the same form, and would be almost 
undistinguishable except for the light which is thrown 
upon them from cognate idioms. Nah, in Sanskrit, 
means to bind, to join together; snu, in Sanskrit, 
means to flow, or to swim; nas, in Sanskrit, means 
to come. These three roots assume in Greek one and 
the same form, oidd. 

Ndd, fat. ntsd (the Sanskrit NAH), means to spin, 
originally to join together ; it is the German nllhen, 
(OJI.G. nd(in\ to sew, Latin, uere* Here we have 
only to observe in Greek the absence of the final h 

^ The coincidence of a bow, and poison for smeaxing 

arrows (hence intoxication)^ is curious. 
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ill Sanskrit nali, wliich reappears, however, in. the 
Greek verb 'vJthd^ I spin; and the former existence 
of which can be discovered in Latin also, where the 

of necto points to the original guttural h, 

SJflJ, snauti, to run, appears in Greek as mo. 
This neo stands for sneFo. 8 is elided as in onikyos 
for swAkros} and the digainma disappears, as usual, 
between two vowels. It reappears, however, as soon 
as it stands no longer in this position. Hence fut. 
•netmmiui, aor. enciisa. From this i*oot, or rather from 
the still simpler and more primitive root nu, the 
Aryan languages derived their wordvS for ship, origi- 
nally the t:>vyimmer I Sanskrit naus, navas; Greek 
naus, ‘nws ; Latin rtavis. Secondary forms of nil or 
snii are the Sanskrit causative vsnavayati, corre- 
sponding to the Latin nare, which grows again into 
natare. By the addition of a guttural we receive the 
Greek naAio, I swim, from which nmjs^ an island, and 
Ndxot^, the island. The German Naelien^ too, shows 
the same tendency to replace the final by a guttural. 

The third root is the Sanskrit nas, to come, the 
Vedic nasati. Here we have only to apply the Greek 
euphonic law, which necessitates the elision of an 6' 
between t%vo vowels ; and, as our former rule with 
regard to the digamma reduced neFo to neo^ this will 
reduce the original neisd to the same oieo. Again, as 
in our former instance, the removal of the cause re- 
in ove«i the effect, the digamma reappearing whenever 
it w’-as followed hy a consonant, so in. thivS instance the 
s rises again to the sur&ce %vhen it is followed by 

' €f. Meblliorn, § 54. Also folio ; cri^-y^os', fungus. Pestns 

ineiitions in .Latin, sjnitto and mitto, stritavus and tritarus. 
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a consonant, as we see in ndstos, the return, from 
ad-estliaL 

And here, in discussing words which, though ori- 
ginally distinct in origin and meaning, have in the 
course of time become identical or nearly identical in 
sound, I ought not to pass over in silence the name of 
a scholar who, though best known in the annals of the 
physical sciences, deserves an honourable place in the 
history of the Science of Language also. Eoger Bacon’s 
views on language and etymology are strangely in 
advance of his age. He called etymology the tale of 
truth, ^ and he was probably the first who conceived 
the idea of a Comparative Grammar. He uses the 
strongest language against those who proposed deri- 
vations of words in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew without 
a due regard to the history of these languages. 
‘Brito,’ he says, ‘dares to derive Gehenna from the 
Greek ge, earth, and ennos^ deep, though Gehenna, is a 
Hebrew word, and cannot have its origin in Greek.’ ^ 
As an instance of words becoming identical in the 
course of time, he quotes kenon as used in many 
mediaeval compounds. In cenotaph, an empty tomb, 
eeno represents the Greek k€v6s, empty. In cenobite, 
one of a religious order living in a convent, ceno is 
the Greek kolvos) common. In encenia, festivals kept 


^ Bo^er Bacon, Compe^tdium Studii, cap. 7 (ed. Brewer, p. 449 ■ ; 
etyiBoIogia est sermo vel ratio veritatis.' Cicero rendered 
el^nology by v6riIoc[aium. 

® c. cap. 7, p. 450 : * Brito quidem indignissimiis auctoritate, 
redit^ in vitium de quo reprehendit Hugutionein et Papiani. 
cnm dicit quod GeAenm dicitnr a r/e, quod est terra, et 
' * profiittdinn, vocabulinn docet oriri ex Greece ; qitia 

GtocTO, ci gehnm est Hebrwma/ 
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in commemoration of the foundation of churches, &c.j 
eenia answers to the Greek mivos^ new, these festivals 
being intended as renewals of the memoiy of pious 
founders.^ Surely this does honour to the thirteenth 
century ! 

If, then, we have established that sound etymology 
has nothing to do with sound, what other method ia 
to be followed in order to prove the derivation of a 
word to he true and trustworthy? Our answer is, We 
must discover the laws which regulate the changes of 
lett(‘.rs. If it were by mere accident that the ancient 
wor<l for derived from the root as, to be sharp, 
or das, to bite, took the form aaru in Sanskrit, (Iszam 
in Jitliuanian, ddkry in Greek, lacruma in Sanskrit, 
tajjr in Gotliic, a scientific treatment of etymology 
■would be an impossibility. But this is not the case. 
In spite of the apparent dissimilarity of the words for 
tear in English and French, there is not an inch of 
ground between these two extremes^ tear and kimu^ 
that cannot be bridged over by Comparative Philo- 
logy. We believe therefore, until the contrary has 

^ L, e, eap. 7, p. 457 : * Similiter molta falsa dicuntur cum isfcis 
liouiiniluis, cituHnimif eenodoMtif eneenia, einomiaf seempliayki, et 
buju.«modi similia. c$t error in siniplicibus et compositis, et igiio- 
miitia liorribilis. l^ropier quod diligenter consideraiidum est quod 
uiulia isteriim dicui^tur a mvQ Grteco, sed non omnia. Et sciendum 
quod eviny/i, opnd nos prulatum uno modo, scribitur apnd Gnecos tribiis 
raodls. Priruo per breve, sicut too??, et sic est inane mu vacuum, a 
qu<« fenodoxkj, qiim «'Hi vnua glona. . . . Sccundo modo scribitur per 
dipbtlioiigmii i‘X alpha ci iota, sicut kainon^ et tunc idem est quod 
novmo ; xm«le ejiymdia^ quod est Innovatio vel dedicatio, vcl nova festa 
et dedicaiionfs ecciesianmi. , . . Tertio modo scribitur per diplithonguirL 
ex omieroii (?t Hicut I'o'nifM. . . . Unde dicunt oenon, a quo ejtP ^ 
nvm, communis generis. . . . Item a ceuon^ quod est commune, et estus 
quod est vita, dicitur ceuahhim, et cemhUm, quasi cornmnulter viv 





3cl, that there is law and order in tlie 

language, as in the growth of any other 
of nature, and that the changes which we 
the history of human speech are not the 
lance, but are constrained by general and 
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THE ELEMENTS OE LANHUAfiE. 

Srtie Bieaaixig of lESlemeJits. 

W E saw in a.- fbrmer chapter how, if we diBsolvo 
words into their iiiost primitive eiemeiitB. wo 
arrive, not ai letters, but at roots. Elements rnust bo 
sulfsta-nces which, if combined,, are suflicient to account 
for thiii^^s as they really are. But it is quitij clear 
that we miglit shake our letters together ad ivfinl- 
imn ami never arrive at real words. 

It was a iavourite idea of ancient philosophers to 
compare the atoms of nature with letters. Epicurus is 
reported to have said that ‘the atoms come together 
in diffei’ent order and positionj like the letters which, 
though they are few, yet, by being shaken together 
in different ways, produce innumerable words.’ ^ 
Aristotle, also, in his Metaphysics^ when speaking 
of Leucippus and Demoeritus, illustrates the ditferent 
effects produced by the same elements by a reference 
to letters. ‘ A/ he says, ^ differs' from N by its shape ; 
AN from NA by the order of - the letters ; Z from N 
by its position.’ ^ 

* nTctantiiiis, IMiUiL Imt. lib. 8, c. 19 p * Vario,,inc|iiH (Epicwrm),. 
cffdlne tm puHitioiie conveniimt atomi sicut. literal qiijje cum siiifc paucaj, 
vfirlif taMic*i:i collocata* inrmmerabilia verba couficiiait.’ 

’■* MeiapL i.. 4, 11: Ata^jitpa yap rd pev A rov N <rx'QP^ari^ to Se AN 
Tou NA Tw Be Z roB N Beau, 
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It is true, no doubt, tJiat by putting the twenty- 
three or twenty-four letters together in every possible 
variety, wo might produce every word that has ever 
been used in any language of the world. The number 
of these words, taking twenty-three letters as the 
basis, would be 25, 852, 016, 738, 884, 976, 640, GOO ; or^ 
if we take twent^^-four letters, 620,448,401,783,239, 
439,360,000.^ But even then these millions, billions, 
and trillions of sounds would not be -words, for they 
wmuld lack the most important ingredient, that which 
nialvos a word to be a word, namely, the diflferent ideas 
which give life to them, and which are expressed dif- 
ferently in different languages. 

Element (Aristotle says) we call that of whicli anything con- 
sists, as of its first substance, this being as to form indivisible ; 
as, for instance, the elements of language (the letters) of whici) 
language is composed, and into which as its last component 
parts, it can be dissolved ; while they, the letters, can no longer 
be dissolved into sounds different in form ; but if they are 
dissolved, the parts are homogeneous, as a part of water is 
water ; but not so the parts of a syllable.'^ 

If here we take -plidne as voice, not as language, 
there would be nothing to object to in Aristotle’s rea- 
soaing. The voice, as such, may be dissolved into 

^ Cf Leilniz, Be Ark coitihinutona, Op2), t. ii. pp. 367-8, ed. Dutens ; 
Fott, Mtym, ii. p, 9. Plutarch, Sympodaccs. q^it(Bstiones, viii, 9, 

3 : B^vofcparT}^ ruv cfvXXa^wy dpi&pov^ tv rd aroix^Ta 

dXktjXa fjLvptdBcov dvlfprjviv dKoffdtsLs ml pvpidms fxvplojv. 

Xcnocrates was the pupil of Plato, and for twenty-five years pi'esident 
t>f the Academy. See Pirst Volume, p. 377. 

* Metaph. iv. 3 ; cfroix^tov Kiyerai oS cfvyfceirai irpwTov ^vvirdp- 
XOVTos, dBiatpirvv rep [fis eVepoj/ olov (pcov^s f^roix^ia wv 

fTi^Kurat ^ Koi d Siaipiirai Ifeuva dh piqickf els dXka'i 

ipoivds eripas rm fdZu avtSiv' dXXd nav haipyraif rd pLopta opouB^j oloi' 
v5aros rt pdptQV vBcup^ dkh* ov rijs crvkXoL^Tjs. 
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voweJis and consonants, as its primal elements. But 
not so speech. Speech is pre-eminently Higiiificant 
sound, and il we look for the elements of speech, we 
cannot on a sudden drop one of its two characteristic 
Huahf le.s. either its audibility or its signifieancy. Now 
letters as ^ such are not significant ; a, h, c, mean 
nothing, eith(;r by themselves or if put together. The 
ojdy %vr»r.l tliat is formed of mere letters is ‘Alphabet’ 
{6 the English ABC ; but even here it is 

not, tlie stmnds, but the names of the letters, that form 
t le Wind. One otlier word has been supposed to have 
the sanu.. nunvly alj.habetieal origin, namely, the Latin 
inn, hriiu AHdancuta is used in Latin for the ABC, 
it has been supposed, though I doubt wliethcr in real 
earnest, tliat it w'as formed from the three letters, 
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and lias passed from Greece to 
the civilised world, and dese 
attention at the hand of the t 
^toichoSi from which stoickeion^ 
like and st%ch€8 in Homer, 
same as the Latin and 
or has the quality of somethim 


w almost every part of 
[eserv es, therefore, some 
etymological genealogist* 
means a row or file, 
The suffix ews' is the 
expresses what belongs to 
— ig. *lherefor6, B/S stow/ios 
means a row, stoichewn would be what beWs to or 
constitutes a row. It is not possible to connect these 
words wra, either in fom or mewnno. 

Koots with , .ro linMo to a regular change of i into oi 
or ei but not into o. Thus the root Up, urhioh appears 
m aesumes the forms le(po and Uloipa. and 

the same scale of vowel-changes may be observed in 

liph, aleipho^ Uoiplia^ and 
pepoiilia. 

Hence sMcAos presupposes a root nticli, and this 
tiW~ following deriva- 

1, dxx gen. dich63, a row, a line of soldiers. 

2, shclos, a row, a line; distich, a couplet. 

3, dcwho, Micimi, to march in order, step by step • 

to mount. ^ ^ * 

^_^4, Htotchos, a row, a file; stoichezn, to march in a 
mount; m Gothic, c< ^ ^ ^ 
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root ,s'for//. This I'oot does not exist in. Greek in the 
form of a ve3*I:>, and has left behind in tlie classical 
language tins one formation only, stdehos^ mark, point, 
aim. whence ^iocldzomai, I point, I aim, and similar 
derivatives. .In Gothic, a similar root exists in the 
verb diijrja a or dfiygan,'^ the English to sting, 

A tlii-rd, root, closely allied with, yet distinct from, 
d<U'h. has Ix'Hm more prolific in the classical languages, 
namely, ddg, to stick.- From it we have stizo^ estly- 
•ioai, I p,i‘ick ; in .La, tin, in-dt<j<rre, sthmdus, and dilm 
(for dig!, as, like pains for paghis); Gothic, siiluv, 
intrans. to stick, a.mi silh-s, a point. 

11:ie result at which we thus arrive Ts that stolchcion 
has no connection with stonhos ; and lienee that it can- 
not, as the ilictionaries tell us, have started from the 
primary meaning of a small upright rod or pole stuck 
in the gi’oiind, or of the gnomon of the sundial. hero 
stoieheion (as in oeKairovv (ttoix^qv i.e. noon) is used 
with reft:‘re3ice to the sundial, it means the lines of the 
shadow following each other in regular succession ; the 
radii, in fact, which constitute the coinplete series of 
hours described l}y the sun b daily course. And this 
gives us the key to stoLeheioa^ in the sense of elements. 
^toielma are the degrees or steps from one end to the 
other, the constituent parts of a whole, forming a com- 
plete series, whether as hours, or letters, or numbers, 
or parts of spcicch, or physical elements, provided 
always that such elements are held together by a sys- 

^ UliihiB, Mallh. v, 29. 

Grimiii, Deahche Sprache, p. 853 ; Goth, utigfjmiy ; O.H.Ct. 

A.S. sUitgaa, niamj^ stmgon. Qaih, stikaUi dahj ; 

siitekmni A.S, stmm. 
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and his predecessors could have used the word for 
ordinary and for technical pui-poses ; and it corresponds 
with the explanation proposed by no less an authority 
than Dionysius Thrax. The first gi’ammarian of 
Greece gives the following etymology of stoicheia in 
the sense of letters (§ 7) : The same are also called 

stoicheia, because they have a certain order and ar- 
rangement.’^ 

Etymology of Elementiuu. 

Why the Romans, who probably became for the 
first time acquainted with the idea of elements 
through their intercourse with Greek philosonhei-s 
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Boots as ultimate Facts. 

Froni ail liiBtorical pomt of view, letters can never 
lie considered as the doiekefa or rkomata of language. 
There may 1)C roots consisting of one vowel, such as 
to go, in Sanskrit, or one, in Chinese; hut this 
•would onl}' show that a I’oot may be a letter, not that 
a letter may be a root. If we attempted to divide 
routs hive Sanskrit /»d, to collect, or the Chinese tchU 
nuiny, into irh and wo should have left the pre- 
cincts oi‘ language, and entered upon the science of 
phonetics. 

In the science of language -vve must accept roots 
simply ns ultimate facts, leaving to the physiologist 
and the psychologist the question as to the possible 
sympathetic or retiective action of the live organs of sen- 
suous perception upon the inotory nerves of the organs 
of speech. It was for that reason that I chose a negative 
rather than a positive definition of roots, stating^ 
that, for niy owm immediate purposes, I called root 
or ra<iical -whatever, in the words of any language or 
family of languages, cann(fii be reduced to a simpler 
or more original form. 


Conception of Boot in India. ■ 

It has been pointed out, however, wdth great logical 
acuteiK'SS, that if this definition were true, roots would 
l»e .UKU'C abstractions, and as such unfit to explain the 
realities of language. Now, it is perfectly true that,’ 
from one point of view', a root may ]>o considered as 
a mere abstraction. A root is a cause, and every 
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cause, in the logical acceptation of the word, is an 
abstraction. As a cause it can claim no reality, no 
vulgar reality— if we call real that only which can 
become the object of sensuous perception. In real 
language, we never hear a root; w-e only meet with 
their effects, namely, with words, whether nouns, ad- 
jectives, verbs, or particles. This is the view which 
the native grammarians of India have taken of San- 
■ skrit roots ; and they have taken the greatest pains to 
show that a root, as such, can never emerge to the 
surface of real speech ; that there it is always a word, 
an effect, a substance clothed in the garment of gram- 
matical derivatives. The Hindus call a root dh^tu, 
which is derived from the root dh^,^ to support or 
nourish. They apply the same word to their five 
elements, which shows that, like the Greeks, they 
looked upon these elements (earth, water, fire, air, 
ether), and upon the elements of language, as the 
supporters and feeders of real things and real wmrds. 
It is known that, in the fourth century b.c., the 
Hindus possessed complete lists, not only of their 
roots, but likewise of all the formative elements, 
which, hy being attached to them, raise the roots into 
real words. 

Thus from a root vid, to know, they would form by 
means of the suffix ghan,^ Veda, i.e. knowledge; by 
means of the suffix trih, vettri, a knower, Greek 
IdstoT and istor. Again, by affixing to the root cer- 

^ Stltras, i. 70; duclhan dharanaposlia?^ay o/i. 

“ In ghan and Xrih, the letters gh, n, and Jc are technical, and indi- 
cate certain changes that must take place when a and tri are added to 
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tain verbal derivatives, they would arrive at vedmi, 

I know, viveda, I have known, or veda, I know. 
Besides these derivatives, however, -we likewise find 
in Sanskrit the mere vid, used, particularly in com- 
pounds, in the sense of knowing ; for instance, 
dharma-vid, a knower of the law. Here then the 
root itself might seem to appear as a word. But 
such is the logical consistency of Sanskrit gramma- 
rians, that they have actually imagined a class of 
derivative sufSses, the object of which is to be added 
to a I'oot for the sole purpose of being rejected again. 
Thus only could the logical conscience of Pa'?rini 
be satisfied.^ When we should ssbj that a root is 
used as a noun without any change except those that 
are necessitated by phonetic laws (as, for instance, 
dharmavit, instead of dharmavid), Pa>rini says 
(iii. 3, 68), that a suffix (namely, vij^) is added to the 
root vid. But if we come to inquire what this suffix 
means, and why it is called vit, we find (vi 1, 67) 
that a lopa, i.e. a lopping off, is to carry away the 
V of vii^; that the final t is only meant to indicate 
certain phonetic changes that take place if a root ends 
in a nasal (vi. 4, 41) ; and that the vowel i serves 
merely to connect these two algebraic symbols. So 
that the suffix vi^ is in reality nought. This is cer- 
tainly strict logic, but it is rather cumbersome gram- 

^ 111 earlier works the meaning of dhatii is not yet so strictly de- 
fined. In the P r a t i « a k h y a of the E. i g v e d a, sh. 5 , a noun is defined 
as that which signifies a being, a verb as that which signifies being, and 
as such the verb is identified with the root (Tan nama yenabhida- / 
dhiiti sattvam, tad akhytltain yen.a bhavam, sa dhatu/i). In 
the Ninikta, too, verbs with different verbal terminations are spoken 
ofasdhatua. Nigha?i2fu, i. 20 . 
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mar, and, from an historical point of view, we are 
justified in dropping these circumlocutions, and looking 
upon the root as outwardly identical with areal word. 

Bifferent views of tlie Hature of Koots. 

With US, speaking inflectional and highly refined 
languages, roots are primarily what remains as the 
last residuum after a complete analysis of our own 
dialects, or of all the dialects that form together the 
great Aryan mass of speech. But if our analysis is 
properly made, what is to us a mere residuum must 
originally, in the natural course of events, have been 
a real germ ; and these germinal forms would have 
answered every purpose in an early stage of language. 
We must not forget that there are languages which 
have remained in that germinal state, and in which 
there is to the present day no ouhvard distinction be- 
tween a root and a word. In Chinese,^ for instance, 
ly means to plough, a plough, and an ox, i. e, a 
plougher; ta means to be great, greatness, greatly. 
Whether a word is intended as a noun, or a verb, or 
a particle, depends chiefly on the position which it 
occupies in a sentence. In the Polynesian ^ dialects, 
. almost every verb may, without any change of form, 
be used as a noun or an adjective. Whether it is 
meant for the one or the other must be learnt from 
certain particles, which are called particles of affirma- 
tion (kua), and the particles of the agent (ko). In 
Egyptian, as Bunsen states, there is no formal distinc- 
tion between noun, verb, adjective^ and particle, and 

^ Endliclier, CMnesische Grammafikj § 123. 
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a word like cmli might mean life, to live, living, 
lively,^ What does this show? I think it shows 
that there was a stage in the growth of language, in 
which that sharp distinction which we make between 
the different parts of speech had not yet been fixed, 
and when even that fundamental distinction between 
subject and predicate, on which all the parts of speech 
are based, had not yet been realised in its fulness, 
and had not yet received a corresponding outward 
expression. 

A slightly different view is propounded by Professor 
Pott, when he says: 'Roots, it should be observed, 
as such, lack the stamp of words, and therefore their 
real value in the currency of speech. There is no 
inward necessity why they should first have entered 
into the reality of language, naked and formless ; it 
suffices, that, unpronounced, they fluttered before the 
soul like small images, continually clothed in the 
mouth, now with this, now with that form, and sur- 
rendered to the air to be drafted oft’ in hundred-fold 
cases and combinations.’ ^ 

It might be said, that in Chinese, as soon as a root is 
pronounced — as soon as it forms part of a sentence — it 
ceases to be a root, and is either a subject or a pre- 
dicate, or, to use grammatical language, a noun or a- 
verb. Yet a Chinese would hardly understand this 
distinction. To him, the sound ta^ even when pro- 
nounced, is a mere root ; it is neither noun nor verb, 
distinctions which, in the form in which we conceive 
them, have no existence at all to a Chinese. If to ta 

^ Bunsen’s Aegypten, i. 3*24. 

^ Btymologische Forsclmngen, ii« 95. 
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we add /It, man, and when we pntfii first and fa last 
then, no doubt, /% is the subject, and fa the predicate’ 
or, as our grammarians would say , /e is a noun, and ta 
a verb ; /u ta would mean, ‘ the.man is great.’ But if 
we said ta/w, fa would be an adjective, and the phrase 
would mean ‘ a great man.’ There is in Chinese no real 
distinction between fa, potentially a noun, an adjective 
a verb, an adverb, and fa in/% fa, used actually as an 
adjective or verb. 

As the growth of language and the growth of the 

ul aspects of the same process, it is 

difficult for us to think in Chinese, or in any radical 
Imguage, without transferring to it our own categories 
of thought. But if we watch the language of a child 
w ich IS m. reality Chinese spoken in English, we see 
that there is a form of thought, and of language, per- 
fectly rational and intelligible to those who have 
studied It, in which, nevertheless, the distinction be- 
ween noun and verb, nay, between subject and pre- 
dicate, is not yet reaHsed. If a child says Up, that 
up IS, to his mind, noun, verb, adjective, all in one. 
It means, ‘I want to get up on my mother’s lap.’ If 
an English child says fa, that ta is both a noun 
thanks, and a’ verb, I thank you. Nay, even if a 
, cMd learns to speak grammatically, it does not yet 
t mk grammatically ; it seems, in speaking, to wear 
the garments of its parents, though it has not yet 
grown mto them. A child says ‘ I am hungiy,’ with- 
out an idea that J is diflTerent from hungry, and that 
both are united by an ausihary verb, which auxiliary 
verb again was a compound of a root as, and a per- 
sonal temination mi, giving us the Sanskrit as mi, 
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I am. A Chinese child would express exactly the 
same idea by one word, sJd^ to eat, or food, &c. The 
only difference would be that a Chinese child speaks 
the language of a child, an English child the language 
of a man. If then it is admitted that every inflec- 
tional language passed through a radical and an ag- 
glutinative stage, it seems to follow that, at one time 
or other, the constituent elements of inflectional lan- 
guages, namely, the roots, were to all intents and 
purposes, real words, and used as such both in thought 
and speech. 

Roots, therefore, are not such mere abstractions as 
they are sometimes supposed to be, and unless we 
succeed in tracing each word in English, or in any 
inflectional language back to its root, we have not 
traced it back to its real origin. It is in this analysis 
of language that comparative philology has achieved 
its greatest triumphs, and has curbed that wild spirit 
of etymology which would handle words as if they 
had no past, no history, no origin. In tracing words 
back to their roots we must obey certain phonetic 
laws. If the vowel of a root is i or u, its derivatives 
will be difierent, from Sanskrit down to English, from 
what they would have been if that radical vowel had 
been a. If a I'oot begins with a tenuis in Sanskrit, 
that tenuis, we know, will never be a tenuis in Gothic, 
but an aspirate; if a root begins with an aspirate in 
Sanskrit, that aspirate will never be an aspirate in 
Gothic, but a media; if a root begins with a media 
in Sanskrit, that media will not be a media in Gothic, 
but a tenuis. 
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Bow-wow and Booh-pooJi lEeories. 

And this, better than anything else, will, I think, 
explain the strong objection which comparative phi- 
lologists feel to what I called the Bow-wow and the 
Pooh-pooh theories, names which I am sorry to see 
have given great offence, but in framing which, I 
can honestly say, I thought of Epicuras’- rather 
than of living writers, and meant no offence to 
either. ‘Onomatopoeic’ is neither an appropriate 
nor a pleasant word, and it was absolutely necessary 
to distinguish between two theories, the onomatopoeic, 
which derives words from the sounds of 
and nature in general, as imitated by the framers 
of language, and the interjecUonal, which derives 
woi'ds not from the imitation of the interjections of 
others, but from the interjections themselves as wrung 
forth, almost against then- will, from the framers of 
language. According to the former view, the origin 
of language was the result of a conscious act ; accord- 
ing to^ the latter, of an involuntary instinct. I did 
not think that the weapons of ridicule were necessary 
to combat theories which, since the days of Epicurus, 
had so often been combated, and so often been de- ' 
i fended. I may have erred in choosing terms which, 

: while they expressed exactly what I wished to ex- 
press, sounded rather homely and undignified ; but I 
could not plead for the terms I had chosen a better 
excuse than the name now suggested by the sup- 

i otrxi lj«<rT)?;noVs)s oE™ UiVTo raM- 

^ ffr^iiovT^^.-Prodm, ad Plat. Craf p 9 
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porters of the onomatopoeic theory, which, I am told, 
is to be Imsomo, from im instead of imitation, and 
instead of somis^ sonndd 

That there is some analogy between the faculty 
of speech and the sounds which we utter in singing, 
laughing, crying, sobbing, sighing, moaning, scream- 
ing, whistling, and clicking, was known to Epicurus 
of old, and requires no proof. But does it requii*e to 
be pointed out that even if the scream of a man who 
has his finger pinched should happen to be identically 
the same as the French helas, that scream would be 
an effect, an involuntary effect of outward pressure, 
whereas an inteijection like alas, Mias, Italian lasso, 
to say nothing of such words as ijahi, suffering, 
agony, &c., is there by the free will of the speaker, 
meant for something, used with a purpose, chosen as 
a sign? 

Again, that sounds can be rendered in language by 
sounds^ and that each language possesses a large stock 
of words imitating the sounds given out by certain 

^ Anotlier name proposed hi order to avoid the vague term onomato- 
‘poeie^ is pathognomic. I subjoin an explanation of the term as given in 
Steinthal’s Zeiisclirift filr Volherpsycliologie, i. p. 420 : * We call it the 
pathognomic primiple, in order to avoid the word onomatopmic, with 
which, not only through Plato and the Stoics, so many inisimderstand- 
ings are connected. In order to understand the principle rightly, we 
must I'omove not only every intention, every consciousness in the form- 
ation of words ; but it should not be overlooked that the word is never 
an image, nor an imitation of the thing, nor of its representation. The 
likeness of word and meaning consists only in this — that the G-efiihhion 
(tone used metaphorically, as we speak of tone of colour), which the 
intuition of a thing calls forth in us, is about the same as that which is 
excited by the Sprachlaut (Lazarus, Lehen der Seelc, ii. p. 93 ; Zeit- 
schriftfiir Philos, u. pliil. KHitk, Bd, 32, p. 212) ; for this tone, this 
temper of the mind, as excited by sensation or perception, may be what 
is alone effective in this reflex on the motory nerves.’ 
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things, who wouM deny? And who would deny that 
some words, originally expressive of sound only, mio-ht 
be transferred to other things which have some analocry 
with sound? 

But how are all things that do not appeal to the 
sense of heaiing—liow are the ideas of going, moving 
s anding, sinking, tasting, thinking, to be expressed ^ 
X give the following as a specimen of what may be 
achieved by the advocates of ‘painting in sound/ 
Mooiaioa% is said in Hawaian to mean to testify ■ and 
this, we are told, was the origin of the word .-i— * 

In uttering the i the breath is coinDresspr] intn -iiin u j 

.nd cumnl p Srt el?/., if'* 

«>* “"rf SO.. Meet. 

IflllH Jr — ““ " ‘j' “>»“ l>o.i«oii. 

nlifiai ^ on with an i. This is exem 

»pidlp ta, poele rrlltll 

relaxing every joint he can bend, and thus lettiZ hL L^i 
sink as far as possible ; this rapid sinking movement is the f ^ 
Agam, m, a passing in advance, exoeUeney Here /t the 

" iTagainrr;“Lt: !t?:n'TXTSf rJT 

, in b-reek, an arrow, and lo, the 

^ The ^ol^nesian, Honolulu, 1S52. 
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goddess wlio went so fast and far- Hence io is anything that 
goes quite through, that is thoro^igh, complete, real, true. 
Like Burns, ‘ facts are chiels that winna ding/ that is, cannot 
be forced out of their course. Hence io, flesh, real food, in 
distinction to bone, &c-, and reality or fact, or truth generally. 

la is the pronoun that, analogous to Latin is, ea, id. Put- 
ting together these we have o, ia, io — ‘ oh that is fact.’ Prefix- 
ing the causative lioo, we have ‘ make that to be fact ; * affix 
ai, completive of the action, and we have, ‘make that com- 
Xfietely out to be a fact/ that is, ‘testify to its truth.’ 

It is to be remarked that the stress of the voice is laid on 
the second i, the oia being pronounced very lightly, and that 
in Greek the / in ofomai, I believe, is always strongly accented, 
a mark of the contraction the woi'd has suffered. 

Although the languages of Europe, with their well- 
established history, lend themselves less easily to 
such hallucinations, yet I could quote similar passages 
from French, German, and English etymologists. 
Dr. Bolza, in his Vocabolario Genetico-Etiinologico 
(Vienna, 1852), tells us, among other things, that in 
Italian a expresses light, o redness, u darkness ; and 
he continues, ^ JEJcco prohabilmente le tre note, eke in 
fiamma, fuoco, e fimiOy sono espresse dal mutamento 
della voeale, mentre la f es^mme in tutti i treil movi-' 
menfo dell’ aria^ (p. 61, note). And again we are 
told by him that one of the first sounds pronounced 
by children is m : hence mamma. The root of this is 
ma or am, which gives us amare, to love. On account 
of the movement of the lips, it likewise supplies the 
root of ma/n glare B>ridL masticarei and explains besides 
muto, dumb, omiggire^ to loWy miagotare, to mew, and 
inurxnur. Now, even if amare could not 
be protected by the Sanskrit root am, to rush forward 
impetuously, we should have thought that mangiare 
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and masticare 'would have been safe against onoma- 
topoeic interference, the former being the Latin mcm- 
ducare, to chew, the latter the post-classical masticare, 
to chew. Mandticare has a long history of its own! 
It descends from mandere, to chew, and mandere 
leads us back to the Sanskrit root mard, to grind 
one of the numerous offshoots of the root mar the 
I'e fully discussed in Chapter 
111. Mutus has been well derived by Professor A 
Weber (Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, vi. p. 318) from the 
Sanskrit mh, to bind (Pa». vi. 4, 20), so that its 
original meaning would have been ‘ tongue-bound.’ 
As to miagolare, to mew, we willingly hand it over 
to the onomatopoeic school. 

The onomatopoeic theory goes very smoothly as 

ong as it deals with cackling hens and quacking 
ducks; but round that poultry-yard there is a high 
wall, and we soon find that it is behind that wall 
that language really begins. 

_ Many names even of animals, however, particularly 
m languages which have not yet been analysed scienti- 
hcally, have been explained as onomatopoeic, which 
a more intimate acquaintance with the language 
c early proves to be appellative. As a warning in 
a respect I may quote the remarks of Mr J 
Hammond Trumbull, in the Proceedings of the Ame- 
rican Oriental Society, 1868, p. xiii. : 

1 St nf (2ncl ed. p. 66) is gfren 

a list of twenty-six names of animals which he re^Ls as 

onomatopoetm origin, and as Ulusteting the fact that ‘primi! 

observation of natural sLnds 
are not uncommon among the native root-words of the Net 
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World/ Tills list Las been used by Mr. Farrar {Chapters on 
Language, 'p'p, 24-5) in support of Ms averment that, in savage 
vocabularies, ‘ almost every name for an animal is a striking and 
obvious ononiatopceia.’ 

Considering our imperfect comprehension of the Algonkin 
dialects, we could not be expected to refute every assumed and 
doubtful onomatopceia by a true etymology. Of a part of the 
words in the list, it can only be said that their origin is not 
primd facie mimetic. Respecting others, the fact can be 
proved. Thus hoo-koosh^ ‘sow/ is demonstrably derived, by an 
adaptation of the name for ‘porcupine/ from a root signifying 
‘ sharp/ and it designates ‘ a bad bristly or prickly animal.’ As 
to pe~zJiew, ‘wild cat/ forms of which are widely distributed, 
and used to denote various of the feline animals, there is a bare 
possibility that it maybe imitative, but no more. These are 
the only names of quadrupeds in the list. Of the nineteen 
names of birds, four or five are presumably mimetic (including 
those of the owl and crow), six or seven possibly so, and the rest 
obviously derivative and significant. Shi-sheeh, ‘duck,’ like 
(kick itself, comes from a root signifying ‘ dive/ Paihpau-sag, 
‘the common spotted woodpecker,’ means ‘a spotted bird.’ 
Moosh^hah-oos, ‘ bittern,’ denotes a frequenter of marshes. No- 
no-caiis-ee, ‘humming-bird ’—a strange enough onomatopoeia! 
— means ‘ the exceedingly delicate creature.’ Of the asserted 
mimetic names for ‘ frog,’ one signifies ‘ diver,* and the other, as 
it belongs also to the toad, is not likely to be truly imitative. 
And so on. If only one-fourth of a list carefully gleaned from 
three dialects can be fairly set down as onomatopceic, how 
much less is likely to be the proportion of such names to the 
whole vocabulary of any one tribe *? 

Most Algoxikin names of animals are descriptive derivatives, 
and the few apparent exceptions belong to species which are 
more often heard than seen, while it is doubtful if any name 
of a quadruped is purely mimetic. Attention should also be 
paid to certain curious features of Indian nomenclature, espe- 
cially to the combination of a generic characteristic with sjje- 
cific names ; as, for example, certain swimming animals have 
a common suffix of derivation coming from a root that means 
‘put the head above water’; others, one that means ‘bite’; 

C Q a, 
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otliers, ‘ scratch ’ or ‘ tear ’ ; of plants, some are thus marked 
as to be eaten green, as nut-bearing, as having eatable roots, 
and so on. Such a suffix, in the Chippeway and allied tongues, 
is gim^ the formative of the instrumentive participial ; the 
occurrence of v^hieh at the. end of the name for ‘shooting- 
instrument' has misled Mr. Farrar into affirming (p. 34) that 
‘ in some cases the onomatopoeic instinct is so strong that it 
asserts itself side by side with the adoption of a name from a 
foreign language.’ 

But whatever we may think of these onomatopoeic 
and interjectional theories, we must carefully dis- 
tinguish between two things. There is one class of 
scholars who derive all words from roots according 
to the strictest rules of comparative grammar, but 
who look upon the roots, in their original character, 
as either interjectional or onomatopoeic. There are 
others who derive words straight from interjections 
and the cries of animals, and who claim in their . 
etymologies all the liberty the cow claims in saying 
hook, mook, or ooh, or that man claims in saying 
poohi fi, With regard to the former theory, 

I should wish to remain entirely neutral, satisfied 
with considering roots as phonetic types, and pa- 
tiently waiting till some progress has been made in 
tracing the principal roots, not of Sanskrit only, 
but of Chinese, Bask, the Turanian, and Semitic lan- 
guages, back to the cries of man or the imitated 
sounds of nature. 

Quite distinct from this is that other theory which, 
without the intervention of determinate roots, derives 

^ On tbe uncertainty of rendering inarticulate by articulate sounds, 
see Marsh (4th ed.), p. 36; Sir John Stoddart’s Glosmlogy^ p. 231; 
Melanges asiatiques (St. Petorsbourg), iv. 1. 
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our words directly from cries and inter) ecfcions. This 
theory would undo all the work that has been done 
by Bopp, Humboldt, Grimm, and others, during the 
last fifty years ; it would with one stroke abolish all 
the phonetic laws that have been established with so 
much care and industry, and throw etymology back 
into a state of chaotic anarchy. According to Grimm’s 
law, we derive the English the German 

the Gothic /yan-d, from a root which, if it exists at all 
in Sanskrit, Latin, Lituanian, or Celtic, must there 
begin with the tenuis p. Such is the phonetic law 
that holds these languages together, and that cannot 
be violated with impunity. If we found in Sanskrit a 
word/^nd, we should feel certain that it could not be 
the same as the English fiend. Following this rule 
we find in Sanskrit the root piy, to hate, to destroy, 
the participle of which piy ant would correspond 
exactly with Gothic jft/cmc?. But suppose we derived 
fiend and other words of a similar sound, such as 
filth, &c., from the interjections^, and joooA {faugh! 
fo! fie I Tali, pui, would be mere 

scramble and confusion ; Grimm’s law would be 
broken ; and roots, kept distinct in Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, and German, would be mixed up together. 
For besides piy, to hate, there is another root in 
Sanskrit, pfiy, to decay. From it we have Latin -pits, 
‘puteOy putridm ; Greek p'^on, and p/§th6 ; Lituanian 
‘pulei, matter ; and, in strict accordance with Grimm’s 
law, Gothic English /o'itZ. If these words were 
derived fmm fi ! then we should likewise have to 
include all the descendants of the root bhi, to fear, 
such as Lituanian hijau, I fear, biaurus, ugly ; in 
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fact, it would be difficult to know where to stop, for 
almost everything could become everything. 

In the same manner, if we looked upon thunder 
a mere imitation of the inarticulate noise of thunder, 
we could not trace the A. S. thunor back to the root 
tan, which expresses that tension of the air which 
gives rise to sound, but we should have to class it 
together with other words, such as to din, to dun, and 
discover in each, as best we could, some similarity 
with some inarticulate noise. If, on the contrary, 
we bind ourselves by definite rules, we find that the 
same law which changes Sanskrit tan into Gothic 
than, changes another root dhvan into din. There 
may be, for all we know, some distant relationship 
between the two roots tan and dhvan ; but, from the 
earliest beginnings of the history of the Aryan lan- 
guage, these two roots were independent germs, each 
the starting-point of large classes of words, the phonetic 
character of which is determined throughout by the 
type from which they issue. To ignore the indivi- 
duality of each root in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, 
would be like ignoring the individuality of the types 
of the animal creation. There may be higher, more 
general, more abstract types, but if we want to reach 
them, we must first toil through the lower and more 
special types; we must retrace, in the descending 
scale of scientific analysis, every step by which, in an 
ascending scale, language has arrived at its present 
state. 

The onomatopoeic system would be the death of all 
scientific etymology, and no amount of learning and 
ingenuity displayed in its application could atone 
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for tlie lawlessness which is sanctioned by it. If it is 
once admitted that all words must be traced back to 
definite roots, according to the strictest phonetic rnles^ 
it matters little whether these roots are called phonetic 
types, more or less preserved in all the innumerable 
impressions that are taken from them, or whether 
some scholars prefer to call them onomatopoeic and 
interjectional. As long as we have definite forms 
between ourselves and chaos, we may build our science 
like an arch of a bridge that rests on the firm piles 
fixed in the rushing waters. If, on the contrary, the 
roots of language are mere abstractions, and there is 
nothing to separate language from cries and interjec- 
tions, then we may play with language as children 
play with the sands of the sea, but we must not com- 
plain if every fresh tide wipes out the little castles we 
had built on the beach. 

What the Greeks meant by OnomatopoBia. 

A very plausible argument in favour of the onoma- 
topoeic origin of language has been derived from the 
totally mistaken idea that the ancient Greek philoso- 
phers supported that view. Nothing could have been 
more remote from their minds. By onomatopcBia they 
meant to designate not real words, but made, artifi- 
cial, imitative words — words that anyone could make 
at a moment’s notice. Even the earliest of Greek philo- 
sophers had seen enough of language to know that the 
key to its mysteries could not be bought so cheaply. 
When Aristotle^ calls words imitations {mimemata), 

^ MJieL ill, 1 : rd QvSfxara IcTTtr, Se isa\ ^ (l)wv^ 

TfdvTwy fjiip.7]nfc67arov rm iiopimv 
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he does not mean those downright imitations, as when 
we call a cow a moo, or a dog a bow-wow. His 
statements and those of Plato ^ on language must be 
read in connection with the statements of earlier 
philosophers, such as Pythagoras (540-510); Heraclitus 
(503), Democritus (430-410), and others. We shall 
then see how much had been achieved before them, 
how many guesses on language had been made and 
refuted, before they in turn pronounced their verdict. 
Although we possess but scant, abrupt, and oracular 
sayings which are ascribed to those early sages, yet 
these are sufficient to show that they had pierced 
through the surface of language, and that the real 
difficulties of the origin of words had not escaped 
their notice. When we translate the enigmatic and 
poetical utterances of Heraclitus into our modern, 
dry, and definite phraseology, we can hardly do them 
justice. Perfect as they are when seen in their dark 
shrines, they crumble to dust as soon as they are 
touched by the bright rays of our modern philosophy. 
Yet if we can descend ourselves into the dark cata- 
combs of ancient thought, we feel that we are there in 
the presence of men who, if they lived with us and 
could but speak our language, would be looked upon 
as giants. They certainly had this one advantage 
over us, that their eyes had not been dimmed by the 
dust raised in the wars of words that have been going 
on since their time for more than two thousand years. 
When we are told that the principal difierence of 
opinion that separated the philosophers of old with 

^ Plato, Cratylus, 423 B : apa kartv^ ws eot/fc, yip^iqfjia 

Ikhvov b yiyetrai ml 6 yiyovyeyos rj orav yiyTQrai, 
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regard to the nature and origin of language is ex- 
pressed by the two words ph'^sei and theses * natu- 
rally ’ and ' conventionally/ we learn very little from 
such general terms. We must know the whole his- 
tory of those words, which were watchwords in every 
school of philosophy, before they dwindled down to 
mere technical terms. With the later sophists these% 
' conventionally/ or the still earlier ndmd, ‘ according 
to rule/ meant no longer what they meant with the 
fathers of Greek philosophy; nay, they sometimes 
assumed the very opposite meaning. A sophist like 
Hermogenes, in order to prove that language existed 
conventionally, maintained that an apple might have 
been called a plum, and a plum an apple, if people 
had only agreed to do so.^ Another^ pointed in 
triumph to his slave, to whom he had actually given 
a new name, by calling him ‘ Yet,’ in order to prove 
that any word might be significative. Nor were 
the arguments in favour of the natural origin of 
language of a better kind, when the efficacy of curses 
wms quoted to show that words endowed with such 

Lerscb, SprachpMlo&opTiie der AUen,^ i. p.28- Ammomiis Jlermias 
ad Arisiot. cle Inierpr. p, 25 A : Oi pkv ovtoj rb Bicret Xiyovcriv cuy e^bv 
oTcpovv roiv dvBpQjTTQjv GKacrrov rcbv TTpayfidrcuv bi/opd^€iv drcp dv kQiKy 
bvofiartf fcadarrcp ^EppLoyevtjs tj^lov, . . . Oz §e ovx, ovtohs, dkXd riBeaBai plv 
rd Qvopara utto povov rov vvofiaBiroVy rovrov Be cTvat rbv hiriGriipova rrjs 
ipdaecDS rdiv TrpaypdrcuVj olKd^ov ttJ ifcdarov rwv ovtojv <I>vggl iTntpTjpLi^ovra 
vvopta, ^ rbv vTTTjpeTodp^yov ImarTjpLovi. 

^ L. €, i 42. Ammonius Ilermias ad Aristot. de Interpret, p. 103 ; 
El 6€ ravra opBobs Xiyerat, B^Xop wj ovfc diroBe^op^Ba rbv diaMfcriKOP 
Awdcvpov irdcrav oibpLevov (paivi^v crrjpavTLJc^v eJvatf ml npds rricTiv rovrov 
mXiaavra r<hv iavrov rivd oi/certav ry avWoyiarifcQ crvvBiapcp 'AKXdp-rjv 
ml dXXoy dW<p crvyBiarficp' iroiav yap e^ovcriP at rotavrai tpcvvai crrpiaaiav 
(pvaeojs rtpos i) kvepydas ^ mOovs, fcaBdirep rd pr^para 
irkami. . 
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powers could not have a merely human or conven- 
tional origin.^ 

Greek Theories on Xiaii^na^e, 

Such was not the reasoning of Heraclitus or Demo- 
critus. The language in which they spoke, the whole 
world of thought in which they lived, did not allow 
them to discuss the nature and origin of language 
after the fashion of these sophists, nor after our own 
fashion. They had to speak in parables, in full, 
weighty, suggestive poetry, poetry that cannot be 
translated without an anachronism. We must take 
their words, such as they are, with all their vagueness 
and all their depth, but we must not judge them by 
these words, as if these words were spoken by our- 
selves. The oracle on language which is ascribed to 
Heraclitus was certainly his own. Commentators 
may have spoiled, but they could not have invented 
it. Heraclitus held that words exist naturally, but he 
did not confine himself to that technical phraseology. 
Words, he said,^ are like >shadows of things, like the 
pictures of trees and mountains reflected in the liver, 
like our own images when we look into a mirror. 
This sounds like Heraclitus ; his sentences are always 
like nuggets of gold, to use his own simile,'^ without 
any of the rubbish through which philosophers have 
to dig before they can bring to light solid truth. He 

^ Lersch, 1. c, i. p. 44, 

2 Lersch, 1. c, i. 11. Ammonim ad ArUt, de Interpret, p. 24 B, ed. 
Aid. 

® Bernays, Heue Bruchstuclce des Heraclitus mn Mpliesm, Bheinisches 
Museum fur Philologies x, p, 242 : dt('^jX€voi yrji' iroAXi^p 

dpt^craovcft ml eifplo'/covo'i oKlyov, Clemens Stromat. iv. 2, p. 565 P. 
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is likewise reported to have said, that to nse any 
words except those supplied by nature for each thing, 
was not to speak, but only to make a noise. What 
Heraclitus meant by his simile, or by the word 
* nature,’ if he used it, we cannot know definitely; 
but we know, at all events, what he did not mean, 
namely, that man imposed what names he pleased 
on the objects around him. To have perceived that 
at that time, to have given any thought to that pro- 
blem in the days when Heraclitus lived, stamps him 
once for all as a philosopher, ignorant though he may 
have been of all the rules of our logic, our rhetoric, 
and our grammar. 

It is commonly supposed that, as on all other sub- 
jects, so on the subject of language too, Democritus 
took the opposite view of the dark thinker, nor can 
we doubt that Democritus represented language as 
due to thesis^ i.e. institution, art, convention. None 
of these terms, however, can more than indicate the 
meaning of thesis. The lengthy arguments which are 
ascribed to him^ in support of his theory savour of 
modern thought, but the similes again, which go by 
his name, are certainly his own. Democritus called 
words agdlmata j^lidneenta, statues in sound. Here, 

^ Lerscli, i. p, 14, Proclus, ad Plat. Grat. p. 6 : *0 de Aij/zo/cpircs 
Bicii Xiyctiv dvojuaraj did recrcrdpcov kmx^i^P'ril^drojv rovro icareaK^va^^v’ 
tpmvvpias’ TOL ydp didcpopa vpdypLara rw ahrcp mXovvrai bvoixarr 
GVK dpa <pda€t rd ovopw ml ktc r^s iroXvojvvpLias’ dyoLp Sid<popa dvopiara 
Ivlrh avrh ml %p tt pay pa etpappoaovaip, ml kwdXXTjXa, owep ddvvarop* 
rpirdp ^f£ TTjs Twp hvopdrm peraOiaemr 8id ri ydp rdv * Apiaro/aXta pkv 
HXdrQsva^ rdv Bk 'Idprapov Beocppaarov pcroJvopdaap^Vj et (pdau rd dvo- 
para; he Se r^s: rojv dpoio3V kXXeipemr Bid ri dirX pkv rrjs ppovtcrem 
Xiyopev ppovdvy diro 6^ t^s Bimioadvr^s odfc Mrt irapovopd^opsv ; rvxQ dpa 
ml ov pvaei rd dvopara. 
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too, we have the pithy expression of ancient philo- 
sophy. Words are not natural images, images thrown 
by nature on the mirror of the soul; they are statues, 
works of art, only not in stone or brass, but in sound. 
Such is the opinion of Democritus, though we must 
take care not to stretch his words beyond their proper 
intent. If we translate thesei by artificial, we must 
not take artificial in the sense of arbitrary. If we 
translate n6md by conventional, we must not take it 
to mean accidental. The same philosopher would, for 
instance, have maintained that what we call sweet or 
sour, warm or cold, is likewise so thesei or conven- 
tionally, but by no means arbitrarily. The war-cries 
of physei or thesei, which are heard through the whole 
history of these distant battles of thought, involved 
not only philosophical, but political, moral, religious 
interests. 

We shall best understand their meaning, if we watch 
their application to moral ideas. Philolaos, the famous 
Pythagorean philosopher, held that virtue existed by 
nature, not by institution. What did he mean ? He 
meant what we mean when we say that virtue was 
not an invention of men who agreed to call some 
things good and others bad, but that there is a voice 
of conscience within us, the utterance of a divine law, 
independent of human statutes and traditions, self- 
evident, irrefragable. Yet even those who maintained 
that morality was but another name for legality, and 
that good and bad were simply conventional terms, 
insisted strongly on the broad distinction between 
law and the caprice of individuals. The same in lan- 
guage. When Democritus said that words were not 
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natnrai images, natural echoes, but works of art in 
sound, he did not mean to degrade language to a mere 
conglomerate of sound. On the contrary, had he, with 
his terminology, ascribed language to nature, nature 
being with him the mere concurrence of atoms, he 
would have shown less insight into the origin, less 
regard for the law and order which pervade language. 
Language, he said, exists by institution ; but how he 
must have guarded his words against any possible 
misapprehension, how he must have protested against 
the confusion of the two ideas, conventional and arbi- 
trary, we may gather from the expression ascribed to 
him by a later scholiast, that words were statues in 
sound, but statues not made by the hands of men, 
but by the gods themselves.^ The boldness and preg- 
nancy of such expressions are the best guarantee of 
their genuineness, and to throw them aside as inven- 
tions of later writers would betray an utter disregard 
of the criteria by which we distinguish ancient and 
modern thought. 

Our present object, however, is not to find out what 
these early philosophers thought of language — I am 
afraid we shall never be able to do that — but only to 
guard against their memory being insulted, and their 
names abused for sanctioiaing the shallow wisdom 
of later ages. It is sufficient if we only see clearly 
that, with the ancient Greeks, language was not con- 
sidered as mere onomatopceias although that name 

^ Oh/mpiodorm ad JPlat* JPTiilebu’my]^. 242, qti dyaXpara (fxtivq^vra 
ml ravra lari rwv Oioiv, ds Aijixofcpiros. It is curious that Lersch, wlao 
quotes this passage (iii. 19), should, nevertheless, have ascribed to 
Democritus the opinion of the purely human origin of language, (i. 13.) 
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means, literally, making of names, I skonld not ven- 
ture to explain what Pythagoras meant by saying, 
Hhe wisest of all things is Number, and, next to 
Number, that which gives name.’^ But of this I 
feel certain, that by the Second in Wisdom in the 
universe, even though he may have represented him 
exoterically as a human being, as the oldest and 
wisest of men, 2 Pythagoras did not mean the man 
who, when he heard a cock crow, succeeded in re- 
peating that sound and fixed it as the name of the 
animal As to Plato and Aristotle, it is hardly ne- 
cessary to defend them against the imputation of 
tracing language back to onomatopoeia. Even jEpi’- 
curus, who is reported to have said that in the first 
formation of language men acted unconsciously, moved 
by nature, as in coughing, sneezing, lowing, barking, 
or sighing, admitted that this would account only for 
one-half of language, and that some agreement must 
have taken place before language really began, before 
people could know what each person meant by these 
uncouth utterances.^ In this Ep)icuTus shows a more 
correct appreciation of the nature of language than 
many who profess to hold his theories at present, 

^ LerscI), 1. c. i. 25, ^ Ibid, 1. c, i. 27. 

® Diogenes Laertius, Epicurus^ § 75 : ‘'OBgv Koi bvopara 

$€a€t 'y€vi(r6aij dXA’ avrcLs rds <pv<X€is rwy avOpujircov icoff tscaara €$v 7 j 
iZia Trdcrxovcra? TraOr}, ical idea \ap0dj/ov<xas ^pavrdapara, IBccas rbv dlpa 
cKTrepTrciVf aTiXK6p(:Vov txp* kKaarcav roiv Trddwv Kal rwv (pavraffpdrasVj ojs 
dv TroT€ ATtti ^ irapd roh rowovs r&v kOvwv diatpopd eij]. ^'Terrepov de icolvws 
K aB* "ifcacra gBvtj rd iBia r^BTjvaiy rrpos to rds BrfXwcrns ^rrov dp(pi06Xovs 
yevicrBai dWrjXois, Kal avuropoTipcos dijXovpevas’ rtvd Be Kal ou crwopdjpeva 
TTpdypara d<T<^epovTaSy rov^ avviiBoras itapeyyviqaaL rivds (pOoyyovs Sjh/ 
rovs plv dvayKa<T$€VTas dvacpm^ffai, rolfs Bk ra KoyLorpQ kXopivovs Kara 
T^v TrXchrrjv ahiav ovrm kpptjyevtxat , — Lersch, i. 39. 
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He met the objection that words, if suggested by 
nature, ought to be the same in all countries, by a 
remark in which he anticipated Humboldt, viz. that 
human nature is affected differently in different 
countries, that different views are formed of things, 
and that these different affections and views influence 
the formation of words peculiar to each nation. He 
saw that the sounds of nature would never have grown 
into articulate language without passing through a 
second stage, which he, from his peculiar point of view, 
represents as an agreement or an understanding to 
use a certain sound for a certain conception. 

Hatural Selection or National Elimination- 

Let US substitute for this Epicurean idea of a con- * 
ventional agreement an idea which did not exist in 
his time, and the full elaboration of which in our 
own time we owe to the genius of Lanvin let us 
place instead of agreement, Natural Selection^ or, as 
I still prefer to call it, Natural Elimination^ and we 
shall then arrive, I believe, at an understanding with 
Epicurus, and even with some of his modern fol- 
lowers. 

Natural selection, whenever we can watch it, is 
invariably rational selection. It is not any acci- 
dental variety that survives and perpetuates itself; 
it is the individual that is best calculated to accom- 
plish the ends for which the type or species to which 
it belongs was called into being, that conquers in the 
great struggle for life. So it is in thought and lan- 
guage. Not every random perception is raised to 
the dignity of a general notion, but only the con- 
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stantly recurring, the strongest, the most useful ; and 
out of the endless number of general notions that 
suggest themselves to the observing and gathering 
mind, those only survive and receive definite pho- 
netic expression which are absolutely requisite for 
carrying on the work of life. Many perceptions 
which naturally present themselves to our minds 
have never been gathered up into general notions, 
and accordingly they have not received a name. 
There is no general notion to comprehend all blue 
flowers or all red stones; no name that ^'?^cludes 
horses and dogs, but 6^’cludes oxen and sheep. The 
Greek language has never produced a word to ex- 
press animal as opposed to man, and the word zdon, 
which, like animal, comprises all living creatures, is 
post-Homeric.^ Locke has called attention to the 
fact that in English there is a special word for killing 
a man, namely, murder, while there is none for 
killing a sheep ; that there is a special designation 
for the murder of a father, namely, parricide, but 
none for the murder of a son or a neighbour. ^ Thus 
the mind,’ he writes,^ ‘in mixed modes, arbitrarily 
unites into complex ideas such as it finds convenient ; 
whilst others that have altogether as much union in 
nature are left loose, and never combined into one 
idea because they have no need of one name.’ And 
again, ^Golshire, drilling, filtration, coliobation, are 
words standing for certain complex ideas, which, 
being seldom in the minds of any but the few whose 
particular employments do at every turn suggest 

^ Curtius, (jfrundziige,i. 78. L. Geiger, Ursprmg der S^racJte, p, 14. 

^ Locke, On the Understanding ^ iii. 5, 6. 
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them to their thoughts, those names of them are not 
generally understood but by smiths and chymists, 
who having framed the complex ideas which these 
words stand for, and having given names to them or 
received them from othem upon hearing of these 
names in communication, readily conceive those ideas 

^ r cohohution, all the simple ideas 

ot distilling and the pouring the liquor distiUed from 
anything back upon the remaining matter, and dis- 
tilling It again. Thus we see that there are gi-eat 
vaneties of simple ideas, as of tastes and smells, 
w nc ia\e no names, and of modevS many more, 
wnch either not having been generally enough ob- 
seive , or else not being of any great use to be 
taken notice of in the affahs and concerns of men, 
they have not had names given to them, and so pass 
not for species/ ^ 

Of course, when new combinations arise, and again 
and again assert their independence, they at last 
receive admittance into the commonwealth of ideas 
and the republic of words. This applies to ancient 
even more than to modern times— to the early ages 
o anguage more than to its present state. It was 
an event in the history of man when the ideas of 
fether, mother, brother, sister, husband, wife were 
hrst conceived and &st uttered. It was a new era 
when the numerals from one to ten had been framed, 
and when words like law, right, duty, vhtue, gene- 
rosity, love, had been added to the dictionary of man 
It was a revelation-the greatest of all revelations- 


11 . 


^ Locke, I, c. ii. IS, 7, 

B d 
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when the conception of a Creator, a^uler, a Father 
of man, when the name of God w^j^ for the first time 
uttered in this world. Such were the general notions 
that were wanted and that were coined into intellec- 
tual currency. Other notions started up, lived for a 
time, and disappeared again when no longer required. 
Others will still rise up, unless our intellectual life 
becomes stagnant, and will receive the baptism of 
language. 

Who has thought about the changes which are 
brought about apparently by the exertions of indi- 
viduals, but for the accomplishment of which, never- 
theless, individual exertions would seem to be totally 
unavailing, without feeling the want of a word, that 
is to say, in reality, of an idea, to comprehend the 
influence of individuals on the world at large and of 
the world at large on individuals — an idea that should 
explain the failure of a in reforming the Church, 
and the success of a Lutlm\ the defeat of a Pitt in 
carrying parliamentary reform, and the success of 
a Hussein How are we to express that historical 
process in which the individual seems to be a free 
agent and yet is the slave of the masses whom he 
wants to influence, in which the masses seem irre- 
sistible, and are yet swayed by the pen of an unknown 
writer ? Or, to descend to smaller matters, how does 
a poet become popular? How does a new style of 
art or architecture prevail? How, again, does fashion 
change? — how does what seemed absurd last year 
become recognised in this, and what is admired in 
this become ridiculous in the next season ? Or take 
language itself. How is it that a new word, such as 
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to shunt , or a new pronunciation, such as gold instead 
of goold, is sometimes accepted, while at other times 
the best words newly coined or newly revived by our 
bcvst writers are completely ignored and fall dead? 
We want an idea that is to exclude caprice as well 
as necessity — that is to include individual exertion 
as well as general co-operation — an idea applicable 
neither to the unconscious building of bees nor to the 
conscious architecture of human beings, yet com- 
bining within itself both these operations, and raising 
them to a new and higher conception. You will guess 
both the idea and the word, if I add that it is like- 
wise to explain the extinction of fossil kingdoms and 
the origin of new species — it is the idea of Natuml 
Selection or Rationed Elimina,tion that was wanted, 
and being wanted it was found, and being found it 
was named. It is a new category — a new engine of 
thought; and if naturalists are proud to affix their 
names to a new species which they discover, Mr, Dar- 
win may be prouder, for his name will remain affixed 
to a new idea, a new genus of thought. 


There are languages, wm are told, without numerals 
beyond four. All beyond four is lumped together in 
the general idea of many. There are dialects, such 
as the Ilawaicm, in which^ black and blue and dark- 
green are not distinguished, nor bright yellow and 
white, nor brown and red. This arises from no ob- 


See vol. i. p. 37. 

The l?olpudan, September 27, i Egbert Leciures, p. 41. 
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wr me slightest variation of tint is 
immediately detected by the people, but from s1u<t 

sf^id : f°\ ? 

-liitude be 1 love, friendship, 

platitude, _ benevolence, esteem, &c., which they call 
disciiminately aMa, though the same people dis 
tmguish m their dictionary between aneane, a gentle 
the m blowing or puffing with 

astnma. It is the same m the lower classes of our 
own country. People who would never use such 
jmris as quadruped, or mineral, or beverage, havt 

the LTofTw" ‘ 

Ca^rin, the Iiigheat autlioiity on the lanouaeee 
Weratnre, and omlisalion of the jVorlAe™ Tminiml 
acee, .„ch a. the Mm, lap,, Tatar,, and ManZ 
W ep^e of trib«, which have w-d fc- S° 

wort L 7 ““ no' 

<!«7 >>“* names for the (ianij, the ri„„. 

filler, Se.; no word for leny, b„t many name, for 

er»»{e„,y, „raa,her,T,, Uaekrrp; no wL for tr! 

but names tor HrA,ji,., „d other trees” He 

stota m mother pkee (p. 18) that in Finnish the 

Zltr Zhl T r, “""“O'! *0 ■neaning of 

>nye., the wo.d for „ateri,rry (empet.-nm niotlml 
the meaning of herry. ^ ^ it,iumj 

But even these, the most special names, are reallv 
general terms, and express ori^ma]] v ^ 
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nor is there any other way in which they could have 
been formed. It is difficult to place ourselves in the 
position of people with whom the framing of new 
ideas and new words was the chief occupation of their 
life.^ But suppose we had no word for dog\ what 
could we do 1 If we, with a full-grown language at 
our command, became for the first time acquainted 
with a dog, we should probably discover some simi- 
larity between it and some other animal, and call it 
accordingly. We might call it a tame wolf, just as 
the inhabitants of Mallicolo,^ when they saw the first 
dogs that had been sent to them from the Society 
Islayiids, called them hroods^ their name for pig. 
Exactly the same happened in the island of Tanna, 
Here, too, the inhabitants called the dogs that were 
sent to them (huga). It would, however, very 
soon be felt as an inconvenience not to be able to 
distinguish between a dog and a pig, and some dis- 
tinguishing mark of the dog would have to be chosen 
by which to name it. How could that be effected ? 
It might be effected by imitating the barking of the 
animal, and calling it ho^o-^vo^o ; yet, strange to say, 
we hardly ever find a civilised language in which the 
dog was so called. What really took place was this. 
The mind received numerous impressions from every- 
thing that came within its ken. A dog did not stand 
before it at once, properly defined and classified, but 
it was observed under difierent aspects — now as a 
savage animal, now as a companion, sometimes as a 
watcher, sometimes as a thief, occasionally as a swift 

^ Daniel Wilson, Fveliutoric Man^ third chapter. 

^ Pott, JSii/)nologiscli& ^orschungen, ii. 1S8. 
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hunter, at other times as a coward or an unclean 
beast. From eYery one of these impressions a name 
might be framed, and after a time the process of 
natural elimination would reduce the number of these 
names, and leave only a few, or only one, which, like 
canis, would become the proper name of dog. 

Clusters of Boots. 

But in order that any such name could be given, 
it was requisite that general ideas, such as roving, 
following, watching, stealing, running, resting, should 
previously have been formed in the mind, and should 
have received expression in language. These general 
ideas are expressed by roots. As they are more 
simple and primitive, they are expressed by more 
simple and primitive roots, whereas complex ideas 
found expression in secondary radicals. Thus to go 
would be expressed by sar, to creep, by sarp ; to shout 
by nad, to rejoice by nand, to join by yu or yugr, to 
glue together by yau^. We thus find in Sanskrit and 
in all the Aryan languages chisters of roots, expressive 
of one common idea, and differing from each other 
merely by one or two additional letters, either at the 
end or at the beginning. The most natural suppo- 
sition seems to be that which I have just stated, that 
as ideas grew and multiplied, simple roots were in- 
ci'eased and became diversified. But the opposite 
view might likewise be defended, namely, that lan- 
guage began with variety, that many special roots 
were thrown out first, and from them the more 
general roots elaborated by leaving out those letters 
which constituted the specific differences of each. 



y;p||;=p|fp:fr5p|K^^^ 
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Much may be said in support of either of these 
views, nor is it at all unlikely that both processes, 
that of accretion and that of elimination, may have 
been at work simultaneously. But the fact is that we 
know nothing even of the most ancient of the Aryan 
languages, the Sanskrit, till after it had long passed 
through its radical and agglutinative stages, and we 
shall never know for certain by what slow degrees it 
advanced through both, and became settled as an 
inflectional language. Chronologically speaking, the 
question whether sarp existed before sar, is unan- 
swerable. Logically, no doubt, sar comes fii*st, but 
we have seen enough of the history of speech to know 
that what ouglit to have been according to the strict 
law^s of logic is very dhferent from what has been 
according to the pleasure of language.^ 

"What it is of the greatest importance to observe is 
this, that out of many possible general notions, and 
out of many possible general terms, those only be- 
come, through a process of natural selection, typical 
in each language which are now called the roots, the 
fertile germs of that language. These roots are 
definite in form and meaning: they are what I called 
lylionetic types, firm in their outline, though still liable 
to important modifications. They are the ^specific 
centres ’ of language, and without them the science 
of language would be impossible. 

^ On clusters of roots, or the gradual growth of roots, see some 
interesting remarks by Benfey, Kuru Sanskrit GrammaUh, § 60 seq., 
and Pott, Mipnologisclie Forschuiigenj ii. p. 283. Bopp, Verglekhende 
Grammatik, § 109 a, 3, 109 h, 1. See vol, i. p. 372. 
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the root MAE. 

T ET us now take a root, and follow if fR . i •. 

XJ adventures in its -way throuo-hfii its 

js an Aryan root MAR, which means tlLush to 
to destroy by friction. I should 10? , . ’ 

that those are mistaken who wt lh '' 

g™<iiag .gatosl Lh rfher Ou “r 

to the Mtare of o,rt„'o j ‘*toyi>cr.8ie, m 

-y f^L:n“e‘s: “Le™i'f”rT“’ 

ifferoat taguages, Nevorthl,. Lrl^T^^ ^ “ 
of two mill-stones, or of a 

followinsf remarlra nf q+ a 

tud1rr‘®““ eo ui Z'TslT ‘r 

tudme eonemat, ut eum dieimus ^<jua mmilR 

orium balatum, tubarum clangorem strisf hinnitum, 

tec Tcrba ita sonare ut L;e res 0 nl ? (perapicis 

“0“ in hkfmn-f T*”® ®=S“hioantur). 

ut a leniter vel aspere seasnm tano-unt ? “em tactus valere, 

ut tangit auditum sic eis nomina wuerit S'Speritas literamm 

lenzter sonat; quis item napcnCaHor^t tef™ 

" ®t ipso nomine asperamjudi- 
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But let US mark at once the difference between a 
jnere imitation of the inarticulate groaning and 
moaning noises produced by crushing hard sub- 
stances, and the articulate sound mar. Every pos- 
sible combination of consonants with final r or I 
suggested itself. Kr, tr, chr^ glr, all would have 
answered the purpose, and may have been used, for 
all we know, previous to the first beginning of 
articulate speech. But, as soon as mr had got the 
upperhand, all other combinations were discarded. 
Mr had conquered, and became by that very fact the 
ancestor of a large family of words. If, then, we 
either follow the history of this root MAM in an 
ascending line and spreading direction, or if we 
trace its offshoots back in a descending line to their 
specific germ, we must be able to explain all later 
modifications, as necessitated by phonetic and ety- 
mological laws ; in all the various settings, the 
jewel must be the same ; and, in all its various 
corruptions, the causes must be apparent that pro- 
duced the damage. 

I begin, then, with the root 31 AM, and ascribe to 
it the meaning of grinding down. In all the words 

cet? Lene est auribiis cum dicimus vohipfas, asperum cum dioimiis 
erua;. Ita res ipsge adiiciunt, ut verba sentiuntur. 3Iel, quam suaviter 
giistum res ipsa, tarn leniter nomine tangit auditum, acre in utroque 
asperiim esfe. I/ana et vepres ut audiuntur verba, sic ilia tanguntur. 
Hacic quasi cunabula verborum esse crediderunt, ubi sensus rerum cum 
sonorum sensu concordarent. Hinc ad ipsarum inter se rerum similitu- 
dinem processisse licentiam nominandi ; ut cum verbi causa crit’X prop- 
terea dicta sit, quod ipsius verbi asperitas cum doloris quem crux etEcit 
asperitate concordat, crura tamen non propter asperitatem doloris^ sed, 
quod longitudine atque duritia inter membra cetera sintlignosiiniliora sic 
appellata sint/ — Augustinus, Be BialeeiiGa, as corrected by Crecelius 
in Hoefer’s ZeituckrifL iv. 152. 
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Mar as Transitive. 

In Sanskrit we find inalana in the sense of rub- 
bing or grinding, but the root does not seem in that 
language to have yielded any names for mill. This 
may be important historically, if it should indicate 
that real mills were unknown previous to the Aryan 
separation. In Latin, Greek, German, Celtic, Sla- 
vonic, the name for mill is throughout derived from 
the root mar. Thus, Latin onola,^ Greek myle, Old 
High-German rnuU^ Irish meile, Bohemian Qiilyn^ 
Lituanian malunas. From these close coincidences 
among all the members of the Northern branch of 
the Aiyan family, it has been concluded that mills 
were known previous to the separation of the 
Northern branch, though it ought to be borne in 
mind that some of these nations may also have 
borrowed the name from others who were the first 
inventors of mills. 

With the name for mill we have at the same 
time the names for miller, mill-done, millmg, meal. 
In Greek onylos, mill-stone; mylld, I mill. In 
Gothic onalan, to mill; melo, meal; muljan, to rub 
to pieces. 

What in English are called the mill-teeth are 
the mylitai in Greek ; the moldres, or grinders, in 
Latin. 

To anyone acquainted with the living language of 
England, the transition from milling to fighting does 
not require any long explanation. Hence we trace 

^ See Pott, JSfpn. Forscli, (I.) i. 220. Kulm, IndisGhe Studies, i. 
359. Curtiu3, G, K i. 302. 
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in tK ^ Sanskrit, we find niri-'ni\-n 

m the more serious sense of smashing, i.e. t 
We shaU now understand more readily the 
mofos in molos Jreos, the toil and moil of w 
likewise the Greek violdjys, a weal, originally i 
a contusion. ^ ^ 


3Sffar as Intransitive. 

Hitherto we have treated nwr as a transitive verb 
as expressive of the action of grinding exerted on 
some object or other. But most verbs were used 
originally intransitively as weU as transitively and 
so was mar. What then would mar express if used 
as an intransitive verb, if expressive of a mere ‘con- 

awlwir'?^- f — ‘*0 be wea:"g 

as if ’ decay; ‘ to crumble away 

reidenZTZ n' "" German, sic/i auf~ 

nSv’ dZrZ a^fgerleben meai 

nearly desfa-oyed. Goethe says, ‘Die Kraft dev 

^rreghavlmt nimmi mit dem Leben ah, bis Ldlich 
*» a,fg„-eie,.en Mensch., ,fcto i* 

Im ^elt erregt als die kiirfiige ‘Our excita 
bihty decreases with our Hfe, till at last nothing can 
excite the ground-down mortal in this empty world 
except the world to come.’ Wliat then iq fKn 

reek marmnd and mernmnds^ MarainS, 

^ Ocl xviii, 31 : 

^crai vvv, tva -nkvr^^ Imyv^jo^at Hal oi'Se 

• Bis«d "rriT'.:!' / a.... 

and kill them. ' ‘ ^ -^rins, ^ahi 7fa/ strike (them) down 
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as a transitive verb, means to weai* out; as ndsos 
marcmiei me^ illness wears me out ; but it is used 
also as a neuter vei'b in the sense of to wither away, 
to die away. Hence mciTamn6s^ decay, the French 
mmxisme. The adjective mdlys, formed like mSlos, 
means worn out, feeble, and a new verb, ondlpiomai^ 
to be worn out, to vanish. 

The Sanskrit mhikli, to faint, is derived from 
Quar by a regular process for forming inchoative 
verbs ; it means to begin to die. 

Various S&amificatious of tBe I&oot Har. 

Now let US suppose that the ancient Aryans wanted 
to express for the first time what they constantly saw 
around them, namely, the gradual wearing away of 
the human frame, the slow decay which at last is 
followed by a complete breaking up of the body. 
How should they express what we call dying or 
death ? One of the nearest ideas that would he 
evoked by the constant impressions of decay and 
death was that expressed by mar, the grinding of 
stone to dust. And thus we find in Latin mor-i’-or, 
I die, mortmis, dead, mors, death. In Sanskrit 
niriye, I die, mrita, dead, mrityu, death. One 
of the earliest names for man was mart a, the dying, 
the frail creature, a significant name for man to 
give to himself; in Greek hrotos, mortal. Having 
chosen that name for himself, the next step was to 
give the opposite name to the gods, who were called 
dmhrotoi, without decay, immortal, and their food 
ambrosia, immortality. In the Teutonic languages 
these words are absent, but that mar was used in the 


sense, if not of dying, at least of killing, we learn 
frona the Gothic maurthr^ the English murder. In 
Old Slavonic we find mrU% to die, morU, pestilence, 
death ; smrU^, death ; in Lituanian mir-ti, to die, 
smertis, death. 

, If morior in Latin is originally to decay, then what 
canses decay is morlms, illness. 

In Sanskrit the body itself, onr frame, is called 
mfirti, which originally would seem to have meant 
decay or decayed, a corpse, leather than a corpm. 

The Sanskrit m arm an, a joint, a member, is like- 
wise by Sanskrit grammarians derived from mar. 
Does it mean the decaying members? or is it not 
rather derived from mar in its original sense of 
grinding, so as to express the movement of the articu- 
lated joints? The Latin memhrum is memwm, and 
this possibly by reduplication derived from mar, like 
memhletai from meld, membloha from mol in emolon, 
the present being hlosho. 

Let us next examine the Latin mSra, It means 
delay, and from it we have the 'Er&xxeh deuieurer, to 
dwell. Now mora was originally applied to time, and 
in mora temporis we have the natui'al expression of 
the slow dying away, the gradual wasting away of 
time. ^ Sine mora,' without delay, meant originally 
without decay, without loss of time. 

From mar in the secondary but definite sense of 
withering, dying, we have the Sanskrit maru, a 
desert, dead soil. There is another desert, the sea, 
which the Greeks called atr^geton, unfruitful, barren. 
The Aryans had probably not yet seen that watery 
desert before they separated from each other on 
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leaviDg their central homes. But when the Romans 
for the first time saw the Mediterranean, they called 
it mU'-re, and the same word is found among the Celtic, 
the Slavonic, and the Teutonic nations.^ We can 
hardly doubt that their idea in applying this name to 
the sea was the dead or stagnant water, as opposed to 
the running streams {Vean vive), or the unfruitful 
expanse. Of course there is always some uncertainty 
in these guesses at the original thoughts which guided 
the primitive framers of language. All we can do is 
to guard against mixing together words which may 
have had an independent origin ; but if it is once 
established that there is no other root from which 
mare can be derived more regularly than from mar, 
to die (Bopp’s derivation from the Sk. vari, water, is 
not tenable), then we are at liberty to draw some 
connecting line between the root and its oflfehoot, and 
we need not suppose that in ancient days new words 
were framed less boldly than in our own time. Lan- 
guage has been called by Jean Paul ‘a dictionary of 
faded metaphors ’ : so it is ; and it is the duty of the 
etymologist to try to restore them to their original 
brightness. If, then^ in English we can speak of 
dead water, meaning stagnant water, or if the 
French 2 use ecm mmte in the same sense, why should 
not the Northern Aryans have derived one of their 
names for the sea from the root mm\ to die ? Of 
course they would have other names besides, and the 
more poetical the tribe, the richer it would be in 

^ Ckirtiiis, Zeitschrift, i, 30. Slav. mZre ; Lit. marios and mares ] 
Goth, marei ; Ir. 7miir. 

^ Pott, Kulin’s Zeitschrift, ii. 107* 





* " ' n>ao„;;e,7MT?; r »' “I ^yaa 

< tie dead water XluM/7 7 ,7 “"t 

hdls, the briny, pacimtlnV commotion, 

the high-road/ ^ the tossing, p6rdos, 

chiefly applied to the grindint 
blows of boxers Tho n . i *i 

their mythological characteL,nam/y^^J°^^ one of 

which, aecordino- in vr^c i,- MoLion, a word 

;a gen;ra., ‘ ‘=7“' 

trrowa by tie two JfWfc.e “ 

against him in defence fought 

herd of three tb^d eSf HfbmTr ““ 

wards by surprise Th^c i * ® ^od them after- 

afterwards fabled to havA i J '^' were 

<ie MiU. aod Aot ft co.;“““ T 

gists 2 have identifiAfl fi, f “ mytholo- 

ttunderbolt should be derived frL" thT' 

for the hammer of T/ior J/Zn/n • s same root ; 

X . ^lolnir^ means simply the 

a f “'“’® i. 33. 

GriechUche °M0iol^e, iT leT OHyBsee, p. 562 ; Preller, 

(«..rSi.7S£,KtS',“n'-.“'*' ■"•My •»... 

holy mawle, which they f-m/ hammer of Thor, 
which, when the father was aeaventie^th church-door, 

hm fether on the head, as effete and ’«°<=k 

V. 72. ®“®‘® “o more use.’-Hanpt’s Zeit- 
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smasher. Again, among the Slavonic tribes, molnija 
is a name for lightning; and in the Serbian songs 
iPanja is spoken of as the sister oi Grom, the thunder, 
and has become a mythological personage. 

Besides these heroic millers, there is another pair 
of Greek giants, known by the name of Aloadae, Otos, 
and Ephialtes, In their pride they piled Ossa on 
Olympus, and Pelion on Ossa, like another Tower of 
Babel, in order to scale the abode of the gods. They 
were defeated by Apollo, The name of these giants 
has much the same meaning as that of the Moliones, 
It is derived from ald^, a threshing-floor, and means 
threshers. The question, then, is whether alo^, thresh- 
ing-floor, and dleuron and td dlmra, wheat-flour, can 
be traced back to the root mal. It is sometimes 
said that Greek words may assume an initial mo for 
euphony’s sake. That has never been proved. But 
it can be shown by several analogous cases that Greek 
words, originally beginning with m, occasionally drop 
that m. This, no doubt, is a violent change, and a 
change apparently without any physiological necessity, 
as there is no more difficulty in pronouncing an initial 
m than in pronouncing an initial vowel. However, 
there is no lack of analogies in Greek ; and by analo- 
gies we must be guided. Thus moschos, a tender 
shoot, exists also as dschos or 6sche,'eb young branch. 
Instead of wda, one, in the feminine, we find m in 
Homer. Nay, instead of our very word dleurou, 
wheaten flour, another form, mdleuron, is mentioned 
by Ilelladim} Again, if we compare Greek and 

^ Cf, Lobcck, Faihohgia Qtcbc. Sermoms, p. 112. In Sanskrit 
in ridn-pa, bee, lU. the drinker of sweet things, can hardly be 
anything but a dialectic form of mr^du, sweet. 
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Latin, we find that what the Eoinans called mola — 
namely, meal, or rather the grits of spelt, coarsely 
ground, which were mixed with salt, and thus strewed 
on the victims at sacrifices — were called in Greek oiilcd 
or ola% though supposed to be barley instead of spelt.^ 
On the strength of these analogies, or, it may be, 
anomalies, we need not hesitate to admit the possi- 
bility of an initial m being dropt in Greek, and this 
would enable us to trace the names both of the 
Moliones and Aloadae back to the root mar. 

We may now take another step. If the Moliones 
and Aloadae^ derive their names from the root ma/)\ 
may we not suppose that i/ars, and possibly Ares also, 
the prisoner of the Aloadae, came both from the same 
source ? In Sanskrit the root mar yields Marut, the 
storm, literally the pounder or smasher;'^ and in the 
character of the Marut s, the companions of In dr a in 
his daily battle withVritra, it is easy to discover the 
germs of martial deities. The same root would fully 
explain the Latin Mar 8,^ Alartis ; and, if we once 
admit the possible loss of an initial m, the Greek Ares, 

^ Jjexilogus, p. 450. 

® Otos and EpMaltes, tlie wind (vata) and the hurricane. 

® Professor Kuhn takes Marut as a participle in at, and explains it 
as dying or dead. He considers the Maruts were originally conceived 
as the souls of the departed, and that because the soids were conceived 
as ghosts, or spirits, or winds, the Maruts assumed afterwards the 
character of storm-deities. Such a view, however, finds no support in 
the hymns of the Veda. In Filummis, the brother of Ficimnuf<, both 
companions of Mars, we have a name of similar import, viz. a pounder. 
Jupiter Pistor, too, was originally the god who crushes with the 
thunderbolt (Preller, Pdmisc/ie Myfhologie, p. 173), and the Molti'. 
Martis seem to rest on an analogous conception (if the nature of Mars. 

* The suffix in Mars, Martis, is different from that in Mdrut. The 
Sanskrit M^rut is mar-vat; Mars, Martis, is formed, like jpars, 
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Areds. MaTmm% an old Latin name for Mars^ in 
the song of the Arvalian brothers, is a reduplicated 
formation; and in the Oscan Mdmers the r of the 
reduplicated syllable is lost. Mdvors is more difficult 
to explain,^ for there is no instance in Latin of m in 
the middle of a word being changed into v. 

But although etymologically there is no difficulty 
in deriving the Indian name Marut,^ the Latin name 
Mars, nay, possibly the Greek name Ares also, from 
one and the same root,^ there is at first sight neither 
in the legends of Mem nor in those of A^^es any very 
distinct trace of their having been representatives of 
the storm. Mars at Rome and Ares in Thracia, though 
their worship was restricted to small territories, both 
assumed there the character of supreme tutelary 
deities. The only connecting link between the class!- 


partis, wliich happens to correspond with Sanskrit piCr-us or pjCr-van. 
The Greek Ares is again formed differently, but the^olic form, Arens, 
a possible Sanskrit A r u, would come nearer to M a r u t. Kuhn, Zeit- 
seki’iftj i. 376. 

^ See Gorssen, in Kuhn’s Zeitschrifl, ii. 1-35. 

^ Mamuriits is the name of a totally different character, the very 
opposite of 

That Marut and Mars were radically connected, was first pointed 
out by Professor Kuhn, in Haupt’s Zeitsclirift, v. 4i)l ; but he derived 
both words from rnar,i\\ the sense of dying. Other derivations are dig- 
ctisaed by Corssen, in Kuhn’s ZeiiscJirift, ii. 1. He quotes Cicero {Nat, 
Dear. ii. 28) : * Jam qui inagna verteret Mayors ; ’ Gedrenus {Cotp. B^z. 
Niebuhr, t, i. p. 295, 21 ff“.) ; on rdv Mapnp, ot ^'Pojp.atot fiopnfi kKaXovv 
olovd Odvarov, fj fcivpr^v rwu rcxraiv, ^ rbv Trap'' aftpkvoiv real povoov 
Tipwpevoy ; Varro {L.h. v. § 73, ed. 0. Miiller). ‘Mars ab eo quod 
niaribus in bello pneest, aut quod ab Sabinis accepfciis, ibi est Mamers.* 
He himself explains Vars as ^iias, the male, the creative. He t.u-kes 
mdi'uert and raarmar as reduplicated forms, and explains Mdrort by 
Mamtiri, The typical form would be Mas, and Yarro and Priscianus 
have MaspHer for Marspiter. See also Leo Meyer, in Kulm’s ZeiU 
seJifift, V. 387. 
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cal deities ifars and Ares and the Indian Maruts is 
their warlike character ; and if we take Indra as the 
coaquerorof winter, as the destroyer of darkness as 
pwerTor Jiattle against the hostile 

Maruts leader of the 

marked assumes a more 

Preller^wth'^1^’ <J®®*^oyer of evil.i In Ares, 

beWen r ^ relationship 

fication of tf ^ Maruts, discovered the personi- 
facation of the sky as excited by storm.^ 

of hitherto examined the direct offshoots only 

1 untTb ;r ■ ^-hen into 

m? r eifications to which that root 
e. This IS a subjecfc of considerable im- 


J V , - * -I li t 

Pieller, Gneclmche Mytholoqie, pp. 202-3 • ^ ^ t i 

auch verschiedene bildlii'iha T?>»rr"\.T . , * Pincuicli cleuten aber 

beriehung arb LaZ ^olcbeNatur- 

nnd AthLa.wethfXSit^^’"^ --ben Ares 

nattirliehe Feindin des Ares ist r Aethers die 

ihm anigeht. So II v 583 ■IT ' ft>®wohnlicIi sebr unbamdierzig mifc 

A~ z 

Oder zehntausend Manner in der SeKwlf ueuntausend 

ale dnnkles Gewolfc ffinfrr tf" 

wo Athena den Ar^Troh ITn™^ 400 ff., 

bodeokt Bieben Morgen LanTeriSaTrlT'^^'^n “ 

sich mit dem Staube seine W„fff ^ '^ormisohen 

druck eines soklerilten 'if® " = T -i™ E™' 

Natnr, Donner^f Wo2eSeht ® 

in der Luft als Aete einer hWisohef r "if Stamen nnd Erauseu 
denen gewohniioh Zens Hera Athena H erscheinen, in , 

Ms die handlenden Personen auto^^ ?T “ ■’ 

Bedeutung des Ares bald vbr de '• “‘^®®®®n isfc diese allgemeino 

-dokgetaeten^ See i - Antigen Kriegsgottes 

><a!\am Tam. II. ix. 4 ; 61 . Are 5 Ap^s iripmSiv, kpepvy 

'Ur «■ &yeiMi Sio ■n6vTov dphfroy txSvieyra 
Bope^r Kai Zt^vpos, ri « ®f^Kr,9ev drtrov.’ 
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portance, thoiigli at tlae same time beset with great 
difficulties and uncertainties. Hindu grammarians 
have reduced the whole wealth of their language to 
about 1,700 roots. These roots once granted, they 
maintained that there remained not a single word 
unexplained in Sanskrit. But the fact is that many 
of these roots are clearly themselves derivatives. 
Thus, besides yu, to join, we find yu^, to join, and 
yudh, to join in battle. Here g and dh are clearly 
modificatory letters, which must originally have had 
some meaning. Another root, yau^, in the sense of 
joining or glueing together, must likewise be con- 
sidered as a dialectic variety of yug^.^ 

Let us apply this to our root MAR. As y u forms 
yudh, so will mar form mardh or mridh, and this 
root exists in Sanskrit in the sense of destroying, 
killing ; hence in Hdh, enemy 

Again, as yu produces yu^, so mar might produce 
margf or m rig. This is a root of very common occur- 
rence. It means to rub, but not in the sense of destroy- 
ing, like mrtdh and mr^■)^, but in the sense of cleaning 
or purifying. This is its usual meaning in Sanskrit, 
and it explains, for instance, the Sanskrit name 
for cat, namely, marr/ara, literally the animal that 
always rubs or cleans itself. In Greek we find omorg- 
mj-mi in the same sense. But this general meaning 
became still more defined in Greek, Latin, German, and 
Slavonic, and by changing r into I the root malg was 


formed, meaning to rub or stroke the udder of the 




^ This subject has been more fully treated in Science of Thought, 
pp. 350 seq. 

® Rigve da, vi. 53, 4 : ‘ vl mridbaA grabi/ bill the enemies. 
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COW 5 i.e. to milk. Thus melgd, and amelgd, in Greek, 
mean to milk ; in Latin, mulgere has the same 
meaning. In Old High-German we find the substan- 
tive and from it new verbal derivatives in the 

sense of milking. In Lituanian, milzti means both 
to milk and to stroke. These two cognate meanings 
are kept asunder in Latin by mulgere, as distinct from 
mulcere, to stroke, and we thus discover a third modi- 
fication of mm^ with final palatal s, viz. mars. This 
root expresses in Sanskrit the idea of gentle stroking, 
and with certain prepositions comes to mean to re- 
volve, to meditate, to think. In the Latin mareus, 
a large hammer or pestle, on the contrary, the funda- 
mental idea is not that of gentle stroking, but of 
violent strokes. Marcus, like Marcms, 31arcianus, 
and Marcellus, became a proper name, and occurs 
again in later times in the name of Charles Martel, 
The verb marcere has a different history altogether. 
We saw that the root mar meant originally the 
gradual wearing away of the human body. Mccrceo'e 
exhibits the same idea in a secondary form. It means 
to droop, to faint, to fade. From it marcklns, 
withered, feeble. In Greek we have the adjective 
'ijialakds, which may be related. It means soft and 
smooth, originally rubbed down or polished ; and it 
comes to mean at last feeble, sick^ or effeminated 
One of the most regular modifications of mar 
would be mrS., and this, under the form of ml^, 
means in Sanskrit to wither, to fade away. In 
Greek, ml being frequently rendered by bl, we can 

^ Cr, Latin levis ; diJta\6s, if for fiajj,akos, soft, may belong to the same 
root. We have to consider, however, the Attic djxaXos, 
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hardly be wrong in referring to this base hldx, mean- 
ing slack in body and in mind, and the Gothic 
malsk-s, foolish.^ Soft and foolish are used synony- 
mously in many languages, nor is it at all unlikely 
that the Greek moo^os, foolish, may come from our 
root maVy and have meant at first soft. 

Here we see how different meanings play into each 
other. A violent blow and a soft sti'oke share almost 
the same name, and what from one point of view is 
looked upon as worn down and destroyed, is from 
another point of view considered as smooth and bril- 
liant. We saw that in omorgnymi the meaning fixed 
upon was that of rubbing or wiping clean, in amelgd 
that of rubbing or milking ; and we can see how a 
third sense, that of rubbing in the sense of hurting, 
tearing off or plucking off, is expressed in Sanskrit by 
mar A*, to hurt, in Greek by mergo or amergd. 

If we suppose our root mar strengthened by means 
of a final labial, instead of the final guttural which 
we have just been considering, we have marj), a base 
frequently used by Greek poets. It is generally'^ 
translated by catching (and wrongly identified with 
]t,arpdz6)y but we perceive traces of its original mean- 
ing in such expressions as gSras e'marpsey^ old age 
ground him down ; chthdna mdvpte podoihi {II. xvi. 
228), he struck or pounded the earth with his feet. 

Let us keep to this new base, marpy and consider 
that it may assume the forms of malj) and mlap ; let 
us then remember that mly in Greek, is interchange- 
able with hly and we arrive at the new base, blap. 


Curtiuw, G. 'E. i. 303. 


Od. xxiv. 300. 
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well known in the Greek hldptd, I damage, I hinder, 
I mar. This bldptd still lives in the English 
the French hldmer, for blasmer, which is a corruption 
of blasphemer. The Greek hlasiMmein^ again, stands 
for hlapsiphemetn, i.e. to use damaging ‘words ; and 
in blap^si we see the verb bldptd, the legitimate off- 
spring of our root mar. 

One of the most prolific descendants of mar is the 
root marcl. It occurs in Sanskrit as mrfdnati, and 
as mradati, in the sense of rubbing down; but it is 
likewise used, particularly if joined with prepositions, 
in the sense of to squash, to overcome, to conquer. 
From this root we have the Sanskrit mr'Zdu, soft^ 
(also r-^'dii), the Latin moZZia (mard, maid, mall), the 
Old Slavonic mladu (maldu), and, though formed by 
a different suffix, the English mello%i\ In all these 
words what is ground down to powder was used as 
the representative of smoothness, and was readily 
ti'ansferred to moral gentleness and kindness. Dust 
itself was called by the same root in its simplest form, 
namely, mrZd, which, after meaning dust, came to 
mean soil in general, or earth. Mr Ztsna also means 
dust in Sanskrit. 

The Gothic malma, sand, belongs to the same class 
of words ; so does the Modern German zermalmen^ to 
grind to pieces, and the Gothic onahojan, used b)^' 
Ulfilas in the same sense. 

In Latin this root has thrown out several offshoots. 
Malleus, a hammer, stands probably for mardetw ; and 

^ Curtius (G. B, p. 222) points out the analogous case of Greek repijVy 
tender, if derived froirLT€p, as in rclpoD. If so, terra also, dust, might be 
explained like Sanskrit mrid, dust, earth. 
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even oiiartellus^ unless it stands for marcellus, claims 
the same kin. In a secondary form we find our root 
in Latin as mordere^ to bite, originally to grind or 
worry. 

In English, to smart has been well compared with 
mordere^ the s being a formative letter with which we 
shall meet again.^ ‘A wound smarts/ means a wound 
bites or hurts. It is thus applied to every sharp pain, 
and in German Schmerz means pain in general.^ 

This root manJ^ the Greek meldo^ to make liquid, 
assumes in English regularly the form malt or melt ; 
nor is there any doubt that the English to melt meant 
originally to make soft, if not by the blows of the 
hammer, at least by the licking of the fire, and the 
absorbing action of the heat. Mulciher, a name of 
Vulcan, means the smelter, and is derived from mul- 
cere,^ The German schmelzen has the same power, 
and is used both as a transitive and an intransitive 
verb. Now let us watch the clever ways of language. 
An expression was wanted for the softening influence 
which man exercises on man by looks, gestures, words, 
or prayers. What could be done? The same root 
was taken which had conveyed before the idea of 


smoothing a rough surface, of softening a hard sub- 


stance ; and, with a slight modification, the root mard 
became fixed as the Sanskrit mrid^ or mril, to 
soften, to propitiate. It was used in that sense 
chiefly with regard to the gods, who were to be pro- 


^ See Grhnrn, Deutsche Q- I'mimatik, ii. p. 701. 

2 Of. Ebel, in Kiilm’s Zeitschrift, vii, 226, where cr^epSaAco? is like- 
wise traced to this root, and the Grothic marzjan, to mar. See also 
Benary, Kuhn’s ZeiUoJmft, iv. 48. 

® Corssen, JBeitrdgej p. 356. 
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pitiated by prayers and sacrifices. It was likewise 
used in an intransitive sense of the gods themselves, 
who were implored to melt, to become softened and 
gracious ; and prayers which we no^v translate by 
‘ Be gracious to us/ meant originally ‘ Melt to us, 0 
gods.’ ^ 

From this source springs the Gothic mild^ the Eng- 
lish mild, originally soft or gentle. The Lituanian 
takes from it its name for love, meile ; and in Greek 
we find meilia, gladdening gifts or appeasements, and 
such derivatives as meilwsd, to soothe, and mHliehos, 
gentle. 

This was one aspect of the process of melting ; but 
there was a second, equally natural, namely, that of 
melting or dying away in the sense of desiring, yearn- 
ing, grieving after a thing. We might say a man 
melts in love, in grief (in German er zerschmUzt, er 
vergeht vor Liehe), and the Greeks said in the same 
sense rneledavnd, I melt, i. e. I care for, meledone, 
anxiety, grief. Melddmenos, too, is explained bj^ 
Hesychius in the sense of desiring.^ But more than 
this. We saw before that there is sufficient evi- 
dence for the occasional disappearance of the initial 
m in the root mar. We therefore are justified in 
identifying the Greek eldomai with an original mel- 
domaL And what does eldomai mean in Greek? 
It means to die for a thing, to desire a thing ; 
that is to say, it means exactly what it ought to 

^ Bigveda, vi. 51, 5: 'VasavaA mr^Zata naA’ 

2 Cf. Curtius, G. E. ii*. 167. 

® In Wallachian, dor means desire, but it is in reality the same as 
Italian duolo, pain. Cf. Diez, s. v. Analogous constructions in Latin, 
Corydon ardelat Aleshin. 
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mean if it is derived from the root which we have in 
oneldS, I melt. 

We have, while engaged in these investigations, met 
on several occasions with an s prefixed to mao\ and 
we have treated it simply as a modificatory element 
added for the purpose of distinguishing words which 
it was felt desirable to keep distinct. Without in- 
quiring into the real origin of this s, which has formed 
the subject of violent disputes between Professors 
Pott and Curtins, we may take it for granted that the 
Sanskrit root smar is closely related to the root mar; 
nor is it difficult^ to discover how the meaning of 
smar, namely, to remember, could have bee^i ela- 
borated out of rruxr, to grind. We saw over and over 
again that the idea of melting glided into that of 
loving, hoping, and desiring, and we shall find that 
the original meanhig of smar in Sanskrit is to desire, 
to brood, not to remember.^ Thus Sanskrit smara is 
love, very much like the Lituanian meile^ love, i. e. 
melting. From this meaning of desiring, new mean- 
ings branched off, such as dwelling on, brooding over, 
musing over, and then recollecting. In the other 
Aryan languages the initial s does not appear. We 
have memor in Latin, memoria, memorare, all in the 
special sense of remembering ; but in Greek mermcdro 
means simplj^ I brood, I care, I mourn ; rnerimna is 

^ Ourtuis mentions smar as one of the roots wliicb, if not from the 
beginning, ‘ bad, at all events before the Aryan separation, assumed an 
entirely intellectual meaning.’ — G. E, i. 84. 

^ Panini, Dlia tiipaf Aa, 19, 46: *Bmrt adhyane, Vp. autkye,’ 
■which Colei jrooke translates by to regret or remember with tenderness. 
Madhava explains the term by utkaw^^a-phrvakaw smaranam, 
recollection preceded by longing. 
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Mety.md eyen mdrtj,, need not necessarily 
a mm who remembers, hut a man who eares 
cherish.!, who holds a thing.- ' 

Strange ^ it may seem, the same root which after 
expressing desiring and brooding, came to Lm W 

f A ^ ^ ffo back fo iha 

andamenlal idea of ,licb £ fa^wtt 

decay m an inti-ansitive sense TIn'o o r j x 
Hvely, would natumlly „„me to mean ’toTgl St 

^tidh. in Sanskrit means to forget marsh nr 

inyain. -“Ixerb, meaning 

chS oiToTllT it has been my 

ehiol object to trace the gmdual growth of ideas lb. 

clow progress of the mind from the sin.le t tb 

general, from the material to the sviritunl^ fv ^ 
conci-ete to the abstract. To rub down n-’ i v 
kads to the idea of propitiation; to wear oVor'S 
TOtbei are expressions applied to the consumino- feel 
ng of hopes deferred and hearts sickenino- and^idec 

ere. But whatever view we take, whether we look 

PyeUer, ^Uuo!e’ f ‘*^A7/)auA OS', 
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upon margr, mard, mardh, mars, marsh as sur- 
vivals of an even larger number of parallel roots, or 
as derivatives from one common root, we can hardly 
doubt their more or less distant relationship. And if 
that is granted, all we can do is to discover, if possi- 
ble, the more or less hidden passages through which 
the human mind arrived from one very simple concept, 
at ideas apparently so distant from one another as to 
remember, to forget, to die and to love, to hurt and 
to soften. 

The fates and fortunes of this one root mar form 
but a small chapter in the history and growth of the 
Aryan languages ; but we may derive from this small 
chapter some idea as to the power and elasticity of 
roots, and the unlimited sway of metaphor in the 
formation of new ideas. 

^ Tims Briigniaim, in his Q-rundrUs, § 404, takes marsh, to forget, as 
possibly formed by composition, mjsdo being assimilated to mrz-do. 
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]Locke on Iiang^uage. 

F ew philosophers have so clearly perceived the 
importance of language in all the operations of 
the human mind, few have so constantly insisted on 
the necessity of watching the influence of words on 
thought as Loche in his Essay concerning Human 
Understanding. Of the four books into which this 
great work is divided, one, the third, is entirely de- 
voted to Words or Language in general. At the time 
when Locke wrote^ but little attention had been paid 
to the philosophy of language, and the author, afraid 
that he might seem to have given more prominence 
to this subject than it deserved, thought it necessary 
to defend himself against such a charge in the fol- 
lowing words : — 

What I have here said concerning words in this third book 
will possibly be thought by some to be much more than what 
so slight a subject required. I allow it might be brought into 
a narrower compass ; hut I was willing to stay my reader on an 
argument that appears to me new, and a little out of the way 
(I am sure it is one I thought not of when I began to write) ; 
that by searching it to the bottom, and turning it on every side, 
some part or other might meet with every one’s thoughts, and 
give occasion to the most averse or negligent to reflect on a 
general miscarriage, which, though of great consequence, is 
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little taken notice of. When it is considered what a pudder is 
made about essences, and how much all sorts of knowledge, 
discourse, and conversation are pestered and disordered by the 
careless and confused use and application of words, it will, per- 
haps, be thought worth while thoroughly to lay it open. And 
I shall be pardoned if I have dwelt long on an argument which 
I think, therefore, needs to be inculcated ; because the faults 
men are usually guilty of in this kind are not only the greatest 
hindrances of true knowledge, but are so well thought of as to 
pass for it. Men would often see what a small pittance of 
reason and truth, or possibly none at all, is mixed with those 
huffing opinions they are swelled with, if they would but look 
beyond fashionable sounds, and observe what ideas are, or are 
not, comprehended under those words with which they are so 
armed at all points, and with which they so confidently lay 
about them. I shall imagine I have done some service to truth, 
peace, and learning, if, by an enlargement on this subject, I 
can make men reflect on their own use of language, and give 
them reason to suspect, that since it is frequent for others, it 
may also be possible for them, to have sometimes very good 
and approved words in their mouths and writings, wuth very 
uncertain, little, or no signification. And, therefore, it is not 
unreasonable for them to be wary herein themselves, and not to 
he unwilling to have these examined by others.^ 

And again, when summing up the results of his 
inquiries, Locke says : 

For since the things the mind contemplates are none of 
them, besides itself, present to the understanding, it is neces- 
sary that something else, as a sign or representation of the 
thing it considers, should be present to it ; and these are ideas. 
And because the scene of ideas that make one man’s thoughts 
cannot be laid open to tlie immediate view of another, nor laid 
up anywhere hut in the memory— a no very sure repository — 
therefore, to communicate our thoughts to one another, as well 
as record them for our owui use, signs of our ideas are also 
necessary. Those which men have found most convenient, and 

^ Locke, On the Undentandingt iii. 5, 16, 
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tlierefore generally make use of, are .articulate sounds. The 
consideration, then, of ideas and words as the great instruments of 
hnowledge, makes no despicable part of their consideration, who 
would take a vietv of human knowledge in the uhole extent of if. 
And, perhaps, if they were distinctly tveighed and duly considered 
they would afford us another soH of logic and critic, than what we 
have been hitherto acgtiainted tmih. 

But, although so strongly impressed with the im- 
portance which language, as such, claims in the ope- 
rations of the understanding, Locke himself never 
gave a clear definition of ideas as distinguished from 
words, and he never seemed to have perceived that the 
two are inseparable, that the one cannot exist with- 
out the other, and that an arbitrary imposition of 
articulate sounds to signify definite ideas, is an 
assumption unsupported by any evidence. Locke 
never seems to have realised the intricacies of the 
naming, or, as he would prefer to say, naines-giving 
process, and though he admits frequently the difliculty, 
nay, sometimes, the impossibility, of our handling any 
general ideas without the outward signs of language, 
he never questions for a moment the received theory 
that at some time or other in the history of the 
world men had accumulated a treasure of anonymous 
general conceptions, to which, when the time of in- 
tellectual and social intercourse had arrived, they 
skilfully attached those phonetic labels which we call 
words. 

The Historical School. 

The age in which Locke lived and wrote was not 
partial to those inquiiies into the early history of 
mankind which have, during the last two generations, 
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engaged the attention of the most eminent philoso- 
phers. Instead of gathering the fragments of the 
primitive language, poetry, and rehgion, not only of 
the Greeks and Romans, but of all the nations of the 
world, and instead of trying to penetrate, as far as 
possible, into the real and actual life of the fathers of 
the human race, and thus to learn how both in our 
thoughts and words we came to be what we are, the 
great schools of philosophy, in the 18th century were 
satisfied with building up theories how language 
might have sprung into life, how religion might have 
been revealed or invented, how mythology might 
have been put together by priests, or poets, or states- 
men, for the purposes of instruction, of amusement, 
or of fraud. Such systems, though ingenious and 
plausible, and still in full possession of many of our 
handbooks of history and philosophj^, will have to give 
way to the spirit of what may be called the ITistorical 
School of the 19th century. The principles of these 
two schools are diametrically opposed; the one begins 
with theoxies without facts, the other with facts with- 
out theories. The systems of Locke^ Voltaire, and 
Ronssetm, and in later times of Gomte, are plain, intelli- 
gible, and pei'fectly rational ; the facts collected by men 
like Wolf, Herder, Hiehuhr, F, Schlegel, W. von 
holdt, Bopp, B'lmiovf, Grimm, Bunsen, and others, are 
fragmentary, the inductions to which they point in- 
complete and obscure, and opposed to many of our 
received ideas. Nevertheless, the study of the anti- 
quity of man, the Palaeontology of the human mind, 
can never again be allowed to become the plaj^ground 
of mere theorisers, however bold and brilliant, but 
II. F f 
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must hencGfortli b© cultivated in accordance witli 
those principles that have produced rich harvests in 
other fields of inductive research. It is no want of 
respect for the great men of former ages to say that 
they would have written difierently if they had lived 
in our days. JjOcIcc^ with the results of Compaiative 
Philology before him, would have cancelled, I believe, 
the whole of his third book ‘ On the Human Under- 
standing;^ and even his zealous and ingenious pupil,. " 
Horne Tooke, would have given us a very different 
volume of ‘ Diversions of Parley But in spite of this, 
there are no books which with all their faults nay, 
on account of these very faults — are so instructive to 
the student of language as Locke's Essay, and Horne 
Tookes Diversions ; nay, there are many points bear- 
ing on the later growth of language which they have 
handled and cleared up with greater mastery than 
even those who came after them. 

Material Meaning of Words. 

Thus the fact that all words expressive of im- 
material conceptions are derived by metaphor from 
words expressive of sensuous ideas was for the first 
time clearly and definitely put forward by Locke, and 
is now fully confirmed by the researches of compa- 
rative philologists. All roots, i. e. all the material 
elements of language, are expressive of sensuous im- 
pressions, and of sensuous impressions only ; and as 
all words, even the most abstract and sublime, are 
derived from roots, comparative philology fully en- 
dorses the conclusions arrived at by Locke, This is 
what Locke says (iii. 2, 5) ; 
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It may also lead us a little toward the original of all our 
notions and knowledge, if we remark, how great a dependence 
our words have on common sensible ideas; and how those, 
which are made use of to stand for actions and notions quite 
removed from sense, have their rise from thence, and, from 
obvious sensible ideas, are transferred to more abstruse signifi- 
cations, and made to stand for ideas that come not under the 
cognisance of our senses: e.g. to imagine^ ap^prehencl, compre- 
hend,, adhere, conceive, instil, disgust, disturbance, tranquillity^ &:c., 
are all words taken from the operations of sensible things, and 
ai:)pliecl to certain modes of thinking. Spirit, in its primary 
signification, is breath ; angel, a messenger ; and I doubt not, 
but if we could trace them to their sources, we shoidd find, in all 
languages, the names which stand for things that fall not under 
our senses, to hare their first rise from sensible ideas. By which 
we may give soane kind of guess, what kind of notions they were 
and whence derived, which filled their minds, who were the 
first beginners of languages ; and how nature, even in the 
naming of things, unawares suggested to men the originals and 
principles of all their knowledge ; whilst, to give names, that 
might make known to others any operations they felt in them- 
selves, or any other ideas that come not under their senses, they 
w^'ere fain to borrow words from ordinaiy known ideas of sensa- 
tion, by that means to make others the more easily to conceive 
those operations they experimented in themselves, which made 
no outward sensible appearances ; and then, when they had got 
known and agreed names, to signify these internal operations 
of their own minds, they were sufficiently furnished to make 
known by words all their other ideas, since they could consist 
of nothing but either of outward sensible perceptions, or of the 
inward operations of their minds about them ; we having, as 
has been proved, no ideas at all, but what originally came either 
from sensible objects without, or what we feel within ourselves 
from the inward workings of our own spirits, of which we are 
conscious to ourselves within. 


This passage, though somewhat involved and ob- 
scure, is a classical passage, and has formed the 
subject of many commentaries, both favourable and 
F f a 



tinfavourable. Some of Locke’s followers, particularly 
Horne Tooko, used the statement that all abstract 
words had originally a material meaning, in. order to 
prove that all our knowledge was restricted to sen- 
suous knowledge ; and such wms the apparent cogency 
of their arguments, that, to the present day, those 
who are opposed to materialistic theories consider it 
necessary to controvert the facts alleged by Locke 
and Horne Tooke, instead of examining the cogency 
of the consequences that are supposed to flow from 
them. Now the facts stated by Locke seem to be 
above all doubt. Spiritiis is certainly derived from a 
verb sjnrare, which means to draw breath. The same 
applies to animus, Anionus, the mind, as Cicero says,^ 
is so called from cminia, air. The root is an, which in 


Sanskrit means to blow, and which has given rise to 


the Sanskrit and Greek words for wdnd, aii-ila and 
dn-emo8. Thus the Greek thymm, the soul, comes 
from ihjein, to rush, to move violently, the Sanskrit 
dhu, to shake. From dhfl we have in Sanskrit dhiili, 
dust, which comes from the same root, and dhuma, 
smoke, the Latin fumus. In Greek, the same root 
supplied thy ell a, storm -wind, and tliymos, the soul, as 
the seat of the passions. Plato guesses correctly 
when he says {Grat. p. 419) that thymos, soul, is so 
called aTTo Ov(r€m Koi 0(rm$ rys yjrvxvs. To imagine 
certainly meant in its original conception to make 
pictures, to picture to ourselves ; but even to picture 
is far too mixed an idea to have been expressed by a 


nescio,’ &e. 


I 


^ Cicero, Tiisctil. 5. 9, mh fin, Locke, Miman Understanding, ir. 
3, 6, note (ed. London, 1836, p. 412). ‘ Anima sit animus ignisve 
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s^imple root. Imago^ picture, stands for mimago, as 
iwoitor for the Greek mim^omaiy all from a 

root md, to measure, and therefore meaning originally 
to measure again and again, to copy, to imitate. To 
cqypi'ehend and to comprehend meant to grasp at a 
thing and to grasp a thing together; to adhere to 
one’s opinions was literally to stick to one’s opinions ; 
to conceive was to take and hold together ; to instil 
was to drop or pour in; to disgust was to create a 
bad taste ; to disturb was to throw into disorder ; 
and tranquillity was calmness, and particularly the 
smoothness of the sea. 

Look at any words expressive of objects -which 
cannot fall under the immediate cognisance of the 
senses, and you will not have much difficulty in test- 
ing the truth of Locke’s assertion that such words 
are invariably derived from others which originally 
were meant to express the objects of the senses. 

I begin with a list of Kafir metaphors : — 

"Words. Literal meaning. Figurative meaning. 

beta . . . beat .... punish 

dhlelana . . to eat together . . to be on terms of 

intercourse 

fa . to be dying . . to be sick 

hlala . . , to sit . , . .to dwell, live, con- 

tinue 

ihlati . . . bush .... refuge 

ingcala . . . flying- ant . . . uncommon dexterity 

inncwadi . . kind of bulbous plant book, glass 

inja . . . dog . . . .a dependant 

kolwa . . . to be satisfied , . to believe 

lila . . .to cry . , .to mourn 

mnaudi . . . sweet . ■ . . pleased, agreeable 

gauka . . . to be snapped asunder to be quite dead 
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Literal meaning. figurative meaning. 

• • * . . court messenger 

. to eat oneself . . to be proud 

. be does not see us . lie is above noticing 

'■ us ■ 

• give the ears . . listen attentively 

. to eat life . . .to live 

. to eat a person . , to confiscate bis pro- 

ukumgekeza inkloko.to break his head . to wiry one 
ukunuka umntu . to smell a person . to accuse one of 

■witchcraft ^ 

In New Guinea ‘ to have pity ’ can only be expressed 
by a woi d which means originally ‘ to have a stomach- 
ache.’- Our own word tHhulation, anxiety, is derived 
from tnhdmn, a sledge used by the ancient Romans 
for rubbing out the corn, consisting of a wooden plat- 
form, studded underneath with sharp pieces of flint 
01 with iion teeth.® The similarity between the state 
of mind that had to be expressed and the state of the 
grains of corn shaken in a trilmlum is evident, and 
so striking that, if once used, it was not likely to be 
forgotten again. This trihulum, again, is derived 
from the verb terere, to rub or giind. Tribulare is 
used by Tertullian in the sense of oppressing."^ Row 
suppose a man’s mind so oppressed with the weight of 
his former misdeeds that he can hardly breathe, or 
look up, or resist the pressure, but feels crushed and 
ground to^ dust within himself, that man would 
describe his state of mind as a state of contrition, 

^ Appleyarcl, 1. e, p. 70. 

I O®® I“*roduotion to Lawes, Motu Grammar, 1866. 

See White, Latin-English Dictionary,, s. v. 

Diez, Grammatil', p. 27. 


Words, 
umsila . 
zidhla . 
akasiboni 

nikela indlilebe 
ukudhla ubomi 
ukudhla umntu 
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which means ‘ being ground to pieces/ from the same 
verb terere, to grind. 

The French penser, to think, is the Latin 
which would mean to weigh, and lead us back to 
pendere, to lift, to weigh.^ ‘ To be in suspense ’ literally 
means to be hung up, and swaying to and fro. ' To 
suspend judgment' means to hang it up, to keep it 
from taking effect. 

Doubt, again, the Latin dubium, expresses literally 
the position between two points, from duo, just as 
the German Ziveifel points back to zuei, two. In 
Sanskrit doubt is expressed by s a ms ay a, i. e. lying 
together, or sand eh a, sticking together. 

To believe is generally identified with the German 
heliehen, to be pleased with a thing, or evUmben, to 
approve ; the Latin libet, it pleases. But to believe, 
well as the German glauben', meant originally more 
than simply to approve of a thing. Both words naust 
be traced back to the word lubh, which has retained 
its original meaning in the Sanskrit lob ha, dedre, 
and the Latin libido, violent, irresistible desire.^ The 
same root was afterwards taken to express that irre- 
sistible passion of the soul, which makes man break 
through the evidence of the senses and the laws of 
reason {credo quia ahsurdum), and drives him, by a 
power which nothing can control, to embrace some 
truth which alone can satisfy the natural cravings of 
his being. This is belief in its truest sense, though it 
dwindles down in the course of time to mean no more 

^ See Biographies of Words, p. 65. 

® ‘ Dei' Crlaiibe isfc wie die Liebe : er lasst sich niclit erzwingen * 
— Scbopenhauer, Barerga, ii. 326. 
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than to suppose, or to be pleased, just as I love, which 
IS derived from the same root as to believe, comes to 
1 like. 

Truth has been explained by Horne Tooke as that 
which a manj?wei/i. This, however, would explain 
very little. To troiv is but a derivative verb, mean- 
to make or hold a thing true. But what is true ? i 
Uroth. tnggw-s, is connected with the Sk. root 
to be firm, and meant originallv firm solid 

anything that will hold. ’ 

Another wmrd for true in Sanskrit is satya, an 
adjective formed from the participle present of the 
verb as, to be. Sat corresponds to the 
e/is, being; from to satya, true, the Greek 
. English i^ootk, as in soothsayer 

forsoo h, &c. If I say that sat corresponds to the Latin 
em the similarity may not seem very striking. Yet 
Latin ens clearly stands for sens, which appears in 
proi-sens. The nominative singular of sat is san 
because in Sanskrit we cannot have a word ending in 
ns. But the accusative sing, is santam=ee«toni 
the nom plnr. santa ==serUes; so that there can be 


was meant to ezpree. the Greek ci^ia, in which ease E on^M P, 
been Seneca, 58, holds Cic’ero respi^ fcr rhf 
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And liow did language express wliat, if it were a 
rational conception at all, would seem to be the most 
iniioaterial of all conceptions — namely, nothing h It 
was expressed in the only way in which it could he 
expressed — namely, by the negation of, or the com- 
parison with, something real and tangible.^ It w’-as 
called in Sanskrit a sat, that which is not; in Latin 
nildl, i. e. nihiluni,^ which stands for nifUum, i.e. ne- 
fthim, and means ‘ not a thread or shred.’ In French 
rien is actually a mere corruption of rem, the accusa- 
tive of res, and retains its negative sense even without 
the negative particle by which it was originally 
preceded. Thus ne-pas is non-passnm, not a step ; 
ne-p>ovnt is non-2mnctiivi, not a point. The French 
■neant, Italian niente, are the Latin non ens. And 

^ ^Deuique vox lisec nihil nomen est, rei tamen nomen esse non potest. 
Nam si e. g. subducentes binarium et ternarium ex quinario, non vide- 
miis iilluiu residuum, si illius subductione ineminisse velimus, oratio 
lisec nihil residautn eat, et in ilia nomen nihil inutile non est. Propter 
eandein rationem etiani minus qimn nihil dicetur recta de residue, ubi 
inajus detraliitur a niinore. Hujusmodi enim residua doctrinae causa 
fingit sibi animus, cupitque, quoiies opus est, in memoriam revocare/ 
Hobbes, Logica, i . 2, 6. 

® Of. Kulin, Zeitschrift, i. 544. Dietrich, mentions similar cases of 
shortening, such as cogfiltm and nOhts, pej^ro and j'&ro, Bopp has 
clearly given up the etymology of nihil j which he proposed in the first 
edition of his Comparative Grammar y as it is suppressed in the second. 
It is to be regretted that Mr. White, in his Latin- English JHc- 
Honarpy should continue to quote from the first edition only of Bopp’s 
work. As to h taking the place of/, we know that in Spanish Latin / 
is frequently represented by h, e.g. hahlar ^fahulari, hijo~ filing, 
hieTro^ferruniy Mlo—Jiliim, Instead oifiUi we find lK\l in Trinckercty 
p. 194. In Latin itself, too, these two letters are occasionally inter- 
changed. Instead of hi reus, the Sabines said/rc«s ; instead of hosdiis, 
foedm ; instead of harena, /arena. Nay, double forms are mentioned 
in Latin, such as hordeum Mid fordeum ; hostis and/os/«*s; hariolus 
midfarlohtis. See Corssen, Amsprache der Lateinischen Sprache, p, 46, 
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now observe for a moment how fables will grow up 
under the charm of language. It was perfectly cor- 
rect to say, ‘ I give you nothing,’ i. e, ^ I give you not 
eveii a shred.’ Here we are speaking of a relative 
nothing ; in fact, we only deny something, or decline 
to give something. It is likewise perfectly correct 
to say, on stepping into an empty room, 'There is 
nothing here/ meaning not that there is absolutely 
nothing, but only that things which we expect to 
find in a room are hot there. But by dint of using 
such phrases over and over again, a vague idea is 
gradually formed in the mind of a Nothing, and XiMl 
becomes the name of something positive and real. 
People at a very early time began to talk of the 
Nothing,'* as if it were a something ; and they 
gradually brought themselves to tremble at the idea 
of anriikiUition — an idea utterly inconceivable, except 
in the brain of a madman. Annihilation, if it meant 
anything, could etymologically — and in this case, we 
may add^ logical^ too — mean nothing but to be re- 
duced to a something which is not a shred — surely no 
very fearful state, considering that in strict logic it 
would comprehend the wdiole realm of existence, ex- 

^ Mill on Hamilton, p. 346, quotes Hamilton as saying: ‘We can 
conceive no real annihilation, no absolute sinking of something into 
nothing.’ Mill says : ‘ If our incapacity of conceiving annihilation only 
means that we cannot represent to ourselves an universe devoid of 
existence, I do not deny it. Whatever else we may suppose removed, 
there always remains the conception of empty space, and Sir W. H. is 
probably right in his opinion, that we cannot imagine even empty space 
without clothing it mentally with some sort of colour or figure. But we 
can conceive both a beginning and an end to all physical existence. 
As a mere hypothesis, the notion that matter cannot be annihilated, 
arose early.’ 
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clusiye only of wliat is meant by shred. Yet what 
speculations, what fears, what ravings, have sprung 
from this word Mkil—a, mere word, and nothing 
else ! We see things grow and decay, we witness the 
birth and death of living things, but we never see 
anything lost or annihilated. Now, what does not 
fall within the cognisance of our senses, and what 
contradicts every principle of our reasoning faculties, 
has no right to be expressed in language. We may 
use the names of material objects to express im- 
material objects, if they can be rationally conceived. 
We can conceive, for instance, powers not within the 
ken of our senses, yet endowed with a material reality. 
We can call them spirits, literally breezes, though we 
understand perfectly well that by spirits we mean 
something else than mere breezes. We can call 
them shadoivs or shadeSj though we mean something 
very different from a mere negation of light. But a 
Nothing, an absolute Nothing, that is neither visible, 
nor conceivable, nor imaginable, ought never to have 
found expression, ought never to have been admitted 
into the dictionary of rational beings. 

Now, if we consider how people talk about the 
Nothing, how poets make it the subject of the most 
harrowing strains how it has been, and still is, one 
of the principal ingredients in most systems of philo- 
sophy — nay, how it has been dragged into the domain 
of religious thought, and, under the name of Nir v^^i a, 

^ ^ The thought of an immense abysmal Nothing is awful, only less 
so than that of All and God ; and thus a grain of sand, being a fact, a 
reality, rises before us into something prodigious and immeasurable — 
a fact that opposes and counterbalances the immensity of non-existence.* 
— Thoughts and Images. 
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has become the highest goal of millions among the 
followers of Buddha — we may perhaps, even at 
thi>s preliminary stage of our inquiries, begin to 
appreciate the power of language over thought, and 
feel less vsurprise at the ancient nations for having 
allowed the names of natural objects, the sky, the 
sun, the moon, the dawn, and winds, to assume the 
character of supernatural powers or divine person- 
alities, or for having offered worship and sacrifice 
to such abstract names as Fate, Justice, or Victory. 
There is as much mythology in our use of the word 
Nothing as in the most absurd portions of the mytho- 
logical phraseology of India, Greece, and Rome; and 
if we ascribe the former to a disease of language, the 
causes of which we are able to explain, we shall have 
to admit that, in the latter, language has reached to 
an almost delirious state, and has ceased to be what 
it was meant to be, the expression of the impressions 
received through the senses, or of the conceptions of 
a rational mind. 

B.ut to return to Locke’s statement, that all names 
of i'nimaterial objects are derived from the names of 
material objects. Many philosophers, as I remarked, 
instead of grappling manfully with the conclusions 
that are supposed to flow from Locke’s observation, 
have preferred to question the accuracy of his obser- 
vation. 

Cousiai and nocke. 

Victor CoiMsmt in his ‘Lectures on the History of 
Philosophy during the Eighteenth Century/ ^ endea- 

1 Paris, 1841. Vol ii. p. 274. 
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vours to controvert Locke’s assertion by the following 
process : — 

I shall give you two words (he says), and I shall ask you to 
trace them back to primitive words expressive of sensible ideas. 
Take the word Je, I. This word, at least in all languages known 
to me, is not to be reduced, not to be decomposed, primitive ; 
and it expresses no sensible idea, it represents nothing hut the 
meaning which the mind . attaches to it ; it is a pure and true 
sign, without any reference to any sensible idea. The word 
etre, to be, is exactly in the same case ; it is primitive and' 
altogether intellectual. I know of no language in which the 
French verb eire is rendered by a corresponding word that ex- 
presses a sensible idea ; and therefore it is not true that all the 
roots of language, in their last analysis, are signs of sensible 
ideas. 

Now it must be admitted that the French vrhicli 
is the Sanskrit ah am, is a word of doubtful etymo- 
logy. It belongs to the earliest formations of Aryan 
speech, and we need not wonder that even in Sanskrit 
the materials out of which this pronoun was formed 
should have disappeared. We can explain in English 
such words as myself or your honour ; but we could 
not attempt, with the means supplied by English 
alone, to analyse /, tliou^ and he. It is the same with 
the Sanskrit a ham, a word carried down by the 
stream of language from such distant ages, that even 
the Fed as, as compared with them, are but, as it were, 
of yesterday. But though the etymology of ah am 
is doubtful, it has never been doubtful to any scholar 
that, like all other w"ords,it must have an etymology; 
that it must be derived either from a predicative or 
from a demonstrative root. Those who would derive 
a ham from a predicative rooty have thought of the 
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root ah, to breathe, to speak.^ Those who would 
derive it from a demonstrative root, refer us to the 
Vedic gha^ the later ha, this, used like the Greek o§e. 
We vsaw before how the pronoun of the first person is 
expressed in Chinese, and although such expressions 
as ‘ servant says,’ instead of ^ I say,’ may seem to us 
modern and artificial, they are not so in Chinese, 
and show at all events that even so colourless an idea 
as 1 may meet with signs sufficiently pale and faded 
to express it.^ 

With regard to itre, to be, the case is different. 
Mre ^ is the Latin esse, changed into essere and con- 
tracted. The root, therefore, is as, which, in all the 
Aryan languages, has supplied the material for the 
auxiliary verb. Now, even in Sanskrit, it is true, 
this root as is completely divested of its material 
character; it means to he, and nothing else. But 
there is in Sanskrit a derivative of the root as, 
namely, avSu, and in this asu, which means the vital 
breath, the original meaning of the root as has been 

^ I tlionglit; it possible, in my HMoiy qfSaiislcrlt Literature, p. 21, 
to connect ab-am witli Sanskrit aba, I said, Greek Latin ajo and 
nego, nay, with Gothic aJima (instead of agma), spirit ; but I do so no 
longer. Nor do I accept the opinion of Benfey (Sanshr it GrammaiiJc, 
§ 773), who derives aham from the pronominal root gha with a pro- 
sthetic a. It is a word which, for the present, must remain without a 
genealogy. 

2 Jean Paul, in his Levana, p. 32, says, ^ I ” is — excepting God, the 
true I and true Thou at once — the highest and most incomprehensible 
that can be uttered by language, or contemplated. It is there all at 
once, iis the whole realm of truth and conscience, which, without I,” 
is nothing. We must ascribe it to God, as well as to unconscious 
beings, if we want to conceive the being of the One, and the existence 
of the others.’ 

^ Cf, Diez, Lexicon, s, v« ^ essere.* 
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preserved. As, in order to give rise to such a noun 
as asu, must have meant to breathe, then to live, then 
to exist, and it must have passed through all these 
stages before it could have been used as the abstract 
auxiliary verb which we find not only in Sanskrit, 
but in all Aryan languages. Unless this one deriva- 
tive asu, life, had been preserved in Sanskrit, it 
would have been impossible to guess the original 
material meaning of the root as, to be ; yet even then 
the student of language -would have been justified in 
postulating such a meaning. And even in French, 
though Stre may seem an entirely abstract word, the 
imperfect fetais, the participle ete, like the Spanish 
estaha and estado, are clearly derived from Latin 
stare, to stand, and show how easily so definite an 
idea as to starul may dwindle down to the abstract 
idea of being. If we look to other languages, we shall 
find again and again the French verb St re rendered 
by corresponding "words that expressed originally a 
sensible idea. Our verb to be is derived from Sanskrit 
bhu, which, as we learn from Greek meant 

originally to grow.^ I was is connected with the 
Gothic ivisan, which means to dtvelL 

But though on this point the student of language 
must side with Locke, and admit, without one single 
exception, the material character of all words, nothing 
can be more convincing than the manner in \vhich 
Victor Cousin disposes of the conclusions which some 
philosophers, though certainly not Locke himself, 
seem inclined to draw from such premises. 

^ See M. M.’s on the Aryan and Ahonginal Languages of India, 
p. 344. 





Further (he 'writes) even if this were true, and absolutely 
true, which is uot the case, we could conclude no more than 
this. Man is at first, by the action of all his faculties, carried 
out of himself and toward the external world ; the phenoiiiena 
of the external world strike him first, and hence these pheno- 
mena receive the first names. The first signs are borrowed 
from sensible objects, and they are tinged to a certain extent 
by their colours. Wlien man aftei’wards turns back on himself, 
and lays hold more or less distinctly of the intellectual pheno- 
mena which he had always, though somewhat vaguely, per- 
ceived; if, then, he wants to give expression to the new 
phenomena of mind and soul, analogy leads him to connect the 
signs he seeks with those he already possesses : for analogy is 
the law of each growing or developed language. Hence the 
metaphors to which our analysis traces back most of the signs 
and names of the most abstract moral ideas. 

Nothing can be truer than the caution thus given 
by Cousin to those who would use Locke's observation 
as an argument in favour of a one-sided sensualistic 
philosophy. 

The Power of Metaphor. 

Metaphor is one of the most powerful engines in 
the construction of human speech, and without it we 
can hardly imagine how any language could have 
progressed beyond the simplest rudiments. Metaphor 
generally means the transferring of a name from the 
object to which it properly belongs to other objects 
which strike the mind as in some way or other par- 
ticipating in the peculiarities of the first object. 
The mental process which gave to the root mar the 
meaning of to propitiate was no other than this, that 
men perceived some analogy between the smooth 
surface produced by rubbing and polishing and the 
smooth expression of countenance, the smoothness of 
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voice, and the calmness of looks produced even in an 
enemy by kind and gentle words. Thus, when -we 
speak of a crane, we apply the name of a bird to an 
engine. People were struck with some kind of simi- 
larity between the long4egged bird picking up his 
food with his long beak and their rude engines for 
lifting weights. In Greek, too, geranos has both 
meanings. This is metaphor. Again, cutting remarks, 
glowing words, fervent prayers, slashing articles, all 
are metaphor. Sj)iritus in Latin meant originally 
blowing, or wind. But when the principle of life 
wdthin man or animal had to be named, its outward 
sign, namely, the breath of the mouth, was naturally 
chosen to express it. Hence in Sanskrit asu, breath 
and life ; in Latin spiritus^ breath and life. Again, 
when it was perceived that there was something else 
to be named, not the mere animal life, but that which 
was supported by this animal life, the same word was 
chosen, in the Modern Latin dialects, to express the 
spiritual as opposed to the mere material or animal 
element in man. All this is metaphor. 

We read in the Veda, ii. 3, 4:^ — ‘Who saw the 
first-born when he who had no form (lit. hones) bore 
him that had form? Where was the breath (asu/i), 
the blood (asrik), the self (atm a) of the earth 1 
Who went to ask this from any that knew it 1 ’ 

Here breathy blood, self are so many attempts at 
expressing what we should now call cause. 

Tlie MetaplLoricaa Period. 

But let us now consider for a moment that what 

M. M.., History of SansJtrit Literature, p. iO. 
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philosophers, and particularly Locke, have pointed out 
as a peculiarity of certain words, such as to apprehendi 
to comprehend^ to understandy to fcdJiom, to imagine, 
S2nrit, emd angel, must have been, in reality, a 
peculiarity of a whole period in the early history of 
speech. No advance was possible in the intellectual 
life of man without metaphor. Most roots that have 
yet been discovered, had originally a material meaning. 
We meet with roots meaning to strike, to bend, to 
break, to clean, to join, to lick, to pound, but we 
never meet with primitive roots expressive of actions 
or states that do not fall under the cognisance of the 
senses. Sometimes their meaning is more special, and 
then becomes generalised ; sometimes it is general, and 
becomes specialised,^ Language has been a very good 
housewife to her husband, the human Mind ; she has 
made very little go a long way. With a very small 
store of such material roots as we just mentioned, she 
has furnished decent clothing for the numberless off- 
spring of the Mind, leaving no idea, no sentiment 
unprovided for, except, perhaps, the few which, as we 
are assured by some poets, are inexpressible. 

Thus from roots meaning to be bright, to sparkle, 
names were formed for sun, moon, stars, the eyes of 
man, gold, silver, play, joy, happiness, love. With 
roots meaning to strike, it was possible to name an 
axe, the thunderbolt, a fist, a paralytic stroke, a strik- 
ing remark, and a stroke of business. From roots 
meaning to go, names were derived for clouds, for 
ivy, for creepers, serpents, cattle, and chattel, inove- 


Se© Science of Thoughty p. 641. 
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able and immoveable property. With a root meaning 
to crumble, expressions were formed for sickness and 
death, for evening and night, for old age, and for the 
fall of the year. 

Badical and Poetical Metaphor. 

We must now endeavour to distinguish between 
two kinds of metaphor, which I call radical and 
2^oetical, I call it radical metaphor when a root 
which means to shine is applied to form the names, 
not only of the fire or the sun, but of the spring 
of the year, the morning light, the brightness of 
thought, or the joyous outburst of hymns of praise. 
Ancient languages are brimful of such metaphors, 
and under the microscope of the etymologist almost 
every word discloses traces of its first metaphorical 
conception. 

From this we must distinguish poetical metaphor, 
namely, when a noun or verb, ready made and as- 
signed to one definite object or action, is transferred 
poetically to another object or action. For instance, 
when the rays of the sun are called the hands or 
fingers of the sun, the noun which means hand or 
finger existed ready made, and was, as such, trans- 
ferred poetically to the stretched out rays of the sun. 
By the same process the clouds are called mountains, 
the rain-clouds are spoken of as cows with heavy 
udders, the thunder-cloud as a goat or as a goat- 
skin, the sun as a horse, or as a bull, or as a giant 
bird, the lightning as an aiTow, or as a serpent. 

What applies to nouns, applies likewise to verbs. 
A verb such as ‘ to give birth ^ is used, for instance, 
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of the night producing, or, more correctly, preceding 
the day, as well as of the day preceding the night. 
The sun, under one name, is said to beget the dawn, 
because the approach of daylight gives rise to the 
dawn; under another name the sun is said to love 
the dawn, because he follows her as a bridegroom 
follows after his bride; and lastly,, the sun is said to 
destroy the dawn, because the dawn disappears as 
soon as the sun has risen. From another point of 
view the dawn may be said to give birth to the sun, 
because the sun seems to spring from her lap ; she 
may be said to die or disappear after having given 
birth to her brilliant son, because as soon as the sun 
is born, the dawn must vanish. All these metaphors, 
however fuU of contradictions, were perfectly in- 
telligible to the ancient poets, though to our modern 
understanding they are frequently riddles difficult to 
solve. We read in the Bigveda (x. 189y where the 
sunrise is described, that the dawn comes near to the 
sun, and breathes her last when the sun draws his 
first breath. The commentators indulge in the most 
fanciful explanations of this expression without sus- 
pecting the simple conception of the poet, which after 
all is very natural, namely that the dawn vanishes 
after the sun has risen. 

Let us consider, then, that there was, necessarily 
and really, a period in the history of our race when 
all the thoughts that went beyond the narrow horizon 
of our evei'y-day life had to be expressed by means 
of metaphors, and that these metaphors had not yet 


^ See M. M., Die Todtenhedattung der Bmlmanen, p. xi. 
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become what they are to ns, mere conventional and 
traditional expressions, but were felt and understood 
half in their original and half in their modified cha- 
racter. We shall then perceive that such a period of 
thought and speech must be marked by features very 
different from those of any later age. 

Homonymy and Polyonymy. 

One of the first results would naturally be that 
objects in themselves quite distinct, and originally 
conceived as distinct by the human intellect, would 
nevertheless receive the same name. If there was a 
root meaning to shine forth, to revive, to gladden, that 
root might be applied to the dawn, as the burst of 
brightness after the dark night, to a spring of water, 
gushing forth from the rock and gladdening the heart 
of the traveller, and to the spring of the year, that 
awakens the earth after the death-like rest of winter.^ 
The spring of the year, the spring of water, the day- 
spring, would thus, though for different reasons, go by 
the same name, they would be what Aristotle calls 
hoononyma or namesakes. On the other hand, the 
same object might strike the human mind in various 
ways. The sun might be called the warming and 
generating, but likewise the scorching and killing; 
the sea might be called the banier as well as the 
bridge, and the high-road of commerce ; the clouds 
might be spoken of as bright cows with heavy udders, 
or as dark and roaring demons. Every day that dawns 
in the morning might be called the twin of the night 


^ See M. M., in ZeiUcliriftj xix. 44. 
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that follows the day, or all the days of the year might 
he called brothers or so many head of cattle which are 
driven to their heavenly pasture every morning, and 
shut up in the dark stable of Augeias at night. In 
this manner one and the same object would receive 
many names, or would become, as the Stoics called 
it, polyonymoits, many-named — having many aMases. 

Now it has always been pointed out as a peculiarity 
of what we call ancient languages, that they have 
many words for the same thing, these words being 
vsometimes called synonymes ; niidlihewi^Q, that their 
words have frequently very numerous meanings. Yet 
what we call ancient languages, such as the Sanskrit 
of the Vedas or the Greek of Homer, are in reality 
very modern languages ; that is to say, they show 
clear traces of having passed through many, many 
successive periods of growth and decay, before they 
became what we know them to be in the earliest 
literary documents of India and Greece. What, then, 
must have been the state of these languages in their 
earlier periods, before many names, that might have 
been and were applied to various objects, were re- 
stricted to one object, and before each object, that 
might have been and was called by various names, 
was reduced to one name! Even in our days we 
confess that there is a great deal in a name ; how 
much more must that have been the case during the 
primitive ages of man’s childhood 1 

TSxe MytMc Period. 

The period in the history of language and thought 
which I have thus endeavoured to describe as cliarac- 
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terised by what we may call two tendencies, the 
homonyraoiis and the polyonymou^j^ I shall hence- 
forth call the mythic or mythological and I 

shall try to show how much of what has hitherto been 
a riddle in the origin and spread of myths becomes 
perfectly intelligible, if considered in connection with 
the early phases through which language and thought 
must necessarily pass. 

Before I enter, however, on a fuller explanation of 
my meaning, I think it right to guard from the be- 
ginning against two mistakes, to which the name of 
Mythic Peciod might possibly give rise. What I call 
a period is not so in the strict sense of the word: it 
has no fixed limits that could be laid down with 
chronological accuracy. There is a time in the early 
history of all nations in which the mythological cha- 
racter predominates to such an extent that we may 
speak of it as the mythological period, just as we 
might call the age in which we live , the age of dis- 
coveries. But the tendencies which characterise the 
mythological period, though they necessarily lose 
much of that power wutli which, at one time, they 
swayed every intellectual movement, continue to 
work under different disguises in all ages, even in 
our own, though perhaps the least given to metaphor, 
poetry, and mythology. 

Secondly, when I speak of a mythic period, I do 
not use mythic in the restricted sense in which it is 
generally^ used, namely, as being necessarily connected 
with stories about gods, heroes, and heroines. In 

^ Be Civ, Dei, vii. 16 : * Et aliqiiarido unum deum res 

plures, jdiquando imam rein deos plures facimit.' 
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tlie sense in -whicli I nse mythic, it is applicable to 
every sphere of ' thought and every class of words, 
though, from reasons to be explained hereafter, 
religious ideas are most liable to mythological ex- 
pression. Whenever any word, that was at first *used 
metaphorically, is used without a clear conception of 
the steps that led from its original to its metaphorical 
meaning, there is danger of mythology ; whenever 
those steps are forgotten and artificial steps put in 
their places, we have mythology, or, if I may say so, 
we have diseased language, whether that language 
refers to religious or secular interests. Why I use the 
term mythic or mythological in this wide sense, a 
sense not justified by Greek or Roman usage, will 
appear when we come to see how what is commonly 
called mythology is but a part of a much more 
general phase through which all language has at 
one time or other to pass. 

After these preliminary remarks, I now proceed to 
examine some cases of what I called radical and 
/poetical metaphor. 

Cases of Badical Metaplior. 

Cases of radical metaphor, though numerous in 
radical and agglutinative languages, ai-e less frequent 
in inflectional languages, such as Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin. Nor is it diflicult to account for this. It was 
the very inconvenience caused by words which failed 
to convey distinctly the intention of the speaker that 
gave the impulse to that new phase of life in language 
which we call inflectional. Because it was felt to be 
important to distinguish between the bright one, i.e. 
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tlie sun, and the hrigM one^ i. e. the day, and the 
bright one, i. e. wealth, therefore the root vas, to he 
bright, was modified by inflection, and broken up into 
Vi-vas-vat, the sun, vas-ara, day, vas-u, wealth. 
In a radical and in many an agglutinative language, 
the mere root vas would have been considered 
sufficient to express, pro re natci, any one of these 
meanings. Yet inflectional languages, too, yield fre- 
quent instances of radical metaphor, some of which, 
as we shall see, have led to very ancient misunder- 
standings, and, in course of time, to mythology. 

There is, for instance, in Sanskrit, a root ark or 
ar/i', which means to be bright; but, like most 
primitive verbs, it is used both in a transitive and 
intransitive sense, thus meaning both to he bright and 
to make bright Only 'to make bright’ meant more 
in that ancient language than it means with us. To 
make bright meant to cheer, to gladden, to celebrate, 
to glorify, and it is constantly used in these different 
senses by the ancient poets of the Veda. Now, by a 
very simple and intelligible process, the meaning of 
this root ar/t; might be transferred to the sun, or the 
moon, or the" stars; all of them might be called 
or rik without any change in the outward appear- 
ance of the root. For all we know, rik, as a sub- 
stantive, may really have conveyed all these meanings 
during the earliest period of the Aryan languages. 
But if we look at the fully developed branches of 
that famil}^ of speech, we find that in this, its sim- 
plest form, rik has been divested of all meanings 
except one; it only means a song of praise, a h^^n, 
that gladdens the heart and brightens the counte- 
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nance of the or that makes their power efful- 
gent and manifest.^ The other meanings, however, 
which rih might have expressed were not entirely 
given up ; they were only rendered more definite by 
new and distinct grammatical modifications of the 
same root. Thus, in order to express light or ray, 
ar/vi was formed, a masculine, and very soon also a 
neuter, ar/cis. Neither of these nouns is ever used 
in the sense of praise which clings to rik; they 
have only the sense of light and splendour. 

Again, quite regularly, a new derivative was formed, 
namely, arka/?., a masculine. This likewise means 
light, or ray of light, but it has been fixed upon as 
the proper name of the light of lights, the sun. Ar- 
'ki,h, then, by a very natural metaphor, became one of 
the many names of the sun ; but by another metaphor, 
which we explained before, ark a/?., with exactly the 
same accent and gender, was also used in the sense of 
hymn of praise. Now here we have a clear case of 
radical metaphor in Sanskrit. It was not the noun 
arkaZ'-, in the sense of sun, that was, by a bold flight 
of fancy, transferred to become the name of a hymn of 
praise, nor vice versa. The same root arA, under ex- 
actly the same form, was bestowed independently on 
two distinct conceptions. If the reason of the inde- 
pendent bestowal of the same root on these two dis- 
tinct ideas, sun and hytnn, was forgotten, there was 
danger of mythology, and we actually find in India 

* The passage in the Va^jravSaneyi Sanhita, 13, 39, ^r'ih6 tva 
rn/ij4 tvil/ contains either an isolated remnant of the original import 
of the root, preserved in a proverbial phrase, or it is a mere etymological 
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that a myth sprang up^ and that hymns of praise were 
fabled to have proceeded from, or to have originally 
been revealed by, the sun. 

. The Ctreat Bearp- . " 

diir root ar/c offers ns another instance of the same 
kind of metaphor, bnt slightly differing from that 
just examined. From r 2% in the sense of shining, it 
was possible to form a derivative rikt a, in the sense 
of lighted up, or bright. This foi*m does not exist in 
Sanskrit ; but as kt in Sanskrit is liable to bo changed 
into ks/ we may recognise in riksha the same de- 
rivative of f ik. .Eiksha, in the sense of bright, has 
become the name of the bear, though it is difficult to 
say for what reason, whether from his bright eyes or 
from his brilliant tawny fur.^ The same name 
riksha was given in Sanskrit to the stars, the 

^ Kuhn, in the ZeitscJirift filr die WUsenschaft cler Sprache, i. 155, 
was the first to point out the identity of Sk. rtksha and Greek dp/cros 
in their mythological application. He proYed that ksh in Sanskrit 
represented an original kt, in taks h an, carpenter, Gr. TiKTOJv ; in 
kshi, to dwell, ktig} ; in vakshas, Lat. pectus (?). Curtius, in his 
GmndziujCi added ksh<an, to kill, Gr. arav ; Aufrecht (Kuhn’s Ze?*/- 
schrift, viii. 71), kshi, to kill, ktl in ktIwviu ; Leo Meyer (v. 374), 
kshani, earth, Gr. To these may be added kshi, to possess, or 

kshaya = /rrdo/^ai ; and perhaps kshu, to sneeze, TTTucy, to spue, if it 
stands for /crvcu. In also, the root may be kshi ; ksh i y ate, he 

■perishes.'. 

“ Grimm (D.TK. s. v. Auge and Bar) compares 7*^ksha, Bar, not 
only witli dp/croy, ursus, Lit. loMs (instead of oVcis, orJcis)j Irish art 
(instead of arct), but also with Old High-German eluho^ which is not 
the i)ear, but the elk, the aloes described by Osesar, i?. G> vi. 27. This 
alcesj however, the Old High-German elaho, would agree better with 
risQ, or risysb, some kind of roebuck, mentioned in the Yeda (Bv. Yiii. 
4, 10). Maud, the Butch name for elk, comes from the Lituanian 
elms. Buss, olene, a stag. In German this word has become Elen. Mendy 
and Elentie?'j in French elan. 
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bright ones. It is used as a masculine and neuter in 
the later Sanskrit, as a masculine only in the Veda. 
In one passage of the Rigveda, i. 24, 10, we read as 
follows: — ‘These stars fixed high above, which are 
seen by night, whither did they go by day ? ’ The com- 
mentator, it is curious to observe, is not satisfied here 
with this translation of riksha in the sense of stars 
in general, but appeals to the tradition of the Vaga- 
saneyins, in order to show that the stars here called 
rikshas, are the same constellation which in later 
Sanskrit is called ‘the Seven i2ishis,’ or ‘ the Seven 
Sages.’ They are the stars that never seem to set 
during the night, and therefore the question whither 
they went by day would naturally suggest itself to 
people in the North of India. Anyhow, the tradition 
is there, and the question is whether it can be ex- 
plained. Now, remember, that the constellation here 
called the iJikshas, in the sense of the bright ones, 
would be homonymous in Sanskrit with the Bears. 
Remember also, that, apparently without rhyme or 
reason, the same constellation is called by Greeks and 
Romans the Bear, in the singular, drJctos and ursa. 
There may be some similarity between that constella- 
tion and a waggon or wain, but there is hardly any 
to a bear.^ Observe now the almost spontaneous 

^ The following facts would seem to qualify this statement. I find 
in the Journal of the Asiat, 8oc. of Bengal (1865, p. 235), that the 
Karens call the Great Bear the Elephant. The pole star is a mouse 
crawling into the elephant^s trunk. Mr. Tylor sent me a curious ex- 
tract from Charlevoix, et Baser, gen. de la Nouvelle-France] 

Paris, 1744 ; vol. vi. p. 148 : ‘ Ils donnent le nom d’Oiirs aux quatre 
premieres de ce que nous appelons la grande Ourvse ; les trois, qui com- 
posent sa queue ou qui font le train du Chariot de David, sont, selon 
eux, trois Chasseurs, qui poursuivent FOurs ; et la petite etoile, qui 
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growth of mythology. The name riksha was ap- 
plied to the bear in the sense of the blight fuscous 
animal, and in that sense it became most popular in 
the later Sanskrit, and in Greek and Latin. The same 
name, in the sense of the bright ones, had been applied 
by the Vedic poets to the stars in general, and more 
particularly to that constellation w^-hich, in the nor- 
thern parts of India, was the most prominent. The 
etymological meaning of riksha, as simply the 
bright stars, was forgotten, the popular meaning of 
riksha, bear, was known to everybody. And thus 
it happened that when the Greeks had left their cen- 
tral home and settled in Europe, they retained the 
name of Arldos for the same unchanging stars, but 
not knowing why these stars had originally received 
that name, they ceased to speak of them as dvHoi^ or 
many bears, and spoke of them as the Bear, the Great 

accompagne celle du milieu, est la Chaudibre, dent le second est chargd. 
Les sauvages de i’Acadie nommoient tout simplement cetfce constella- 
tion et la suivante la grande et la petite Ourse ; mais ne pourroit-on 
pas juger que, quand ils parloient ainsi an sieiir Lescarbot, ils ne r^pd- 
toient que ce qu’ils avoient oui dire plusieurs Frangpis ? ’ 

This last suspicion ought no doubt to be taken into account, but the 
following- extract from Cotton Mather’s The Life and Death of the Lew 
Mr. John Eliot, 3rd. ed. London, 1694, p. 86, seems to confirm the 
statement : * Their division of time is by sleeps, and moons, and winters ; 
and, by lodging abroad, they have somewhat observed the motions of 
the stars; among which it lias been surprising unto me to find, that 
they have always called Charles’ Wain by the name Emlctinnaicaw, or 
the Bear.’ Roger Williams, also, in his Ke^ into the Lamjnage of 
America (Narragansett Club), voL i. p. 24, says : ‘ As the Greekes and 
other Nations, and onr selves call the Seven Starres (or Charles Waine) 
the Beare, so doe they Mode or Jdatthunnatoaw, the Beare.’ Lastly, 
Cranz, in his Ordnland (Barby, 1765, p. 294), says : * Den Bternen 
geben sie auch besondere Namen. Ursa major heisst bei ihnen Tuhto, 
das .Rennthier ; die Siebensteime Kellulchusett d. i, einige Hunde, die 
einen Biiren hetzen, nnd nach denselben rechnen sie die Kachtzeiten.’ 
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to the exact etymological meaning of riksha, bear. 
We do not see why of all other animals the bear 
should have been called the bright animal.^ It is 
true that the reason of many a name is beyond our 
reach, and that we must frequently rest satisfied with 
the fact that such a name is derived from such a root, 
and therefore had originally such a meaning. The 
bear was the king of beasts with many northern 
nations, who did not know the lion ; and it would be 
equally difficult to say why the ancient Germans 
called him GoldfusZf golden-footed. But even if the 
derivation of r^ksha from ar/j had to be given up, 
the later chapters in the history of the word would 
still remain the same. We should have riksha, star, 
derived from ar/j, to shine, mixed up with r-tksha, 
bear, derived from some other root, such as, for in- 
stance, ars" or Tis, to hurt ; but the reason why cer- 
tain stars were afterwards conceived as bears would 
not be affected by this. It should also be stated that 
the bear is little known in the Veda. In the two 
passages of the Rigveda where riksha occurs, it is 
explained by Saya^ia, in the sense of hurtful and of 
fire, not in that of bear. In the later literature, how- 
ever, riksha, bear, is of very common occurrence. 

Another name of the Great Bear, or originally the 
Seven Bears, or really the seven bright stars, is Sep- 
temtriones. The two words which form the name are 
occasionally used separately; for instance, ^qtias nostri 
septem soliti vocitare trioms'^ Varro (i. Z. vii. 73- 
7'5), in a passage which is not very clear, tells us that 

* See, however, Welcker’s remarks on the wolf in Ids GrnecJiucke 
Gdtierlehrej p. 64. ^ Arat. in N, jD. ii. 41, 105. 
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triones was the name by which, even at his time, 
ploughmen used to call oxen when actually employed 
for ploughing the earth.^ If we could quite depend 
on the fact that oxen were ever called triones^ we 
might accept the explanation of Varro, and should 
have to admit that at one time the seven stars were 
conceived as seven oxen. But as a matter of fact, 
trio is never used in this sense, except by Varro, for 
the purpose of an etymology ; nor are the seven stars 
ever again spoken of as seven oxen, but only as ^ the 
oxen and the shaft,’ hoves et temOy a much more ap- 
propriate name. BoStes^ too, the ploughman or cow- 
drivei*, given to the same star which before we saw 
called ArctnruSy or bear-keeper, would only imply 
that the waggon (hdmam) was conceived as drawn 
by two or three oxen, but not that all the seven stars 
were ever spoken of as oxen.^ Though, in matters of 
this kind, it is impossible to speak very positively, it 
seems not improbable that the name triones, which 
certainly cannot be derived from terra, may be an 
old name for star in general. We saw that the stars 

^ 'Triones enim boves appellantiir a bubulcis etiam mine maxiime 
quoni arant terrain ; e quis ut dicti valentes gleharii qui facile prosciii- 
dunt glebas, sic omnisqui terrain arabant a terra terrio?m, unde triones 
nt dicerentur e detrito.’ In another place Varro says : ' Possunt triones 
dici septem quod ita sitse stelljs ut terna trigona faeiant.’ See also 
Festns, and Gellius, ii, 21, 7. A cmions coincidence occurs in Chinese, 
where, ns Chalmers states {Ori<jin of the Chinese, p. 23), the se^piem- 
triones are represented as seven stars making three triangles. In Bask 
the Great Bear is simply called the Seven Stars {Ltgemles tlu Fays 
Basque, par M, Cergnand) (Extrait du- Bulletin de la Societe Eainoiid, 
Octobre, 1875). 

® Spenser, in the Fairy Queen, 1, 2, writes : 

'By that the northern waggoner had set 
His sevenfold teme behind the steadfast starre,’ 
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in Sanskrit were called star-as, tlie strewers of light ; 
and the Latin della is but a contraction of sterula> 
The English star, the German Stern, come from the 
same source. But besides star, we find in Sanskrit 
another name for star^ namely, t^ra, where the initial 
s of the root is lost. Such a loss is by no means un- 
frequent, and trio, in Latin, might therefore repre- 
sent an original strlo, star. The name strio, star, 
having become obsolete, like 9*iksha, the Septen-^ 
triones remained a mere traditional name ; and if, as 
Yarro tells us, there was a vulgar name for ox in 
Latin, namely, trio, which then would have to be 
derived from tero, to pound, the peasants speaking 
of the Septern triones, the seven stars, would natur- 
ally imagine themselves speaking of seven oxen. 


Boves et Temo. 

But as it has been doubted that the seven stars 
ever suggested by themselves the picture of seven 
animals, whether bears or cows, I equally question 
that the seven were ever spoken of as temo, the 
shaft. Yarro says they were called ‘ boves et temo' 
^ oxen and shaft,’ but not that they were called both 
oxen and shaft. Y^e can well imagine the foiu* stars 
being taken for oxen, and the three for the shaft ; or 
again, the four stars being taken for the cart, one star 
for the shaft, and two for the oxen. ISTo one, how- 
ever, could ever have called the seven together the 
shaft. But then it might be objected that temo, in 
Latin, means not only shaft, but carriage, and should 

^ See Kulin, ZeUsc/iriftjiv. Torus is connected witli sternere, 

ionare witli Sk. stan, <rTcVcy. 

II. H h. 
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be taken as an equivalent of bam ax a. This might 
boj only it has never been shown that temo in Latin 
meant a carriage. Varro,'^ no doiibtj affirms that it 
was so, but we have no further evidence. For if 
Juvenal says [Satisfy 126), ‘De temone Bntaano ex- 
ciclet Arviragtis' this really means from the shaft, 
because it was the custom of the Britons to stand 
fighting on the shafts of their chariots.- And in the 
other passages,^ where temo is supposed to mean car 
in general, it only means our constellation, which can 
in no wise prove that imo by itself ever had the 
meaning of car. 

Temo stands for tegmo^ and is derived from the root 
taksh, which likewise yields tigrmm; a, beam. In 
French, too, le timon is never a carriage, but the 
shaft, the German Deichsel, the Anglo-Saxon tMxl or 
words which are themselves, in strict accord- 
ance with Grimm’s law, derived from the same root 
(tvaksh, or taksh) as temo. The English teaMi on 
the contrary, has no connection whatever with temo 

^ L, L. vii. 75 : ‘ Temo dictus a tenendo, is eiiim contiriet juguni. Et 
plaustrum appellatum, a parte totum, ut multa.’ 

Cses. B. a. iv. 33, v. 16. 

^ ® Btat. Theb, i. 692 : * Sed jam teBione supino Languet liyperboreie 
glaoialis portitor XJrsse/ 

Btat. Theb, i. 370: 'Hyberno deprensus navita ponto, Cui neque 
temo piger, neque amico sidere monstrat Luna vias.’ 

Oic. N. D. ii. 42 : * (Vertens Arati earmina) Arctopliylax, vulgo qui 
dicitur esse Bootes, Quod quasi temone adjunctam pr® se quatifc Arcton.’ 

Ovid, Met, x. 447 : ' Interque triones Eiexerat oblique plaustrum 
temone Bootes.* 

Lucan, lib. iv. v. 523 : ' Elexoque XJrsse temone paverent.’ 

Propert. iii. 5, 35 : ‘ Cur serus versare hoves et plaiistrci Bootes.^ 

, ^ In A,B. tMd is used as a name of the constellation of Charleses 
Wain ; like temo. 
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or timon, but comes from the Anglo-Saxon verb teon, 
to draw., the German Ziehen^ the Gothic thihcvn^ the 
Latin duco. It means draioing, and a team of horses 
means literally a draught of horses, a line of horses, 
eiii ZiKj Pferde, The verb teon {tedn, tedk, tagon, 
togen), however, like the German zielten, had likewise 
the meaning of bringing up, or rearing ; and as in 
German zhhen, ZucM, and zilclden, so in Anglo-Saxon 
team was used in the sense of issue, progeny ; team tan’ 
(in English, for distinctness sake, spelt to teem) took 
the sense of producing, propagating, and lastly of 
abounding.^ 

Walntit. 

According to the very nature of language, mytho- 
logical misunderstandings such as that which gave 
rise to the stories of the Great Bear must be more 
frequent in ancient than in modern dialects. Never- 
theless, the same mythological accidents will happen 
even in modern French and English. To speak of the 
seven bright stars, the ii^kshas, as the Bear, is no 
more than if in speaking of a ivalmit we were to 
imagine that it had anything to do with a ^valL 
Walnut is the IceL valdmot^ in A.S. ^imalkdinnt^ in 
German Pfuss* Wiilsdi in German means 

originally foreigner, barbarian, and w^as especially ap- 
plied by the Germans to the Italians. Hence Italy is 
to the present day called Wdlschland in German. The 
Saxon invaders gave the same name to the Celtic 
inhabitants of the British Isles, who are called wealh 

^ Prof. Skeat, in liis JE,tymological DioUonaryj connects tecmi in both 
senses with Goth, tmijan^ Mod. Germ, zaueiij Sk. du, as in duvas, Mod. 
Germ. Zauhtr, 
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in Anglo-Saxon (plur. wealas). Hence tlie walnut 
meant originally the foreign nut. In Lituanian the 
walnut goes by the name of the ‘^Italian nut/ in 
Russian by that of ‘ Greek nut/ ^ What Englishman, 
in speaking of loalnut, thinks that it means foreign 
or Italian nut ? But for the accident that walnuts are 
no wall fruit, I have little doubt that by this time 
schoolmasters would have insisted on spelling the 
word with two Ts, and that many a gardener would 
have planted his walnut trees against the wall. 

Jerusalem Articliolres. 

There is a soup called Palestine soup. It is made, 
I believe, of artichokes called Jerusalem artichokes, 
but the Jerusalem artichoke is so called from a mere 
misunderstanding. The artichoke, being a kind of 
sunflower, was called in Italian girasole, from the 
Latin gyrus, circle, and sol, sun. Hence Jerusalem 
artichokes and Palestine soups ! - 

Iia Tour sans Veniu. 

One other instance may here suffice, because we 
shall have to return to this subject of modern mytho- 
logy. One of the seven wonders of Dauphiny in 

^ Pott, E. F, ii. 127 : * Iboliskas rSssutys ; Greczkol orjecli/ The 
German Lamhertmms is mix Lomhanlica. Instead of walnut we find 
weUhniit, JPhilon. Transact, xviii. p. 819, and imdslinid in Gerarde’s 
Merhal. In the Index to the Merbal, however, walnut is spelt with 
two Ts, and classed with wallflower. 

^ Similar instances in Grimm, Deutsche G-r. ii. 548 ; iii. 558. Forste- 
mann, ‘ Ueber Deutsche Volksetjunologie’ (Kuhn^s ZeiUclirift^ i. p. 1). 
Koch, Hisfor. Granimatik der Tlnglischen Sjprache, voi, iii, p. 161. 
See infra, p. 653, 
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France is la Tout sans venin^ the Tower without 
poison, near Grenoble. It is said that poisonous 
animals die as soon as they approach it. Though the 
experiment has been tried, and has invariably failed, 
yet the common people believe in the miraculous 
power of the locality as much as ever. They appeal 
to the name of la Tour sans venin^ and all that the 
more enlightened among them can be made to con- 
cede is that the tower may have lost its miraculous 
character in the present age, but that it certainly 
possessed it in former days. The real name, ho^v- 
ever, of the tower and of the chapel near it is Sa-ti 
Veremt or Saint Vrain, This became sun veneno, 
and at last sauis venin. 


Claris. 

But we must return to ancient mythology. There 
is a root in Sanskrit, GHAR, which, like ark, means 
to be bright and to make bright.^ It was originally 
used of the glittering of fat and ointment. This 
earliest sense is preserved in passages of the Veda, 
where the priest is said to brighten up the fire by 
sprinkling butter on it. It never means sprinkling 
in general, but always sprinkling with a bright fatty 
substance {hegUtzern)? From this root we have 
ghrita, the modern ghee, melted butter, and in 
general anything fat {Schnalz\ the fatness of the 


^ Brosses, Fonnatmi micanique des Lauffues, ii. 133. 

^ Cf. Kuhn’s Zeitschrifty L 154, 566 ; iii. 34G (Schweizer), iv. 354 
(Pictet). 

® Bv. ii. 10, 4: * Crfgharmy a,gnim bavfslia glir^tena,’ *I 

anoint or brigliten up the fire with oblations of fat.* 
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land and of the clouds. Fat, however, means also 
bright, and hence the Dawn is called gh rita pi^att kli, 
bright-faced. Again, the fire claims the same name, 
as well as ghritanirTiig, with garments dripping 
with fat, or with brilliant garments. The horses of 
Agni or fire, too, are cal led g h H t a p r i s h t h Kli, 
literally horses whose backs are covered with fat ; but, 
according to the commentator, well fed and shining. 
The same horses are called vitapT^sh^Aa, with 
beautiful backs, and ghritasn^/i, bathed in fat, 
glittering, bedewed. Other derivatives of this root 
ghar are ghrin^y'^ heat of the sun; in later Sans- 
krit ghfina, warmth of the heart or pity, but like- 
wise heat or contempt ; ghr^^ii,^ the burning heat 
of the sun; gharmd, heat in general, also anything 
that is hot, the sun, the fire, warm milk, and even 
the kettle. It can be identified with Greek tkemids^ 
Latin and with English 

Instead of ghar we also find the root hai'. a slight 
modification of the former, and having the same mean- 
ing. This root has given rise to several derivatives. 
Two very well-known derivatives are hari and harit, 
both meaning originally bright, resplendent. Now 
let us remember that though occasionally both the 
Sun and the Dawn are conceived by the Vedic poets 

^ means teat or summer. Rv.x. 37, 10 : liema sam 

glirzri^na,’ ^ Be thou jDropitious to ns with winter and summer.’ 

^ Ghr^tii means heat, sunshine. Bv. vi. 16, 38 : ‘ lipa 
iva ghriiier ^ganma s^rma te vayim/ * As from heat into shade 
we went to thee for refuge.’ 

In Greek means I warm ; ^ become warm, I melt, I 

; am soft or delicate ; means warm, lukewarm. In Anglo-Saxon 

we have glt-moj gleam. 
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as themselves horses,^ that is to say, as racers, it 
became a more familiar conception of theirs to speak 
of the Sun and the Dawn as drawn by horses. These 
horses are very naturally called hari, or harit, 
bright and brilliant; and many similar names, such 
as aril?? a, arushd, rohit, &c.,^ are applied to them, 
all expressive of brightness of colour in its various 
shades. After a time these adjectives became sub- 
stantives. Just as hariti^, from meaning bright 
brown, came to mean the antelope, as we speak of a 
bay instead of a bay horse, the Vcdic poets spoke of 
the Harits as the horses of the Sun and the Dawn, 
of the two Haris as the horses of Indra, of the 
Rohits as the horses of Agni or fire. After a time 
the etymological meaning of these words was lost 
sight of, and hari and harit became traditional 
names foi* the horses which either represented the 
Dawn and the Sun, or were supposed to be yoked to 
their chariots. When the Vedic poet says, ‘The 
Sun has joined the Harits for his course,' what did 
that language originally mean? It meant no more 
than what was manifest to every eye, namely, that 
the bright rays of lig'ht which are seen at dawn 
before sunrise, gathered in the east, rearing up to the 
sk}^ and bounding forth in all directions with the 
quickness of lightning, draw forth the light of the 
sun, as horses draw the car of a warrior. But who 
can keep the reins of language? The bright ones, 


^ M. M.’s AW?/ on Comparaiwe Mythology, p. 82; Chips, ii, 134. 
Bohfl'ingh-Iioth, Wor{crhuch,s,Y, *asva.' 

^ Cf. M. M.’s JSssay on Comparative Mythology, pp. 81-83. CMps^ 
ii. 133-136. 
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the Harits, ran away like horses, and very soon they 
who were originally themselves the dawn, or the rays 
of the Dawn, are recalled to be yoked as horses to 
the car of the Dawn. Thus we read (Rigveda, vii. 
75, 6), ‘ The bright brilliant horses are seen, bringing 
to us the shining Dawn.’ ° 

If it be asked how it came to pass that rays of light 
should be spoken of as horses, the most natural answer 
would be that it was a poetical expression such as any 
one might use. But if we watch the growth of lan- 
guage and poetry, we find that many of the later 
poetical expressions rest on the same metaphorical 
principle which we considered before as so important 
an agent in the original formation of nouns, and that 
they were suggested to later poets by earlier poets, 
i. e. by the framers of the very language which they 
spoke. Thus in our case we can see that the same 
name which was given to the flames of fire, namely, 
va,hni, was likewise used as a name for horse, vahni 
being derived from a root vah, to carry along. There 
are several other names which rays of light and horses 
share in common, so that the idea of horse would 
naturally ring through the mind whenever these 
names for rays of light were touched. And here we 
are once again in the midst of mythology; for all 
the fables of Helios, the Sun, and his horses, flow 
irresistibly from this source. 

But more than this. Remember that one of the 
names given to the horses of the Sun was Harit; 
remember also that originally these horses of the Sun 
were intended for the rays of the Dawn, or, if you 
like, for the Dawn itself. In some passages the 
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Dawn is simply called asvS;, the mare, originally the 
racing light. Even in the Veda, however, the 
Harits are not always represented as mere horses, 
hut assume occasionally, like the Dawn, a more 
human aspect. Thus (vii. 66, 15) they are called the 
Seven Sisters, and in another passage (ix. 86, 37) 
they are represented with beautiful wings. Let us 
now see whether we can find any trace of these 
Harits or bright ones in Greek mythology, which, 
like Sanskrit, is but another dialect of the common 
Aryan mythology. If their name exists at all in 
Greek, it could only be under the form of Gharls, 
Gh.arites* The name, as you know, exists, but what 
is its meaning? It never means a horse. The name 
never passed through that phase in the minds of the 
Greek poets which is so familiar in the poetry of the 
Indian bards. It retained its etymological meaning 
of lustrous brightness, and became, as such, the name 
of the brightest brightness of the sky, of the dawn. 
In Homer, Chavis is still used as one of the many 
names of Aphrodite, and, like Aphrodite, she is called 
the wife of Heplojestos} Aphrodite, the sea-born, 
was originally the dawn, the most lovely of all the 
sights of nature, and hence very naturally raised in 


M?. xviii. 382 : 

r^v Se rrpofLoKovffa "Xapis XnrapoicpriBepiifos 
icaKij T^v W7TVL€ irepiicKvTos ’‘Aix(piyvi^€is. 

In the Ofh/aney, the wife of Hephagstos is Aphrodite ; and Kagelsbach, 
not perceiving the synonymous character of the two names, actually as- 
cribed the passage in Od, viii. to another poet, because the system of 
names in Homer, he says, is too firmly established to allow of such 
variation. He likewise considers the marriage of Hephsestos as purely 
allegorical, {Uomerische Theologie, p. 114.) 
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the Greek mind to the rank of goddess of beauty and 
love. As the Dawn is called in the A^eda Diihita 
Diva//,, the daughter of Dj^aus, Charis, the Dawn, 
is to the Greeks the daughter of Zeus. One of the 
names of Aphrodite, Argynnls, which the Greeks 
derived from a name of a sacred place near the 
CejjJiissKs, where Argynnis, the beloved of Aga- 
memuon, had died, has been identified^ with the 
Sanskrit ar;5^uni, the bright, the name of the Dawni. 
In progress of time the different names of the Dawn 
ceased to be understood, and Eos, Ushas, as the most 
intelligible of them, became in Greece the chief repre- 
sentative of the deity of the morning, drawn, as in 
the Veda, by her bright horses. Aphrodite, the sea- 
born, also called Enalia '^ and Pontia, became the 
goddess of beauty and love, though she was afterwards 
degraded by an admixture of Syrian mythology. 
Gharis, on the contrary, was merged in the Chorites, ^ 
w^ho instead of being, as in India, the horses of the 
Dawn, were changed by an equally natural process 
into ihe attendants of the bright gods, and particu- 
larly of Zeus and Aphrodite, whom ‘ they wash at 

; , ^ Sorme, in Kilim’s X, 350. Rigveda, i. 49, 3. Arr/una, 

a name of In dr a, mentioned in the Brahma?Aas, &c. 

® Of, Apya ydshA liigveda, x. 10, 4 ; itpy^^ ydsha/nt, 11, 2. 

' ^ Kuhn, Zeiischfift, i. 518, x. 125. The same change of one deity 
into many took place in the case of the Moira, or fate. The passages 
in Homer -where more than one Moira are mentioned, are considered as 
not genuine {Od. vii. 197, II. xxiv. 49) ; but Hesiod and the later poets 
are familiar with the plurality of the Moiras. See Niigelsbach, Naoh- 
Jiomeruche Theologie, p. 150. Welcker, Griechische Goiterlehre, p. 53. 

^ Phidias represented the gods in the Olympic temple in the following 
order : dva^efirjfcihs dpfia fcal Zevs ri kan ml "'Bpa, irapd Se 

avr6v 'Kdpis* ravrrjs Se *Eppi}s rov *Eppov Se *Ecrrm’ /terd rrjv 

*Eariav’'Epws karlv Ik OaXdacrijs *A(ppoBir 7 ]v dviovaav t^p 
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Paphos and anoint with as if in reinenibranee ol 
their descent from the root ghar, which, as Ave saw. 
meant to anoint, to render brilliant by oil.“ 

It has been considered a fatal objectimi to tin* 
history of the AAmrd Cltaris^ as here gi\’en, tliat in 
Greek it T^ould be impossible to separate Ch(U‘li< from 
other words of a more general meaning. ' What 
shall we do,' says Curtins,^ ‘ with chdris, vlnrra^ vha! r(\ 
chavizomaiy chaneisV Why, it would be extra- 
ordinary if such w^'ords did not exist, if the root ghar 
had become withered as soon as it had produced this 
one name of Charis. These Avords Asdiich Curtius 
enumerates are nothing but collateral offshoots of the 
same root Avhich produced the Harits in India and 
Chavis in Greece. In Sanskrit, too, we cannot sopai’ate 
haiy^ati, from harit, j^et the one means to like, liki* 
chavreiii: in Greek, the other means the iiorses of 
the DaAvn, like Charis, the DaAvn. One of the deiiva’- 
tives of the root har was carried off by the sti'cain of 
mythology, the others remained on their native soil. 
Thus the root dyu or div giA^es rise among others to 
the name of Zeus, in Sanskrit Dyaus; but this is no 
reason why the same Avord should not be used in tlu‘ 
original sense of heaA^en, and produce other nouns 
expressive of light, day, and similar notion.s. The 
very Avord which in most Slavonic languages appears 

'A<ppodLr7)v (JT€(pauoi UaBuj. 'EirHp'yndTat Se icat ^Airukkoiv ahif ’Apre- 
pidi, 'ABfjvd re teal 'Bpa/tk^s, /ml rov $d9pov irpdi t& ire pan ^ApfjiirptTi] 
/cai UoaeLdSiv, lekr^vi] re '(“/nrov epoi do/ceiv kkawovaa. Pans, v, 11. S. 

i Od. vil 364. 

In German mythology the legends of.€lenhu the beloved of Frn/r, 
also some of the Hilda stories, seem to flow from the same st nirce. 

Curtius, G. E. i. 97. 
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in the sense of brightness, has in Illyrian, under the 
form of zora^ become the name of the Dawn. Are 
we to suppose that Chavis in Greek meant first grace, 
beauty, and %Yas then z'aised to the rank of an abstract 
deity? It would be difficult to find another such 
deity in Homer, originally a mere abstract concep- 
tion, - and yet made of such flesh and bone as Chavis, 
the wife of Hephcestos. Or shall we suppose that 
Chavis W'US first, for some reason or other, the wife 
of Hephsestos, and that her name afterwards dwindled 
down to mean splendour ^ or charm in general ; so 
that another goddess, Athene, could be said to 
shower charis or charms upon a man ? To this, too, 
I doubt whether any parallel could be found in 
Horner. Everything, on the contrary, is clear and 
natui^al, if we admit that from the root ghar or har, 
to be fat, to be glittering, w'as derived, besides har it, 
the bright horse of the Sun in Sanskrit, and Charis, 
the bright Dawn in Greece, chdvis meaning brightness 
and fatness, then gladness and pleasantness in general, 
according to a metaphor so common in ancient 
laiiguage. It may seem strange to us that the 
ehdris, that indescribable grace of Greek poetry and 
art, should come from a root meaning to be fat, 
to be greasy. Yet lijpavos, too, meant fat and oily 
before it meant lovely. As fat and greasy infants 
grow into ‘ airy, fairy Lilians,' so do words and ideas. 
The Psalmist (cxxxiii. 2) does not shrink from even 
bolder metaphors. " Behold, how good and how 


^ Pictet, Origiiies, i. 155 ; Sonne, Kalin’s ZeitscJirift, x. 364. 
^ See Kuhn, jECerahholung des Feuet's, p. 17. 

® Sonne, I, c. x, 355-6. 
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pleasant (cJuiHen) it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity I It is like the precious ointment upon the 
head that ran down upon the beard, even Aaron’s 
beard : that went down to the skirts of his gar- 
ments/ ■ 

After the Greek cMm had grown, and assumed 
the sense of charm, such as it was conceived by the 
most highlj^-cultivated of races, no doubt it reacted 
on the mythological C%aTis and GkciTites, and made 
them the embodiment of all that the Greeks had 
learnt to call lovely and graceful, so that in the end 
it is sometimes difficult to say whether chitris is 
meant as an appellative or as a mythological proper 
name. Yet though thus converging in the later 
Greek, the starting-points of the two words were 
clearly distinct — as distinct at least as those of ark a, 
sun, and ark a, hymn of praise, which we examined 
before, or as Dyaus, Zeus, a masculine, and dyaiis, 
a feminine, meaning heaven and da>y, AYhicdi of tlie 
two is older, the appellative or the proper name, 
Charts, the bright dawm, or cMm, loveliness, is a 
question which it is impossible to answer, tliough 
Curtius declares in favour of the priority of tlm 
appellative. This is by no means so cei-tain as lie 
imagines. I fully agree with him when he says that 
no etymology of any proi)er name can be satisfactory 
which fails to explain the appellative nouns with 
wdiich it is connected; but the etymology of Charis 
does not fail there. On the contrary, it lays bare the 
deepest roots from which all its cognate offshoots can 
be fully traced both in form and meaning, aiid it can 
defy the closest criticism, both of the student of 
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comparative philology and of the lover of ancient 
mythology.^ 

In the cases which we have hitherto examined, a 
mythological misunderstanding arose from the fact 
that one and the same root was made to yield the 
names of different conceptions ; that after a time the 
two names were supposed to be one and the same, 
which led to the transference of the meaning of one 
to the other. There was one point of similarity 
between the bright hear and the bright stars to justify 
the ancient framers of language in deriving from the 
same root the names of both. But when the similarity 
in quality was mistaken for identity in substance, 
mythology became inevitable. The fact of the seven 
bright stars being called Arktos^ and being supposed to 
mean the bear, I call mythology ; and it is important 
to observe that this myth has no connection whatever 
wdth religious ideas, or with the so-called gods of an- 
tiquity. The legend of Kallisto, the beloved of Ze/as, 
and the mother of Arkas, has nothing to do with 
the original naming of the stars. On the contrary, 
Kallisto was supposed to have been changed into the 
ArMos, or the Great Bear, because she was the mother 
of Arkas, that is to say, of the Arcadian or bear 
race; and her name, or that of her son, reminded 
the Greeks of their long-established name of the 
Northern constellation. Here, then, we have my- 
thology apart from religion ; we have a mythological 
misunderstanding very like in character to those 
which 'we alluded to in ‘ Palestine soup ’ and La Tour 
sans verdn. 

; ^ See Appendix at the end of this Chapter, p. 484. 
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Cases of Poetical Metaphors. 

Let iis now consider another class of metaphorical 
expressions. The first class comprehended those cases 
which owed their origin to the fact that two substan- 
tially distinct conceptions received their name from 
the same root, differently applied. The metaphor 
had taken place simultaneously with the formation of 
the words ; the root itself and ifcs meaning had been 
modified in being adapted to the different conceptions 
that waited to be named. This is radical meta^jhor. 
If, on the contrary, we take such a word as star and 
apply it to a fioiver ; if we take the word sJdp and 
apply it to a cloud, or tving and apply it to a mil ; if 
we call the sivn horse, or the moon coio ; or with 
verbs, if we take such a verb as to die and apply it to 
the setting sun, or if we read, 

The sunlight clas%is the earth, 

And the moonbeams kiss the sea,^ 

we have throughout poetical metaphors. These, too, 
are of very frequent occurrence in the history of early 
language and early thought. 

Tile Crolden-liaiided Buu. 

It was, for instance, a very natural idea for people 
who watched the golden beams of the sun playing as 
it were with the foliage of the trees, to speak of these 
outstretched rays as hands or arms. Thus we see that 

^ Cox, Tales of the Gods and JECeroes, p, 55. Mythology of Greece 
and Italy, by Keightley, p. 9. * 
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in the Veda, ^ Savitar, one of the names of the sun, is 
called golden-handed. Who would have thought that 
such a simple metaphor could ever have caused anv 
mythological misunderstanding ? Nevertheless, we find 
that the commentators of the Veda see in the name 
golden-handed, as applied to the Sun, not the golden 
splendour of his rays, but the gold which he carries 
m his hands, and which he is ready to shower on his 
pous worshippers. A kind of moral is drawn from 
the old natm-al epithet, and people are encouraged to 
worship the sun because he has gold in his hands to 
bestow on his priests. We have a proverb in German, 
Morgenstunde hat Gold ini Munde,’ ‘ Morning-hour 
has gold in her mouth,’ which is intended to inculcate 
the same lesson as 

harly to bed and early to I’ise, 

Makes a man healthy, and wealthy, and wise. 

But the origin of the German proverb is mythological. 
It was the conception of the dawn as the golden lio-ht. 
some similarity like that between auruni and aurora 
which suggested the proverbial or mythological ex- 
pression of the ‘golden-mouthed Dawn’— for many 
proverbs are chips of mythology. But to return to 
the golden-handed Sun. He was not only turned 
into a lesson, but he also grew into a respectable 
myth. Whether people failed to see the natural 
meaning of the golden-handed Sun, or whether they 
would not see it, certain it is that the early theolo'- 

! Savitaram «pa hraye. 
i 35, 10 : *ibiira»Yaliasta.* 
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gical treatises of the Brahmans tell of the Sun as 
having cot his hand at a sacrifice, and the priests 
having replaced it bj an artificial hand made of gold. 
Nay, in later times, the Sun, under the name of 
Savitar, becomes himself a priest, and a legend is 
told how at a sacrifice he cut off his hand, and how 
the other priests made a golden hand for him. 

All these myths and legends which we have hitherto 
examined are clear enough ; they are like fossils of the 
most recent period, and their similarity with living 
species is not to be mistaken. But if we dig some- 
what deeper, the similarity is less palpable, though 
it may be traced by careful research. If the German 
god Tyr, whom Grimm identifies with the Sanskrit 


sun-god,^ is spoken of as one-handed, it is because 


the name of the golden-handed Sun had led to the 
conception of the Sun with one artificial hand, and 
afterwards, by a strict logical conclusion, to a sun 
with but one hand. Each nation invented its own 
story how Savitar or Tyr came to lose his hand; 
and while the priests of India imagined that Savitar 
hurt his hand at a sacrifice, the sportsmen of the 
North told how l^yr placed his hand, as a pledge, into 
the mouth of the wolf, and how the wolf bit it off*. 
Grimm compares the legend of placing his hand, 
as a pledge, into the mouth of the wolf, and thus losing 
it, with an Indian legend of Surya or Savitar, the 
Sun, laying hold of a sacrificial animal and losing his 
hand by its bite. This explanation is possible, but 
it wants confirmation, particularly as the one-handed 


^ Deui8ckti M^ihologiey Xlvn. 'p, M7, 

li... v' 




II. 
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German god Tyr has been accounted for in some other 
■way. Tyr is the god of victory, as Wackernagel points 
out, and as victory can only he on one side, the god of 
victory might well have been thought of and spoken 
of as himself one-handed.^ 

It was a simple case of poetical metaphor if the 
Greeks spoke of the stars as the eyes of the night. 
But when they speak of Argos the all-seeing (Pano^fes), 
and tell of his body being covered with eyes, we have 
a clear case of mythology. 

It IS likewise perfectly intelligible when the poets 
of the Veda speak of the Maruts or storms as 
smgers. This is no more than when poets speak of 
the music of the winds ; and in German such an ex- 
pression as ‘ The wind sings’ (der Wind singt) means 
no more than the wind blows. But when the Maruts 
are caUed not only singers, but musicians — nay, wise 
poets in the Veda^ — then again language has ex- 
ceeded its proper limits, and has landed us in the 
realm of fables. 

Although the distinction between radical and 
poetical metaphor is very essential, and helps us more 
than anything else toward a clear perception of the 
, origin of fables, it must be admitted that there are 
cases where it is difficult to carry out this distinction. 
If modem poets call the clouds mountains, this is 
clearly poetical metaphor; for mountain, by itself, 
never means cloud. But when we see that in the 
Veda the clouds are constantly called parvata, and 
that parvata means, etymologically, knotty or 
i ^ SchweUzer Mnmum^ i. 107. 

, , ^ Bigveda, i. ID, 4 ; 38, 15 ; 52, 15. Kulxn, Zeitschnft, i. 523. 
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rugged, it is to say positively whether in 

India the clouds were called" mountains by a simple . 
poetical metaphor, or whether both the clouds and 
the mountains were from the beginning conceived as 
full of niggedness and undulation, and thence called 
p ar V a t ad The result, however, is the same— namely, 
mythology; for if in the Veda it is said that the 
Maruts or storms make the mountains to tremble 
(i* 39, 5), or pass through the mountains (i, 116, 20), 
this, though meaning originally that the storms made 
the clouds shake, or passed through the clouds, came 
to mean, in the eyes of later commentators, that the 
Maruts actually shook the mountains and rent them 
asunder. ' ■ 

' See EigTeda-Sanliita, translated by M. 11., vol. i. j>. J3. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IX, 

Dr. Soxxe, in several learned articles published in 
Kuhn’s Zeltschrift (x. 96, 161, 321, 401), has subjected 
my conjecture as to the identity of harit and chdris 
to the most searching criticism. On most points I 
fully agree with him, as he will see from the more 
complete statement of my views given in this Chapter; 
and I feel most grateful to him for much additional 
light which his exhaustive ti'eatise has thrown on the 
subject. We differ as to the original meaning of the 
root ghar, which Dr. Sonne takes to be effusion or 
shedding of light, while I ascribe to it the meaning of 
glittering and fatness ; yet we meet again in the 
explanation of such words as ghr^/^a, pity; haras, 
wrath ; hri'^ii, wrath ; hrfrate, he is angiy. These 
meanings Dr. Sonne explains by a reference to the 
Russian kvasha, colour; krasno% red, beautiful ; krasa^ 
beauty ; krasnjet%, to blush ; kmsovaUsja, to rejoice. 
Dr. Sonne is certainly right in doubting the identity 
of chairo and Sanskrit hrish, the Latin horreo, and 
in explaining cliaird as the Greek form of ghar, to be 
bright and glad, conjugated according to the fourth 
class. Whether the Sanskrit haryati, he desires, 
is the Greek tlielei^ nay the Gothic seems to 

me doubtful, though, no doubt, there are analogies in 
Greek thermos and Gothic tocmnjan} 


^ See Brugmana, Grmdrhs^ § 423. 
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Why Dr. Sonne should prefer to identify cMris, 
ehdritos with the Sanskrit h^ri, rather than with 
liar it, he does not state. Is it on account of the 
accent? I certainly think that there was a form 
churls, corresponding to hari, and I should derive 
from it the accusative chdrin, instead of chdrita ; also 
adjectives like cJumeis (harivat). But I should 
certainly retain the base which we have in haidt, 
in order to explain such forms as chdris, chwritos. 
That clidris in Greek ever passed through the same 
nietaiBorphosis as the Sanskrit harit, that it ever to 
a Greek mind conveyed the meaning of horse, there 
is no evidence whatever. Greek and Sanskrit myths, 
like Greek and Sanskrit words, must be treated as 
co-ordinate, not as subordinate ; nor have I ever, as 
far as I recollect, referred Greek myths or Greek 
words to Sanskrit as their prototypes. What I said 
about the Charites was very little. On page 81 
of my Essay on Comparative Mythology, I said : — 

In other jjassages, however, they (the Harits) take a more 
human form ; and as the Dawn, which is sometimes sinix^ly 
called ai’va, the mare, is well known by the name of the sister, 
these Harits also are called the Seven Sisters (vii. G6, 15) ; and 
in one passage (ix. 86, 37j they apxiear as the Harits with 
beautiful wings. After thin I need hardly say that we hare here 
the prototype of the Grecian Charites. 

If on any other occasion I had derived Greek from 
Sanskrit myths, or, as Dr. Sonne expresses it, ethnic 
from ethnic myths, instead of deriving both from 
a common Aryan or pro-ethnic source, my wox'ds 
might have been liable to misapprehension.^ But 

^ I ought to mention, however, that Mr. Cox, in the Introduction t<» 
his TiiJiS of the Gods and TJeroei*, p, G7> has understood my words iu 
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THE MYTHOLOGY OP THE GKEEKS. 

Contrast between ©reels Culture and ©reek Keligrion. 

T O those who are acquainted with the history of 
Greece, and have learnt to appreciate the intel- 
]ecttml, moral, and artistic excellencies of the Greek 
mind, it has often been a subject of wonderment how 
such a nation could have accepted, could have tolerated 
for a moment, such a religion. What the inhabitants 
of the small city of Athens achieved in philosoph}?^, in 
poetry, in art, in science, in politics, is known to all of 
us ; and our admiration for them increases tenfold if, 
by a study of other literatures, such as the literatures 
of India, Persia, and China, we are enabled to compare 
their achievements with those of other nations of an- 
tiquity. The rudiments of almost everything, with 
the exception of religion, we, the people of Europe, 
the heirs to a fortune accumulated during twenty or 
thirty centuries of intellectual toil, owe to the Greeks ; 
and, strange as it may sound, but few, I think, would 
gainsay it, — to the present day the achievements of 
these our distant ancestors and earliest masters, the 
songs of Homer, the dialogues of Plato, the speeches 
of Demosthenes, and the statues of Phidias stand, if 
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and, after years of digestion, vomited out alive life 
whole progeny—how Apollo, their fairest god, hung 
Marsyas on a tree and flayed him alive — how Demeter, 
the sister of Zeus, partook of the shoulder of Pelops 
who had been butchered and roasted by Ms own 
father, Tantalus, as a feast for the gods. I will not 
add any further horrors, or dwell on crimes that have 
become unmentionable, but of which the most highly 
cultivated Greek had to tell his sons and daughters in 
teaching them the histor}^ of their gods and heroes. 

Protests of 0reek PMlosopliers. 

It would indeed be a problem, more difficult than 
the problem of the origin of these stories themselves, 
if the Greeks, such as we know them, had never been 
startled by this, had never asked, How can these 
things be. and how did such stories spring up ? But 
be it said to the honour of Greece, — although her 
philosophers did not succeed in explaining the origin 
of these religious fables, they certainly were, from the 
earliest times, shocked by them. Xenophanes, who 
lived, as far as we know, before Pythagoras, accuses ^ 
Homer and Hesiod of having ascribed to the gods 
everything that is disgraceful among men — stealing, 
adultery, and deceit. He remarks that ^ men seem to 

^ Udvra OioTs dveOrj/mv ''OiJi.rjp6s 6' *Hcrto5os 

vaaa irap dvBpdjiroiffLV oveidca ical if/6yos eariv 

‘“Hs TrkHcrr' i(p04y^avTO Oecbv dOepiffria epya, 
fckertTeii' re Kal dkXifXovs dirareveLV. 

Cf. Be-xtm adv. Math, i. 289, ix. 193. 

^ *AXXd Pporol doKeovai Oeovsi y€yevrj(T$ai, 

TTjv mperepriv r aiaOy)<nu ex^iv ^(xsvriv re Sejuas re 

’AA.X’ eirot 7 (36es -^e XiovreSy 
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have created their gods, and to have given to them 
their own mind, voice, and figure; that the Ethio- 
pians made their gods black and flat-nosed, the 
Thracians red-haired and blue-eyed — just as cows 
or lions, if they could but draw, would draw their 
gods like cows and lions. He himself declares, in 
the most unhesitating manner — and this nearly 600 
years before our era — that ‘ God ^ is one, the greatest 
among gods and men, neither in form nor in thought 
like unto men.’ He calls the battles of the Titans, 
the Giants, and Centaurs, the inventions of former 
generations^ (7rXda*/xara r&v Trporipoov), and requires 
that the Deity should be praised in holy stories and 
pure strains. 

Similar sentiments were entertained by most of the 
great philosophers of Greece. Heraclitus seems to 
have looked upon the Homeric system of theology, 
if we may so call it, as flippant infidelity. Accord- 
ing to Diogenes Laertius/^ Heraclitus declared that 
Homer, as well as Archilochus, deserved to be ejected 
from public assemblies and flogged. The same author 


7j ypaipai ipya reKnv arrep dvBpes^ 

Kai K€ OeSiU IHas €ypa<pov ical kiroiovv 

TotavS* ot6p TTcp mvrol Sejuas opoTov, 

iTTiroL piv 0^ ’iinroKXt, P6es 8e re 0ov(tIv opota. 

Of. Cie7n. Alex. Strom, v. p. 601 C. 

^ Eh 6^ds T€ Kal dsfOp^Trotcn piyiOTCS) 

ov Tt S>€pas 0rrjTOLcri dpoiios ovd^ vurjpa, 

(!f. Clam. Alex, ibid. 

^ Cf. Isocratein, ii. 38 (Kagelsbacli, p. 45). 

Tov (9’ "Oprjpov ecpacKey d^iov l/f xoov dywvwy eKPdXXeaOai ml pam- 
iaadaif real 'kpxi>>.oxov dpoicos — Diog. Laert, ix. 1, 

*'ila'€$rj(;€ el pi) ^TO^rjyopKri^^^Oprjpos. Bertrand, Le$ Diem Proiecteurti 
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relates^ a story that Pythagoras saw the soul of 
Homer in the lower world hanging on a tree, and 
surrounded by serpents, as a punishment for what 
he had said of the gods. No doubt the views of these 
philosophers about the gods were far more exalted 
and pure than those of the Homeric poets, who repre- 
sented their gods as in many cases hardly better than 
men. But as religion became mixed up with politics, 
it was more and more dangerous to profess these 
Buldimer views, or to attempt to explain the Homeric 
myths in any but the most literal sense. A'iuvxagoras^ 
who endeavoured to give to the Homeric legends a 
moral meaning, and is said to have interpreted the 
names of the gods allegorically — nay, to have called 
Fate an empty name, %vas throwm into prison at 
Athens, from whence he only escaped through the 
powerful protection of his friend and pupil Pericles. 
ProtagomSy another friend of Pericles,^ was expelled 
from Athens, and his books were publicly burnt, 
because he had said that nothing could be known 
about the gods, -whether they existed or no.^ Socrates^ 


^ ^7)ai 5’ Tepwi/y/ioj /carckOuvra avrov eis atov rijv (ilv 'Ho'ioSov 
IBiiv Trpbs iciovL ml rpi^ovcravy rr)!/ B’ ^Opuqpov tcp^paphriv 

cItto BevBpov ml 6(pets TTfpi avr^v avB' ^Ttov Oeobv. — I)iog. Laert. 

■viii, 21. ■' 

^ Aomt Se tt/jcDtoj, mOd <pi]<n ^aPooptvos kv navroBany laropta, rr}v 
^Oprjpov m’oirjG'LV dirocprfvacrBai etvai irepi dper^s ml Bimwcrvyrjs' krrl irkSoy 
Sfc Trpoarjjvat rod Xoyov M.r)TpuBoopov rby Aaptpa/crjpov, yvojpipov ovra avrov^ 
vv ml TTpajTOv (fTrovddoai rov TTOLtjrov irepl rip/ (pvaucrjiv TTpayfiarelav. — 
Biog. Laert. ii. 11, 

Uepl fiey BeSjp oit/c ex<^ (IBeyat ov9^ ujs elcriPj ov$' ws oiitc daiv' rcoXKd 
•yap ra iccoXvovra eiSevaij r dBrjXbrrjs ml ^paxv^ 6 /3los rod dv9pwrrov. 
Aid ravTijv r^v dpxi)y rod crvyypdpiparos e^ejSXrjBjj Trpb^ 'A$r)vaicov* ml rd 
0i^XLa avTOv mrhcavaav hv rp dyopdy Bird K^pv/eos dvaX^^dpepoi nap^ emcr- 
rov rwv mfcr'qpivcav,—~'D\og. Laert, ix, 51. Cicero, JVat Dcor. i. 23, 63, 
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though he never attacked the sacred traditions and 
popular legends, I was suspected of being no very 
strict believer in the ancient Homeric theology, and 
he had to suffer martyrdom. After the death of 
Socrates gi-eater freedom of thought was permitted 
at Athens in exchange for the loss of political liberty. 
Plato declared that many a myth had a symbolical 
or allegorical meaning; but he insisted, nevertheless, 
that the Homeric poems, such as they were, should bJ 
banished from his Republic.^ Nothing can be more 
distinct and outspoken than the words attributed to 
Epic-urns : ‘ The gods are indeed, but they are not as 
the many believe them to be. Not he is an infidel 
who denies the gods of the many, but ho who fastens 
on the gods the opinions of the many.’ ® 

In still later times an accommodation was attempted 
between mythology and philosophy. Ch njsippus (died 
207),^ after stating his views about the immortal gods, 
is said to have written a second book to showlmw 
these might be brought into harmony with the fables 
of Horner.^ 

And not jihilosophers only felt these difficulties 
about the gods as represented by Homer and Hesiod ; 

^ Grote, Hhtory of Greece, vol. i. p. 504. 

Oh’H<rioS6sr,,,hov, KaX'’Op.7,po, i,plv koX ol &KK 01 irowrac- 

ovroi yap mv fwSovs Tois duSpinrois awTiHuTes iX(y6v re mi 

\eyovrtv.~$hX. JPalit. 377 d. Grote, JSutori/, i. 593. 

Philosophic, 

l.)._ 41 J. &eoi pev yap elaiv ivapy^. Si kanv airSio ^ yvaair oiuvs S' 
avrmj 01 mKXoi vopt^ovmv oin dalv ov yhp efrvXarrovair/ airrom otovs 
vopii^ovaiv. aae0ip S’ oix 0 rots rSur jroAASy ffeoiis dratpSiv, dXX’ 6 rdj 
rwr TToXXoju 8u^as O^ois 'npocamoov. 

^ ' In seciindo autem libro Homeri fabiilay accommodare voluit ad ea 
quse ipi?e pnmo libro de diis immorfcalibus dixerit/-~Cic. Kat. Dear, 

1 . 15. Bertrand, 8ur les Dietix Protectenrs (Rennes, 1858 ), p. 38. 
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most of tlie ancient poets also were distressed by the 
same doubts, and constantly find themselves involved 
in contradictions which they are unable to solve. 
Tims, in the Eumenides of jEschyhis (v. 640), the 
Chorus asks how Zeus could have called on Orestes 
to avenge the murder of his father, he who himself 
had dethroned his father and bound him in chains. 
Pindar, who is fond of weaving the traditions of 
gods and heroes into his songs of victory, suddenly 
starts when he meets with anything dishonourable to 
the gods. ‘Lips/ he says,^ ‘throw away this word, 
for it is an evil wisdom to speak evil of the gods/ 
His criterion in judging of mythology would seem to 
liave been V'Ory simple and straightforward, namely, 
that nothing can be true in mythology that is dis- 
honourable to the gods. The whole poetry of Ew'rl- 
pules oscillates bet'ween two extremes : he either taxes 
the gods with all the injustice and crimes they are 
fabled to have committed,, or he turns round and 
denies the truth of the ancient myths because they 
}*elate of the gods what is incompatible with a divine 
nature. Thus, while in the lon,^ the gods, even 
, Apollo, Jupiter, and Neptune, are accused of every 

^ Olymp, 5x. 38, ed. Boekb. : ’Atto yoi \6yov rovrov, or 6 pa, piipov' 

Tu y€ XoL^op^uai $€oi)s GO(pla. 

- Ion, 444, ed. Paley ; 

El S’j ov yap iarat, t& Xoytp Se 
^iinas ^iaicDV dcvaer’ m'$pw7roi$ ydpwv, 
av ical Ilo(X€Ld(tiv Zeijs os ovpavov tcparu, 
vaovs riyoPT€s ddudas K€vwo'€ri, .... 

ovfcir upOpwirovs ica/covs 
kiyciy dtfcaiov, d rd 'tSjv 0€<av jcuKa 
ptpovpi$\ dWd rovs ’biZdaKovras rdSe, 

Cf. Merc, far. 339. 
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crimej we read in another play • ^ ‘I do 00+ v-k- i xi 
ae gods delight k, ^ 

en Jiands, 01 that one is lord of another. For a o-od 
1 he IS really god, has no need of anythin^ • thesl’ 
are the miserable stories of poets I ^ Or, a<.a 1 n^- ‘ If 
c„„.„it aoyaiog that i, evil, they „„ 

These passages, to which many more mierbf K. 

at their mytholog^ as tZ 

been OreeL if hid s^mlirS^ 

whde^IT tS^ mvtF 7 Pereeiyed that the 

required a solution at^tL^hald^onW^'n^ 

If the Greeks did not succeed l ilt 

pie ened a compromise between what they knew to 
tme ™d what they knew to bo false, if the wisest 
among a,,... wise men spoke cantionsiy n tie sX, 
or kept a oof fi.„m it ,lt„gethen, let ns ..ememb^fto 
the^e mybs, which we now handle as fieely iThe 
geologist hiB fossil bones, were then liyinJ things 
.acred things, implanted by parents in the mimW 

' ' ‘ Berc.fur. 1341, ed. Paley: 

’Eyii 5\ oto. K4«rp- 4 

or^v i 

oyr v^taiffo TToutor’ o«T« toVouoi ^ 

®S &XKCV 

Surai.^tap 4 9fh, fXmp iar' Svt<^ 

b!.r K- ■ .k “O'®®" olS< Siargvoi Atooi ’ 

2 i' i- PrefaJ, p. x/ ' I 

Lur. J'raffm. Iklleroph. 300 : d gtoi r, x ~ \ f 

etoi. ^ Spwirip ahxpm, o4« dak 
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their children, accepted with an unquestioning faith, 
hallowed by the memory of the departed, sanctioned 
by the state, the foundation on which some of the 
most venerable institutions had been built up and 
established for ages. It is enough for us to know 
that the Greeks expressed surprise and dissatisfaction 
at these fables : to explain their origin was a task left 
to a more dispassionate age. 


EtMcal XxLterpretatious. 

The principal solutions that offered themselves to 
the Greeks, 'when inquiring into the origin of their 
mythology, may be classed under three heads, which 
I call ethical, physical, historical, according to the dif- 
ferent objects which the original framers of mythology 
\vere siq^posed to have had in view.^ 

Seeing how powerful an engine was supplied by 
religion for awing individuals and keeping political 
communities in order, some Greeks imagined that the 
stories telling of the omniscience and omnipotence of 
the gods, of their rewarding the good and punishing 
the wicked, were invented by wise people of old for 
the improvement and better government of men.^ 
This view, though extremely shallow, and supported 
by no evidence, was held by many among the ancients; 
and even Aristotle, though admitting, as we shall see, 
a deeper foundation of religion, was inclined to con- 
sider the mythological form of the Greek religion as 

^ Of. Aiigostinus, De Civ, Dei, vii. 5 : 'Be paganorum secretiore 
doctrina phyaicisque rationibiis.' 

2 Of. Wagner, Fragm. Trag. iii. p. 10*2. Nagelsbacli, NaGhhorntrische 
Theologie, pp. 435, 445. 
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up by wise men for the sake of the *= ® 

order that those who 

might be led to theii- dutv v.r • 7 

leUgion i4^„. the bottom ■‘U 

-d men 

“ “ “"»■ ■“»« “■“ w-btti at by 

PSiysical interipretatioiig, 

mysteries of their sacred X^n aZ " 
of this class, though differin.. on , ® ^ “^’’Pfoters 
iutentionofeach individual mvth original 

uo myth must be understood ^ifemT^^• 

iateaptoftiom i. beattiro'SS ^tZT.l 

’ ^'C- aD. i. 42, 118. 
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allegorical, allegorical being the most general name 
for that kind of language which says one thing bnt 
means another^ 

So early a philosopher as E'picliamms,^ the pupil of 
Pythagoras, declared that the gods were really the winds, 
the water, the earth, the sun, the fire, and the stars. Not 
long after him, Empedocles (about 444 B.c.) ascribed 
to the names of Zeus, Here, Aidoneus, and Nestis, the 
meaning of the four elements, fire, air, earth, and 
water.'" Whatever the philosophers of Greece suc- 
cessively discovered as the first principles of being and 
thought, whether tlie air of Anaximenes ^ (about 548), 
or the fire of Heraclitus^ (about 503), or the Nous, the 
mind, of Anaxagoras (died 428), was gladly identified 
by them with Jupiter or other divine powers. Anax- 
agoras and his school are said to have explained the 

^ Cf. Miiller, P rolegomena, p. 335, n. 6 : aKXo il\v dyopevsi, dXko Se 
vo€i. The dilfereiice between a myth and an allegory lias been simply 
bnt most happily explained by Professor Blackie, in his article on My- 
thology in Chambers^ Ci/dopwflia: ‘A myth is not to he confounded 
with an allegory ; the one being an unconscious act of the popular mind 
at an early stage of society, the other a conscious act of the individual 
mind at any stage of social progress.’ 

® Stobseiis, PIo?\ xci. 29 ; 

*0 plv ’ErrixcLpros rovs Oeohs eivai Xtyn 
^Avepovs, vScop, yiqv, t^Xlov, irvp, dartpas. 

Cf. Bernay.s, Rhein. Mtts. 1853, p. 280. Xruseman, Eplcharmi Fmg- 
menta, Harlemi, 1834. 

■' Pint, de Plac. Phil. i. 30 : "Epire^ofcXTis ^daiv prjBev cimi, pi^iv Se 
rd)v n:al didaraffiv. ypdipei yap ovtojs kv r& irpwrw cpvcfucw. 

Tkan'apa rcuy irdvrcjv pi^u^para nrpSjrov d/cove 
Zews dpy7)s "'Epr] re, <p€pkff^ios 7}5’ ’Ai'Scoj/eus, 

Nijfrrts 0* "fj Ba/ipvois rkyyet Kpovvcapa ^poreiov. 

^ Cic. Ah D. 3. 10. Hitter and Preller, § 27. 

Clem. Alex. Strom, v. p. 603 D. Bitter and Preller, § 38. Ber- 
nays, jSeue liruchdyelce des JReralclit^ p. 256 : kv ru (Xo<pbv povvoif 
XkyeffOaL k&kX^i^ ml om k$iX€i Zrjvbs ovvopa. 

n. K k 
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wliole of fcbe Homeric mythology allegorically. With 
them Zeus was mind, Athene, art ; while Mctrodoriis, 
the contemporary of Anaxagoras, ‘ resolved not only 
the peisons of Zeus, Here, and Athene, but also those 
of Agamemnon, Achilles, and Hector, into various 
elemental combinations and physical agencies, and 
treated the adventures ascribed to them as natural 
facts concealed under the veil of allegory/ h 

Socrates declined this labour of explaining all fables 
allegorically as too arduous and unprofitable ; yet he, 
as well as Plato, frequently pointed to what they called 
the hyponoia, the under-meaning, if I may say so, of 
the ancient myths. 

There is a passage in the eleventh book of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics which has often been quoted^ as show- 
ing the clear insight of that philosopher into the origin, 
of mythology, though in reality it does not rise much 
above the narrow views of other Greek philosophers. 

This is what Aristotle writes : — 

It lias been handed down by early and very ancient people, 
and left, in tlie form of myths, to those who came after, that 
these (the first principles of the world) are the gods, and that 
the divine embraces the whole of nature. The rest has been 
added mythically, in order to persuade the many, and in order 
r to be used in support of laws and other interests. Tims they 
say that the gods have a hnman form, and that they are like to 
some of the other living beings, and other things consequent on 
this, and similar to what has been said. If one separated out 
of these tables, and took only that first point, that they believed 

^ Syncelliis, p. 149, ed.Pa.Tis. ^Epixi^v^vovcxi dk ot ’Ava^ayopetoi 

rous fxvOwBm 0€ov9, vovv filv rov Aia, ^ABrjvdv ^Irote, 

vol. i. p. 563. Ritter and Proller, Hist. JPkil. § 48. Lobeck, AglaopJi. 
i p, 156, Diog. Laert. ii. 11. 

' ) ® Bunsen, G-ott in der GescMchte, vol. iii. p. 532. Ar. Met. xi. 8, 19. 
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tiie first essences to be gods, one would tliink that it bad been 
divinely said, and tliat wliile every art and every philosopliy 
was probably invented ever so many times and lost again, these 
opinions had, like fragments of them, been preserved until now. 
So far only is the opinion of our fathers, and that received from 
our lirst ancestors, clear to us. 

The attempts at finding in mythology the remnants 
of ancient philosophy, have been carried on in different 
ways from the days of Socrates to our own time. Some 
writers thought they discovered astrononijr^ or other 
physical sciences, in the mythology of Greece: and in 
our own days the great work of Creuzer, ‘ Symbolik 
iind Mythoiogie der alten Volker’ (1819-21), was 
written with the one object of proving that Greek 
mythology was composed by priests, born or in- 
structed in the East, who wished to raise the semi- 
barbarous races of Greece to a higher civilisation and 
a purer knowledge of the Deity. There was, according 
to Creuzer and his school, a deep mysterious wisdom, 
and a monotheistic religion veiled under the symbol- 
ical language of mythology, which language, though 
unintelligible to the people, was understood by the 
priests, and may be interpreted even now by the 
thoughtful student of mythology. 


Historical Interpretations. 

The third theory on the origin of mythology I call 
the JdstorimL It goes generally by the name of 
hemem,% though we find traces of it both before .and 
after his time. Euhemerus was a contemporary of 
Alexander, and lived at the court of Cassander, in 
Macedonia, by whom he is said to have been sent out 
Kk. 'Z 
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on an exploring expedition. Whether he really ex- 
plored the Red Sea and the southern coasts of Asia 
we have no means of ascertaining. All we know is 
that, in a religious novel which he wrote, he re- 
presented himself as having sailed in that direction 
to a great distance, until he came to the island of 
Panchsea. In that island he said that he discovered 
a number of inscriptions {avaypa4>at, hence the title of 
his book, 'lepa containing an account of the 

principal gods of Greece, but representing them, not as 
gods, but as kings, heroes, and philosophers, who after 
their death had received divine honours among their 
fellow-men.^ 

Though the book of Euhemerus itself and its 
translation by Ennius are both lost, and we know 
little either of its general spirit or of its treatment of 
individual deities, such was the sensation produced by 
it at the time, that Euhemerism has become the re- 
cognised title of that system of mythological inter- 
pretation which denies the existence of divine beings, 
and reduces the gods of old to the level of men. A 
distinction, however, must be made between the com- 
plete and systematic denial of all gods, which is as- 
: cribed to Euhemerus, and the partial application of 
^ his principles which we find in many Greek writers. 
Thus Hecateus, a most orthodox Greek,^ declares that 
Geryon of Erytheia was really a king of Epirus, rich 

^ * Quid ? qui aut fortes aut claros aut potentes viros tradiint post 
mortem ad decs pervenisse, eosque esse ipsos quos nos colere, precari, 
venerarique soleamus, nonne expertes sunt religionum omnium ? Quie 
ratio maxima tractata ab Eubemero est, quam nosier et interpretatua 
et seeutus est prjeter cseteros Ennius." — Cic. De Nat Dear, i. 42, 

® Grote, Eutory of Greece, vol. i. p, 526. 
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in cattle ; and that Cerberus, the dog of Hades, was a 
certain serpent inhabiting a cavern on Cape Ta^narus.^ 
Ephorus converted Tityos into a bandit, and the serpent 
Python^ into a rather troublesome person, Python by 
name, aZias Dracon, whom Apollo killed with his 
arrows. Herodotus tells us that the priests of Jupiter 
at Thebes informed him that two priestesses had been 
carried off from Thebes by Phenicians, and sold as 
slaves in Libya and in Greece, and that they had 
founded oracles thei^e. He then continues that at 
Dodona he heard that two black doves had come 
from Thebes in Egypt, one going to Libya, the other 
to Dodona ; that the dove at Dodona settled in an 
oak, and declared in a human voice that an oracle of 
Zeus should be founded on the spot ; that the people 
of Dodona took this as a divine message, and acted 
accordingly. Putting these two stories together, Hero- 
dotus concludes that both refer to the same fact, that 
two Egyptian priestesses had been carried off by 
Phenicians as slaves, had founded the sanctuaries of 
Zeus both at Dodona and in Libya; and he adds that, 
probably, they were called doves by the people of 
Dodona because they were strangers and Kseemed to 
twitter like birds, and, when they had learnt to speak 
better, it was said that the dove spoke with a human 
voice ; but he adds, in a truly rationalistic spirit, how 
could a real dove have spoken with a human voice ? 
and he explains her black colour as meaning no more 
than that she came from Egypt. 


Pfflippip 


^ Strabo, ix. p. 422. Grote, H, G. i. p. 552. 

^ l^ssibly connected with the Vedic Ahir Budhnya. See Benfey, 
QoUinyer Gd. 1871; p. 322. 





Now it is iniportarit to roiiiark that Horodotus, 
though he was at Dodoxia, tells us nothing of any 
doves being kept there in his time, nor of priestesses 
called Peleiades. All this seems to belong to a later 
time. Strabo (Fragm, lib. vii. 1, 2) knew of doves used 
for the purposes of divination at Dodona. But he too, 
in^a rationalising spirit, remarks that possibly the 
priestesses there prophesied according to the peculiar 
flight of doves. And he gives a still better explanation 
by saying that, in the language of the Molossians and 
Thesprotians, old women were called 2 ^diae, old men 
pelioi ; and that, therefore, the famous Peleiades at 
Dodona may have been simply those old women offi- 
ciating at the oracle. Pausanias, in the 2nd century, 
mentions the doves {Peleiae) and the oracles from the 
oak at Dodona (vii. 21, 2); and in x. 12, 10 he, too, 
takes the Peleiae as priestesses at Dodona, divinely 
inspired, yet not called They were the firs'^t 

among women, he says, who sang 


Zevj 7; I/, Zeus- eVn, Zeus ecra-eTm, w jieydXe Zeu* 
Va mpTrovs a/ztet, dtj KXt]^€T€ parepa yalav. 


. Similar explanations become more frequent in later 
Greek historians who, unable to admit anything super- 
' natural or miraculous as historical fact, strip the 
ancient legends of all that renders them incredible, 
and then treat them as narratives of real events, and 
not as fiction.! With them, Jlolus, the god of the 
winds, became an ancient mariner sldlled in predict- 
1 ing weather 5 the Cyclopes were a i*acc of savages 


‘ Grote, i. 564. . 
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inlmbitiDg Sicily; the Centaurs were horsemen ; Atlas 
was a great astronomer, and Scylla a fast-sailing fili- 
buster. This system, too, like the former, maintained 
itself almost to the present daj^ The early Christian 
controversialists, St. Augustine, Lactantius, Arnobius, 
availed themselves of this argument in their attacks 
on the religious belief of the Greeks and Romans, 
taunting them with worshipping gods that were no 
gods, but known and admitted to have been mere 
deified mortals. In their attacks on the religion of 
the German nations, the Roman missionaries recurred 
to the same argument. One of them told the Angii 
in England that Woden^ whom they believed to 
be the principal and the best of their gods, from 
whom tlioy derived their origin, and to whom they 
had consecrated the fourth day in the week, had been 
a mortal, a king of the Saxons, from whom many 
tribes claim to be descended. When his body had 
been reduced to dust, his soul was buried in hell, and 
sufters eternal fiu'e.'*^ In many of our handbooks of 
mjdhology and history, we still find traces of this 
system. Jupiter is still spoken of as a ruler of Crete, 
Hercules as a successful general or knight-errant, 
Priam as an eastern king, and Achilles, the son of 
Jupiter and Thetis, as a valiant champion in the siege 
of Troy. The siege of Troy still retains its place in the 
minds of many as an historical fact, though resting 
on no better authority than the carrying off of Helena 
by Theseus and her recovery by the Dioskuri, the siege 
of Olympus by the Titans, or the taking of Jerusalem. 


^ KeiDble, Saxons in Encfland, I 338 ; Legend. Nova, fol. 210 b. 
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by Charlemagne, described in the chivalrous romances^ 
of the Middle Ages. 

In later times the same theory was revived, though 
not for such practical purposes, and it became during 
the last century the favourite theory with philoso- 
phical historians, particularly in France. The com- 
prehensive work of the Abbe Banier, ‘ The Mythology 
and Fables of Antiquity, explained from History,’ 
secured to this school a temporary ascendancy in 
France ; and in England, too, his work, translated 
into English, was quoted as an authority. His de- 
sign was, as he says,^ ‘ to prove that, notwithstanding 
all the ornaments which accompany fables, it is no 
difficult matter to see that they contain a part of the 
history of primitive times.’ It is useful to read these 
books, written only about a hundred years ago, if it 
were only as a warning against a too confident spirit 
in working out theories which now seem so incon- 
trovertible, and which a hundred years hence may be 
equally antiquated. 

‘ Shall we believe/ says the Abbe Banier — and no doubt he 
thought his argument unanswerable — ‘shall we believe in good 
earnest that Alexander would have held Homer in snch esteem, 
had he looked upon him only as a mere relater of fables? and 
would he have envied the happy lot of Achilles in having such a 

^ Grote, i. 636. ‘ The series of articles by M, Panriel, published in 
the HevMe des deum Mondes^ vol. xiii, are full of instruction respecting 
the origin, tenor, and influence of the romances of chivalry. Though 
the name of Charlemagne appears, the romancers are quite unable to 
distinguish him from Charles Martel, or from Charles the Bald (pp. 537- 
39). They ascribe to him an expedition to the Holy Land, in which he 
conquered Jerusalem jfrom the Saracens/ &c. 

^ The Mythology mid T'Mes of the Ancients ^eocplained from Midonj) 
by the Abb^ Banier. London, 1739, in six vols. Vol. i. p. ix. 
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one to aing hia praises ?^ . . . When Cicero is enmnerating tlie 
sages, does ho not bring in Nestor and Ulysses ? — would he have 
given mere phantoms a place among them ? Are we not taught 
by Cicero (Tusc. Quiest. i. 5) that what gave occasion to feign 
that one god supported the heavens on his shoulders, and that 
the other was cliained to Mount Caucasus, was their indefatig- 
alde a])plication to coiitemplate the heavenly bodies ? I might 
bring in here the authority of most of the ancients : I might 
produce tluit of the primitive Fathers of the Church, Arnobiiis, 
Lactantius, and several others, who looked upon fables to be 
founded on true histories : and I might finish this list with the 
names oi the most illustrious ot our moderns, who have traced 
out in ancient fictions so many remains of the traditions of the 
primitive ages.’ 

How like in tone to some incontrovertible argu- 
nients used in our own days! And again 

1 shall niake it appear that Minotaur with Pasiphae, and 
the rest of that fable, contain nothing’ but an intrigue of the 
Queen of Crete wdth a captain named Taurus, and the artifice of 
Ihedalus, only a sly confidant. Atlas bearing heaven upon his 
shoulders^ was a king that studied astronomy with a globe in his 
hand. ^ I he golden apples of the delightful garden of the 
Hesperides, and their dragon, were oranges watched by mastilf 
dogs.’ 

Biblical Iiiter|>retation.s. 

As belonging in spirit to the same school, we have 
still to mention those scholars who looked to Greek 
mythology for traces, not of profane, but of sacred 
personages, and who, like Bochart, imagined they 
could recognise in Saturn the features of Noah, and 
in his three sons, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, the 
three sons of Noah, Ham, Japhet, and Shem.® G. J. 

‘ »Vol.i.p.29. 

• Uo,jr:,i.hxa Baera, lib. i.: “‘Noam esse Satumum tam multa 





I 
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]^06‘sitfs, in his learned work, ^ De Tlieologia Gentili et 
Physiologia CliTidimia^ sive De Origine et Progressii 
Idolatries' ^ identified Saturn with Adam or with 
Noah, Janus and Prometheus with Noah again, Pluto 
with Japhet or Hana, Neptune w'ith Japhet, Minerva 
with N aamah, the sister of Tubal Cain, Vulcanus with 
Tubal Cain, Typhon with Og, king of Bashan, &c. 
Gerardus Croesus, in his Hoinerus Ebrams,’ maintains 
that the Odyssey gives the hivstory of the patriarchs, 
the emigration of Lot from Sodom, and the death of 
Moses, while the Iliad tells the conquest and destruc- 
tion of Jericho. Hiietpin hm ^ Demoadm 
gelica,' - went still further. His object was to prove 
the genuineness of the books of the Old Testament by 
showing that nearly the whole theology of the heathen 
nations was borrowed from Moses. Moses himself 
is represented by him as having assumed the most 
incongruous characters in the traditions of the Gen- 
tiles ; and not only ancient lawgivers like Zoroaster 
and Orpheus, but gods like Apollo, Vulcan, and Eaunus, 
are traced back by the learned and pious bishop to the 
same historical prototype. And as Moses was the 
prototype of the Gentile gods, his sister Miiiam or his 


re 

■i- 


docent nt yix sit dubitandi locns.” TJt Noam esse Satnrnnm mnltis 
argumentis constitit, sic tres Nose filios cum Saturni tribus filiis confe- 
renti, Hamum vel Oliamuin esse Jovem probabunt lise rationes. — J apliet 
idem qui Neptunus. Semum Plutonis nomine detruserunfc in infei’os. — 
Lib. i. c. 2. Jam si libet etiam ad nepotes descendere ; in familia Hand 
eive Jovis Hammonis, Put est Apollo PytMus ; Cbanaan idem qui Mer- 
ciirius.— Quis non videt Nimrodum esse Bacebum ? Bacclius enim idem 
<^ui har-chmt i. e. Cliiisi filius. Yidetur et Magog esse Pronmtlieus.’ 

^ Amsterdami, 1668,, pp.. 71, 73, 77, 97 : ^Og est iste qui a Grtecis 
dicitur &c. 

^ Parisiis, 1677. 
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wife Zippora were supposed to have been the models 
of all their goddesses.^ 


Mr. Gladstone’s Theory, 

You are aware that Mr. Gladstone, in his interest- 
ing and important work on Homer, takes a similar 
view, and tries to discover in parts of the Greek 
mythology a dimmed image of the sacred traditions 
of the Jews ; not so dimmed, however, as to prevent 
us from recognising, as he thinks, in Jupiter, and espe- 
cially in Apollo and Minerva, a marked resemblance 
to those tenlitions." In the last number of one of the 


^ ‘ Caput tertium : i. XJniversa propemodum Etlinicorum Theologia 
ex Mose, Mosisve actia aut scriptia manavit. ii. Yelut ilia Plioenicum. 
Taiitus ideuj ac Moseji. III. Adonis idem ac Moses. lY. Thamnius 
Ezecliielis idem ac Moses, v. UoXvoDWfjLos fuit Moses, yi. Mamas 
Gazensium Dens idem ac Moses, — Caput quartum : viii. Vulcanus idem 
ac Moses, IX. Typlion idem ac Moses. — Caput quintuin : ii. Zoroaa- 
tres idem ac Moses. — Caput octavum : in. Apollo idem ac Moses, iv. 
Pan idem ac Moses, v. Priapus idem ac Moses, &c. &c. — p. 121. 
Cum demonstratum sit Grascanicos Decs, in ipsa Mosia persona larvata, 
et ascititio habitu contecta provenisse, nunc probare aggredior ex Mosis 
scriptionibus, verbis, doctriiia, et institutis, aliquos etiam Grmcorum 
eorimdem Deos, ac bonaiii Mythologise ipsorum partem manasse,* 

2 The following extract from a letter addressed to me by Mr. Glad- 
stone, and printed here with his permission, will place his opinions on 
the relation of the Homeric Mythology to the sacred traditions of the 
J ewish race in a clearer and more definite light : — 

" It is not, I assure you, true, that I have seen in the Hellenic Mytho- 
logy a dimmed image of the history of the Jews ; or that Zeus, Apollo, 
and Athene are in my view representations of the Three Persons of the 
Trinity. I go much further than this, and venture to say that, although 
I fear thej*e may be deeper points of difference between us than such as 
appear on the surface of your work, yet I would accept the whole of 
your theory respecting the origin of the personages of the Hellenic my- 
thology in perfect consistency with what I have myself intended, and 
very crudely and imperfectly laboured to express, I do not mean to say 
that I accept in full the creed of the Dawn : but then, sneakiivo* .o’pner- 
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best edited quarterlies, in the ‘^Home and Foreign 
Review/ a Roman Catholic organ, Mr. F. A. Paley, the 

ally, I feel myself wholly incompetent to pass any I'eal judgment upon 
the evidence you adduce in its favour. Let me venture, however, to 
express my dissent from your statements about Aphrodite. I do not 
mean as to the origin of the name, on which I cannot presume to pro- 
nounce, or as to the functions with which it may have been originally 
associated. But I think you draw a picture of her as a personage in 
the earliest known, that is the Homeric, stage of the Hellenic mythology. 
Now I will not deny that the epithet golden” may have become her 
property by inheritance from some prior tradition which may have 
associated her with the Dawn : there are grounds which would lead me 
to think it not improbable. But this would of itself he a poor founda- 
tion on which to build a theory ; and, as far as the Homeric mythology 
is concerned, I am not aware of any other. But what I am most struck 
with is your appearing to hold that the degradation of her idea and 
worship came in at a later period. Now I hold that throughout Homer, 
from beginning to end, this degradation is not to be mistaken by any 
careful observer, who goes straight to his author, and does not allow 
himself, as is so common, to interpret Homeric personages through 
Virgilian representations. As to the sea-birth, there is not in Homer 
a vestige of it. It appears curiously in Pausanias ; in a temple of Posei- 
don she is held up by Thalassa apparently as a child of the sea- god ; but 
I think he mentions that the work is a late work, or a work of his own 
time.* I do not, pray observe, enter into the application to her of your 
theory ; but I think you cannot sustain it from early, I mean the 
earliest, Greek evidence. When we come down to the traditions of 
Aphrodite Ourania, distinct from the Pan demos and the Apostrophia, I 
admit you may draw certain favourable presumptions from them. 

* Now, what I should like to do, if I were able, would he to convey 
to your mind a clear conception of the standing-point from which I 
regard the Homeric, or, as I venture to call it, the Olympian my thology. 
For you would find that it is one of deep and fruitful interest, while it 
lies somewhat off the path of your great undertaking. In conversation 
I should have more hope of doing it than in a letter. I shall fixil, and 
fail by my own fault, not by yours. But I will put down a few words ; 
and not one among them which I should not endeavour to support by 
evidence if occasion served. 

* I find Homer, then, as respects the department of mythology, de- 
serving of the testimony which Herodotus gave him, and leaving but 
a very small share in the partnership to Hesiod, or to the author of the 
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well-known editor of ‘Euripides,’ advocates tke same 
sacred Euhemerism. ‘Atlas,’ he writes, ‘symbolises 

Tlieogony, whoever he may he, and who was not properly a maker, but 
a very useful reporter, of mythological tradition as it came into his 
hand. He surely was not a man of the power required to manipulate 
and modify such materials. But Homer, with the vast mechanism of 
the Trojan war (be that Dawn too, or be it not) in his hands, and in 
such hands, and almost compelled to employ an elaborate and varied 
theurgy, and obtaining the key to the heart and mind of his people, and 
becoming by his genius in a great degree the maker of that Hellenic 
nation which has done so much to make us all — was in a position of 
advantage without parallel for giving form to the religious traditions of 
his country. Kow let us suppose it to be true, and I admit it so appears, 
that the materials out of which the Hellenic mythology grew or was 
constructed, were in great part supplied by some system or systems of 
Nature worship. .But surely it cannot be denied that, in the hands of 
the Hellenic race (chiefly and before all I should say in the hands of 
Homer), these materials were moulded, almost indeed coerced, into a 
new shape ; they were brought to submit to the dominion of a new 
spirit:. From some quarter or other, the anthropomorphic force came 
in ; and this force eitlier subordinated or repelled all others ; built up 
the system in complete subserviency to itself ; left the traditions of the 
old cultm of Nature to take refuge in the recesses of Arcadia, or (per- 
haps) to veil themselves in the mysteries of Eleusis, but forbade them 
utterly the use of the Achaian or the Hellenic stamp ; humanised in a 
marvellous manner, by reflection, the Olympian life ; contaminated it 
indeed, but did even this in a manner intensely human ; and then, 
having everywhere saturated the divine idea with the human element, 
applied this idea, as a principle, to life in a multitude of forms : as, for 
example, in concentrating the idea of art upon the human frame ; in the 
lofty and singularly comprehensive idea of human nature ; in a profound 
self-respect and a great value for human life. Great as was the change 
imposed on the crude materials supplied by Egypt (if they were so sup- 
plied) in order that they might issue in the perfect forms of Hellenic 
art, it was no greater, as it seems to me, than the change wTOught by 
masterly workmanship, in obedience to the wants and tendencies of the 
national mind, upon the mythological materials supplied from so many 
ethnic sources, before they became the Olympian system. 

‘Now comes the question, What was the source of this anthropomor- 
phic influence ? I conclude, or rather I assume,that the worker, whether 
Homer, or his race, or both, did not in this point, more than in any 
other, work without materials. If you are right, or if the competing 
systems to which you refer are right, you must I think feel that, in 
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the endurance of labour. He is placed by Hesiod 
close to the garden of the Hesperides, and it is im- 

order to effect the transition from the stage you describe to a relirion 
provided mth the api«ratns of the Olympian mythology, someth^ 
wantmg which must be songht elsewhere. • From whence did it cZe 
and come too endowed with a power so subtle and so comman^n ’ 

sive^ernJf ^ tahe my stand upon Homer as a great and comprehen- 
sive depository of evidence, which is only now beginning to be worked 

be reasoned 

from for the purposes m view, though of course after a somewhat differ- 
ent manner than is the evidence afforded by geological research with 
reference to its proper sphere. “ rescaron with 

I oome to exai^ne these poems, I find tho anthropomorphic 
force at work, and in its fullest vigour. Moreover, I find it develop^ 
in certain cases with an astonishing purity and elevation. I find that 
the mythologic.al system, though it has effectually Umished or subdued 
Hie elements not anthropomorphic, yet is morally as far as possible from 
being homogeneous ; and that the differences of structure seem to point 
to ibfferences of origin. But, you will say. I brought to Homer thn" 
termination to finxl all tUs. Here, however, we are upon a matter of 

If Horr '"'ben I began the systematic study 

of Homer about ten years ago, I not only had no vision or even inldiZ 

rLldtolel ! " but I had never befort 

teamed to feel an interest m it; and everything that I have since said 

^ wnttenhas come to me, in the first instance, "by suggestion from Ae 
text of Homer Itself, though it has been also supported from other 
^ truthful arohmology of 

thlt°thTte!/nf'’w“* to Pwre, but I assert 

that the text of Homer contains a vast mass of what may be called 

thfaTh bearing upon the question how and from whence 

the anteropomorphic element came into the Hellenic religion with the 
deep vital energy that inspired it, and that the conclusion, to which the 
evidence points IS as follows :-I suppose it is not denied that them 
were in the world, at a very early period as compared with the Hellenic 
cm isatioo, certem Semitio traditions, which for a large part, of mam 
md are also Clmstian beliefs, but which may here be rudely and con- 
veniently described as Messianic ideas. They related to the appearance 
ata foture time of a Deliverer, and the establishment in Him of an 

&e ^vine Word or W isdom, as concerned in the order and government 

furthi Itttwi’ T matters which need not here be 

further stated. I do not now speak of these traditions as matter of 
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posaihle to douU that here we have a tradition of the 
garden of Eden, the golden apples guarded by a 
dragon being the apple which the serpent tempted 

religions obligatioUj or even interest : I speak of them merely as facts. 
And I affirm, taking my stand upon the evidence supplied by the poems 
especially, that if these traditions had filtered through the intermediate 
space, by whatever channel, into the sphere of the earliest Hellenic life, 
they supply us with what was wanting towards a complete and rational 
genesis of the .Homeric or Olympian mythology ; and that, without this 
hypothesis, that wonderful formation must remain utterly inexplicable. 
1 therefore really know nothing about what you term sacred eiihenierisni . 
The question is one not of mere theory or presupposition, but of testi- 
mony ; and of hypothesis only called in to meet and answer the demands 
of fact. 

‘ If I am asked more specifically as to the mode of operation by which 
the result was accomplished, I would roughly answer thus : — Homer, 
whom I take jiartly for tlie maker and partly for tlie symbol of his 
people, sits in his mighty workshop, like the young Hephaistos in the 
ocean cave, making into toy-bracelets and the like the materials with 
which he was supplied by (I think) the nymph Eurunomb, The mate- 
rials brought to .Homer are the mythological traditions of the various 
races and nations and families that contributed to the formation of the 
composite Hellenic stock. He fits together names and attributes, bound 
by no severe anterior law, and able to follow the bent of his own and 
Ills nation’s genius. What he cannot use (like Nereiis, a pure elemental 
god), he casts aside. What he can, like 2Ieus, or suppose we call him 
Dyaus, he modifies and clothes, so as to satisfy the main idea. On the 
whole, t])e Nature Powers, passing through the crucible of his mind, are 
at once compressed and spiritualised, so that the human element, both 
of form and character, becomes dominant, and physical functions swell 
into the class of attributes more or less ah extra. Now I may be met 
with an outcry : What, is it to be supposed that any man or people ever 
so dealt with its religion ? To which I answer by seeking shelter from 
those admirable and delightful pages, in which you point out the dis- 
tinction between the mythological system of Greece and the religion of 
its people individually. Secondly, I am describing roixghly and briefly 
a process long, subtle, in great part unconscious. Thomas Aquinas in 
a certain sense made a theology. Much more largely was Homer, and 
were the Hellenes, makers. The Theomachy, the Theo-andro-iaachies, 
and much else in the poems, show ns not only that the severance 
between God and good had begun, but that it had made alarming 
progress.’ 
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Eve to gather, or the garden kept by an angel with 
a flaming sword.’ ^ 

Though it was felt by all nnprejudiced scholars that 
none of these systems of interpretation was in the 
least satisfactory, yet it seemed impossible to suggest 
any better solution of the problem ; and though at the 
present moment few, I believe, could be found who 
adopt any of these systems exclusively — who hold 
that the whole of Greek mythology was invented for 
the sake of inculcating moral precepts, or of pro- 
mulgating physical or metaphysical doctrines, or of 
relating facts of ancient historj^, and even of sacred 
history, many have acriuiesced in a kind of com- 
promise, admitting that some parts of mythology 
might have a moral, others a physical, others an 
historical character, but that there remained a great 
body of fables, which yielded to no tests whatever. 
The riddle of the Sphinx of Mjdhology remained 
unsolved. 

PMlolog'ical Interpretation. 

The first impulse to a new consideration of the 
mythological problem came from the study of com- 
parative philology. Through the discovery of the 
ancient language of India, the classical Sanskrit, 
which was due to the labours of Wilkins,^' Sir W. 
Jones, and Colebrooke, some eighty years ago ; and 
through the discovery of the intimate relationship 

^ Home and Foreign B,eueti\ No. 7, p. Ill, 1864: 'The OvclopeK 
were probably a race of pastoral and metal-working jjeople from the 
East, characterised by their romider faces, whence arose the story of 
their one eye.* — F. A. P* 

Bhagavadgita, ed. Wilkins, 1785. 
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between that language and the languages of the prin- 
cipal races of Europe, due to the genius of Schlegel, 
Humboldt, Bopp, and others, a complete revolution 
took place in the views commonly entertained of the 
ancient history of the world. I have no time to give 
a full account of these researches ; but I may state it 
as a fact, suspected, I suppose, by no one before, and 
doubted by no one after it was enunciated, that the 
languages spoken by the Brahmans of India, by the 
followers of Zoroaster and the subjects of Darius in 
Persia ; by the Greeks, by the Homans ; by Celtic, 
Teutonic, and Slavonic races, were all mere varieties 
of one coinnion type^ — stood, in fact, to each other in 
the same relation as French, Italian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese stand to each other as modern dialects of 
Latin. This was, indeed, Hhe discovery of a new 
world,’ or, if you like^, the recovery of an old world. 
All. the landmarks of what was called the ancient 
history of the human race had to be shifted, and it 
had to be explained, in some way or other, how all 
these languages, separated from each other by thou- 
sands of miles and thousands of years, could have 
originally started from one common centre. 

On this,^ however, I cannot dwell now ; and I must 
proceed at once to state how, after some time, it was 
discovered that not only the radical elements of all 
these languages which are called Aryan or Indo- 
European— not only the numerals, pronouns, prepo- 
sitions, and grammatical terminations — not only their 
household words, such as tather, mother, brother, 


BiojnviyJiks of Words and Some of the Aryas^ p. 80, 
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daughter, husband, brother-in-law, cow, clog, horse, 
cattle, tree, ox, yoke, axle, earth, sky, water, stars, 
and many hundreds more, were identically the same, 
but that each possessed the elements of a mytholo- 
gical phraseology, displaying the palpable traces of 
a common origin. 

Comparative Mytliology. 

What followed from this for the Science of Mytho- 
logy? Exactly the same as what followed for the 
Science of Language from the discovery that Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, German, Celtic, and Slavonic had all 
one and the same origin. Before that discovery was 
made, it was allowable to treat each language by 
itself, and any etymological explanation that was in 
accordance with the laws of each particular language 
might have been considered satisfactor}'-. If Plato 
derived fhe6s^ the Greek word for god, from the Greek 
verb theein, to run^ because the first gods were the 
sun and moon, always running through the sky ; ^ or 
if Herodotus^ derived the same word from tithencd.^ 
to set, because the gods set everything in order, we 
i can find no fault with either. But if we once admit, in 
spite of phonetic difficulties, that the same word exists 
in Sanskrit and Latin, as dev a and deus,^ we cannot 
accept any etymology for the Greek word that is not 

^ Plat. Craf, 397 0. Her, ii. 62. 

On the relation of deva and deus to Oeos, see Ascoli, Frunimeuii 
Lmfftdsfici, iii., and Scliweizer-Siedler, in Kuhn’s Zeltsehnft, xvii. 
p. 142. M. M., Chips from a German WorJcshopf vol. iv, p. 239. On 
the anomalies of form and flexion due to the sacredness of names, see 
, Diez, Lexicon Eiytnologiemi^ p. 165 ; Grimm, Deutsche Graimudih, i'-^. 
p. 1071 ; Diefenbach, Gothisches Worterhuch^ ii. p. 416. 
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applicable to the corresponding terms in Sanskrit and 
Latin. If we knew French only, we might derive the 
French feii^ fire^ from the German Fenev, But if we 
see that the same wmrd exists in Italian as fuoco, in 
Spanish as f iiego^ it is clear that we must look for an 
etymology applicable to all three, which we find in the 
Latin focus, and not in the German Feuer, Even so 
thoughtful a scholar as Gximm does not seem to have 
perceived the absolute stringency of this rule. Before 
it was known that there existed in Sanslmt, Greek, 
Latin, and Slavonic, the same word for ncime, identical 
with the Gothic nartid (gen. namins), it would have 
been allowable to derive the German word from a 
German root. Thus Grimm (Grammcdik, ii. 30) de- 
rived the German Name from the verb neJmen, to 
take. This would have been a perfectly legitimate 
etymology. But when it became evident that the 
Sanskrit naman. stood for gnaman, just as nmnerb, for 
gnornen (cognomen, ignominia), and was derived from 
a verb gna, to know, it became impossible to retain 
the derivation of Name from nekmea, and at the same 
time to admit that of naman from gna.^ Each word 
can have but one etymology, as each living being can 
have but one mother. 

Let us apply this to the mythological jjhraseology 
of the Aryan nations. If we had to explain the names 
and fables of the Greek gods only, an explanation 
such as that which derives the name of Zeus from the 
verb to live, would be by no means contemptible. 

^ Grimm, Qeschiahfe der DmUchen Spmcke, p. 153. Other words 
deri\’ed from gna, are not us, nobilis, gnarus, ignarus, ignore, iiarrare 
(gnarigare), guGiuoii, I ken, I know, uncouth, &c. 

L la 
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But if we find thsit Zeus in Greek is the same word as 
D y a u s in Sanskrit, Ju in Jupiter^ and in Tues- 
day, we perceive that no etymology would be satis- 
factory that did not explain all these words together. 
Hence it follows, that in order to understand the 
origin and meaning of the names of the Greek gods, 
and to enter into the original intention of the fables 
told of each of them, we must not confine our view 
within the Greek horizon, but must take into account 
the collateral evidence supplied by Latin, German, 
Sanskrit, and Zend mythology. The key that is to 
open one must open all ; otherwise it cannot be the 
right key. 

Strong objections have been raised against this line 
of reasoning by classical scholars ; and even those 
who have surrendered Greek etymology as useless 
without the aid of Sanskrit, protest against this 
desecration of the Greek Pantheon, and against any 
attempt at deriving the gods and fables of Homer 
and Hesiod from the monstrous idols of the Brah- 
mans. I believe this is mainly owing to a misunder- 
standing. No sound scholar would ever think of 
deriving any Greek or Latin word from Sanskrit. 
Sanskrit is not the mother of Greek and Latin, as 
Latin is of French and Italian. Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin are sisters, varieties of one and the same 
type. They all point to some earlier stage when 
they were less different from each other than they 
now are ; but no more. All we can in favour of 
Sanskrit is, that it is the eldest sister ; that it has 
retained many words and forms less changed and 
up ted than Greek and Latin. The more primi- 
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tive character and transparent structure of Sanskrit 
have naturally endeared it to the student of language^ 
but they have not blinded him to the fact, that on 
many points Greek and Latin — ^^nay, Gothic and 
Celtic— have preserved primitive features which 
Sanskrit has lost. Greek is co-ordinate with, not 
sub-ordinate to, Sanskrit; and the only distinc- 


tion which Sanskrit is entitled to claim is that 
which Austria used to claim in the German Con- 
federation— to be the first among equals, primus 

I' inter pares. 

There is, however, another reason which has made ; 

any comparison of Greek and Hindu gods more par- | 

ticularly distasteful to classical scholars. At the very I 

beginning of Sanskrit philology attempts were made 
by no less a person than Sir W. Jones ^ at identifying 
the deities of the modern Hindu mythology with those 
of Homer. This was done in the most arbitrary 
manner, and has brought any attempt of the same 
kind into deserved disrepute among sober critics. 

Sir W. Jones is not responsible, indeed, for such 
comparisons as Cupid and Dipmc (dipaka) ; but to 
compare, as he does, modern Hindu gods, such as 
Yishrm, /Sfiva, or Krishr^a, with the gods of 
Homer, was indeed like comparing modern Hindu- 


’ Sir W. Jones, On the Gods of Greece^ Italy, and India. ('Works, 
voi. i, p. ‘229,) lie compares Janus with Gawe^a, Saturn with Manu 
Satyavrata,^ nay, with Noah; Ceres with Nii, Jupiter with Divas- 
pati and with >Siva {rpi6(p6aKfjLos==tvilo7csbiid^, Bacchus with Bagi,s*a, 
Juno with Par vat i, Mars with Sk an da, nay, with the Secander of 
Persia, Minerva with Durga and Saras vatl, Osiris and Isis with 
tijvara and Ifc'i, Dionysos with Rama, Apollo wdth Krish /da, Y^’nlcau 
with Pavaka and Yi^vakarman, Mercury with Ntirada, Hekate 
with Kali. 
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stS^ni with ancient Greek. Trace Hindustani back 
to Sanskrit, and it will be possible then to compare 
it with Greek and Latin ; but not otherwise. The 
same in mythology. Trace the modern system of 
Hindu mythology back to its earliest form, and 
there will then be some reasonable hope of dis- 
covering a family likeness between the sacred names 
worshipped hj the Aryans of India and the Aryans 
of Greece. 

Th.e Bigveda. 

This was impossible at the time of Sir William 
Jones ; it is even now but partially possible. Though 
Sanskrit has now been studied for three generations, 
the most ancient work of Sanskrit literature, the 
Rigveda, is still a book with seven seals. The wish 
expressed by Otfried Muller in 1825, in his Frolego^- 
Tiiena to a Scientific Mythology, ‘ Oh that wo had an 
intelligible translation of the Veda!' is still unful- 
filled ; and though of late years nearly all Sanskrit 
scholars have devoted their energies to the elucida- 
tion of Vedic literature, many" years are still required 
befoi’e Otfried Muller’s desire can be realised. This is 
true even in 1890. 

Now Sanskrit literature without the Veda is like 
Gi'eek literature without Homer, like Jewish litera- 
ture without the Bible, like Mohammedan literature 
without the Koran; and you will easily understand 
how, if we do not know the most ancient form of 
Hindu religion and mythology, it is premature to 
attempt any comparison between the gods of India 
and the gods of any other country. What was 
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wanted as the only safe foundation, not only of 
Sanskrit literature, but of Comparative Mythology — 
nay, of Comparative Pbilology^ — was an edition of the 
most ancient document of Indian literature, Indian 
religion, Indian language — an edition of the Rig- 
voda. The ten books of the Rigveda have now 
been published in the original, together with an 
ample Indian commentary, by Sayana, 1849“-75. 
But, after the text and commentary of the Rigveda 
are published, there still remains the grave task of 
translating, or, I should rather say, deciphering, these 
ancient hymns. ^ 

Tln^re are indeed several translations of the Rig- 
veda. The first was published in French, by Lang- 
lois, in 1848-59. It reads very well, but it is in all 
difficult |)assages mere guess-work, and without any 
authority. The second, by the late Professor Wilson, 
1850-66, is a reproduction — though not always a 
quite faithful reproduction — of the sense assigned to 
these ancient hymns by Sayana. It can claim to be 
authoritative so far as the native scholastic interpreta- 
tion of the Veda is concerned. But that inter- 
pretation of Indian theologians and philosophers 
shows us quite as often how the Veda was mis- 
understood by later commentators as how it was 
understood by the ancient poets themselves. Then 
followed a metrical German translation, by Grass- 
mann, 1876-77, very creditable for the then state of 
scholarship, very readable, but again very free and 


^ I have since publislied tlie first volume of my translation of the 
B i g V e d a ; B i g v e d a - S a n h i t a, ^ The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmans,’ 
translated and explained. London ; (TrUbner & Co.) 1869 . 
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very vague in all difficult passages. The first who 
grappled seriously with the difficulties that have to 
be met in translating the Rigveda was Ludwig. His 
translation appeared in 1876, and was followed by a 
learned introduction in 1878, and by a commentary 
in 1881 and 1883. Much as this translation has been 
slighted, it is as yet the only scholarlike rendering of 
the Vedic hymns, and if it is often unintelligible, it is 
at all events honest- 

There is only one process by which a real trans- 
lation of the Veda may be achieved. We must 
decipher it as we decipher an inscription. We must 
collect all the passages in which the same word 
occurs — this I have done in my lihle.i' Verhonnn — 
and we must then try to discover a meaning tlrnt will 
fit all the passages in whicli the same word occurs. 
This is what I attempted to do in the volume which 
I published in 1869. It was a specimen of what I 
thought and still think the only scientific method. It 
contains twelve hymns only, and it was impossible to 
continue the w'ork on that scale. Whether I shall be 
able to continue it at my time of life is very doubt- 
ful, but whoever means to produce a really satisfectory 
translation will have to follow my method. There 
are many more or less successful translations to be 
found in the works of Muir, Roth, Kaegi, Gelclner, and 
in my own works, but even where these translations a,r (3 
evidently correct, they cannot claim permanent au- 
thority unless the rendering of every difficult word is 
justified by a comparison of all parallel passages. 

This process of deciphering is a slow one ; yet, 
through the combined labours of various scholars, 
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some progress has been made, and some insight has 
been gained into the mythological phraseology of the 
Vedic Eishis. One thing we can clearly see, that 
the same position which Sanskrit, as the most primi- 
tive, most transparent of the Aryan dialects, holds 
in the Science of Langnage, the Veda and its most 
primitive, most transparent system of religion will 
hold in the Science of Mythology and Eeligion. In 
the lijnnns of the Eigveda we still have the last 
chapter of the real Theogony of the Aryan races. 
We just catch a glimpse, behind the scenes, of the 
agencies which were at work in producing that 
magnificent stage-eflect witnessed in the drama of the 
Olympian gods. There, in the Veda, the Sphinx of 
MytJiology still utters a few words to betray her own 
secret, and shows us that it is man, that it is human 
thought and human language combined, which natur- 
ally and inevitably produced that strange conglo- 
merate of ancient fable which has perplexed all 
rational thinkers, from the days of Xenophanes to our 
own time. 

I shall try to make my meaning clearer. You will 
see that a great point is gained in compai'ative my- 
thology if we succeed in discovering the original 
meaning of the names of the gods. If we knew, for 
instance, what Athene, ot Mere, ov Apollo meant at 
first, we should have something firm to stand on or 
to start from, and be able to follow more securely the 
later development of these names. We know, for 
instance, that Selene in Greek means moon, and know^ 
ing this, we at once understand the myths that she is 
the sister of Kelws^ for helios means sun ; that she is 
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the sister of Eos, for eos means dawn ; — and if another 
poet calls her the sister of EuTyphaessa, we are not 
much perplexed, for euTyphaessa, meaning wide- 
shining, can only be another name for the dawn. If she 
is represented with, two horns, we at once remember 
the two horns of the moon ; and if she is said to have 
become the mother of Er^se by Zeus, we again perceive 
that erse means deio, and that to call Erse the daughter 
of Zeus and Selene was no more than if we, in our 
more matter-of-fact language, say that there is dew 
after a moonlight night. 

Now one great advantage in the Veda is, that 
many of the names of the gods are still intelligible ; 
are used, in fact, not only as proper names, but like- 
wise as appellative nouns. Agni, one of their prin- 
cipal gods, means clearly fire ; it is the same word as 
the Latin ignis. Hence we have a right to explain 
his other names, and all that is told of him, as origin- 
ally meant for fire. Vayu or Vata means clearly 
loiad, Marut means storyii, Par^anya rain, Savi- 
tar the sun, Us has, as well as its synonyms, TJr- 
vasi, Ahana, Saranyu, means deviv }^ ; Pr/thivi, 
earth; Dyava-prithivi, heaven and earth. Other 
divine names in the Veda which are no longer used 
’ as appellatives, become easily intelligible, because 
they are used as synonyms of more intelligible names 
(such as urvasi for ushas), or because they receive 
light from other languages, such as Varu7ia, clearly 
the same word as the Greek omxmos, and meaning 
originally the sky. 

Another advantage which the Veda offers is this, 

^ that in its numerous hymns we can still watch the 
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gradual growth of the gods, the slow transition of 
appellatives into proper names, the first tentative 
steps towards personification. The Vedic Pantheon 
is held together by the loosest ties of family relation- 
ship ; nor is there as yet any settled supremacy like 
that of Zeus among the gods of Homer. Every god 
is conceived as supreme, or at least as inferior to no 
other god, at the time that he is praised or invoked 
by the Vedic poets ; and the feeling that the various 
deities are but difierent names, different conceptions 
of tliat Incomprehensible Being which no thought can 
reach, and no language can express, is not yet quite 
extinct in the minds of some of the more thoughtful 
among the Vedic bards. 



CHAPTEE XT. 


JUPITER. 

Beligioxi and Mythologfy, 

rpHERE are few mistakes so widely spread and so 
-I- firmly established as that which makes us con- 
found the leligion and the mythology of the ancient 
nations of the world. How mythology arises, neces- 
saiily and naturally, I have tried to explain ; and we 
saw that, as an affection or disorder of language, 
mythology may infect every part of the intellectual 
life of man. True it is that no ideas are more liable 
to mythological disease than religious ideas, because 
they transcend those regions of our experience wfithin 
which language has its natural origin, and must there- 
fore, according to their very nature, be satisfied with 
metaphorical expressions. ‘ Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man.’ ^ Yet even the religions of the ancient nations 
are by no means inevitably and altogether mytho- 
logical. On the contrary, as a diseased frame pre- 
supposes a healthy frame, so a mythological religion 
presupposes, I believe, a healthy religion. Eefore the 
Gieeks could call the sky, or the sun, or the moon 
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gods, it was absolutely necessary that they should 
have framed to themselves some idea of godhead. 
We cannot speak of King Solomon unless we first 
know what, in a general way, is meant by King, nor 
could a Greek speak of gods in the plural before he 
had realised, in some way or other, the general predi- 
cate of the godhead. Idolatry arises naturally when 
people say ' The sun is god,’ instead of saying ‘ The 
sun is of God ; ’ when they use God as a predicate, 
though, according to its very nature, it can be used as 
a subject onlj^ This may have been inevitable, but 
it is all the more interesting to find out what the 
ancients meant to predicate when they called the sun 
or the 3] icon gods. Uiitil wo have a clear concep- 
tion of this, we shall never enter into the true spirit 
of their religion. 

It is strange, however, that while we have eiidless 
books on the mythology of the Greeks and Romans, 
we have hardly any on their religion, and most people 
have brought themselves to imagine that what we 
call reIigio3i — our trust in an all-wise, all-powerful, 
eternal Being, the Ruler of the world, whom we ap- 
proach in prayer and meditation, to whom we commit 
all our cares, and whose presence we feel not only in 
the outward world, but also in the warning voice 
within our hearts — that all this was unknown to the 
heathen world, and that their religion consisted sim- 
ply in the fables of Jupiter and Juno, of Apollo and 
Minerva, of Venus and Bacchus. Yet this is not so. 
Mythology has encroached on aneient religion ; it has 
at some times wellnigh choked its very life ; yet 
through the rank and poisonous vegetation of mythic 
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phraseology we may always catch a glimpse of that 
original stem round which it creeps and winds itself, 
and without which it could not enjoy even that 
parasitical existence which has been mistaken for 
independent vitality. 

Greelc Beligriou. 

A few quotations will explain what I mean by an- 
cient religion as independent of ancient mythology, 
Homer, who, together with Hesiod, made the theogony 
or the history of the gods for the Greeks —a saying of 
Herodotus which contains more truth than is com- 
monly supposed — Homer, whose every page teems 
with mythology, nevertheless allows us many an in- 
sight into the inner religious life of his age. What 
did the swineherd Eumaios know of the intricate 
Olympian theogony? Had he ever heard the name 
of the Charites, or of the Harpy i as ? Could ho have 
told who was the father of Aphrodite, who were her 
husbands and her children? I doubt it: and when 
Homer introduces him to us, speaking of this life 
and the higher powers that rule it, Eumaios knows 
only of just gods, ‘ who hate cruel deeds, but honour 
justice and the righteous works of man.' ^ His whole 
view of life is built up on a complete trust in the 
Divine government of the world, without any such 
artificial supports as a belief in Hermes, the Erinys, 
the Nemesis, or Moira. 

‘Eat,' says the swineherd to Ulysses, ‘and enjoy 
what is here, for God ^ will grant one thing, but an- 

: ; * Od. xiv. 83. 

® There is nothing to 3nake ns translate 0€os by a god rather than by 
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other he will refusCj whatever he will in his mind, for 
he can do all things/ (Od, xiv. 444 ; x. 306.) 

This surely is religion, and it is religion untainted 
by mythology. Again, the prayer of the female slave, 
grinding corn in the house of Ulysses, is religion in 
the truest sense. ‘ Father Zeus,’ she says, ^ thou who 
rulest over gods and men, surely thou hast just thun- 
dered from the starry heaven, and there is no cloud 
anywhere. Thou showest this as a sign to some one. 
Fulfil now, even to me, miserable wi'etch ! the prayer 
which I may utter,’ When Telernachos is afraid to 
approach Nestor, and declares to Mentor that he does 
not know tvhat to say,^ does not Mentor or Athene 
encourage him in words that might easily be trans- 
lated into the language of our own religion? ‘Tele- 
machos,’ she says, ‘ some things thou wilt thyself 
perceive in thy- mind, and others a divine spirit will 
prompt ; for I do not believe that thou wast born and 
brought up without the will of the gods/ 

The omnipresence and omniscience of the Divine 
Being is expressed by Hesiod in language slightly, 
yet not altogether, mythological : — 

TTiiPTa iBmp Alqs u<l)$a\}jios Kal TrdvTa z^oi^rras,® 

The eyes of Zeus, which sees all and knows all ; 

God ; but even if we translated it a god, this could here only be meant 
for Zeus. (Of. Oih iv. 230.) Of. Welcker, p. ISO. How the gods and 
Zeus are used almost promiscuously, we see in Od. i. 3/8-9 : € 70 / 5 ^ 
€Tn0waoixaL ailv eovras at /re noBi Z(vs Bw<ti trakivrira (pycr 
yeiddBai. 

1 Od. iii. 26 ; 

Hr]k€fiax , d\ka jilv avrhs kvl ippeal oyat Po'^cretSj 
*'Akka §€ /cal SaipLcop hr/oBijcferac oi yap him 
Ov cre Bemy de/CTjTi yepeaBai re rpa<p€pL€v re. 

Homer uses d€us and dalpmv for God. 2 26/. 
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and the conception of Homer, that Hhe gods them- 
selves come to our cities in the garb of strangers, to 
watch the wanton and the orderly conduct of men/ ^ 
though expi’cssed in the language peculiar to the 
childhood of man, might easily be turned into our 
own sacred phraseology. Anyhow, we may call this 
religion — ancient, primitive, natural religion, imper- 
fect, no doubt, yet deeply interesting, and not without 
a divine afHatus. How different is the undoubting 
trust of the ancient poets in the ever-present watch- 
fulness of the gods, from the language of later Greek 
philosophy, as expressed, for instance, by Protagoras. 
‘ Of the gods,’ he says, ‘ I am not able to know either 
that they are or that they are not ; for many things 
prevent us from knowing it, the darkness, and the 
shortness of human life/ ^ 

The gods of Homer, though, in their mythological 
aspect, represented as weak, easily deceived, and led 
astray by the lowest passions, are nevertheless, in the 
more reverent language of religion, endowed with 
nearly all the qualities which we claim for a divine 
and perfect Being. The phrase which forms the key- 
note in many of the speeches of Odysseus, though 
thrown in only as it were parenthetically, 

Beol be T€ rrai/ra L(ra(Tip, ‘ the Gods know all things,’ 


Od. xvii. 483 : 

’Avrho*, oif fikv efiakes Bv(rT7]vov dkrfTriv 
Ovkdfiev, el drj ttov rts IrrovpdviQs 0e6s ecfriv, 
Kai T6 $€oi ^eivoicfi eoiKores dWohawoTaiv, 
UavTOioi reke&ovres, lm(Xrpo3(l)W(TL iroATyas, 
*Av6pMirojv vppiP re teal evvopLiTjp h(pop5}vres. 
Welcker, GrriecMscTie GoUerlehre^ p. 245. 

Od, iv. 379, 468. 
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, gives us more of the real feeling of the untold mil- 

l lions among whom the idioms of a language grow" 

J up, than all the tales of the tricks played by Juno to 

Jupiter, or by Mars to Vulcan. At critical moments, 
when the deepest feelings of the human heart are 
stirred, the old Greeks of Homer seem suddenly to 
drop all learned and mythological metaphor, and to 
j fall back on the univei-sal language of true religion. 

Everything they feel is ordered by the immortal gods ; 
and, though they do not rise to the conception of a 
I Divine Providence wdiich ordereth all things by eter- 

nal laws, no event, however small, seems to happen 
in the Iliad in which the poet does not recognise the 
active interference of a divine power. This inter- 
ference, if clothed in mythological language, assumes, 
it is true, the actual or bodily presence of one of the 
gods, whether Apollo, or Athene, or Aphrodite ; yet 
let us observe that Zeus himself, the god of gods, never 
descends to the battlefield of Troy. He was the true 
god of the Greeks before he became enveloped in the 
clouds of Olympian mj^thology ; and in manjr a passage 
w^here tlieos is used, we may without irrevei'ence trans- 
late it by God. Thus, when Diomedes exhorts the 
Greeks to fight till Troy is taken, he finishes his speech 
with these words:/ Let all flee home ; but we two, I 
and Sthenelos, will fight till we see the end of Troy : 
foriwe came with GodJ^ Even if we translated ^ for 
we came with a god,’ the sentiment would still be 
religious, not mythological ; though of course it might 
easily be translated into mythological phraseology, if 
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we said that Athene, in the form of a bird, had flut- 
tered round the .ships of the Greeks. Again, what can 
be more natural and more truly pious than the tone 
of resignation with which Nausikaa addresses thc^ 
shipwrecked Ulysses ? ^ Zeus/ she says, for she knoAvs 
no better name, ' Zeus himself, the Olympian, distri- 
butes happiness to the good and the bad, to cA^ery one, 
as he pleases. And to thee also he probably has sent 
this, and you ought by all means to bear it.’ 

Lastly, let me read the famous line, placed by Horner 
in the mouth of Peisistratos, the son of Nestor, when 
calling on Athene, as the companion of Telemachos, 
and on Telemachos himself, to pray to the gods before 
taking their meal : ' After thou hast offered thy liba- 
tion and prayed, as it is meet, give to him also after- 
wards the goblet of honey-SAveet wine to pour out his 
libation, because I belicAre that he also pra3AS to the 
immortals, /or all men yearn after the gods' ^ 

• It might be objected that no truly inligious sen- 
timent was possible as long as the human mind was 
entangled in the web of polytheism ; that god, in fact, 
in its true sense, is a word which admits of no plural, 
and changes its meaning as soon as it assumes the 
terminations of that number. The Latin axles means, 
in the singular, a sanctuary, but in the plural it 
assumes the meaning of a common dwelling-house ; 
and thus iheds^ too, in the plural, is supposed to be 
divested of that sacred and essentially divine character 
Avhich it claims in the singular. When, moreover, 
such names as Zeus, Apollo, and Athene are applied to 


TrdvT€s Se $ewv xaT'eover’ dvBpojiroi , — Od, iii. 4S, 
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■ the Divine Being, religion is considered to be out of 

I the question, and hard words, such as idolatry and 

devil-worship, are applied to the prayers and praises 
• of the early believers. 

0reek Beligion as judged by Christianity. 

There is a great amount of incontestable truth in all 
this, but I cannot help thinking that full justice has 
never been clone to the ancient religions of the world, 
not even to those of the Greeks and Koinans, who, in 
\ so manjT' other respects, are acknowledged by us as 

1 our teachers and models. The first contact between 

Ohiistianity and the heathen religions was necessarily 
one of uncompromising hostility. It was the duty of 
the ApOvStles and the early Christians in general to 
stand forth in the name of the only true God, and to 
prove to the world that their God had nothing in 
common with the idols worshipped at Athens and at 
Ephesus. It was the duty of the early converts to" 
forswear all allegiance to their former deities, and if 
they could not at once bring themselves to believe 
that the gods whom they had worshipped had no 
existence at all, except in the imagination of their 
worshippers, they were naturally led on to ascribe to 
tbein a kind of demoniacal nature, and to curse them 
as the offspring of that new principle of Evil ^ with 
which they had become acquainted in the doctrines of 
the early Church. In St. Augustine’s learned arguments 

^ lliiis in the Old Te.stci>7iiBnt strange gods are called devils (Dent. 
xxxii. 17), ‘ They sacrificed unto devils, not to God ; to gods whom they 
knew not, to new gods that came newly up, whom your fathers feared 
not/ See Cornhill Magazine, 1860, p. 32. 

Mm % 
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against paganism, the heathen gods are throughout 
treated as real beings, as demons who had the power 
of doing x'eal mischief.^ I was told by a missionary, 
that among his converts in South Africa he discovered 
some who still prayed to their heathen deities ; that, 
when remonstrated with, they told him that they 
prayed to them in order to avert their wrath ; and 
that, though their idols could not hurt so good a man 
as he was, they might inflict serious harm on their 
former worshippers. 

In Mexico we are told that the statues dug up 
among the remains of the great teocalli were buried 
in the court of the university, to place them beyond 
the reach of the idolatrous rites which the Indians 
were inclined to pay to them. At the solicitation of 
Mr. Bullock, however, they were again disinterred, to 
admit of his obtaining casts ; and he furnishes this 
interesting account of the sensation excited by the 
restoration to light of the largest and most celebrated 
of the Mexican deities : — ^ During the time it was 
exposed, the court of the university was crowded with 
people, most of whom expressed the most decided 
anger and contempt. Not so, however, all the In- 
dians. I attentively marked their countenances. Not 
a smile escaped them, or even a word. All was silence 
and attention. In reply to a joke of one of the 

^ De Cwiiaie Dei, ii. 25 : * Maligni isti sph'itus, &c. Noxii dtemones 
quos illi decs putantes colendos et venerandos arbitrabantur/ &c. Ihid. 
viii. 22 : * (Credendum dagmones) esse spiritus nocendi cupidissiinos, a 
justitia periitus alienos, superbia tumidos, invidentia lividos, fallacia 
callidos, qni in hoc quidein aere habitant, quia de coeli superiors suldi- 
mitate dejectx, merito irregressibilis transgressioiiis in hoc sibi congrno 
carcere prsedamnati sunt,* 
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Btudents, an old Indian remarked, *‘It is very true we 
have tliose very good Spanish gods, but we might still 
have been allowed to keep a few of those of our an- 
cestors.’’ And I was informed that chaplets of flowers 
had been placed on the figures by natives who had 


stolen thither unseen in the evening.’ 


Only now and then, as in the case of the Fatmn‘'^ 
St. Augustine acknowledges that it is a mere name, 
and that if it is taken in its etymological sense, 
namely, as that which has once been spoken by God, 
and is therefore immutable, it might be retained. 
Nay, the same thoughtful writer goes even so far as 
to admit that the mere multiplicity of divine names 
might be tolerated.'^ Speaking of the goddess For- 
tuna, who is also called Felicitas, he says : VWhy 
should two names be used ? But this can be tole- 
rated : for one and the same thing is not uncommonly 
called by two names. But what,’ he adds, 4s the 


^ Bullocl?, Six Months in Mexico, p. Ill ; Wilson, Prehistoric Man, 

p.260. 

Pe Ci'dtate Pei, v. 9 : Omnia vero fato fieri non dicimns, iino 
nulla fieri fato dicimus, quoniam fati nomen ubi solet a loquentibus poni, 
id est ill constitutione siderum cum quisque conceptus aut natus est 
(quoniam res ipsa inaniter asseritur), nihil valere nionstramus. Ordi- 
nem autem causarum, ubi voluntas Dei plurimum potest, neque negamus, 
neque fati vocabulo nuncupamus, nisi forte ut fatum a fando dictum 
intelligamus, id est, a loquendo : non enim abnuere possmnus esse 
scriptum in literis sanctis, Semel locutus esi Pens, duo hcec audivi ; 
quoniam potesta,s est Pei, et UM, Pomine, misericordia, quia tu reddes 
iinicuique secundum opera ejus. Quod enim dictum est, seynel locutus 
est, intelligitur immobiliter, hoc est, incommutabiliter est locutus, sicut 
novit incommutabiliter omnia quae futura sunt, et quae ipse facto rus 
est. Hac itaque ratione possemus a fando fatum appellare, nisi hoc 
nomen jam in alia re soleret intelligi, quo corda hominum iiolumus 
incimari.’ 

Be Civ. Pei, iv. 18. 
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meaning of having different temples, different altars 
different sacrifices ? ’ ’ 

Yet through the whole of St. Augustine’s work, and 
through all the works of earlier Christian divines, as 
far as I can judge, there runs the same spirit of hos- 
tility blinding them to all that may be good, and true, 
and sacred, and magnifying all that is bad, false, and 
corrupt in the ancient religions of mankind. Only 
the Apostles and their immediate disciples venture to 
^ea,k in a different and, no doubt, in a more truly 
Christian spirit of the old forms of worships.^ For 
even though we restrict ‘ the sundry times and divers 
manners in which God spake in times past unto the 
fathers by the prophets’ to the Jewish race, yet there 
a,re other passages which clearly show that the Apos- 
tles recognised a divine purpose and supervision even 
m the ‘times of ignorance ’ at which, as tliey express 

‘ God winked.’ 2 Nay, they go so far as to say that 
^ od in times past suferetl {eiase) all nations to walk 
m their own ways. And what can be more convinc- 
ing, more powerful than the language of St. Paul at 
Athens ? ^ — 


For as I passed by, and beheld your devotions, I found an 
altar -with this inscription. To the Unknown God. ^Ykom 
therefore ye ignorantly woi-ship, him declare I unto you. 

Goc that made the world and all things therein, seeing that 

Sth iSil 

Neither is woi-shipped with men’s hands 


as 


tiioiigb Jic 


Three Ser- 


' Of. Stanley’s We BihU; its Form, ami ite Substance. 
moiis preached before the University of Oxford 1863 

^^cfexiv.16. ■‘^rf«xva.28. 
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needed any tiling, seeing lie givetli to all life, and breath, and 
all things ; 

And hath made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath determined the 
times before appointed, and the bounds of their habitation ; 

That they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel 
after him, and find him, though he be not far from every one 
:of us. : , „ 

For ill him we live, and move, and have our being; as 
certain also of your poets have said, For we are also his 
offspring^ 

Those are truly Christian words, this is the truly 
Christian spirit in which we ought to study the an- 
cient religions of the world ; not as independent of 
God, not as the work of an evil spirit, as mere idolatry 
and devil-worship, not even as mere human fancy, but 
as a preparation, as a necessary part in the education 
of the human race — as a ^ seeking the Lord, if haply 
they might feel after him/ There tvas a fulness of 
time, both for Jews and for Gentiles, and we must 
learn to look upon the ages that preceded it as neoes- 
sai’y, under a divine purpose, for filling that appointed 
measure, for good and for evil, which would make the 
two great national streams in the history of mankind, 
the Jewish and the Gentile, the Semitic and the Aryan, 
reach their appointed measure, and overflow, so that 
they might mingle together and both be carried on by 
a new current, Hhe well of water springing up into 
everlasting life.’ 

And if in this spirit we search through the sacred 
ruins of the ancient world, we shall be surprised to 


* Klesmtlies says, l/c rod y^p yivos ecrpiiv ; Aratus, Ttar^p avhpSov , 
Tov yap yivos IcjMiy (Weicker, Gneohuche Gotterlehre, pp. 183, 246; 
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find how much more of true religion there is in what 
is called Heathen Mythology than we expected. Onl}' , 
as St. Augustine said, we must not mind the names, 
strange and uncouth as they may sound on our ears. 
We are no longer swayed by the just fears which 
filled the hearts of early Christian writers ; we can 
afford to be generous to Jupiter and to his worship- 
pers. Nay, we ought to learn to treat the ancient 
religions with some of the same reverence and aw^e 
with which we approach the study of the Jewish and 
of our own. ‘ The religious instinct,' as Schelling says, 
^ should be honoured even in dark and confused mys- 
teries.’ We must only guard agaimst a temptation to 
which an eminent writer and statesman of this country 
has sometimes yielded in his work on Homer, we must 
not attempt to find Christian ideas — ideas peculiar to 
Christianity — in the primitive faith of mankind. But, 
on the other hand, we may boldly look for those 
fundamental religious conceptions on which Chris- 
tianity itself is built up, and without which, as its 
natural and historical support, Christianity itself could 
never have been what it is. The more we go back, the 
more we examine the earliest germs of every religion, 
the purer, in one sense, shall we find the conceptions 
of the Deity, the nobler the purposes of each founder 
of a new worship. But the more we go back, tlie 
more helpless and crude also shall we find language in 
its endeavours to express what of all things was most 
difficult to express. The history of religion is in one 
sense a history of language. Many of the ideas em- 
bodied in the language of the Gospel would have been 
incomprehensible and inexpressible alike, if we ima- 
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gine that by some miraculous agency they had been 
communicated to the primitive inhabitants of the 
earth. Even at the present moment missionaries find 
that they have first to educate their savage pupils, 
that is to say, to raise them to that level of language 
and thought which had been reached by Greeks, 
Romans, and Jews at the beginning of our era, before 
the words and ideas of Christianity assume any reality 
to their minds, and before their own native language 
becomes strong enough for the purposes of translation. 
Words and thoughts here, as elsewhei'e, go together; 
and from one point of view the true history of religion 
would, as I said, be neither moi'e nor less than an 
account of the various attempts at expressing the 
Inexpressible. 

I shall endeavour to make this clear by at least 
one instance, and I shall select for it the most im- 
portant name in the religion and mythology of the 
Aryan nations, the name of Zeus, the god of gods 
{thebs t]te6n\ as Plato calls him. 

Byanslt-pitar, Zeus pat^r, Jupiter, Tyi*. 

Let US consider, first of all, the fact, which cannot 
be doubted, and which, if fully appreciated, will be felt 
to be pregnant with the most startling and the most 
instructive lessons of antiquity — the fact, I mean, that 
Zeus, the most sacred name in Greek mythology, is 
the same word as Dyaus^ in Sanskrit, Jbm^ or Jti 

^ ^ Dy aos in Sanslcrit is the nominative singular; Dyu the inflec- 
tional base. I use both promiscuously* though it would perhaps be 
better always to use Byu. 

Jovis in the nom. occurs in the verse of Ennius, giving the names 
of the twelve Roman Deities ; — 
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m Apiter m Ufe, rfc in Anglo-Saion. preserved in 
nwesdoig, Tuesday, the day of the Eddie god T^jr ■ 
Z%o in Old High-German. ^ 

This word was framed once, and once only : it was 
not borrowed by the Greeks from the Hindus, nor by 
the Romans and Germans from the Greeks. It must 
have existed before the ancestors of those primeval 
races became separate in language and reHgion ; before 
they left their common pastures, to migrate to the 
light hand and to the left, till the hurdles of their 

sheepfolds grew into the walls of the great cities of 
the world. 

Here, then, in this venerable word, we may look for 
some of the earliest religious thoughts of our race, 
expressed and enshrined within the imperishable 
walls of a few simple letters. What did Dyu mean 
m Sanskrit ? How is it used there ? What was the 
root which could be forced to reach the highest 
aspirations of the human mind 'i We should fiml it 
difficult to discover the radical or predicative meaning 
of Zeus in Greek; but dyaus in Sanskrit tells its 
own tale. It is derived from the root dyu or div, 
which in Sanskrit has been supplanted by the deri- 
vative root dyut, to beam. A root of this rich and 
expansive meaning would be applicable to many 
conceptions: the dawn, the sun, the sky, the day, 
the stars, the eyes, the ocean, and the meadow,' 
might all be spoken of as bright, gleaming, smiling, 


Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Dian.i, Venus, Maw, 
Merourius, Jovi’, Neptimus, ViiJcanus, Apollo. 

class of words 

C-f. Hartmigj Religion dev ii» 44. 
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blooming, sparkling. But in tbe actual and settled 
language of India, dyu, as a noun, means principally 
sky and day. Before the ancient hymns of the Ye da 
had disclosed to us the earliest forms of Indian thought 
and language, the Sanskrit noun dyu. was hardly 
known as the name of an Indian deity, but only as a 
feminine, and as the recognised term for sky. The fact 
that dyu remained in common use as a name for sky 
was sufficient to explain why dyu in Sanskrit should 
never have assumed that firm mythological character 
which belongs to Zeus in Greek ; for as long as a word 
retains the distinct signs of its original import, and is 
applied as an appellative to visible objects, it does not 
easily lend itself to the metamorphic processes of early 
mythology. As dyu in Sanskrit continued to mean 
sky, though as a feminine only, it was difficult for the 
same word, even as a masculine, to become the germ 
of any very important mythological formations. Lan- 
guage must die before it can fully enter into a new 
stage of mythological life. 

Even in the Veda, where dyu still occurs as a 
masculine, as an active noun, and discloses the same 
germs of thought which in Greece and Eome grew 
into the name of the supreme god of the firmament, 
Dyu, the deity, the lord of heaven, the ancient god 
of light, never assumes any powerful mythological 
vitality, never rises to the rank of a supreme deity. 
In the early lists of Vedic deities, Dyu is not included, 
and the real representative of Jupiter in the Veda is 
t^Dyu but Indra, a name of Indian growth, and 
mown in any other independent branch of Aryan 
^Eage. Indra was another conception of the 
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bright blue sky, but partly because its etymological 
meaning was obscured, partly through the more active 
poetry and worship of certain Eishis, this name 
gamed a complete ascendancy over that of Dyu, 
and nearly extinguished the memory in India of one 
of the earliest, if not the eaiiiest, name by which 
the Aryans endeavoured to express their first concep- 
tion of the Deity. Originally, howevei-— and this is 
one of the most important discoveries which we owe 
to the study of the Veda— originally Dyu was the 
bright heavenly deity in India as well as in Greece. 

Let us examine, first, some passages of the Veda 
in which dyu is used as an appellative in the sense 
of sky. We read (Kigveda, i. 161, 14): ‘The 
Maruts (storms) go about in the sky, Agni (fire) 
on earth, the wind goes in the air; Varuwa goes 
about in the waters of the sea,’ &c. Here dyu means 
the sky, as much as prithivi means the earth, and 
antariksha the air. The sky is frequently spoken 
of together with the earth, and the air is placed be- 
tween the two (antariksha). We find expressions 
such as Uaven and earth air and heaven.-;- and 
heaven, air, and eartlu-^ The sky, dy u, is called the 
third, as compared with the earth, and we meet in 
the Atharva-Veda with expressions such as ‘in 
the third heaven from hence.’ * This, again, gave 
rise to the idea of three heavens.® ‘ The heavens,’ 

‘ Eigveda, i._39, 4: nahl .... 4dhi dy^vi nd bhtmyam. 
Eigveda, V 1 . 62, 13: anUrikshe .... dydvi. 

Kigveda, viii. 6,15: ni dySva/t indram 6aa,a& nd anta'-S'' 
vagrrf^^am na viyyaX*aiita bliiimaya/i. fd at 

^ ; tr^tiyasyam itdh divi (fern.), 
bee Bagveda-Sanhit% translated by M. M., vol. i. p. 36. 
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we read, ' the air, and the earth (all in the plural) can- 
not contain the majesty of Indra’ i and in one passage 
: the poet prays that his glory may be ' exalted as if 

I heaven were piled on heaven/ ^ 

Another meaning which belongs to dyu in the 
Veda is day.^ So many suns are so many days, and 
even in English yestersun was used instead of yester- 
day as late as the time of Dryden. Diva, an instru- 
mental case with the accent on the first syllable, means 
by day, and is used together with naktam,'^ by night. 
Other expressions, such as divd dive, dyavi dyavi, 
j or £nu dyiin, are of frequent occurrence to signify 

, (lay by day.^ 

But besides these two meanings, Dyu clearly con- 
; veys a different idea as used in some few verses of the 

, Veda, There are invocations in which the name of 

Dyu stands first, and where he is invoked together 
■ with other beings who are always treated as gods. 

For instance (Rigveda, vi 51, 5) : — 

' Dyaus (Sky), father, and Prithivi (Earth), kind 
; mother, Agni (Fire), brother, ye Vasu's (Bright ones), 

have mercy upon us ! * ^ 


^ Eigveda, vii. 24, 5: divi iva dy^m ^dhi na/e. srdmatam 

^ Eigveda, vi. 24, 7 : nit yam ^dranti ^arada7^ nd m^sCiA na 
dyava/i. indram avakaiv^dyanti. (‘Him whom harvests do not age, 
nor moons; In dr a, whom days do not wither.’) 

Eigveda, vii. 66, 11 : vi yd dadhd/^ sarddam m^sam at dhar. 

^ Eigveda, i. 130, 5. 

^ Eigveda, L 112, 25 : dydbhi^ aktdhhi/i pari patam asm^n. 
Protect ns by day and by night, ye A.svin.’) 

Dyaiis pitar pr/thivi mitar ddhrnk. 

'V'^VhiiZ€i)(s’), Tfdrep TtXaraa fJLTjrep drpe/c(4s)x 


' ^ Agne bhratar vasavaA m^i^dta na/j 

' '^Xgnis frater be mild nos, 


1 ^, 
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Here Sky, Earth, and Fire are classed together as 
^vme powers, hut Dyaus, it should be remarked, 
occupies the first place. This is the same in other 
passages where a long list of gods is given, and where 
iJyaus, if his name is mentioned at all, holds always 
a prominent place.^ ^ 

It should further be remarked that Dyaus is most 
frequently called pitar ov father, so much so that 
Dyaushpitar in the Yeda becomes almost as much 
?qi Jupiter in Latin. In one passage (i. 

191 6), we read, ‘Dyaus is father, P.rithivi, the 
earth, ^ your mother. Soma your brother] Aditi your 
aster. lA another passage (iv. 1, 10), fce is called 
Dyaus, the father, the creator.^ 1 

, .We now have to consider some still Xre impor- 
tmt passages in which Dyu and Ind^ are men- 
oned together m father and son, like Mronos and 
Zeus, only that in India Dyu is the fairer, Indra 
son ’ Dy ^ has at last to suiTender) his supre- 
macy which Zeus in Greek retains to thi end. Li 
a hymn addressed to Indra, and to Inia as the 
most powerful god, we read (Rv. iv. 17, ‘Dyu 
thy parent, WM reputed strong, the makerVof Ini^ 
unghty m h.e ,orke , he (trho) begat thek.venly 

‘ thunderbolt, who is lunmove- 

able, as the earth, from his seat.’ ,4a 

Here, then, Dyu would seem to be above In^a, 
Vi. so, 13 : Dyaa’ 

Byans does notstaadijrsfc, he i)3distinmnMi.l i '* 

the head of the devae. orhriglt gi “-‘i-kcl at 

Dyaush pitg paaitg. z<*, var^p, y^p^r^p, f 
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just as Zeus is above Apollo. But there are other 
passages in this very hymn which clearly place 
Indra above Dyu, and thus throw an important 
light on the mental process which made the Hindus 
look on the son, on Indra, ^ the JiipiUr plxivms, the 
conquering light -of heaven, as more powerful, more 
e:xalted^ than the briglxt .sky from whence he .arose. 

The hymn begins with asserting the greatness of 
Indra, which even heaven and eai^th had to ackno-w- 
ledge ; and, at Indra s birth, both h&ayen and earth 
are said to have trembled. Now heaven and earth, 
it must be remembered, are, mythologically speaking, 
the father and mother of Indra, and if wm read in 
same hymn that Indra ‘does not regard his mother ^ 
much, nor his hither who begat him,'- this can only 
be meant to express the same idea, namely, that 
the active god who resides in the sky^’, ■who rides on 
the clouds, and hurls his bolt at the demons of dark- 
ness, impi’esses the mind of man at a later time more 
powerfully than the serene expanse of heaven and 
the wide earth beneath. Yet Dyu also must for- 
merly have been conceived as a more active, I might 

^ Indra, a name peculiar to India, admits of but one etymology, 
i. e. it must be derived from the same root, whatever that may be, which 
in Sanskrit yielded indu, drop, sap. It meant originally the giver of 
rain, the Jupiter pluvius, a deity in India more often present to the 
mind of the worshipper than any other. Cf. Benfey, Orient and Occi- 
dent, voL i. p. 49. ^ ' ■ : ■ ' . • .. . 

iv. 17, 12: Kfyat svit fndra^. ddhi eti mdtd/^ Kfyat pifciiA 
yaZt ^/af/iina. In a liyniu of the last Mawr^ala, x. 54,3, 
is sy,id to have from his own body produced together his father 
pV.^nother. Cf. J. Muir, Transactions of the EoyaJ Society of Edin- 
xxiii. part 3,552. Sayawa explains the father and mother 
® Ira as Heaven and Earth, and refers to a Vedic passage in sup- 
this view. 
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say, a more di'amatic god, for the poet actually com- 
pares Indra, when destroying his enemies, with Dyu, 
wdelding the thunderbolt.’- 
If with this hymn we compare passages of other 
hymns, we see even more clearly how idea of 
Indra, the conquering hero of the/ thunderstorm, led 
’vith^.the greatest ease to^tJ^jg admission of a father 
who, reputed s^^gng before Indra, was ex- 
celled in ix^'owess^^J^ jf dawn is called 

divi</a/?, bo?T^ adjective would 

ecome the- ^j^le-deed to prove her the daughter of 
TT^n *5 sc she is called. The same with Indra. 
^ne rose from the sky ; hence the sky was his father. 
He rose from the horizon where the sky seems to em- 
brace the earth ; hence the earth must be his mother. 
As sky and earth had been invoked before as benefi- 
cent powers, they would the more easily assume the 
paternity of Indra ; though even if they had not be- 
fore been worshipped as gods, Indra himself, as born 
of heaven and earth, would have raised these parents 
to the rank of deities. Thus Kronos in the later 
Greek mythology, the father of Zeus, owes his very 
existence to his son, namely, to Zeus Kroiiion, Kronion 
meaning originally the son of time, or the ancient 
of days.^ Umnos, on the contrary, though suggested 
by Umnion, the heavenly, had evidently, like Heaven 
and Earth, enjoyed an independent existence before 

’ iv. 17, 13: vibhari^anit/t asaxiiman iva djadA. 

^ \Velcker, Gf^rieclmche Q-otterlehre^ p. 144. Zeus is also 
Kronios. Ibid. pp. 150, 155, 158. Chips, vol. ii. p. 155, Zeus ' 
called lS.povi^i]s in Homer, not Hades or Poseidon. He is never 
technically the son of Rhea, though Rhea, as the mother of th'^ A ^ 
brothers, is mentioned. II. xv. 187. '’v 
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he was made the father of Kronos, and the grand- 
father of Zeus ; for we find his prototype in the Vedic 
god Yarn?? a. But while in India Dyu was raised 
to be the father of a new god, In dr a, and by 
being thus raised became really degraded, or, if we 
may say sO;, shelved, Zeus in Greece always remained 
the supreme god, till the dawn of Christianity put 
an end to the mythological phraseology of the ancient 
world. ■ 

Weread, i 131, 1:^ 

‘Before Indra the divine Dyu bowed, before 
Indra bowed the great Prithivi.’ 

Again, i. 61, 9:‘^ ‘The greatness of Indra indeed 
exceeded the heaven (i. e. dyaus), the ea|th, and 
the sky.’ 

i. 54, 4: ‘ Thou hast caused the top o? heaven 

(of dyaus) to vshake.’ 

Expressions like these, though no doubt meant to 
realise a conception of natural phenomena^ were sure 
to produce mythological phraseology, and if in India 
Dyu did not grow to the same proportions as Zeus 
in Greece, the reason is simply that dyu retained 
throughout too much of its appellative power, and 
that Indra, the new name and the new god, absorbed 
all the channels that could have supported the life of 


Let us see now how the same conception of Dyu, 

^ liidruya lii dya\i7i ^namnata fndraya raaiif 

pr^thivf vitrimabhi/i. 

^ Asya ft evd pra riri^'e maliitv^m divd/i> prfthivya/* piiri 
antariksliat. 

® Tvam divd/i brthata/^- sanu kopayai^, 

^ Cf. Buttniaiin, reber i. p. 8. 

n. Nn. ■ ; , ' 
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as tlie god of light and heaven, grew and spread in 
Greece. And here let ns observe what has been 
pointed out by others, but has never been placed in 
so clear a light as of late by M. Bertrand in his lucid 
work, Sur les Dieux Protecteurs (1858),— that where“ 
as all other deities in Greece are more or less local or 
tribal, Zens was known in every village and to every 
clan. He is at home on Ida, on Olympus, at Dodona. 
While Poseidon drew to himself the iEolian family, 
Apollo the Dorian, Athene the Ionian, there was one 
more powerful god for all the sons of Hellen, Dorians, 
jEolians, lonians, Achneans, the Panhellenic Zeus. That 
Zeus meant sky we might have guessed, perhaps, even 
if no traces of the word had been preserved in Sanskrit. 
The prayer of the Athenians— 

^crov Zaovy ^ ZcO, Kara dpovpas rdtv 'AdrjvaLmp kcli rmP 

7r€bict>v ; 

Rain, rain, 0 dear Zens, on the land of the Athenians and 
on the fields ! ’) 

is clearly addressed to the sky, though the mere 
addition of * dear,’ in ‘ O dear Zeus,’ is sufficient to 
change the sky into a personal being. 

The original meaning of Zeus might equally have 
; been guessed from such words as Diosemia, portents 
in the sky, i. e. thunder, lightning, rain; Diipetes^ 
swollen by rain, lit fallen from heaven ; encUos^ in the 
open air, or at midday ; eijbtMoSy calm, lit, welhskyed, 
and others. In Latin, too, suh Jove frigido^^ under 

’ Hor. Od, i. 1, 25. Pott, EL Eorsch. ii. 2, p. 953. midus, 

‘Virg. Georg, i. 418; madidus. Mart. vii. 36, 1. 



the cold sky, sub diu^ sub dio, and sub divo^ under 
the open sky, are palpable enough.^ 


But then it was always open to say that the ancient 
names of the gods were frequently used to signify 
either their abodes or their special gifts — that Nep- 
tunus, fox instance, was used for the sea, Pluto for the 
lower regions, Jtipiter for the sky, and that this would 
in no way prove that these names originally meant 
sea, lower world, and sky. Thus Naevius said, Corns edit 
Keptumim^ Yenerem^ Cererem, meaning, as Festus tells 
us, by Neptune fishes, by Venus vegetables, by Ceres 
bread.'^ Minerva is used both for mind in 
Mmerva and for threads of wooL^ When some an- 
cient philosophers, as quoted by Aristotle, said that 
Zeus rains not in order to increase the corn, but from 
necessity,'^ this no doubt shows that these early 
positive philosophers looked upon Zeus as the sky, 
and not as a free personal divine being ; but again it 
would leave it open to suppose that they transferred 
the old divine name of Zeus to the sky, just as 
Ennius, with the full consciousness of the philoso- 
pher, exclaimed, ‘ Aspice hoc sublime candens quern 
invocant omnes Jovem/ ^^ An expression like this is 
the result of later reflection, and it would in no way 
prove that either Zeus or Jupiter were meant origin- 
ally for the sky. 

^ Virg. iii. 435. 

2 ‘ Diliin fiilgiir appellabant diurnum quod putabant Jovis, ut uoctur- 
nnm Siimmani.’ — Festus, p. 57. 

Festus, p. 45. 4 A.mobius, v. 45. 

Grote, Mstory of Greece, i. 501, 539. 

Vahlen, Enniauce Eoesis Reliqidm : Leipzig, 1854, p. 142. 

N n 2, 
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A Greek at the time of Homer would have scouted 
the suggestion that he, in saying fets, meant no 
more than sky. By Zeus the Greeks meant more 
than the visible sky, more even than the sky per- 
sonified. With them the name Zeus was, and re- 
mained, in spite of all mythological obscurations, the 
name of the Supreme Deity • and even if they remem- 
bered that originally it meant sky, this would have 
troubled them as little as if they remembered that 
tliymoSi mind, meant originally blast. Dyaus or sky 
was but one out of many names which for a time 
satisfied that universal yearning for a name that per- 
vades the history of all religions. What we know 
as the prayer of Jacob, ‘ Tell me, I pray thee, thy 
name,’ and as the question of Moses, ‘What shall I 
say unto them if they shall saj^ to me, What is his 
name V ^ must at an early time have been the question 
and the prayer of every nation on earth. The name 
itself, whatever its original meaning might have been, 
soon acquired a sacred character. The Jews did not 
think it right to pronounce it ; the Romans kept 
their own name secret, that strangers might not know 
it, and invoke their tutelary genius by his right 
name. 

We can hardly doubt that the statement of He- 
rodotus (ii, 52) rests on theory leather than fact, yet 
even as a theory the tradition that the Pelasgians 
for a long time offered prayer and sacrifice to the 
gods, without having names for any one of them, is 
curious. Lord Bacon states the very opposite of the 


^ Genesis xxxii. 29. 


^ Exodus iii. 13. 
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West Indians, namely, that they had names for each 
of their gods, but no word for god.^ 

As soon as man becomes conscious of himself, as 
soon as he perceives himself as distinct from all other 
things and persons, he at the same moment becomes 
conscious of a Higher Self, a higher power, without 
which he feels that neither he nor anything else would 
liave any life or reality. We are so fashioned — and it 
is no merit of ours — that as soon as we awake, we 
feel on all sides our dependence on something else, and 
all nations join in some way or other in the wmrds of 
the Psalmist, ‘ It is He that hath made us, and not %Ye 
ourselves/ This is the first senag of the Godhead, 
the sejisus mtminis as it has been well called ; for it 
is a scrks'us— an immediate perception, not the result 
of reasoning or generalising, but an intuition as 
irresistible as the impressions of our senses. In 
receiving it we are passive, at least as passive as in 
receiving from above the image of the sun, or any 
other impressions of the senses ; whereas in all our 
reasoning processes we are active rather than passive. 
This sensiis or, as we may call it in more 

homely language, faith, is the source of all religion ; it 
is that without which no religion, whether true or false, 
is possible. But what name could be assigned to it? 

Tacitus^ tells us that the Germans applied the 
names of gods to that hidden thing which they per- 
ceived by reverence alone. The same in Greece. But 
ill giving to the object of the sensiis numinis the name 

^ On nameless gods, see Gifford Lectures, vol. i. p. 225, n. 

2 Oernitmia, 9: ‘Deorurnque nominibus appellant secretum illud 
quod sola re verentia vident.’ 
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of Zeus, the fathers of Greek religion were fully 
aware that they meant more than sky. The high and 
brilliant sky has in many languages and many re- 
ilgions been regarded as the abode of God, and the 
name of the abode might easily be transferred to him 
who abides in Heaven. Aristotle (He Guilo, i. 1, 3) 
remarks that ‘ all men have a suspicion of gods, and 
all assign to them the highest place.’ And again 
{L c., 1 . 2, 1) he says, ‘The ancients assigned to the 
gods heaven and the space above, because it was 
alone eternal.’ The slaves, as Procopius states,-’ wor- 
shipped at one time one god only, and he was the 
maker of the lightning. Perhunas, in Lituanian, 
the god of the thunderstorm, is used synonymously 
Yiiih deivaitis, deity. In Chinese Tien means sky 
and day; and the same word, like the Aryan Dyu, is 
recognised m Chinese as the name of God. Many 
have been the controversies between theologians and 
philosophers in China as to what was really meant 
by that name. Even though, by an edict of the Pope 
in ] 715, Roman Catholic missionaries were prohibited 
from using Tien as the name for God, and ordered to 
use Tien cku, Lord of heaven, instead, language has 
proved more powerful than the Pope. In the Tataric 
and Mongolic dialects, Tengri, possibly derived from 
toe same source as Tien, signifies (1) heaven, (2) the 
God of heaven, (3) God in general, or good and 
evil spirits.^ The same meanings are ascribed by 

See Carrifere. Die Kmst im Zusammenhang iler Oultureniwiohelung , 

I I 8 . U 

P- W- Welcker, GriecMecJw Gsi- 
erlehre, p. 180. Klaproth, SpraoJie mnd Schrift der Uigaren, p. <». 
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Gastrki to the Finnish word Jumala, thnndererJ 
Naj, even in our own language, 'heaven’ may still 
be used almost synonymously with God. The pro- 
digal son, when he returns to his father, says, ' I will 
arise and go to my father, and wiU say unto him, 
Father, I have sinned against heaven and before 
thee.’ 2 

Whenever we thus find the name of heaven used 
for God, we must bear in mind that those who 
originally adopted such a name were transferring 
that name from one object, visible to their bodily 
eyes, to another object grasped by another organ of 
knowledge, by the vision of the soul. Those who at 
first called God Heaven had something within them 
that they vdshed to call — the growing image of God ; 
those who at a later time called Heaven God, had 
forgotten that they were predicating of Heaven some- 
thing that was higher than Heaven. 


That Zeus was originally to the Greeks the Supreme 
God, the true God — nay, at some times their only 
God — can be perceived in spite of the haze which 
mythology has raised around his name.*^ But this 
is very different from saying that Homer believed in 
one supreme, omnipotent, and omniscient being, the 
creator and ruler of the world. Such an assertion 


Die Spi'aclie der Jahnten^ Worterhiich, p. 90, s. v. * 
Kowalewski, Diciionnaire IJorigol-lhisse-Fran^ais, t. iii. p. 17< 
M. M., Xnirodudion io the Science of Religion ^ 1870, p. 40. 

^ Castren, I, c. p. 24. 2 xv. 18. 

Cl Welcker, p. 129 seg. 
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would require considerable qualification. The Homeric 
Zeus is full of contradictions. He is the subject of 
mythological tales, and the object of religious adora- 
tion. He is omniscient, yet he is cheated; he is 
omnipotent, and yet defied ; he is eternal, yet he has 
a father ; he is just, yet he is guilty of crime. Now 
these very contradictions ought to teach us a lesson. 
If all the conceptions of Zeus had sprung from one 
and the same source, these coiftradictions could not 
have existed. If Zeus had simply meant God, the 
Supreme God, he could not have been the son of 
Kronos or the father of Minos. If, on the other 
hand, Zeus had been a merely mythological person- 
age, such as Eos, the dawn, or Helios, the sun, he 
could never have been addressed as he is addressed in 
the famous prayer of Achilles.’ In looking through 
Homer and other Greek writers, we have no difficulty 
in collecting a number of passages in which Zeus is 
clearly conceived as their supreme God. For instance, 
the ancient song of the Peleise or Peleiades at Dodona,^' 
the oldest sanctuary of Zeus, was : ' Zeus was, Zeus is, 
Zeus w’-ill be, oh great Zeus. The earth sends forth 
her fruit, therefore call the earth mother ! ’ There is 
little or no trace of mythology in this. In Homeiy^ 
Zeus is called ‘the fatheiy the most glorious, the 

^ ‘0 lord Zeus, thou of Dodona, worshipped by the Pelasgians. 
dwelling far away, yet caring for the storm-lashed Dodona, — and round 
there dwell the Selli, thy prophefcs, with unwashen feet, sleeping on the 
earth ! Truly thou hast before heai-d my voice when I prayed to thee ; 
and thou hast conferred honour upon me, and hast mightily smitten the 
people of the Achaxi : oh, fulfil thou now also this my desire.’ IL xvi. 
233-238. 

^ Welcker, p. 143. Paus. x. 12, 10. See supra, p. 435. 

^ Welcker, p, 176. 
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greatest, who rules over all, mortals and immortals/ 
He is the counsellor, whose counsels the other gods 
cannot fathom {II i. 545), His power is the greatest 
{IL ix. 25),/ and it is he who gives strength, wisdom, 
and honour to man. The mere expression, ' father of 
gods and men,^ so frequently applied to Zeus and to 
Zens alone, would be sufficient to show that the re- 
ligious conception of Zeus was never quite forgotten, 
and that in spite of the various Greek legends on the 
creation of the human race, the idea of Zeus as the 
lather and creator of all things, but more particularly 
as the father and creator of man, was never quite 
extinct in the Greek mind. It breaks forth in the 
unguarded language of Philoetios in the (3dyssey, who 
charges Zeus^ that he does not pity men tliOv.gh it 
was he who created thejn; and in the philosophical 
view of the universe put forth by Kleanthes or by 
Aratos it assumes that very form under which it is 
known to us, from the quotation of St. Paul, ‘ For tve 
are also his offspring,^ Likeness with God (hoonoidtes 
fJied) was the goal of Pythagorean ethics/^ and accord- 
ing to the author of De Mundo^ it was an old saying 
that everything exists from God and through God.^ 
All the greatest poets after Homer know of Zeus as 
the highest god, as the true god. ‘Zeus,’ saj^s Pindar,''* 

^ ‘Jiipiter omnipotena regum rerumque detlmque 

Progenitor geiiifcrixque deilm.’ 

Valerius Sorauiis, in Aug., De Civ. Dei, vii. 10. 

Od. XX. 201 : 

Z€u rrare/), ov rts Ciio B&wv oXowrepos; d\Xos* 
ovic Dcaipeis dv^pa'i kiriju drji yeividi avros. 

" Oic, Der/. i. 8. \Velcker, Gnechische Gotterlehre, i. 249. 

^ l)e Mundo, 6. Welcker, Grieckisehe Goiterlehre, vol. i. p. 240. 

Piiid, Frugm. v. 6. Bunsen, Gott in der GescMchte, ii. 35 1. 01. 13, 12. 
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^obtained something more than what the gods pos- 
sessed.’ Ho calls him the eternal father, and he 
claims for man a divine descent. 

One (lie says) is the race of men,^ one that of the gods. We 
both breathe from one mother; but our powers, all sundered, keep 
us apart, so that the one is nothing, while the brazen heaven, 
the immoveable seat, endureth for ever. Yet even thus we are 
still, whether by greatness of mind or by form, like unto the 
immortals, though we know not to what goal, either by day or 
by night, destiny has destined us to haste on. 

For the children of the day, what are we, and what not V 
Man is the dream of a shadow. But if there comes a ray sent 
fi*om Zeus, then there is for men bright splendour and 
cheerful life.'** 

JEschylus again leaves no doubt as to his real view 
of Zeus. His Zeus is a being different from all other 
gods. ‘ Zeus,’ he says, in a fragment,'^ ' is the earth, 
Zeus the aiib Zeus the sky, Zeus is all and what is 
above all.’ ‘All was done for the gods,’ he says, 
‘except to be lords, for free is no one but Zeus.’"* 

^ Find. Nem. vi. 1 (cf. xi. 43 ; xli. 7) : 

dvSpojv, €V Oecjv yii/os' Itc pLids de Trviopev 
fjLarpbs dfiipoTCpof dietpyct de Tracra leenpipiva 
Ivvapis, cts TO p\v ovd^y, 6 8e dacjiaKh aUv 'ibos 

fiiyei ovpavos. dX\d rt irpocrcp^popev €pLTrav ^ fiijav 
voov TiTOL (pvffiv d9avdrots, 

fcaiTTip l^pepiav ovtc etSores ou5c j«€Tot vvicras appi irurpLos 
otav riv eypai/.-c ^papLUv votI crraO pm > 

2 Find. ‘dii. 95 : 

*ETrajLi€poi* ri hi tls ; ri 6e ov tis ; (Xmds ovap 
dvOpWTTos. dXK* orav ut’yXa hwardoTos ‘ikOyf 
Xapirpov fpiyyos iwecmv dvhpBv 
Hal pciXtxo^ aiujv, 

^ Cf. Carribre, Die vol. i. p. 79. 

* Prom, mnoius, 49 : 

diravp €7rpdx^V O^otat KoipavfLV^ 

kX€v9€pos yap ovri9 ecrri Aids. 
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He calls liim the lord of infinite time ; ’ nay, he knows 
that the name Zens^ is but indifferent, and that be- 
hind that name there is a power greater than all 
names. Thus the Chorus in the Agamemnon says : 

Zeus, \Ylioever he is, if this be the name by which he loves to 
be called — by this name I address him. For, if I verily want 
to east off the idle burden of my thought, j>roving all things, I 
cannot find one on whom to cast it, except Zeus only. 

For he who before was great, proud in his all -conquering 
might, he is not eared for any more ; and he who came after, 
he found his victor and is gone. But he who sings wise].y songs 
of victory for Zeus, he will fi.iid all wisdom. For Zeus leads 
men in the way of wisdom, he orders that suffering should be 
our best school. Nay, even in sleep there flows from the heart 
siiflering reminding us of suffering, and wisdom comes to us 
against our will. 

One more passage from Sophocles/^ to show ho’w 
with him too Zeus is, in true moments of anguish 
and religious yearning, the same being whom we call 
God. In the ‘Electra/ the Chorus says : 

Courage, courage, my child I There is still in heaven the 
great Zeus, who watches over all things and rules. Commit 
thy exceeding bitter grief to him, and he not too angry against 
thy enemies, nor forget them. 

^ 574: Zevs ala/vos fepicov drraucfTOv. 

^ Kleantlies, in a hymn quoted by Welcker, ii. p. 193, addresses Zeus 
KvStcr' dOavaro^v, Trokvojvvpe^ Ttayicparh aid, 

*Most giorioiTS among immortals, with many names, almighty always, 
hall to thee, Zeus r 

^ PJlectra, v. 188 : 

Bapctet pioif BdpiX^tf rifcvov, 

in p,iyas ovpavcp 

Zeuy, ts e<pop^ TTCLVTa jcai KpaTvvcr 

^ TOT/ ^VTTCpaXyT} 

priB’' oh ix^aipm m^pdxBeo p.'^T kviXaBov. 
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Zeus, tile Sfcy personified. 

But while in passages like these the original con- 
ception of Zeus as the true god, the god of gods, 
preponderates, there are innumerable passages in 
which Zeus is clearly the sky personified, and hardly 
difters from other deities, such as the sun-god or the 
goddess of the moon. The Greek was not aware that 
there were different tributaries which entered from 
different points into the central idea of Zeus. To 
him the name Zeus conveyed but one idea, and the 
contradictions between the divine and the natural 
elements in his character W'ere slurred over by all 
except the few who thought for themselves, and who 
knew, with Pindar, that no legend, no sacred myth, 
could be true that reflects discredit on a divine being. 
But to us it is clear that the story of Zeus descending 
as golden rain into the prison of Danae was meant 
for the bright sky delivering the earth from the bonds 
of winter, and awakening in her a new life by the 
golden showers of spring. Many of the stories that 
are told about the love of Zeus for human or half- 
human heroines have a similar origin. The idea 
which we express by the phrase, ‘ King by the grace 
of God,’ was expressed in ancient language by calling 
kings the descendants of Zeus.^ This simple and 
natural conception gave rise to innumerable local 
legends. Great families and whole tribes claimed 
Zeus for their ancestor ; and as it was necessary in 

^ II, ii. 445, Siorpecpies, Od. iv. 691, B€toi. Cailim. Hi/m. inJoveni, 
79, e/c Albs 0acn\rji€5, Bertrand, Diet(,x JProtecteMr^i p. 157- Kemble, 
fSaxons in England^ i. p. 335. Cox, Tales of Thebes and Argos, 1864, 
Introduction, p. i. 
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each case to supply him with a wife, the name of the 
country was naturally chosen to supply the wanting 
link in these sacred genealogies. Thus jEaeus^ the 
famous king of ^Egina, was fabled to be the offspring 
of Zeus. This need not have meant more than that 
he was a powerful, wise, and just king. But it soon 
came to mean more. iEacus was fabled to have been 
really the son of Zeus, and Zeus is represented as 
carrying off dilgina and making her the mother of 
/Eacus. 

The Arcadians (Ursini) derived their origin from 
Arhas] their national deity was Kallisto, another 
name for Artemis.^ What happens? Arkas is made 
the son of Zeus and Kallisto ; though, in order to save 
the good name of Artemis, the chaste goddess, Kallisto 
is here represented as one of her companions onlj^. 
Soon the myth is spun out still further. Kallisto is 
changed into a bear by the jealousy of Here. She is 
then, after having been killed by Artemis, identified 
with Arktos, the Great Bear, for no better reasons 
than the Virgin was identified in later times with the 
zodiacal sign of Virgo.^ And if it be asked why the 
constellation of the Bear never sets, an answer was 
readily given — the wife of Zeus had asked Okeanos 
and Thetis not to allow her rival to contaminate the 
pure waters of the sea. 

It is said that in the form of a bull, carried 
oft Europa. This means no more, if we translate it 
back into Sanskrit, than that the strong rising sun 
(vrishan) carries off* the wide-shining dawn. This 

^ Miiller, J)orier, l 372. Jacobi, s, y. liallido, 

^ Maury, Ligendes pieuseSf p. 39, n. 
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story is alluded to again and again in the Veda. 
Now Minos, the ancient king of Crete, required 
parents ; so Zeus and Europa were assigned to him. 

There was nothing that could be told of the sky 
that was not in some form or other ascribed to Zeus. 
It was Zeus who rained, who thundered, who snowed, 
who hailed, who sent the lightning, who gathered the 
clouds, who let loose the winds, who held the rain- 
bow. It is Zeus who orders the days and nights, the 
months, seasons, and years. It is he who watches over 
the fields, who sends rich harvests, and who tends the 
flocks.^ Like the sky, Zeus dwells on the highest 
mountains; like the sky, Zeus embraces the earth; 
like the sky, Zeus is eternal, unchanging, the highest 
god.^ For good or for evil, Zeus the sky and Zeus 
the god are wedded together in the Greek mind, 
language triumphing over thought, tradition over 
religion. 

And strange as this mixture may appear, incredible 
as it may seem that two ideas like god and sky should 
have run into one, and that the atmospheric changes 
of the air should have been mistaken for the acts of 
Him who rules the world, let us not forget that not 
in Greece only, but everywhere, where we can watch 
. the growth of early language and early religion, the 
same, or nearly the same, phenomena may be observed. 
The Psalmist says (xviii. 6), ^In my distress I called 
upon the Lord, and cried unto my God : he heard my 

^ WeicW, X), 169. 

2 Bunsen, GoU in der Gesckichte, ii. 352 *. ‘ Gott vermag aus schwar- 
zer Xaclit zu er weaken fleckenlosen Glanz, und mit schwarziockigem 
Bnnkel zu verhiillen de§ Tages reinen Strahl.’ — Pindar, Fragm. 3. 
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voice out of Ms temple, and my cry came before him, 
even into his ears/ 

7. Tlien the earth shook and trembled ; the foundations also 
of the hills moved and were shaken, because he was wroth. 

8. There went up smoke out of his nostrils, and fire out of 
his mouth devoured : coals were kindled by it. 

9. He bowed the heavens also, and came down : and dark- 
ness was under his feet, 

10. And he I’ode upon a cherub, and did fly : yea, he did 
fly upon the wings of the wind. 

13. The Lord also thundered in the heavens, and the Highest 
gave his voice ; hailstones and coals of fire. 

14. Yea, he sent out his arrows, and scattered them ; and 
he shot out lightnings, and discomfited them. 

15. Then the channels of waters were seen, and the founda- 
tions of the world were discovered at thy rebuke, 0 Lord, at 
the blast of the breath of thy nostiiis. 

Even the Psalmist in his inspired utterances must 
use our helpless human language, and condescend to 
the level of human thought. Well is it for us if we 
always remember the difference between what is said 
and what is meant, and if, wMle we pity the heathen 
for worshipping stocks and stones, we are not our- 
selves kneeling down before the frail images of human 
fancy.^ 


Was Byaiis tlie result of Radical or Poetical Metaplior? 

And now, before we leave the history of Dyu, we 
must ask one more question, though one which it is 
difficult to answer. Was it by the process of radical 
or 'poet leal iiietaphor that the ancient Aryans, before 
they separated, spoke of dyu, the sky, and dyu, the 

^ Lion Chryaosfcomus, 12,. p. 404. Welcker, G-riechiisclte Gotterlehre, 
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god? i.e. was the object of the sensiis Imninis, the 
sky, called dyu, light, and the object of the sewu** 
riuminis^ God, called dyu, light, by two independent 
acts; or was the name of the sky, dyu, transferred 
ready-made to express the growing idea of God, living 
in the highest heaven ? ^ Either is possible. The latter 
view could be supported by several analogies, which 
we examined before, and where we found that names 
expressive of sky had clearly been transferred to the 
idea of the Godhead, or, as others would put it, had 
gradually been purified and sublimised to express 
that idea. There is no reason why this should not 
be admitted. Each name is in the beginning im- 
perfect, it necessarily expresses but one side of its 
object, and in the case of the names of God the very 
fact of the insufficiency of one single name would 
lead to the creation or adoption of new names, each 
expressive of a new quality that was felt to be 
essential and useful for recalling new phenomena in 
which the presence of the Deity had been discovered. 
The unseen and incomprehensible Being that had to 
be named was perceived in the wind, in the earth- 
quake, and in the fire, long before it was recognised 
in the still small voice within. From every one of 
these manifestations the divine secrehmi illud quod 
sold reverentid vident might receive a name, and as 
long as each of these names was felt to be but a name, 
no harm was done. But names have a tendency to 

^ Festus, p. 3*2 i ‘Lucetium Jovem appellabant quod euiii lucis esse 
causam credebant.’ Macrob. i. 15 ; ‘unde et Lucetium Salii in 
carmine canunt, et Cretenses Aiar^v i^ikpav vocant, ipsi quoque Romani 
Diespitrem appellant, ut diei patrem,’ Gell. v. 12, 6. Hartung, Meligiou 
der MonuTi ii. 9. 
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become things, grew into nwmina^ ideas into 

idols, and if this happened with the name Dyu, no 
wonder that many things which were intended for 
Him who is above the sky were mixed up with 
sayings relating to the sky. 

Much, however, may be said in favour of the other 
view. We may explain the synonymousness of sky 
and God in the Aryan languages by the process of 
radical metaphor. Those who believe that all our 
ideas had their first roots in the impressions of the 
senses, and that nothing original came from any other 
source, would naturally adopt the former view, though 
they would on reflection find it difficult to explain how 
the sensuous impressions left by the blue sky, or the 
clouds, or the thunder and lightning, should ever have 
yielded an essence distinct from all these fleeting 
phenomena — how the senses by themselves should, 
like Juno in her anger, have given birth to a being 
such as had never been seen before. It may sound 
like mysticism, but it is nevertheless perfectly rational 
to suppose that there was in the beginning the per- 
ception of what Tacitus calls secTetuni illud, and that 
this secret and sacred thing was at the first burst of 
utterance called Dyu, the light, without any special 
reference to the bright sky. Afterwards, the bright 
sky being called for another reason Dyu, the light, 
the mythological process would be equally intelligible 
that led to all the contradictions in the fables of Zeus, 
The two words dyu, the inward light, and dyu, 
the sky, became, like a double star, one, defying 
the vision and division even of the most power- 
ful lenses, Whenever the word was pronounced, 

II. 0 o 
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all its meaningSj ligM, god, sky, and day, vibrated 
together, and the bright Dyn, the god of light, was 
lost in the Dyu of the sky. If Dyu meant originally 
the bright Being, the light, the god of light, and was 
intended, like a sura, as a name for the Divine, nnlo- 
calised as yet in any part of nature, we shall appreciate 
all the more easily its applicability to express, in spite 
of ever-shifting circumstances, the highest and the 
universal God. Thus, in Greek, Zeus is ‘not only the 
lord of heaven, but likewise the ruler of the lower 
world, and the master of the sea.^ But though recog- 
nising in the name of Zeus the original conception of 
light, we ought not to deceive ourselves and try to find 
in the primitive vocabulary of the Aryans those sub- 
lime meanings which after many thousands of years 
their words have assumed in our languages. The light 
which flashed up for the first time before the inmost 
vision of their souls, was not the pure light of which 
St. John speaks. We must not mix the words and 
thoughts of different ages. Though the message 
which St. John sent to his little children, ‘God is 
light, and in him is no darkness at all,’^ may remind 
us of something similar in the primitive annals of 
human language; though we may highly value the 
coincidence, such as it is, between the first stammer- 
ings of religious life and the matured language of 
the world’s manhood; yet it behoves us, while wc 
compare, to discriminate likewise, and to remember 


^ Welcker, Gricckische Gotterlekre, i. p. 164, li. ix. 457, Zevs re 
fcarax&ovios. The Old Horse tyr is likewise used in thi-s general sense. 
See Grimm, DenUehe M^thologie, p. 178. 

2 St, Johriy I, i. 5 ; ii, 7. 
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always that words and phrases, though outwardly the 
same, reflect the intentions of the speaker at ever- 
varying angles. 

It was not my intention to enter at full length 
into the story of Zeus as told by the Greeks, or the 
story of Jupiter as told by the Romans. This has 
been done, and well done, in books on Greek and 
Roman Mythology. All I wished to do was to lay 
bare before your eyes the first germs of Zeus and 
Jupiter which lie below the surface of classical my- 
thology, and to show how those germs cling with their 
fibres to roots that stretch in an uninterrupted line to 
India—nay, to some more distant centre from which 
all the Aryan languages proceeded in their world-wide 
expansion. 

T3ie Boot Dyu. 

It may be useful, however, to dwell a little longer 
on the curious conglomeration of words which have 
all been derived from the same root as Zeus. That 
root in its simplest form is DYTJ. 

DYU, raised by Gu'^^a to DYO (before vowels 
dyav) ; 

raised by Vr iddhi to D YAU (before vowels 
dy^v), 

13 YU, by a change of vowels into semi- vowels, and 
of semi- vowels into vowels, assumes the form of 

DIV, and this is raised by Gun-a to DEY, 

by VHddhi to DIiV. 

I shall now examine these roots and their deriva- 
tives more in detail, and, in doing so, I shall put 

■ O^'O % ■■ . 
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together those words, whether verbal or nominal, 
which agree most closely in their form, without refer- 
ence to the usual ari'angements of declension and 
conjugation adopted by practical grammarians. 

The root dyu in its simplest form appears as the 
Sanskrit verb dyu, to spring or pounce on some- 
thing.'^ In some passages of the Eigveda, the 
commentator takes dyu in the sense of shining, but 
he likewise admits that the verbal root may be dyut, 
not dyu. Thus, Eigveda, i. 113, 14: ‘The Dawn 
with her jewels shone forth (adyaut) in all the 
corners of the sky; she the bright (devi) opened 
the dark cloth (the night). She who awakens us 
comes near, Us has with her red horses, on her 
swift car.’ 

If dyu is to be used for nominal, instead of verbal 
purposes, we have only to add the terminations of 
declension. Thus we get with bhis, the termination 
of the instrumental plural, corresponding to Latin hits, 
dyu-bhis, meaning on all days, toujours ; or the acc. 
plural dyun, inanudyun, day after day. 

If dyu is to be used as an adverb, we have only 
to add the adverbial termination s, and we get the 
Sanskrit dyu-s in phrvedyus, i. e. on a former 
day, yesterday, which has been compared with ^rolzih^ 
the day before yesterday. The last element, cer- 
tainly seems to contain the root dyu (cf. i- o. 

xOi-hios) ; but zct would correspond to Sanskrit dya 
(as in a dya, to-day), rather than to dyus. This 
dyus, however, >standing for an original dyut, ap- 

^ The Prencli ialater, originally to break forth, afterwards to shine, 
shows a similar transition. Of. Biez, Xea*. Comp. s. v. ‘ scliiantare/ 
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pears again in Latin cZM, by day^ as in noctil^ dkiqtte, 
by night and by day. Afterwards came to 

mean a lifelong day, a long while, and then in dins- 
(mle, a little while, the s reappears. This s stands 
for an older and this too, reappears in diutide^ a 
little while, and in the comparative dhvt-his, longer 
{ivtevdiU'S and interdiiX^ by day). 

In Greek and Latin, words beginning with cly are 
impossible. Where Sanskrit shows an initial dy, 
we find in Greek that either dy is changed to or 
the y is dropped altogether, leaving simply d? 
Even in Greek we find that dialects vary between 
dia and ca ; w-e find /Eolic ^ zahdlld^ instead of dia- 
bdlld^ and the later Byzantine corruption of didbohitf 
apfjears in Latin as zahidiis, instead of diahohis. 
Where, in Greek, initial 0 varies dialectically with 
initial d, we shall find generally that the original 
initial consonants were dy. If, therefore, we meet 
in Greek with two such forms as Zeds and Boeotian 
Beds^ we may be certain that both correspond to the 
Sanskrit Dyn, raised by Gu•?^a to Dyo. This form, 
dyo, exists in Sanskrit, not in the nominative sin- 
gular, which by Vriddhi is raised to Dyaus, nom. 
pi nr. Dyava/i, but in such forms as the locative 
dyavi^ (for dyo-i), &c. 

^ In dim<i this clay, then, while ; in nondtm^ not yet (pas encore, i.e. 
haiic liurain) ; in do/dcuntt donee, now that, lorsqm ; and in denique, i. e. 
and now, lastly, the same radical element dyu, in the sense of day, lias 
been suspected ; likewise in hidimm. In Greek (Aleman uses Sodj/, 
i. e. difav':, hmg, St;, now, have been referred to the same source. 

^ See Schleicher, Znr Verqleichemhn Sj^rachcufjeacMclde, p. 40. 

^ Melilhorn, Griechuche Grmnmatih^ § 110. 

^ The acc. singular dijdm, besides dimm, is a mere corruption of 
dydiKun, like (jam for ydvam. The coincidence of d^dm with the Greek 
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In Latins initial dy is represented by j ; so that 
*74 in Jupiter corresponds exactly with Sanskrit Dyo. 
Jdvis, on the contrary, is a secondary form, and 
would in the nominative singular represent a San- 
skrit form Dy^vi/i. Traces of the former existence 
of an initial dj in Latin have been discovered in 
Diovis, according to Varro (X. L. v. 10, 20), an old 
Italian name for Jupiter, that has been met with 
under the same form in Oscan inscriptions. VSjdvis, 
too, an old Italian divinity, is sometimes found spelt 
VMddvis^ dat. Vediovi, acc. Vediovem, 

That the Greek Zen^ Zinos^ belongs to the same 
family of words, has never been doubted ; but there 
has been great diversity of opinion as to the etymo- 
logical structure of the word. I explain Zm, as well 
as Latin /a?!, the older form of JanuSySbS representing 
a Sanskrit dyav-an, formed like P^n, from the root 
raised to pavan.^ Now as yuvan, jhvenis, is 
contracted to Juniujunioi^ so dyavan would in Latin 
become Jan^ following the third declension,^ or, under 
a secondary form, J an-us. J cmus-jxiter, in Latin, was 
used as one word, like J%i2yiier. He was likewise 
called Junonius and Quinn'us,^ and was, as far as we 
can judge, another personification of Dyu, the sky, 
i with special reference, however, to morning, the be- 

■ acc. sing. is cnrious. Cf. Leo Meyer, in KnWs Zeiischrift, v. 373. 

Ze-6v also is mentioned as an accusative singular. As to nominatives, 
^ ■ sudi as Ztis and Zds, gen. ZavTiJs, they are too little authenticated to 
. , warrant any conjectures as to tlieir etymological character. See Curtins, 
‘ , Qfundzugei ii. p. 188. 

i • Tertullian, Apol. c. 10 : ‘a Jano vel Jane, ut Salii volunt.* Har- 
J . tung, "Religion der Mmer, ii. 218. Cf, Kulm, Zeihohrift^ vii. p. 80. 

^ See Chips, ii. 162. 
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ginning of the day {Jamts matutinus), and later to 
the spring, the beginning of the year. The month 
of January owes its name to him. Now as Jil : Zeu = 
Jan : Zen, only that in Greek Zen remained in the 
third or consonantal declension, instead of migrating, 
as it might have done^ under the form Zenos, on, into 
the second. The Latin Jiln-6, Jun-on-is, would cor- 
resi^ond to a Greek Zendn, as a feminine. 

The second form, DIV, appears in Sanskrit in the 
oblhj[ue cases, gen. divas, dat. d/ive, inst. diva, acc. 
divam, &c. For instance (Ev. i. 50, 11), ‘0 Sun, 
that risest now, and mountest up to the higher sky 
(uttaraiii divam, fern.), destroy the pain of my 
heart and my paleness!’ 

Ev. i. 54, 3: ^ Sing to the mighty Dyu (divd b^’i- 
hate, masc.) a mighty song.’ 

Ev, i. 7, 3: ^ Indra made the sun rise to the sky 
(divi), that he might see far and wide; he burst 
open the rock for the cows.’ 

These forms are most accurately represented in the 
Greek oblique case, DiF6s, DiFi, DiFa, 

In Latin the labial semi-vowel, the so-called di- 
gamma, ought not to be dropt. It is preserved in 
Jovis, Jovem, in livinus, &c., and it is difficult to say 
why it should have dropt in Diespiter, and likewise 
in d/Uim for diimm, sky, from which Diana, instead 
of Divdria, the heavenly (originally Deiana). 

In Sanskrit there are several derivatives of div, 
such as divfi (neuter), sky, or day; divasa (m. n.), 
sky and day; divya, heavenly; dina (m. n.), day, 
according to Benfey, stands for divana. In Litu- 
anian we find diena. The Latin duum in hidwmn 
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and triduum, is the same as Sanskrit divam, while 
(iie's would correspond to a Sanskrit divas, nom. sing, 
div^s, masc. Dinm in nundincB corresponds to 
dincu 

If, lastly, we raise div by Guua, we get the San- 
skrit deva, originally bright, afterwards god. It is 
curious that this, the etymological meaning of deva, 
is passed over in the Dictionary of Boehtlingk and 
Roth. It is clearly passed over intentionally, and 
in order to show that in all the passages where deva 
occurs in the Veda it may be translated by god or 
divine. That it may be so translated would be difficult 
to disprove ; but that there are many passages where 
the original meaning of bright is more appropriate, 
can easily be established. Rv. i. 50, 8 : ‘ The seven 
Harits (horses) carry thee on thy chariot, brilliant 
(deva) Sun, thee with flaming hair, 0 far-seeing!’ 
No doubt we might translate the divine Sun ; but the 
explanation of the commentator in this and similar 
passages seems more natural and more appropriate. 
What is most interesting in the Veda is exactly this 
uncertainty of meaning, the half-physical and half- 
spiritual intention of words such as deva. In Latin 
deus no longer means brilliant, but simply god. 
The same applies to diewas in Lituanian, and to 
deos in Greek, whether it comes from the same source 
or not. 

Ill Sanskrit we can still watch the formation of 
the general name for deity. The principal objects of 
the religious poetry of the Vedic bards were those 
bright beings, the Sun, the Sky, the Day, the Dawn, 
i ; the Morn, the.. Spiing — -who might all be called deva, 
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brilliant. These were soon opposed to the powers of 
night and darkness, sometimes called adeva, lite- 
rally, not bright, then ungodly, evil, mischievous. 
This contrast between the bright, beneficent, divine, 
and the dark, mischievous, demoniacal beings, is of 
very ancient date. Druh,^ mischief, is used as a 
name of darkness or the night, and the Dawn is said 
to drive away the hateful darkness of Drub (vii. 75, 
1 ; see also i. 48, 8 ; 48, 15 ; 92, 5 ; 113, 12). The 
Adityas are praised for preserving man from Driih. 
(viii. 47, 1), and Maghavan or Indra is implored 
to bestow on his worshippers the light of day, after 
having driven away the many ungodly Druhs (iii. 
31, 19: druha/i!, vi 3^ahi bahulaA Aclevih). 
* Majr he fall into the snares of Druh,’ is used as 
a curse (vii. 59, 8) ; and in another passage we read, 
‘The Druhs follow the sins of men’ (vii. 61, 5). 
As the ghastly powers of darkness, the Druh or 
the Rakshas, are called adeva, so the bright gods 
are called adruh (vii. 66, 18, Mitra and Varu^'ia). 

Dev a being thus applied to all the bright and bene- 
ficent manifestations in which the Aryans discovered 
the presence of something supernatural, undecaying, 
immortal, it became in time the general name for 
what was shared in common by all the different 
gods or names of God. It followed, like a shadow, 
the growth of the purer idea of the Godhead, and 
when that had reached its highest goal it was almost 

^ See Knlin, ZeiUeJirift^ i. 179 and 193, where 0 eA 7 <w, r^kyiv^ drp€fc‘qs, 
Zend Drith'hs, German frilgen and Mgen, &re all, with more or less cer- 
tainty, traced back to druh. In A.S. we find dreoh-lmcan, magicians ; 

magician (derived by some from the Celtic dryU, a Druid, a magi- 
cian). 
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the only word which had retained some vitality in 
that pure but exhausting atmosphere of thought. 
The Adityas, the Vasus, the Asuras, and other 
names, had fallen back in the onward race of the 
human mind towards the highest conception of the 
Divine; the Devas alone remained to express cleus, 
God. Even in the Veda, where these glimpses of 
the original meaning of dev a, brilliant, can still be 
caught, dev a is likewise used in the same sense in 
which the Greeks used the6s. The poet (x. 121, 8) 
speaks of 

Him -wlio among the gods was alone god. 
devesliu adhi deva?i eka/i asit. 

A last step brings us in Sanskrit to Daiva, de- 
rived from deva, and this is used in the later Sans- 
krit to express fate, destiny. 

There is but little to be said about the corresi^ond- 
ing words in the Teutonic branch, fragments of which 
have been collected by that thoughtful scholar, Jacob 
Grimm.^ In name the Eddie god T'^t (gen. Tijs^ acc. 
T^) answers to the Vedic Dyu, and the Old Norse 
name for dies Martis is T^sdagv. Although in the 
system of the Edda Odhin is the supreme god, and 
■ T'pr his son, traces remain to show that in former 
days Tp\ the god of war, was worshipped as the 
. principal deity by the Germans/^ In Anglo-Saxon 
the name of the god does no longer occur indepen- 
dently, but traces of it have been discovered in 
Tiwesdmg, Tuesday. The same applies to Old High- 
German, where we find Ziestac for the modern Bien- 

^ DeuiscTie Mythologies p. 175. 

® Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies p. 179* 
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stag. Kemble points out names of places in Eng- 
land, such as Teivesley, Tetoing, Tkves mere, and Terns 
iliorn, and names of flowers/ such as the Old Norse 
Tysfiola, Tyrlijahn, Tpvithr, as containing the name 
of the god. 

Besides this proper name, Grimm has likewise 
pointed out the Eddie tivar, nom. plur., the gods* 

Lastly, whatever may have been said against it, I 
think that Zeuss and Grimm were right in connecting 
the Tivisco mentioned by Tacitus with the Anglo- 
Saxon Thv, which, in Gothic, would have sounded 
Till? The Germans were considered by Tacitus, and 
probably considered themselves, as the aboriginal in- 
habitants of their country. In their poems, which 
Tacitus calls their only kind of tradition and annals, 
they celebrated as the divine ancestors of their race, 
Tudsco, sprung from the Earth, and his son Maoimis. 
They looked, therefore, like the Greeks, on the gods 
as the ancestors of the human family, and they be- 
lieved that in the beginning life sprang from that 
inexhaustible soil which gives support and nourish- 
ment to man, and for which in their simple language 
they could find no truer name than Mother Earth. 
It is easy to see that the Mannus here spoken of 
by Tacitus as the son of Tuisco, meant originally 
man, and was derived from the same root man, to 
measure, to think, which in Sanskrit yielded Manu.'^ 

^ K.ein]>le, Saxons m .Em/land, i. p. 351. These had first been 
pointed out by Gninin, Deutsche Mytholoefie, p. 180. 

See Waitz, Deutsche Verfassunys^Geschichte, 2nd ed. vol. i. 1865. 

^ On Man u and Minos, see Kuhn, Zeiischrift, iv. 92. The name 
of Haryata, the son of Mann, could hardly he compared with Kr^ta. 
Professor Kern, in his paper on Tuiscoen Mannm, takes Tuisco for the 
twilight, Mamiu for the morning light. 
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Man, or, in Sanskrit, Mann, or Manns, was tlie 
prondest name which man could give to himself, the 
Measurer, the Thinker, and from it was derived the 
Old High-German mennisc, the Modern German 
Mensch. This ^?.e?Mi^sc,like the Sanskrit manushya, 
was originally an adjective, a patronymic, if you 
like : it meant the son of man. As soon as menniso 
and manushya became in common parlance the 
recognised words for man, language itself supplied 
the myth, that Manus was the ancestor of the 
Manushj^as. Now Tuisco seems but a secondary 
form of Till, followed by the same sufSx which we 
saw in menniso, and without any change of meaBing. 
Then why was Twisco called the father of Manmil 
Simply because it was one of the first articles in the 
primitive faith of mankind, that in one sense or other 
they had a father in heaven. Hence Manmi was 
called the son of Tuisco, and this Tuisco, as we 
know, was, originally, *the Aryan god of light. These 
things formed the burden of German songs to which 
Tacitus listened. These songs they sang before they 
went to battle, to stimulate their courage, and to pre- 
pare to die. To an Italian ear it must have been a 
wild sound, revei'berated from their shields, and hence 
called (shield-song, Old Norse bctrdhi, shield). 

Many a Eoman would have sneered at such poetry 
and such music. Not so Tacitus. The emperor 
Julian,^ when he heard the Germans singing their 

^ *'E>Om(Tafxr]v roi ml rots virlp rhv ^ap^apovs aypta pt^kKr} \€^h 

7r^rroir]pt,4va Trapairkr^cna rots KpoiypioTs rS)v rpax^ ^owvrcfiv opvtGciJV adot/ras 
ml f:v<l>paivofj.ivovs hv rots pLiXidiv. Mkojpogon, vol. i. jj. 3Ji7, ed. 
Leipzig, 1696. 
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songs on the borders of the Khine, could compare 
them, to nothing but the shrill cries of birds. TacitUvS 
calls them a shout of valour (concentus virtutis). He 
likewise mentions (Ann. ii. 88) that the Germans still 
kept up the memory of Arminius in their songs, and 
he describes (Ann. ii. 65) their night revellings, where 
they sang and shouted till the morning called them 
to fresh battles. 

The names which Tacitus mentions, such as Man- 
lius, Tuisco, &c., he could of course repeat by ear 
only ; and if one considers the difficulties of such a 
task, it is extraordinary that these names, as written 
down by him, should lend themselves so easily to 
etymological explanation. Thus Tacitus states not 
only that Manmis was the ancestor of the German, 
race, but he likewise mentions the names of his three 
sons, or rather the names of the three great tribes, 
the Tngwvones, Iscwvones, and Herminones^ who de- 
rived their origin from the three sons of Mannus. It 
has been shown that the Ingmvones derive their name 
from Yng, Yngo^ or Ynguio^ who in the Edda and in 
the Beowulf is mentioned as living first with the 
Eastern Danes and then proceeding on his car east- 
ward over the sea. There is a northern race, the 
Ynglings^ and their pedigree begins with Yngvi, 
Midr^r, Frayi\ Fidlnir (Odin), Svegdi‘i% all names of 
divine beings. Another genealogy, given in the Yng- 
iinga-saga^ begins with identifies Frayer with 

Y-ngvl, and derives from him the name of the race. 

The second son of Mannus^ Isco^ has been identified 
by Grimm with A8h\ another name of the first-born 
man. Askr means ash-tree^ and it has been supposed 
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that the name ash thns given to the first man came 
from the same conception which led the Greeks to 
imagine that one of the races of man sprang from 
ash-trees (€k fx^kiav)- Alenin still uses the expression, 
son of the ash-tree, as synonymous with man.^ 
Grimm supposes that the Isccevones lived near the 
Ehine, and that a trace of their name comes out in 
Asciht(.rgiw7i or Asdburg, on the Rhine, where, as 
Tacitus had been wildly informed, an altar had been 
discovered dedicated to Ulysses, and with the name of 
his father Ladies A 

The third son of Mannus, Irmino, has a name de- 
cidedly German* Irmin was an old Saxon god, from 
whom probably both Armiidus and the Herminones 
derived their names. 

The chief interest of these German fables about 
Tuisco, Mannus, and his sons, is their religious cha- 
racter. They give utterance to the same sentiment 
which we find again and again among the Aryan 
nations, that man is conscious of his descent from 
heaven and from earth, that he claims kindred with 
a father in heaven, though he recognises with equal 
clearness that he is made of the dust of the earth. 
The Hindus knew it when they called Dyu their 
father, and Pr ithivi their mother ; Plato ^ knew it 
'when he said that the Earth, as the mother, brought 
forth men, but God was the shaper ; Lucretius knew 
it when he wrote (ii. S91-95) : 

^ Ampibre, Hidoire litUraire de la Frmice, iii. 79. 

* Germania, c, 8 , 

^ PoliL p. 414 ; ml ^ avToi/s pdjrrjp ovm dyrjfae — akK.' 6 Osds TTkdrrm. 
Welcker, Griechische Gdtferlehre, i, p. 182, vSee also J*. Muir, Transac- 
tions of the Moyal Society of Edinburgh, vol. xxiii. part 3, p. 552, note. 
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Denique ccelesti sunius omnes semine oriuncli; 

Omnilms ille idem pater est, nude alma liq_iLeiitis 
Unions guttas mater cum terra recepit, 

Feta parit nitidas fruges arbustaque Iseta 
Et genus liuniaiium, parit omnia seecla feraruiii ; ' 

and the Germans knew it, though Tacitus tells us 
confusedly that they sang of Mannus as the vson of 
T'ldsco, and of y-W/WJO as sprung from the earth. This 
is what Grimm says of the religious elements hidden 
in German m3’thology : ^ 

In our own heathen mythology ideas which the human heart 
rerpiires before ail others, and in which it finds its chief support, 
stand forth in ])o]d and pure relief. The highest god is there 
a father, old-father, grandfather, who grants to the living bless- 
ing and victory, to the dying a welcome in his own mansions. 
Death is called ‘going home,' Helm gang, return to our father. 
By the side of the god stands the highest goddess as mother, 
old-mother, grandmother, a wise and pure ancestress of the 
human race. The god is majestic, the goddess beaming with 
beauty. Both hold their circuit on earth and are seen among 
men, he teaching war and weapons, she sewing, spinning, and 
weaving. He inspires the poem, she cherishes the tale. 

Let me conclude with the eloquent words of my 
friend, Charles Kingsley 

Then they looked round upon the earth, those simple-hearted 
forefathers of ours, and said within themselves, ‘Where is the 
All-Father, if All-Father there be ’? Not in this earth ; for it 
will perish. Nor in the sun, moon, or stars ; for they will perish 
too. Where is He who ahideth forever?’ Then they lifted up 

^ See Sellar, The JRoman JPoets of the 276 : ‘In fine, we 

are all bt>m of the seed of heaven ; that heaven is the common father 
of all, from which our bounteous mother earth receives the liquid drops 
of rain, and, conceiving, bears fair fruits and luxuriant groves, and the 
race of man, and all the generations of wild beasts.* 

(l^ximmfDmtsche Myihologie,!!. ’I* 

“ 0 Kingsley, The Good News of God p. 241, 
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their eyes, and saw, as they thought, beyond sun, and moon, 
and stars, and all which changes and will change, the clear blue 
sky, the boundless firmament of heaven. 

That never changed ; that was always the same. The clouds 
and storms rolled far below it, and all the bustle of this noisy 
world ; but there the sky was still, as bright and calm as ever. 
The All- Father must be there, unchangeable in the unchanging 
heaven ; bright, and xmre, and boundless like the heavens ; and 
like the heavens, too, silent and far off. 

So they named him after the heaven, Tuisco— the G od wdio 
lives in the clear heaven, the heavenly Father. He was the 
Father of gods and men ; and man was the son of Tuisco and 
Hertha — heaven and earth. 
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MYTHS OF THE BAWN. 


A fter having gathered the fragments of the most 
ancient and most exalted deity Byaiis, Zeus, 
Jupiter^ worshipped once by all the members of 
the Aryan stock, we have now to examine some of the 
minor deities, in order to find out Avhether they too 
can be referred to the earliest period of Aryan speech 
and Aryan thought — wdiether they too existed before 
the Aryans broke up in search of ne-w homes ; and 
whether their memor’y was preserved more or less 
distinctly in later days in the poems of Homer and 
the songs of the Veda. These researches must 
necessarily be of a more minute character, and I 
shall have to enter into details which are of little 
general interest, but which, nevertheless, are indis- 
pensable, in order to establish a safe basis for specu- 
lations, very apt to mislead even the most cautious 
inquirer. 

Saram^ and Helema. 

I begin with the myth of Hermes, whose name has 
been traced back to the Vedic Saram&. My learned 
friend Professor Kuhn,‘^ who was the first to analyse 
^ 111 Haupt’s ZeUiichrift filr DeuUches Alterthim, vi. p. 119 segf. 
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the meaning and character of Saramll, arrived at 
the conclusion that Sarami meant storm, and that 
the Sanskrit word was identical with the Teutonic 
word storm^ and with the Greek Aorm^. No doubt 
the root of SaramS. is sar, to go, but its derivation 
is by no means clear, there being no other word in 
Sanskrit formed by ama, and with gu n a of the 
radical voweL^ But admitting that Sar ama meant 
originally the runner, how does it follow that the 
runner was meant for storm? It is true that 
Sara-nyu, inasc., derived from the same root, is said 
to take in later Sanskiit the meaning of wind and 
cloud, but it has never been proved that Sara'^^yu, 
fern., had these meanings. The wind, whether as 
v^ta, vayu, marut, pavana, anila, &c., is always 
conceived as a masculine in Sanskrit, and the same 
applies generally to the other Aryan languages. 
This, however, would be no insurmountable objec-- 
tion, if there were clear traces in the Veda of 
Sar am a being endowed with any of the character- 
istic qualities of the wind. But if we compare the 
passages in which she is mentioned with others in 
which the power of the storm is described, we find 
no similarity whatever. It is said of Sar am a that 
she espied the strong stable of the cows (i. 72, 8), 
that she discovered the cleft of the rock, that she 
went a long journey, that she was the first to hear 
the lowing of the cows, and perhaps that she led the 
cows out (iii. 31, 6). She did this at the instance of 

^ See XJ? 2 a,cli-SCltras, ed. Aufreclit, iv. 48. SsCrma/i, as a substaB- 
tive, running, occurs Ev. i. 80, 5. The Greek dp/iij corresponds with 
this word in the feminine, but not with s a ram a. 
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Indra and the Angiras (i. 62, 3); BHhaspati (L 
62, 3) or Indra (iv. 16,8) split the rock, and recovered 
the cows, which cows are said to give food to the 
children of man (i. 62, 3 ; 72, 8) ; perhaps, to the 
offspring of Sarama hei’self (i. 62, 3). Saram^ 
appears in time before Indra (iv. 16, 8), and she 
walks on the light path (iv. 45, 7 and 8). 

This is about ail that can be learnt from the Rig- 
veda as to the character of Saram^, with the ex- 
ception of a hymn in the last book, which contains 
a dialogue between her and the Pa^iis, who had 
robbed the cows. The following is a translation of 
that hymn : — 

The Pa?n‘.a said: ‘With what imrpose did Sarama reach 
this place ! for the way is far, and leads tortuously away. 
What was your Avish with us ? How was the night ? ^ How 
did you cross the waters of the Rasa ?’ (1.) 

Sarama said: ‘I come, sent as the messenger of Indra, 
desiring, 0 Pa^ds, your great treasures; this preserv’-ed me 
from the fear of crossing, and thus I crossed the waters of the 
Ras§;.’ (2.) 

The Pa?ds : ‘What kind of man is Indra, 0 Sarama? 
What is his look, he as whose messenger thou earnest from afar ? 
Let him come hither, and we will make friends with him, and 
then he may be the cowherd of our cows.’ (3.) 

Sarama : ‘ I do not know that he is to be subdued, for it 
is he himself that subdues, he as whose messenger I came 
hither from afar. Deep streams do not overwhelm him ; you, 
Pawis, will lie prostrate, killed by Indra.’ (4.) 

The Panis : ‘These are the cows, 0 Sarama, which thou 
desiredst, flying about the ends of the sky, 0 darling. Who 

^ Paritakmya is explained in the Dictionary of Boehtlingk and 
Roth in the sense of random travelling. It never has that sense in the 
Veda, and as Sarama comes to the Paflz-is in the morning, the q^ues- 
tion, how was the night, is perfectly natural. 

T p 
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would give tliem up to thee without fighting ? for our weapons 
too are sharp/ (5.) 

Sarama : ^Though your words, 0 Pawis, be unconquerable,’ 
though your wretched bodies be arrowproof,- though the way 
to you be hard to go, BWhaspati will not bless you for 
either.’ ® (6.) 

The Pa^iis : * That store, 0 Sarama, is fastened to the rock ; 
furnished with cows, horses, and treasures. Pa;?Ts watch it 
who are good watchers ; thou art come in vain to this bright 
place.’ (7.) 

Sarama : ‘Let only the Rishis come here, fired with Soma, 
Ayasya {Indra '^) and the ninefold Angiras ; they will divide 
this stable'’’ of cows; then the Pawis will vomit out this 
speech.’ (8.) 

The Pawis : ‘Art thou, 0 Sarama, come hither, driven by 
the violence of the Gods? Let us make thee our sister, do 
not go away again ; we will give thee part of the cows, 0 
darling/ (9.) 

, ; , Sarama: ‘I know nothing of brotherhood or sisterhood ; 
Indra knows it and the awful Angiras. They seemed to me 
anxious for their cows when I came ; therefore get away from 
here, 0 Pan is, far away/ (10.) 

‘Go far away, Pan is, far away; let the cows come out 
straight ; the cows which B;*?haspati found hid away, Somfi, 
the stones, and the wise Rishis.’ (11.) 

In none of these verses is there the slightest indi- 
cation of Saramfi, as the representative of the storm, 
! ' ' nor do the explanations of Indian commentators, which 
• have next to be considered, point at all in that direction. 

^ asenyd, not hurtful, B. R. 

® anishavyjt, not to be destroyed, B. R. 

® IJbhaya, with the accent on the last syllable, is doubtful. 

* Cf. i. 62, 7, and B. R. s. v. 

■ ® Urva is called drilhB,, Ev, i. 72, 8. 

® ‘ Will be sorry for their former speech.’ 

, , ' 7 Yarjya/e, in das Weite. 

5 ‘ , ® See Aufrecbt in Zeitschrift der JOeuUchen Morgenldndiselien Geseil- 
Bchaft, xiii. 493 ; xiv. 583. 
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Saj^a^ia, in liis commentary on the Rigveda (i. 
6, 5), tells the story of Saram^ most simply. The 
cows, he says, were carried off by the Pa'J^is from 
the world of the gods and thrown into darkness ; 
Indra, together with the Mariits, or storms, con- 
quered them. 

In the Annkrama??dk4, the index to the Rig- 
veda~Sanhita (x. 103), the story is related in fuller 
detail. It is there said that the cows W’^ere hidden 
by the demons, the Pa?iis; that Indra sent the 
dog of the gods, SaramS,, to look for the cows ; and 
that a parley took place between her and the Pa ?us, 
which forms the 108th hymn of the last book of the 
Rigveda. 

Further additions to the story are to be found in 
Saya7«/a's Commentary on iii. 31, 5. The cows are 
there called the property of the Angiras, and it was 
at their instance that Indra sent the dog, and then, 
being apprised of their hiding-place, brought them 
back to the Angiras. So, at least, says the commen- 
tator, while the text of the hymn represents the seven 
sages, the Angiras, as taking themselves a more 
active part in effecting the breach in the mountain. 
Again, in his commentary on Rv. x. 108, Sllya'?^a 
adds that the cows belonged to Brihaspati, the 
chief-priest of Indra, that they were stolen by the 
Parkis, the people of Vala, and that Indra, at Bri- 
haspatibs instance, sent the dog Saram^. The dog, 
after crossing a river, came to the town of Vala, and 
saw the cows in a secret place ; whereupon the Pn,niB 
tried to coax her to stay wdth them. 

As we read the hymn in the text of the Rigveda, 
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tlie parley between SaramS, and the Pauls would 
seem to have ended with Saram4 warning the robbers 
to flee before the wrath of Indra, BHhaspati, and 
the Angiras. But in the Br^haddevata a new 
trait is added. It is there said that although 
Sarama declined to divide the booty with the 
Pauls, she asked them for a drink of milk. After 
having drunk the milk, she recrossed the Rasa, and 
when she was asked after the cows by Indra, she 
denied having seen them. Indra thereupon kicked 
her with his foot, and she vomited the milk, and ran 
back to the Pauls. Indra then followed her, killed 
the demons, and recovered the cows. 

This faithlessness of Saram^ is not alluded to in 
the hymn ; and in another passage, where it is said 
that Saram^ found food for her oflspring (Rv. i. 62, 3), 
S^yaTza merely states that Sarama, bofore going to 
look for the cows, made a bargain with Indra that 
her young should receive milk and other food, and 
then proceeded on her journey. 

This being nearly the whole evidence on which we 
must form our opinion of the original conception of 
Sarama, there can be little doubt that she was meant 
for the early dawn, and not for the storm.^ In the 
ancient hymns of the Rigveda she is never spoken of 
as a dog, nor can we find there the slightest allusion 
to her canine nature. This is evidently a later 
thought,^ and it is high time that this much-talked-of 

^ In Banffshire the dog-afore-his-maister is the roll or swell of the sea 
that often precedes a storm. The dog-ahin’S'inaister, the swell after the 
storm has ceased. W. G-regor, The Dialect of 1866. 

® It probably arose from Saramfiya being used as a name or epithet 
of the dogs of Yama. See page 592. 
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greylioHEd should be driven ont of the Vedic Pan- 
theon. There are but few* epithets of Sarama from 
which we might form a guess as to her character. 
She is called supadi, having good feet, or quick, an 
adjective which never occurs again in the Eigveda. 
The second epithet, however, which is applied to her, 
subhagS;, fortunate, beloved, is one she shares in com- 
mon with the Dawn ; nay, which is almost a stereo- 
typed epithet of the Dawn. 

But more than this. Of whom is it so constantly 
said, as of Sarama, that she appears before Indra, 
that Indra follows her? It is Ushas, the Dawn, 
who wakes first (i. 123, 2) ; who comes first to the 
morning prayer (i. 123, 2). The Sun follows behind, 
as a man follows a woman (Ev. i. 115, 2).^ Of whom 
is it said, as of Sarama, that she brings to light the 
precious things hidden in darkness? It is Ushas, 
the Dawn, who reveals the bright treasures that were 
covered by the gloom (i. 123, 6). She crosses the 
water unhurt (vi. 64, 4) ; she lays open the ends of 
heaven (i. 92, 11) ; those very ends where, as the 
Pan is said, the cow^s were to be found. She is said 
to break the strongholds and bring back the cows 
(vii. 75, 7 ; 79, 4). It is she who, like Sarama, dis- 
tributes wealth among the sons of men (i. 92, 8 ; 123, 
3). She possesses the cows (i. 123, 12, &c.) ; she is 
oven called the mother of the cows (iv. 52, 2). She 
is said to produce the cows and to bring light (i. 124, 
5) ; she is asked to open the doors of heaven, and to 
bestow on man wealth of cows (i. 48. 15). The 

^ CoutparntircMythology^y^.ZT, Oxford Chips from 

a German Worhi^hop^ voi. ii. p, 94* 
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AngiraSj we read, asked her for the cows (vi. 65, 5), 
and the doors of the dark stable are said to he opened 
by her (iv, 51, 2). In one place her splendour is said 
to be spreading as if she were driving forth cattle (i. 
92, 12) ; in another the splendours of the Dawn are 
themselves called a drove of cows (iv. 51,8; 52,5). 
Again, as it was said of Sarama, that she follows the 
right path, the path which all the heavenly powers 
are ordained to follow, so it is particularly said of the 
Dawn that she walks in the right way (i. 124, 3; 
113, 12). Nay, even the Pa?iis, to whom Saram^ 
was sent to claim the cows, are mentioned together 
with Ushas, the Dawn, She is asked to wake those 
who worship the gods, but not to wake the Pa?iis 
(i. 124, 10). In another passage (iv. 51, 3) it is said 
that the Panels ought to sleep in the midst of dark- 
ness, while the Dawn rises to bring treasures for man. 

It is more than probable, therefore, that Sarama 
was but one of the many names of the Dawn ; it is 
almost certain that the idea of storm never entered 
into the conception of her. The myth of which we 
have collected the fragments is clear enough. It is 
a reproduction of the old story of the break of day. 
The bright cows, the rays of the sun or the rain- 
clouds — for both go by the same name — have been 
stolen by the powers of darkness, by the Night and 
her manifold progeny. Gods and men are anxious 
for their return. But where are they to be found? 
They are hidden in a dark and strong stable, or 
scattered along the ends of the sky, and the robbers 
will not restore them. At last, in the farthest dis- 
tance, the first signs of the Dawn appear ; she peers 
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about, and runs with lightning quickness, it may be, 
like a hound after a scent/ across the darkness of the 
sky. She is looking for something, and, following 
the right path, she has found it. She has heard 
the lowing of the cows, and she returns to her start- 
ing-place with more intense splendour.^ After her 
return In dr a arises, the god of light, ready to do 
battle in good earnest against the gloomy powers, 
to break open the strong stable in which the bright 
cows were kept, and to bring light, and strength, 
and life back to his pious worshippers. This is the 
simple myth of Sarain^; composed originally of a few 
fragments of ancient speech, such as— ‘the Pa^^iis stole 
the cows,’ i.e. the light of day is gone; ‘Sarama looks 
for the cows,’ i. e. the Dawn is spreading ; ‘Indra has 
burst the dark stable,’ i. e. the sun has risen. 

All these are sayings or proverbs peculiar to India, 
and no trace of Saram4 has yet been discovered in 
the mythological phraseology of other nations. But 
let us suppose that the Greeks said, ‘Sara ma her- 
self has been carried off by Pam, but the gods will 
destroy her hiding-place and bring her back.’ This, 
too, would originally have meant no more than that 
the Dawn who disappears in the morning will come 
back in the gloaming, or with the light of the next 
day. The idea that Pan-i wished to seduce Saram4 
from her allegiance to Indra, may be discovered 
in the ninth verse of the Vedic dialogue, though in 

^ Erbjone^ tlie early-1)orn, called the rover, when looking 

for the dejul body of hei- fatiier, Iharim (the father of is his name- 

sake), is led by a dog, Maira. )See J Mythologies s. v. ‘ I k ari u s.’ 

^ Eerihcm, or Erihouts betrays to Hermes the hiding-place where 
Ares was kepfc a prisoner. XL v. 385. 
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India it does not seem to have given rise to any 
further myths. But many a myth that only ger- 
minates in the Veda may be seen breaking forth in 
full bloom in Homer. If, then, we may be allowed 
a guess, w^e should recognise in Hele.na^ the sister of 
the Dioshiiroi, the Indian SaramS,, their names being 
phonetically identical,^ not only in every consonant 
and vowel, but even in their accent. Apart from all 
mythological considerations, Saram^ in Sanskrit is 
the same word as Helena in Greek; and unless we 
are prepared to ascribe such coincidences as Dyaus 
and Zeus, VaruTi^a and UranoS;, SebVYdbXSb and Cer- 
berus, to mere accident, we are bound to trace 
Sarama and HeUne back to some point from which 
both could have started in common. The siege of 
; Troy is but a repetition of the daily siege of the East 
by the solar powers that every evening are robbed of 
their brightest treasures in the West. That siege, 
in its original form, is the constant theme of the 
hymns of the Veda. Sarama, it is true, does not 
yield in the Veda to the temptation of Pa?ii, yet 
the first indications of her faithlessness are there, 
and the equivocal character of the twilight which 
she represents would fully account for the further 
development of the Greek myth. In the Iliad, BrisSis^^ 
the daughter of Brises, is one of the fii’st captives 
taken by the advancing army of the West. In the 

^ This is no longer tenable, because it has never been proved that a 
medial m in Sanskrit can be represented in Greek by n. 

® This comparison also is no longer tenable, because the s in Gi-eek 
between two vowels is irregular. It could be accounted for if £ris6h 
stood for an original JBarsHs, though even then the comparison would 
remain doubtful. See also Bradke, in Zeitschrifi der D, M. G. xl. p. 878. 
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Veda, before the bright powers reconquer the light 
that had been stolen by PaTi^i, they are said to have 
conquered the offspring of Brisaya, That daughter 
of Brlses is restored to Achilles when his glory begins 
to set, just as all the first loves of solar heroes return 
to them in the last moments of their earthly career.^ 
And as the Sanskrit name Panis^ betrays the former 
presence of an Paris himself might possibly be 
identified with the robber who tempted Saram^. I 
lay no stress on Helen calling herself a dog {IL vi. 
344), but that the beautiful daughter of Zeus, (duhita 
Diva/d), the sister of the Dioslmroi^ was one of the 
many personifications of the Dawn, I cannot doubt. 
Whether she is carried off by Theseus or by Paris^ 
she is always reconquered for her rightful husband ; 
she meets him again at the setting of his life, and 
dies with him, pardoned and glorified. This is the 
burden of many a Dawn myth, and it is the burden of 
the story of Helen, 

A weighty objection that has been made is that 
'EXiva is among those words which^ accorcling to the 

See Cox, Tales of Ar^os and Thebes, Introduction, pj ^0. 

Cf. Eenfey, in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift^ viii. 1-20, who traces Paris and 
Priam os to the same root. 

I state this very hesitatingly, because the etymology of Pawi is as 
doubtful as that of Paris, and it is useless almost to compare mytholo- 
gical names, witliout first discovering their etymological intentit^m. Mr. 
Cox, in his Introduction to the Tales of Argos and Thebes (p. 90), endea- 
vours to show that Pam belongs to the class of bright solar heroes. Yet 
if the germ of the Iliad is the battle between the solar and nocturnal 
powers, Paris surely belongs to the latter, and he whose destiny it is to 
kill Achilles ill the yajJej, 

T(p ore aev oe Udpts ml ^ot0os *ATT6kXotJv 
’’EcrOkby hovT’ oXiaojonv kvl ^fcai^ai trdhria'i.v, 
could liardly have been himself of solar or vernal lineage. 
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testimony of Greek and Latin grammarians, had an 
initial digamma.^ Because the so-called digamma 
(the f , the old van, the Latin letter F) corresponds 
mostly to a Sanskrit and Latin it has become the 
fashion to use digamma as almost synonymous with 
the labial semivowel v in Greek. Benfey, however, in 
his article on l/carepos (in Kuhn's Zeitsehrift filr Fer- 
gleichende S'pTacliforschimg, voL viii. p. 321, and 
again vol. ix. p. 99), has pointed out that what is 
generally, though not correctly, called digamma in 
Greek, represents at least three difierent letters in 
the cognate languages, s, y. These three letters 
became evanescent in earlier Greek ; and when either 
on the evidence of the Homeric metre, or on the evi- 
dence of grammarians, or even on the evidence of 
inscriptions, certain Greek words are said to have 
had an initial digamma, we must be prepared to find, 
coiTesponding to this so-called digamma, not only 
the V but likewise the s and y in Sanskrit and Latin. 
Greek scholars are apt to put F wherever the metre 
proves the former presence of some one initial con- 
sonant. However, when we find fef, the F here 
represents a lost s, as proved by Latin sex, Sanskrit 
shal Thus Fhos is and points to Latin senex, 
Sanskrit sana. When we find in Homer Beos the 
0 ? is lengthened because had an initial y, as proved 
by Sanskrit y at. In the same manner, the fact that 
Dionysius quotes F EAera, nay, even the occurrence 


^ Cf. Tryph. traB. § 11. Priscianus, j. p. 21 ; xiii. p. 574. Ahrens, 
Be GrcBcw LingucB Budectis, lib. i. p. 30 and 31 , Mehlhorn, GrkcMmJie 
■ Gramimitik, § 10, note 5 : a>s fikhtj /cat fdva^ ical foi/cos Kal fav^p /sal 
TToAAa TOiavra. Dion. Hal. A.H. 
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of F EXira in ancient inscriptions, would by no means 
prove that Helena was originally Velena, and was de- 
rived from the root var or svar, but only that if the 
same wmrd existed in the cognate languages, it might 
there begin with 8, or y. The statement of Pris- 
cianus, ^ Sciendum tamen quod hoc ipsum (digamma) 
JEoles^ quidem ubique loco aspirationis ponebant 
effugientes spiritus asperitatem,' is more correct than 
was at one time supposed even by comparative gram- 
marians ; for as the asper in Greek frequently repre- 
sents an original s or the JEolic digamma became 
with Greek scholars the exponent of s and y, as well 
as of the v for which it stood originally,^ 


SS.ram4iya and Hermes. 


But who was Saram^ya? His name certainly 
approaches very near to Ilenneias^ or Hermes^ and 
though the exact form coiTesponding to Sararneya 
in Greek would be HSremeias^ yet in proper names a 
slight anomaly like this may pass. Unfortunately, 
however, the Rigveda tells us even less of Si\ra- 


^ Ahrens, Be Dial. jDoI. p. 22. ‘ Tale est quod Priscianus (i. p. 22) 

et Melampus s^Bekker, 777. 15) semper apud .^Eoloa asperum in Digamma 
niutari traduufc,’ 

“ How little weight critical scholars attach to the statements of early 
grammarians as to the presence of digamma in certain G-reek words, 
may be seen from the following quotations : — Curtius, in his Q-fUiuJzmje^ 
p. 276, speaking of av-qp, which, according to Dionysius, possessed an 
initial digamma, says : — ‘ Dionysius is a thoroughly suspicious witness, 
for he imagines that the digamma can be added at random.* And 
again in his Sfadien, zar Griech. und Latein Grammatih, voL i. p. 144, he 
says : * At optime Kirchhoffiiis (Siadien, p. 61), earn in suspitionem. 
vocavit. Grammaticorum igitur testimoniis." — Tryphon. § 11. 

Mas, c.Ht. CanL t. i. p. 34 : TrpoffTWerat Si Kal to dijappa rrapd 7 e’'Xoj(n 
ml Acoptivffi ml Adfcojatv, dtov dva^ fdva^f "Ek4va cf. Priscian. i, 

p. 13 : ‘ nihil tribuendum esse, vix est quod monearn.’ 


f ' 
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in^ya than of SaramS,. It never calls any special 
deity the son of SaramS,, but allows ns to take the 
name in its appellative sense, namely, connected with 
SarainS,, or the Dawn. If Hermeias is S^rameya, 
it is but another instance of a mythological germ 
withering away in one country, and spreading most 
luxuriantly in another. Dyaus in the Veda is the 
mere shadow of a deity, if compared with the Greek 
Zeus I Varu'5'ia, on the contrary, has assumed much 
greater proportions in India than U^xmos in Greece, 
and the same applies to Vritra, as compared with the 
Greek OHJitos, But though we know so little about 
Sarameya in the Veda, the little we know of him 
is certainly compatible with a rudimentary Hermes, 
As S§.ram^ya would be the son of the twilight, or, 
it may be, the first breeze of the dawn, so Hermes is 
born early in the morning. (Horn. Hym. Merc, 17.) 
As the Dawn in the Veda is brought by the bright 
Harits, so Hermes is called the leader of the Chcvrites 
(^yeju-o)!; Xapircor), In the seventh book of the Rig- 
veda (vii. 54, 55) we find a number of verses strung 
together as it would seem at random, to be used as 
magical formulae for sending people to sleep. ^ The 
principal deity invoked is Vastoshpati, which means 
lord or guardian of the house, a kind of Aan In two 
of these verses, the being invoked, whatever it be, is 
called S^ram^ya, and is certainly addressed as a dog, 
the watch-dog of the house. In the later Sanskrit 
also, sS-ram^ya is said to mean dog. S^ram^ya, if 
it is here to be taken as the name of a deity, would 


^ In vni, 47, 14, XJshas is asked to carry off sleeplessness. 
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seem to have been a kind of tutelary deity, the peep 
of day conceived as a person, watching unseen at the 
doors of heaven during the night, and giving his first 
bark in the morning. The same morning deity would 
naturally have been supposed to watch over the houses 
of man. The verses addressed to him do not tell us 
much: 

Guardian of the house, destroyer of evil, who assumest all 
forms, be to us a helpful friend. (1.) 

When thou, bright Sara me y a, openest thy teeth, 0 red one, 
spears seem to glitter on thy jaws as thou swallowest. Sleep, 
sleep. (2.) : 

Bax’k at the thief, Sarani Sya, or at the robber, 0 restless one ! 
Now thou barkest at the worshippers of In dr a ; why dost thou 
distress us ? Sleep, sleep ! ’ (3.) 

It is doubtful whether the guardian of the house 
(V^stoshpati), addressed in the first verse, is in- 
tended to be addi-essed in the next verses; it is 
equally doubtful whether SS^ramSya is to be taken 
as a proper name at all, or whether it simply means 
€to09, bright, or speckled like the dawn. But if S&ra- 
meya is a proper name, and if he is meant for the 
guardian of the house, no doubt it is natural to com- 
pare him with the ZTmnes 2 ^'^^othyraeoSi 

and 2yi*onaos, and with the Hemae in public places and 
private houses in Greece.^ Dr. Kuhn thinks that he 

^ M. Michel Br<?al, who has so ably analysed the myth of Cacus 
{IJercuh et Cacus } Etude de 3I^tholoyie compariCi Paris, 1863), and 
whose more recent essay, Le Miftke d'(Edipej a valuable 

contribution to the science of mythology, has sent me the following note 
on Hermes as the guardian of houses and public places, which, with his 
kind permission, 1 beg to submit to the consideration of my readers : — 

* Apropos du dieu Hermbs, je demande k vous soumettre quelqiies 
rapprochements. II me semfoie que Fexplication d’Hermhs comme dieu 
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can discover in S^ramfiyathe god of sleep, but in 
our bymn he would rather seem to be a disturber of 
sleep. One other coincidence, however, might be 
pointed out. The guardian of the house is called a 
destroyer of evil, more particularly of illness, and the 
same power is sometimes ascribed to HeTmes. (Pans, 
ix. 22, 2.) 

l?Ve may admit, then, that Hermes and SS^ram^ya 
stai'ted from the same point, but their history diverged 

du cr^piiscule n’epmse pas tous les attributs de cette divinik^. II est 
encore le protecteur des propriaes,il preside anx trouvailles : les homes 
placdes dans les champs, dans les rues et h la porte des temples, ont re9u, 
an moins en apparence, son nom. Est-ce bien Ih le meine dieu, ou 
n’avons-nous pas encore ici un exemple de ces confusions de mots dont 
vous avez le premier h signaler Fimportance ? Voici comment je 
m’explique cet amalgame. 

.. a^^^ en grec le mot qui d^^signe nne pierre, une 'borne, 

,nh poteau; kpp.iv et Ippts, le pied du lit ; epjxafces, des tas de pierres ; 
“ epfmv, un banc de sable ; Ipixari^oi veut dire je charge un vaisseau de 
snn lest, et hpfMy\v<p€vs d^signe cFune manibre generale un tailleur de 
pierres. 11 est clair que tous ces mots n^ont rien de commun avec le 
dieu Hermbs. 

‘Mais nous trouvons d*un autre c6td le diminutif eppidtov ou eppdBiov 
que les anciens traduisent par petite statue d’Hermbs.’* Je erois que 
c’est ce mot qui a servi de transition et qui nous a valu ces pierres gros- 
sibrement tailMes, dans lesquelles on a voulu reconnaitre le dieu, devenu 
dbs-lors le patron de.^ propri^taires, malgrd sa r<5putation de voleur. 
Quant k tppaiov, qui d<5signe les trouvailles, je ne sais si c’est k Tidbe 
d’Hermbs ou k celle de borne (comme marquant la limite de la propriety) 
qu’il faut rapporter ce mot. 

«I1 resterait encore h expliquer un autre attribut d’Hermbs— celui 
de Tbloquence. Mais je ne me rends pas bien compte de la vraie nature 
du rapport qui unit le mot Hermbs avec les mots comme kpprfVGva)^ 
kpprjveia. 

* J’ai onblie de vous indiquer d’oti je iais venir les mots comme eppa, 
etc. J e les crois dMvbs du verbe upyoj, ep-^o), en sorte que eppa .serait 
pour €pypa, et de la m^me famille que "kptcos. L’esprit rude est-ii priini- 
tif? Cela ne me parait pas certain. Peut-etrc ces mots sont-ils de la 
mbme famille que le latin arcere^ eretmij eroicles, etcj (See voi i, 
p. 105.) 
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very early. S4 ram a hardly attained a definite 
personality, grew into one of the principal 

gods of Greece. While Sara m^, in India, stands on 
the threshold that separates the gods of light from 
the gods of darkness, carrying messages from one to 
the other, and inclining sometimes to the one, some- 
times to the other, Hermes^ the god of the twilight, 
betrays his equivocal natnre by stealing, though only 
in fun, the herds oi Ajjollo^ hut I'estoring them with- 
out the violent combat that is waged for the same 
herds in India between In dr a, the bright god, and 
¥ala, the robber. In India the Dawn brings the 
light, in Greece the Twilight is itself supposed to 
have stolen it, or to hold back the light, ^ and Hermes, 
the twfilight, surrenders the booty when challenged 
by the sun-god Apollo. After-wards the fancy of 
Greek poets takes free flight, and out of common clay 
gradually models a divine image. But even in the 
Hermes of Homer and other poets, we can frequently 
discover the original traits of a SA ram Sy a, if we 
take that word in the sense of twilight, and look on 
Hermes as a male representative of the light of the 
morning. He loves Herse, the dew, and Aglauros, 
her sister ; among his sons is KepUalos, the head of 
the day. lie is the herald of the gods, so is the 
i^vilight, so was Sarama, the messenger of Indra. 
He is the spy of the night, vvktos oTTCDirrjr/jp ; he 
sends sleep and dreams; the bird of the morning, 
the cock, stands by his side. Lastly, he is the guid^®^' 

.. ... '.Iraki- 

^ A siiuiiar idea is expressed iu fche Veda (v. 79, 9), where Ushas' 
is asked to rise quickly, that the sun may not hurt her with his light, 
like a thief. 


■ 
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of travellers, and particularly of the souls who travel 
on their last journey; he is the Psyeho2Mnpos, And 
here he meets again, to some extent, with the Vedic 
Sarameya. The Vedic poets have imagined two 
dogs belonging to Yama, the lord of the departed 
spirits. They are called the messengers of Yama, 
bloodthirsty, broad-snouted, brown, four-eyed, pale, 
and sarameya, the dawn-children. The departed is 
told to pass them by on his way to the Fathers, who 
are rejoicing with Yama ; Yama is asked to protect 
the departed from these dogs; and,finally, the dogs them- 
selves are implored to grant life to the living, and to let 
them see the sun again. These two dogs represent one 
of the lowest of the many mythological conceptions of 
morning and evening, or, as we should say, of Time, 
unless we comprehend in the same class the legend of 
•the ^ two white mice/ These mice are represented as 
gnawing the root which a man had laid hold of when, 
followed by a furious elephant, he rushed into a well 
and saw at the bottom the dragon with open jaws, and 
the four serpents in the four corners of the well. The 
furious elephant is explained by the Buddhist moralist 
as death, the well as the earth, the dragon as hell, the 
four serpents as the four elements, the root of the shrub 
as the root of human life, the two white mice as sun 
and moon, which gradually consume the life of man.^ 

1 Of. Benfey, Pantschatantra, voL i. p. 80; vol. ii. p. 528, 
Sfeanislas JuHen, Les Avaddnas, Comtes et Apologues ludiens (PariH, 
.1859), vol. i. pp. 132, 190. Dr. Rost, The Chinese and Japame&e 
Repository f No. v. p. 217. Kistory of Barlaam mid J'osaphat, ascribed 
of Damascus (about 740 a.d.), cliap. xii. ; Ilomdyan Ndmeh, 
cap. iv. ; Gesia Homanorum (Swane’s translation, vol. ii. No. 88) ; 
Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies p. 758. See M. M., On the Migration of 
Rabies, Beltcted Dssays, vol. i. p. 500, 
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■ Kerberos and ©rttoos, . 

In Greece, Hermes, a cliilcl of the Dawn, with its 
fresh breezes, was said to carry off the sonls of the 
departed ; in India, Morning- and EYening,^ like: two 
dogs, were fabled to watch for their prey, and to lay 
hold of those who could not reach the blessed abode 
of the Fathers. Greece, though she recognised Hermes 
as the guide of the souls of the departed, did not 
degrade him to the rank of a watch-dog of Hades* 
These watch-dogs, Kerberos and Orthros, represent, 
however, like the two dogs of Yama, the gloom of 
the morning and evening, here conceived as hostile 
and demoniacal powers. Orthros is the daik spirit 
that is to be fought by the Sun in the morning, the 
well-known Sanskrit Vrftra but Hermes, too, - is 
said to rise ihihrios, in the gloom of the morning. 
Kerberos is the darkness of night, to be fought by 
HeraJcles, the Night herself being called ^S^arvari*^ in 
Sanskrit. Hermes, as well as Kerbea-os, is called 
trikepMlos,^ with, three heads, and so is Trisiras, the 
brother of Saran-yh, another name of the Dawn,^ 


^ I)ay and Night are called the outstretched arms of death, 
Kanshitaki“br. ii. 9 : atha m^’^tyor ha va etau vra^/ahahtl yad 
ahoratre. 

^ See M. M., * Ist Belter oplion V ritrahan? ’ in Kuhn’s ^elfschriftf 
v,.149. ■■ ■ ■ 

^ Hermes trikephalos ; Gerhard, Gr. Myth. 281, 8. 

^ That Kerberos is connected with the Sanskrit sarvarl, night, was 
pointed out by me in the Tramaetlons of the PMlol. Soc., April 14, 
1848. jS'abala, a corruption of Varvara, is yindicated as the name of 
daybreak, syaina, black, as the name of nightfall, bytheKaushitaki- 
brahma^ia, ii. 9 seq. {Ind. SUid. ii. 295.) This, no doubt, is an arti- 
licial explanation, but it shows a vague recollection of the original 
meaning of the two dogs. 
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/S'TixL&sirau. 


There is one point still to be considered, namely, 
whether, by the poets of the Veda, the Dawn is ever 
conceived as a dog, and whether there is in the hymns 
themselves any foundation for the later legends which 
speak of Saram^ as a dog. Professor Kuhn thinks 
that the word sdna, which occurs in the Veda, is a 
secondary form of ^van, meaning dog, and that such 
passages as 'sunam huvema maghav^nam fn- 
dram' (iii. 31, 22) should be translated, 'Let us in- 
voke the dog, the mighty Indra.’ If this were so, we 
might prove, no doubt, that the Dawn also was spoken 
of as a dog. For we read (iv. 3, 11) : 'iSuiidm n^ra// 
pari sadan ushdsam,’ ' Men surrounded the dog, 
the Dawn.'’ But does suna ever mean dog ? Never, 
it would seem, if used by itself. In all the passages 
where this word aun^m occurs, it means for the sake 
of happiness, auspiciously.^ It is particularly used 
with verbs meaning to invoke (hve), to worship 
(parisad), to pray There is not a single pas- 

sage where sunam could be taken for dog. But 
there are compounds in which sun a would seem to 
have that meaning. In viii. 46, 28, /S^iin^-ishitam 
most likely means carried by dogs, and in ;!?un^strau 
we have the name of a couple of deities, the former 
of which is said to be >Suna, the latter Sira. Yaska 


^ i. 117, 18 ; iii. 31, 22 ; iv. 8, 11 ; 57, 4 ; 57, 8 ; vi. 16, 4 ; x. 102, 
8; 126, 7; 160, 5. 

^ Of .9vdn, we find tiie nominative sv^ (vii. 55, 6 ; x. 86, 4) ; the 
accusative .svdfnam (i. 161, 13; ix. 101, 1; 101, 13); the genitive 
5Tina/i (i, 182, 4 ; iv. 18, 13 ; viii. 55, 3) ; the nom. dual ,‘jvana (ii. 39, 
4), and ^ivanau, x, 14, 10 ; 14, 11. Also «v^pada/i, x. 16, 6. 
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recognises in this >Suna a name of V4yu, or the wind, 
in Sira a name of Aditya, or the sun. Another 
authority, AS'aunaka, declares Sun a to be a name 
of Indra, Sira a name of Vayu. Asvalayana 
(^hauta-sutra, ii. 20) declares that /Sun^siraii 
may be meant for Vayu, or for Indra, or for Indra 
and Surya together. This shows, at all events, that 
the meaning of the two names was doubtful, even 
among early native theologians. The fact is that the 
AS^unasirau occur but twice in the Eigveda, in a 
harvest hymn. Blessings are pronounced on the 
plough, the cattle, the labourers, the furrow, and 
among the rest the following words are addressed to 
the >S'u nasi rail: 

0 *S'una,sira-a, Le pleased with this prayer. The milk wliich 
you make in heaven, pour it down upon this earth. (5). 

And again : 

May the ploughshares cut the earth with good luck ! May 
the ploughers with the oxen follow with good luck 1 May 
Far//anya (the god of rain) give good luck with fat and honey 1 
May the x^unasirau give us good luck I 

Looking at these passages, and at the whole hymn 
from which they are taken, I cannot agree with Dr. 
Both, who in his notes to the Nirukta thinks that 
Sira may in this compound mean the ploughshare, 
and /Shin a some other part of the plough, Sira 
might have that meaning, but there is nothing to 
prove that sun a ever meant any part of the plough. 
The two /SunaBirau are asked to send rain from 
heaven, and they are addressed together with Par- 
ffanysL, himself a deity, the god of rain. There is 
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another verse quoted by Asval^yana, in which 
In dr a is called /Sunasira.^ What the exact meaning 
of the word is we cannot tell. It may be >Snna, as 
Dr. Kuhn would suggest, the dog, whether meant for 
Vayu or Indr a, and Sira, the sun or the furrow; 
or it may be a very old name for the dog-star ; called 
the Dog and the Sun, and in that case sir a, or its 
derivative s airy a, would give us the etymon of 
SeiHosJ^ But all this is doubtful. What is certain 
is that there is nothing to justify us in ascribing to 
aunam the meaning of dog in any passage of the 
Veda. 

In the course of our investigations as to the original 
, meaning of Saram^, we had occasion to allude to 
another name, derived from the' same. root sar, and 
to, which the meaning of elovd and wind is equally 
ascribed by Professor Kuhn, namely, Saranyfi, fern, 

Sara^yti and Brinys. 

Where sara?^yu is used as a masculine, its mean- 
ing is by no means clear. In the 61st hymn of the 
tenth book it is almost impossible to find a con- 
tinuous thread of thought. The verse in which 
SaraT^yu occurs is addressed to the kings Mitra 
and Varu'n,a, and it is said there that Sara^^yu 
went to them in search of the cows. The com- 
mentator here explains Sara'}^yu unhesitatingly by 
Yama (saranasila). In the next verse Sara'Jiyu 

^ Indram vayam ^unaslram asmin yar/we jhavUmalie, sa 
, v%esliu pra noivishat. jS^rauta-S., ii. 20, 4. 

Curtins, Qrundzuge, ii. 128, derives ^upios from svar, whicli, laow- 
ever, would have given (fijpws or ffepws, rather than (rdpios. 
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IS called a liorse, jnst as Sara92.^y is spoken 

of as a mare; and this Sara'n.yu is called the son of 
him, i. e. according to S^ya-Jia^ of Varn^ia.^ In iii. 
32, 5, In dr a is said to cause the waters to come forth 
together with the Sara^yus, who are here mentioned 
very much like the Angiras in other places, as 
helpers of Indra in the great battle against V?‘itra 
or Tala. In i. 62, 4, the common epithets of the 
Angiras (navagva and dasagva) are applied to 
the Saranyiis, and there too Indra is said to have 
tornVala asunder with the Sara^ryus. I believe, 
therefore, we must distinguish between the Sara- 
nyus in the plural, a name of like import as that of 
the Angiras, possibly as that of the Maruts, and 
Sara^iyu in the singular, a name of the son of 
Vanina or of Yama. 

Of Saran-yh, too, as a female deity, we learn but 
little from the hymns of the Rigveda, and though 
we ought always to guard against mixing up the 
ideas of the Rishis with those of their com- 
mentators, it must be confessed that in the case of 
Saranyu we should hardly understand what is said 
of her by the Rishis, without the explanations given 
by later writers, such as Yaska, >Saunaka, and 
others. The classical and often-quoted passage about 
Sara^/iyfi is found, Rv. x. 17, 2; 

Tvash^ar makes a wedding for his daughter, thus ssiying 
the whole world comes together; the mother of Y^ama, being 
wedded, the wife of the great Vivasvat has perished. 


^ He is called there <;ara?zyu, from a root which in Greek may have 
yielded Gorgd. Of. Kuhn, Zcitschrift^lA^O. Gordons sxq 

almost identical in Greek. 
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They bid the immortal from the mortals ; making one like 
her, they have given her to Vivas vat. But she bore the 
Asvinswhen this happened, and Sara'>?-yh left two couples^ 
behind. 

Yaska (xii. 10) explains: ‘Sara 'nyii, the daughter 
of Tvasli<^ar, had twins from VivasYat, the snn. 
She placed another like her in her place, changed her 
form into that of a horse, and ran off. Vivas vat, 
the sun, likewise assumed the form of a horse, fol- 
lowed her and embraced her. Hence the two As vins 
were born, and the substitute (Savarr^A) bore 
Manu.’ Yaska likewise states that the first twins 
of Sara 91 yu are by etymologists supposed to be 
Madhyama and Madhyamika Va/^, by mytholo- 
gists Yama and Yami; and he adds at the end, in 
order to explain the disappearance of Saraiiyfi, 
that the night vanishes when the sun rises. This 
last remark, however, is explained or corrected by 
the commentator,^ who says that Ushas, the Dawn, 
was the wife of Aditya, the sun, and that she, and 
not the night, disappears at the time of sunrise. 

Before proceeding further, I shall add a few par- 
ticulars from /S^aunaka’s Brihaddevat^. He says 
that Tvash^ar had a couple of children, Sara9iyu 
and Trisiras (Trikephalos) ; that he gave Saranyu 
to Vivas vat, and that she bore him Yama and 
Yami: they were twins, but Yama was the elder 


^ One couple, according to Dr. Kuhn, Zeitsohrift f ur Y er gleiolteii.de 
Sprachforschmigj i. p. 441. 

Sankshepato Bh^shyak^rosrtham nirillia. Adityasya 
XJsha g^y^sfi, sadityodaye^ntardhiyate. It is possible, of 
V course, to speak of the Dawn both as the beginning of the day, and as 
' the end of the night. 
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of the two. Then Sara'?^y^^ made a -woman like 
herself, gave her the children, and went away. 
Vivasvat was deceived, and the substitute (Sa- 
var'?ia) bore him a child, Manu, as bright as his 
father. Afterwards Vivasvat discovered his mis- 
take, and assuming himself the form of a horse, 
rushed after Saranyii, and she became in a peculiar 
manner the mother of N^S^satya and Dasra, who are 
called the two Asvins, or horsemen. 

It is difficult to say how much of these legends is 
old and genuine, and how much was invented after- 
wards to explain certain mythological phrases occur- 
ring in the Eigveda. 

Sarai^yu, the water- woman, ^ as the daughter of 
Tvash^^ar (maker), who is also called Savitar 
(creator), and Visvarupa, having all forms (x. 10, 5) 
— as the wife of Vivasvat (also called Gandharva, 
X. 10, 4) — as the mother of Yam a — as hidden by the 
immortals from the eyes of mortals — as replaced by 
another wife, and again as the mother of the Asvins 
— all this is ancient, and confirmed by the hymns of 
the Eigveda. But the legend of Sara'Jiyfi and 
Vivasvat assuming the form of horses, may be 
meant simply as an explanation of the name of their 
children, the Asvins (equini or equites). The legend 
of Manu being the son of Vivasvat and Savar-rdA 
may be intended as an explanation of the names 
Manu Vaivasvata and Manu Savar'?^i. 

^ In X. 10, 4, I take G andliarva for Vivasvat, Apya Yoshtl for 
Saraj^yO, in accordance with Sayawa, though differing from Professor 
-Kuhn, In the next verse ^anitsl, is not father, but creator, and belongs 
to TvashjJa savita vi.vvartlpai?^, the father of Sara^iyh, or the 
creator in general, in his solar character of Savitar* 
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Professor Kulin has identified Sara^^yu with the 
Greek Erinys, With this identification I fnlly agree. 
I had aiTived independently at the same identifica- 
tion, and we had discussed the problem together, be- 
fore Dr. Kuhn’s essay was published. But our agree- 
ment ends with the name; and after having given 
a careful, and, I hope, impartial consideration to my 
learned friend’s analysis, I feel confirmed rather than 
shaken in the view which I entertained of Sara■7^yu 
from the first. Professor Kuhn, adopting in the 
main the views of Professor Both, explains the myth 
as follows: 

Tvashjfar, the creator, prepares the wedding for his daughter 
Saranyu, i. e. the fleet, impetuous, dark, storm-cloud (Sturm- 
wolke), which in the beginning of all things soared in space. 
He gives to her as husband Yivasvat, the brilliant, the light 
of the celestial heights — according to later views, which, for 
the sake of other analogies, I cannot share, the sun-god him- 
self. Light and cloudy darkness beget two couples of twins : 
flrst, Yam a, i.e. the twin, and Yanii, the twin-sister (a word 
which suggests itself) ; secondly, the two Asvins, the horse- 
men. But after this the mother disappears, i. e. the chaotic, 
storm-shaken dimness ; the gods hide her, and she leaves behind 
two couples. To Yivasvat there remains, as his wife, but one 
like her, as anonymous woman, not further to be defined. The 
latest tradition (Yish^^u Pura^^a, p. 266) calls her 
shadow, i. e. the myth knows of no other wife to give to him. 

Was this the original conception of the myth? 
Was Sarat?.yfi the storm-cloud, which in the begin- 
niug of all things was soaring in infinite space? Is 
it possible to form a clear conception of this primeval 
storm-cloud, as described by Professor Roth and Pro- 
fessor Kuhn ? And if not, how is the original idea of 
Sarati^yfi to be discovered? 
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There is but one way, I believe, for discovering the 
original meaning of Sara?^y■fiL, namely, to find out 
whether the attributes and acts peculiar to Sara-Tiyh 
are ever ascribed to other deities whose nature is less 
obscure. The first question, therefore, we have to 
ask is this — Is there any other deity who is said to 
have given birth to twins? There is, namely, Tishas, 
the Dawn. We read (hi. 39, 3) in a hymn which 
describes the sunrise under the usual imagery of 
Indra conquering darkness and recovering the sun : 

The mother of the twins has home the twins ; the tip of my 
tongue falls, for she approaches ; the twins that are horn assume 
form — they, the conquerors of darkness, that have come at the 
foot of the sun. 

We might have guessed from the text itself, even 
without the help of the commentator, that the 
' mother of the twins ’ here spoken of is the Dawn ; 
but it may be stated that the commentator, too, 
adopts this view. 

The next question is, Is there any other deity who 
is spoken of as a horse, or rather, as a mare ? There 
is, namely, Ushas, the Dawn. The Sun, no doubt, 
is the deity most frequently spoken of as a horse. ^ 
But the Dawn also is not only called rich in horses, 
and represented as carried by them, but she is her- 
self compared to a horse. Thus, i. 30, 21, and iv. 
52, 2/ the Dawn is likened to a mare, and in the 
latter passage she is called at the same time the 
friend of the Asvins. In the Mah&bh§,rata (Adi- 

^ Comparafwe Mythology, p. 82. Chips, voL ii. p. 138 ; supra^ 
p, 473. 

^ lisve na /sitre arushi; or better, ^aveva hitre. 
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parva, 2,599) the mother of the Asvins is likewise 
said to have the form of a mare, vacZava,^ 

Here, then, we have a couple, the Sun and the 
Dawn, that might well be represented in legendary 
language as having assumed the form of a horse and 
a mare. 

Correlative Beities. 

The next question is, ‘ Who could be called their 
children?' and in order to ansswer this question satis- 
factorily, it will be necessary to discuss somewhat 
fully the character of a whole class of Vedic deities. 
It is important to observe that the children of 
Sarauyh are spoken of as twins. The idea of twin 
powers is one of the most fertile ideas in ancient 
mythology. Many of the most striking phenomena 
of nature were comprehended by the ancients under 
that form, and were spoken of in their mythic phrase- 
ology as brother and sister, husband and wife, father 
and mother. The Vedic Pantheon particularly is 
full of deities -which are always introduced in the 
dual, and they all find their explanation in the pal- 
pable dualism of nature, Day and Night, Dawn 
and Gloaming, Morning and Evening, Summer and 
Winter, Sun and Moon, Light and Darkness, Heaven 
and Earth. All these are dualistic or correlative con- 
ceptions. The two are conceived as one, as belonging 
to each other ; nay, they sometimes share the same 
name. Thus we find Ahoratre^ (not in Rigveda), 

^ Kuhn, ZeiischHfi^L522>* 

^ A distinction ought to be made between ahoratra^., or ahora- 
tram, the time of day and night together, a which is a 

masculine or neuter, and ahor^tri?, the compound dual of ah an, day, 
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day and night, but also Ahani (i. 123, 7), the two 
days, i.e. day and night. We find Ushd's^nakta 
(i. 122, 2), dawn and night, N^k to shasA; (L 13, 7; 
142, 7), night and dawn, but also Ushasau (i. 188, 
6), the two dawns, i, e. dawn and night. There is 
DyiV^prithivi, lieaYen and earth (i. 143, 2), 
P7*ithiYidy5!vS., earth and heaven (iii. 46, 6), but 
also Dyav& (iii. 6, 4), Instead of Dyav^prithivi, 
other compounds such as Dy£vakshamd (iii. 8, 8), 
Dyavabhumi (iv. 55, 1), are likewise met with in 
the text, while Dyunisau, day and night, is found 
in the commentary. Now as long as we have to 
deal with such outspoken names as these, there can 
be little doubt as to the meaning of the praises be- 
stowed on them, or of the acts which they are said 
to have performed. If Day and Night, or Heaven 
and Earth, are praised as sisters, even as twin- sisters, 
we can hardly call this as yet mythological Ian- 

and r atri, night, meaning the day and the night, as they are frequently 
addressed together. This compound I take to be a feminine, though, as 
it can occur in the dual only, it may also be taken for a neuter, as is 
done by the commentary to Panini, ii. 4, 28, 29 ; but not by P 4 win i 
himself. Thus A. V. vi. 128, 3, Ahoratrabhyam, as used in the 
dual, does not mean twice twenty-four hours, but day and night, just as 
shrya/^^andramasabhyam, immediately after, means sun and moon. 
The same applies to A.V. x. 7, 6 ; 8, 23; ATAtind. Up. vhi. 4, 1; 
Manu, i. 65, and other passages given by Boehtlingk and Both, s, v. 
In all of these the meaning ' two nycthemerons,' would be entirely inap- 
propriate, That alior atre was considered a feminine as late as the time 
of the Vit^/asaneyi-sanhitA is shown by a passage xiv. 30, where 
ahorjltre are called adhipatni, two mistresses. A ho rat re 
does not occur in the Rigveda. Ahoratr^wi occurs once in 
the tenth book. A passage quoted by B. B. from the Rigveda, 
where ahorlitrii/i is said to occur as masc. plur,, does not belong 
to the Rigveda at all. Ait. Br. ii. 4, a horatr e va iish^sa- 
nakta. 
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guage, though no doubt it may be a beginning of 
mythology. Thus we read, i. 123^ 7 ; 

‘ One goes away, the other comes near, the two 
Allans (Day and Night) walk together. One of the 
two neighbours created darkness in secret, the Dawn 
flashed forth on her shining car.’ 

i. 185j 1 : ^ Which of the two is first, which is last ? 
How are they born, ye poets? Who knows it? 
These two support everything that exists; the two 
Ahans (Day and Night) turn round like wheels.® ^ 

In iv. 55, 3, Dawn and Night (Ushl^sanakt^) 
are spoken of as distinct from the two Ahans (Day 
and Night). 

In V. 82, 8, Savitar, the sun, is said to walk before 
them. 

■ In X. 39, 12, the daughter of the sky, i. e. the 
' Dawn, and the two Ahans, Day and Night, are said 
to be born when the Asvins put their horses to their 
car. 

In a similar manner the Dyavaprithivi^ Heaven 
and Earth, are spoken of as sisters, as twins, as living 
in the same house (i. 159, 4), &c. 

It is clear, however, that instead of addressing 
dawn and gloaming, morning and evening, day and 
night, heaven and earth by their right names, and as 
feminines, it was possible, nay, natural, to speak of light 
and darkness as male powers also, and to address the 
authors of light and darkness, the bringers of day and 
night, as personal beings. And so we find, correspond- 
ing to the former couples, a number of correlative 




I Or like things belonging to a wheel, spokes, &c. 
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deities, having in common most of the characteristics 
of the former, but assuming an independent mytho- 
logical existence. 

The best known are the Asvins, who are always 
spoken of in the dual. Whether asvin means pos- 
sessed of horses, horseman, or descendants of Asva,^ 
the sun, or Asva, the dawn, certain it is that the 
same conception underlies their name and the- names 
of the sun and the dawn, when addressed as horses. 
The sun was looked upon as a racei', so was the dawn, 
though in a less degree, and so were, again, the two 
powers which seemed incorporated in the coming and 
going of each day and each night, and which were 
represented as the chief actors in all the events of the 
diurnal play. This somewhat vague, but, for this very 
reason, I believe, all the more correct character of the 
two Asvins did not escape even the later commenta- 
tors. Yaska, in the twelfth book of his Nirukta, 
when explaining the deities of the sky, begins with 
the two Asvins. They come first, he says, of all the 
celestial gods ; they arrive even before sunrise. Their 
name is explained in the usual fanciful way of Indian 
commentators. They are called Asvin, Yaska says, 
from the root as, to pervade ; because the one pervades 
everything with moisture, the other with light. He 
likewise quotes Aur^^av^bha, who derives Asvin 
from asva, horse. But who are these Asvins ? he 
asks. SSome,’ he replies, ^say they are heaven and 
earth, others day and night, others sun and moon; 
and the legendarians maintain that they were two 
virtuous kings.’ 

^ Cf. Vkn. iv. 2, 66. 
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Let us consider next the time when the Asvins 
appear. Y ^ska places it after midnight, as the light 
begins gradually to withstand the darkness of the 
night ; and- this agrees perfectly with the indications 
to be found in the Rigveda, where the Asvins appear 
before the dawn, ‘when Night leaves her sister, the 
Dawn, when the dark one gives way to the bright ’ 
(vii. 71, 1) ; or, ‘ when one black cow sits among the 
bright cows ’ (x. 61, 4). 

YS.sk a seems to assign to the one the overcoming 
of light by darkness, to the other the overcoming of 
darkness by lights Yaska then quotes sundry verses 
to prove that the two Asvins belong together (though 
one lives in the sky, the other in the air, says the 
commentator), that they are invoked together, and 
that they receive the same offerings. ‘You walk 
along during the night like two black goats, ^ When, 
0 Asvins, do you come here towards the gods ? ' 

In order to prove, however, that the Asvins are 
likewise distinct beings, another half- verse is added, 
in which the one is called V^s^tya (not Nasatya), 
the son of Night, the other the son of Dawn. 

More verses are then quoted from theKigveda — 

^ The words of Yaska are obscure, nor does the commentator throw 
much light on them, ‘Tatra yat tamosnupravish/am //yotishi 
tadbhago inadhyamaA, tan madhyamasya rhpam. Ya^ 
^yotis tamasy anupravishjfam tadbhagam tadrdpam ^di- 
tya/i (sic). Tav etau madhyamottamav iti svamatam 0i,h- 
aryasya.’ Madhyama may be meant for Indra, Uttama for 
Aditya ; but in that case the early Asvin would be Adit y a, the sun, 
the late A^vin, Indra, Dr, Kuhn (I, c. p, 412) takes madhyama 
for Agni. 

^ Pefcvau is explained by mesh a, r/orti, not by megha, cloud i as 
stated by Dr. Eoth, Cf. BV;. ii. 39, 2, iva. 
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those before quoted coming from a diflferent source 
— where the Asviiis are called iheha^atau, born 
here and there, i. e. on opposite sides, or in the air 
and in the sky. One is r/ish^iu, victorious, he who 
bides in the air; the other is subhaga, happy, the 
son of Dyu, or the sky, and here identified with 
Aditya or the sun. Again: ‘Wake the two who 
harness their cars in the morning! Asvins, come 
hither, for a draught of this Soma.’ 

Lastly : ‘ Sacrifice early, hail the Asvins ! Not in 
the dreary evening is the sacrifice of the gods. Nay, 
some person different from us sacrifices and draws 
them away. The sacrificer who comes first is the 
most liked.’ 

The time of the Asvins is by Yaska supposed to 
extend to about sunrise ; at that time other gods ap- 
pear and require their offerings, and first of all Usbas, 
the Dawnd Here, again, a new distinction is made 
between the dawn of the air (enumerated in the 
two preceding books, together with the other mid- 
air deities) and the dawm of the sky, a distinction 
which it is difiScult to understand.^ For though in 

^ Rv. i. 46, 14: yi\v67i> anu ^riyam pfiri^mano/i updi 

a'^arat. ' ■ 

2 I add a note received from one of my many uxiliinown friends. In 
a letter from Mr. L. M. H. the following passage occurs : — ‘ I note tlrat 
you speak of the distinction expressed by the old Indian poets between 

tlie dawn of the air and the dawn of the sky,” as dilEcult to under- 
stand. Before reading these words, I bad been struck, several times 
this spring, by the beautiful manner in which, after a calm night, 
shortly before sunrise, a cool gentle breeze from the east began to stir 
and wake up into lively motion the leaves of the olive-trees, until they 
seemed to be, in almost conscious exultation, heralding tlie sim^s 
approach, — whilst the dawning light was proclaiming his aj)praach in 
the sky. May not these old Eastern poets have felt that two such 

il. li r 
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the verse wliich. is particularly said to be addressed 
to the dawn of the airj she is said to appear in the 
eastern half of the ra^as, which rag^as Yaska takes 
to mean mid-air, yet this could hardly have consti- 
tuted a real distinction in the minds of the original 
poets. ‘ These rays of the Dawn have made a light in 
the eastern half of the welkin ; they adorn themselves 
with splendour, like strong men unsheathing their 
weapons: the bright cows approach the mothers' (of 
light, bhaso nirmatryaA). 

Next in time is Shrya, a female Surya, he. the 
sun as a feminine, or, according to the commentator, 
the Dawn again under a different name. In the Rig- 
veda, too, the Dawn is called the wife of Surya 
(suryasya ydsh^, vii. 75, 5), and the Asvins are 
sometimes called the husbands of Sury& (E.igveda, 
iv» 43, 6). It is said in a B rah man a that Savitar 
gave Shrya (his daughter?) to King Soma or to 
Praf/apati. The commentator explains that Savi- 
tar is the sun, Soma the moon, and Surya the 
moonlight, which comes from the sun. This, how- 
ever, seems somewhat fanciful, and savours decidedly 
of later mythology. 

Next in time follovrs Vr^shakapayi, the wdfe of 
Vrishakapi. Who she is is very doubtful.^ The 
eommentai'y says that she is the wife of Vrish akapi, 
and that V rishakapi is the sun, so called because he 

phenomena might fitly, yet distinctly, he described, the one as the 
dawn of the air,’* the other as the dawn of the sky ” — both har- 
moniously combining, as twin offspring from a common eastern source, 
in the office of heralding the approach of the great God of Day ? ’ 

^ According to Dr. Kuhn, the Evening-twilight, 1,g, p. 441, but 
without proof. 
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is enveloped in mist (avasy&van, or avasy^yavin). 
Most likely^ V^’isli^kap^yi is again but another 
conception or name of the Dawn, as the wife of the 
Sun, who draws up or drinks the vapours from the 
earth.- Her son is said to be In dr a, her daughter- 
in-law YUc, here meant for thunder, a genealogy 
hardly in accordance with the rest of the hymn from 
which our verse is taken, and where Vr^shS-kapayi 
is rather the wife than the mother of Indra. Her 
oxen are clouds of vapour, which In di’a swallows, as 
the sun might be said to consume the vapours of the 
morning. It is difficult, on seeing the name of 
Vrisliakapi, not to think of Erihapaeos, an Orphic 
name of ??os, and synonjunous with Phanes, 

IlelioSi Priapos, Dionysos; but the original concep- 
tion of V?"ishakapi is not much clearer than that of 
and we should only be explaining o&scu- 
rnm per obsmrius. 

Next in order of the deities of the morning is our 
Sara'^iy^u, whose time is said to be when the sky is 
free from darkness and covered with rays. 

We need not follow any further the systematic 
catalogue of the gods as given by Yaska. It is clear 
that he knew of the right place of the two Asvins, 
and that he placed the activity of the one at the veiy 
beginning of day, and hence that of the other at the 
very beginning of night. He treats them as twins, 
born together in the early twilight. 

^ TBis is the opinion of I)nrga, who speaks of XJshas, Yr^shA- 
kapAy yaYasthayam. 

® Kapineed not have meant here monkey, hut may have retained 
the same meaning which we find in vapour, 
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Yaska, however, is not to be considered as an au- 
thority, except if he can be proved to agree with the 
hymns of the Rigveda, to which we now return. 

The preponderating idea in the conception of the 
Asvins in the hymns of the Rigveda is that of 
correlation, which, as we saw, they share in common 
with such twin-deities as heaven and earth, day and 
night, &c. That idea, no doubt, is modified according 
to circumstances, the Alvins are brothers, Heaven 
and Earth are sisters. But if we remove these out- 
ward masks, we shall find behind them, and behind 
some other masks, the same actors, Nature in her 
twofold aspect of daily change— morning and even- 
ing,^ light and darkness— aspects which in time may 
expand into those of spring and winter, life and death ; 
nay,, even of good and evil. 

Before we leave the Aavins in search of other 
twins, and ultimately in search of the twin-mother, 
Sara^^yii, the following hymn may help to impress 
on our minds the dual character of these Indian 
DioshwoL 

Like the two stones ® you sound for the same object.’"^ You 
are like two hawks rushing towards a tree with a nest ; ^ like 

^ Bv. L 34, 1: yuvor hi yantr^m himyeva v^sasa/i, 'your 
journey is as of the day with the nighfe/ 

^ Used at sacrifices for crusluug and pressing out the juice of the 
Soma plant. 

® Tdd Id tlrtham is used almost adverbially in the sense of 'for the 
same purpose.* Thus, Kv. ix. 1, 5, ‘ We come to see every clay for the 
same purpose.* As to grar, I take it in the usual sense of sounding, 
making a noise, and, more particularly, praising. The stones for press’ 
ing out the Soma are frequently spoken of as themselves praising, 
while they are being handled by the priests (v, 37 , 2). 

Kid hi, originally that where something is placed, afterwards 
treasure. 
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two priests reciting tlieir prayers at a saeiifice ; like the two 
messe iigers of a eiaai calied for in many places. { 1 .) 

Coming early, like two lieroes on their cliariots, like twin- 
goats, you come to him who has chosen you ; like two women, 
beautiful in body ; like husband and wife, wise among their 
X:)eoide. (2). 

Like two horns, come first towards us ; like two hoofs, rushing 
on quickly; like two birds, ye bright ones, every day, come 
liitlicr, like t^vo charioteers,^ 0 ye strong ones ! (8.) 

Like two ships, carry us across ; like two yokes, like two 
naves of a wheel, like two spokes, like two felloes ; like two 
dogs that do not hurt our limbs ; like two armours, protect us 
from destruction ! (4.) 

Like two winds, like two streams, your motion is eternal ; 
like t-wo eyes, come with your sight towards us ! Like two 
hands, most useful to the body ; like two feet, lead us towards 
wealth. (5.) 

Like two lips, speaking sweetly to the mouth ; like two 
breasts, feed us that we may live. Like two nostrils, as 
guardians of the bod}^ ; like two eai’s, be inclined to listen to 
us., (6.) ■ 

Like two hands, holding our strength together; like heaven 
and earth, drive together the clouds. 0 Asvins, sharpen 
these songs that long for you, as a sword is sharpened with a 
whetstone. (7.) 

Like the two Asvins, who are in later times dis- 
tinguished by the names of Basra and Nasatya, 
we find another couple of gods, Indra and Agni, 
addressed together in the dual, Indragni, but like- 
wise as Indra, the two Indras, and Agni, the two 
Agnis (vi. 60, 1), just as heaven and earth are called 
the two heavens, and the Asyixib the two Dasras, 
or the two Nasatyas. Indra is the god of the 
bright sky, Agni the god of fire, and they have each 
their own distinct personality; but when invoked 

' Kathy a. Cf. v. 76, 1. 
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together, they become correlative powers and are con- 
ceived as one joint deity. Curiously enough, they are 
actually in one passage called asvina^ (i. 109, 4), and 
they share several other attributes in common wdth 
the Asvins. They are called brothers, they are called 
twins; and as the Asvins were called iheha^^ate, 
born here and there, i. e. on opposite sides, in the East 
and in the West, or in heaven and in the air, so 
In dr a and Agni, when invoked together, are called 
ihehamatara, they whose mothers are here and 
there (vi. 59, 2). Attributes which they share in 
common with the Asvins are V7‘^sha‘7^a, bulls, or 
givers of rain; ^ vritraha^nA, destroyers of V?‘itra,'" 
or of the powers of darkness; sambhuvli.,'^ givers of 
happiness; supa^ui, with good hands; viZiipa-r^/i,^ 
with strong hands ; g eny a vasu, with genuine wealth.*^ 
But in spite of these similarities, it must not be sup- 
posed that Indra and Agni together are a mere 
repetition of the Asvins. There are certain epithets 
constantly applied to the Asvins (subhaspati, 
va.flrinivasu, sud^nu, &c.), which, as far as I know, 
are not applied to Indra and Agni together; and 
vice versa (sadaspati, sahuri). Again, there are 

^ Dr. Kuhn, 1. c. p. 450, quotes this passage and others, from 
. which, he thinks, it appears that Indra was supposed to have sprung 
from a horse (x. 73, lOj, and that Agni was actually called the horse 
(ii. 35, 6). - 

2 Indra and Agni, i. 109, 4 ; the Alvins, i. 112, S. 

® Indra and Agni, i. 108, 3 ; the Asvins, viii. 8, 9 (vritrahan- 
tamd), 

* Indra and Agni, vi. 60, 14 ; the Alvins, viii. 8, 19 ; vi. 62, 5. 

® Indra and Agni, supa?il, i. 109, 4; the Asvins, vlZupani, 
vii. 73, 4. 

® Indra and Agni, viii. 38, 7 ; the Asvins, vii. 74, 3. 
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certain legends constantly told of the Asvins, par- 
ticularly in their character as protectors of the help- 
less and dying, and resuscitators of the dead, which 
are not transferred to Indr a and Agni. Yet, as if 
to leave no doubt that Indra, at all events, coincides 
in some of his exploits with one of the Asvins or 
Nasatyas, one of the Vedic poets uses the compound 
Indra-Nasatyau, Indra and Nasatya, which, on 
account of the dual that follows, cannot be explained 
as Indra and the two Asvins, but simply as Indra 
and Nilsatya. 

Besides the couple of Indragni, we find some other, 
though less prominent couples, equally reflecting the 
dualistic idea of the Asvins, namely, Indra and 
Yarn/?. a, Indra and Vishnu, and, more important 
than either, Mitra and V ar U7'ta. Instead of Iiidra- 
Varuua, we And again IndrV two Indr as, and 
Varu7ia, the two V a 1 * 1172 . as (iv. 41, 1). They are 
called sudanu (iv. 41, 8); vrishana (vii. 82, 2); 
6'anibhu (iv. 41, 7) ; mah§,vasu (vii 82, 2). Indra- 
Vish72u are actually c lied dasra, the usual name of 
the Asvins (vi. 69, 7). Now Mitra and Varuria 
are clearl}^ intended for day and night. They, too, 
are compared to horses (vi. 67, 4), and they share cer- 
tain epithets in common with the twin-gods, sudanu 
(vi. 67, 2), V r l s h a a an (i. 151, 2). But their character 
aSvSiinies much greater distinctness, and though clearly 
physical in their first conception, they rise, into moral 
powers, far superior in that respect to the Alvins 
and to Indragni. Their physical nature is per- 
ceived in a hymn of Vasish^/^a (vii. 63) : 

^ As iu Latin (Jastores and I*olluces, instead of Castoir et Pollux. 
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The sun, common to all men, the happy, the all-seeing, 
steps forth; the eye of Mitra and Varu';;,a, the bright; he 
who rolls uj) darkness like a skin. 

He steps forth, the enlivener of men, the great waving light 
of the sun ; wishing to turn round the same wheel which his 
horse Eta.<?a draws, joined to the team. 

Shining forth, he rises from the lap of the Dawn, praised by 
singers, he, my god Savitar, stepped forth, who never misses 
the same place. 

He steps forth, the splendour of the sky, the wdde-seeing, 
the far-aiming, the shining wanderer ; surely, enlivened by the 
sun, men do go to their tasks and do their work. 

Where the immortals made a walk for him, there he follows 
the path, soaring like a hawk. We shall w^'orsliip you, Mitra 
and Varu?ia, when the sun has risen, with praises and 
offerings. 

Will Mitra, Varu^-a, and Aryaman bestow favour on us 
and our kin? May all he smooth and easy to us ! Protect us 
always with your blessings ! 

The ethic and divine character of Mitra and 
Varu^ia breaks forth more clearly in the following 
hymn (vii, 65) : 

When the sun has risen I call On jmu with hymns, Mitra 
and Yarn;/ a, full of holy strength; ye whose imperishable 
divinity is the oldest, moving on your -way with knowledge of 
everything.^ 

For these two are the living spirits among the gods: they 

' . are the lords; do you make our fields fertile. May -we come 

to you, Mitra and Yaru;?a^ where they nourish days and 
nights. 

‘ They are the catchers^ of the unrighteous, holding many 

^ The last sentence is doubtful. 

^ Setu means binding. S^ya^^a never explains it as bridge in the 
Rigveda, though in the Tait. Br. ii. 4, 2, 6, it seems to have that 
meaning: It tantnni aguir divyam tatTina; tvam nas tantnr 
iita setur agne, tvam panthsl bhavasi devayana/^-. 

, ; In Rv. X. 67, 4, setu in the singular means jirmni, or tep: ‘The 
' ; cows which stand hidden in the prison of the unrighteous.’ Setu here 
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jiooses; they are liard to be overcome by a Hostile mortal 
Let us pass, Mitra and Yarn « a, on your may of rigliteous- 
iiess, across sin, as in a ship across the water*. 


The Biddle of the Bawn. 

Now if we inquire who could originally be con- 
ceived as the father of all these correlative deities, we 
can easily understand that it must be some supreme 
power that is not itself involved in the diurnal revo- 
lutions of the world, such as the sky, for instance, 
conceived as the father of all things, or some still 
more abstract deity, like Pra^^pati, the lord of 
creation, or Tvash^5ar, the fashioner, or Savitar, 
the creator. Their mother, on the contrary, must be 
the representative of some place in which the twins 
meet, and from which they seem to spring together 
in their diurnal career. This place ma}^ be either the 
dawn or the gloaming, the sunrise or the sunset, the 
East or the West, only all these conceived not as 
mere abstractions, but as mysterious beings, as 
mothers, as powers containing within themselves the 
whole mystery of life and death brought thus visibly 
before the eyes of the thoughtful worshipper. The 
dawn, which to us is merely a beautiful sight, was 
to the early gazer and thinker the problem of all 
problems. It was the unknown land from whence 
rose every day those bright emblems of a divine 

is the same as a^^maninayaiu ndhana, of the preceding verse. In 
vlii. 07, S, HctiiZ!. may ]>c fetter, or he who fetters, viz. the enemy, the 
dslsyn avratd, the duradhl 

In ix. 73, 4, setn, in the plural, may mean snares, or the catclierK 
having iiooks in their hands, or the fetters of VarU'na, 

In vii. 84, 2, yaii set?*/bhi7^ ara^r/dbh i//. sinithfi7^ must he 
translated by ‘Ye who bind with bonds not made of rope/ 
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power which left in the mind of man the first im- 
pression and intimation of another world, of power 
above, of order and wisdom. What we simply call 
the sunrise, brought before their eyes every day the 
riddle of all riddles, the riddle of existence. The days 
of their life sprang from that dark abyss which every 
morning seemed instinct with light and life. Their 
youth, their manhood, them old age, all were to the 
Vedic bards the gift of that heavenly mother who 
appeared, bright, young, unchanged, immortal every 
morning, while everything else seemed to grow old, to 
change, and droop, and at last to set, never to return. 
It was there, in that bright chamber, that, as their 
poets said, mornings and days were spun, or, under 
a different image, where mornings and days were 
nourished (x. 37, 2; vii. 65, 2), where life or time 
was drawn out (i. 113, 16). It was there that the 
mortal wished to go to meet Mitra and Yarn n a. 
The whole theogony and philosophy of the ancient 
world centred in the Dawn, the mother of the bright 
gods, of the sun in his various aspects, of the morn, 
the day, the spring ; herself the brilliant image and 
visage of immortality. 

It is of course impossible to enter fully into all the 
thoughts and feelings that passed through the minds 
of the early poets when they formed names for that far 
far East from whence even the early dawn, the sun, 
the day, their own life, seemed to spring. A new life 
flashed up every morning before their eyes, and the 
fresh breezes of the dawn reached them like greetings 
wafted across the golden threshold of the sky from 
the distant lands beyond the mountains, beyond the 
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clouds, beyond the dawn, beyond ‘the immortal sea 
which brought us hither.’ The Dawn seemed to 
them to open golden gates for the sun to pass in 
triumph, and while those gates were open their eyes 
and their minds strove in their childish way to pierce 
beyond the limits of this finite world. That silent 
aspect awakened in the human mind the conception 
of the Infinite, the Immortal, the Divine, and the 
names of dawn became naturally the names of higher 
powers. Sara^iyii, the Dawn, was called the 
mother of Day and Night, the mother of Mitra and 
Varuna, divine representatives of light and dark- 
ness; the mother of all the bright gods (i. 113, 19); 
the face of Aditi (i. 113, 19).^ Now, whatever the 
etymological meaning of Aditi,^ it is clear that she 
is connected with the Dawn- — that she represents 
that which is beyond the Dawn, and that she was 
raised into an emblem of the Divine and the Infinite. 
Aditi is called the nabhir arnritasya, umhilicuH 
immortal itat is ^ the cord that connects the immortal 
and the mortal. Thus the poet exclaims (i. 24, 1): 
‘ Who will give us back to the great Aditi (to the 
Dawn, or rather to her from whom we came), that 
I may see father and mother?’ Aditya, literally 
the son of Aditi, became the name, not only of the 
sun, but of a class of seven ^ gods, and of gods in 

^ Ev. vlii. 25, 3 : ta m^tu — inahf K/a^/ana aditi/i. Cf. viii. 101, 

15 ; vi. 67, 1. 

^ BoeTiiiiiiyk and Eoth derive aditi from a and diti, and diti fronj. 
da or do, to cut ; lienee literally the lufiniU, This is doubtful, but I 
know no better etymology. Hee 3?tigveda-Sanhifca, translated by 
M. M., vol i. IK 230. 

" Ev. ix. 114, 3 : Deva/^ Aditya/i yd sapta. 
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general. Ey. x. 63, 2: ‘Ye gods wlio are born of 
Aditi, from the yrater, who are born of the earth, 
hear my calling here.’ As everything came from 
Aditi, she is called not only the mother of Mitra, 
VaruTia, Aryaman, and of the Adityas, but like- 
wise, in a promiscuous way, the mother of the 
Rudras (storms), the daughter of the Vasus, the 
sister of the Adityas.^ ‘ Aditi is the Aditi 
the air, Aditi is mother, father, son; all the gods 
are Aditi, and the five tribes; Aditi is what is 
born, Aditi what will be born.’ ^ In later times 
she is the mother of all the gods.^ 

In an Essay on Compamtive Mythology^ published 
in the Oxford Essays of 1856, I collected a number 
of legends^ which were told originally of the Dawn. 
Not one of the interpretations there proposed has 
ever, as far as I am aware, been controverted by 
facts or arguments. The difficulties pointed out 
by scholars such as Gurtius and Sonne, I hope I 
have removed by a fuller statement of my views. 
The difficulty which I myself have most keenly felt 
is the monotonous character of the Dawn and Sun 
legends. ‘Is everything the Dawn? Is everything 
the SiinT This question I had asked myself many 
times before it was addressed to me by others. 
Whether, by the remarks on the prominent position 
occupied by the Dawn in the involuntary philosophy 
of the ancient world, I have succeeded in partially 

1 Ev. viii. 101, 15, ^ Cf. Bv. x. 63, 3. 

^ Bv. i. 89, 10. ^ See Eoelitliiigk and Both, s. v. 

® Eos and Titlionos ; Keplialos, Prokris, and Eos ; Daphne and 
Apollo; Urva^i and Pnrdravas; Orpheus and Eurydice; Gharis 
, and Eros. 
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removing that objection, I cannot tell, but I am 
bound to say that my own researches lead me again 
and again to the Dawn and the Sun as the chief 
burden of the myths of the Aryan race. 

AtM3i§. 

I will add but one more instance before I return 
to the myth of Sara-u-yd. We saw before how 
many names of different deities were taken from one 
and the same root, dyu or div. I believe that 
the root ah,^ which yielded in Sanskrit A liana 
(Aghny^, i.e. Alinya), the Dawn, ahan and aliar,^ 
day, supplied likewise the germ of Ath(^nA First, as 
to letters, it is known that Sanskrit h is frequently 
the neutral exponent of guttural, dental, and labial 
soft aspirates. H is guttural, as in arh and argh, 

^ The root ah is connected with root dah, from which Daphne 
(cf. as, from which asm, and das, from which SaKpv). Ourtius men- 
tions the Thessalian form, davx^Tj for {Griec&.Di, ii. 68*) He 

admits my explanation of the myth of Daphne as the dawn, but he says, 

^ If we could but see why the dawn is changed into a laurel I ’ Is it not 
from mere homonymy ? The dawn was called the burning, so 

was the laurel, as wood that burns easily ; the two, as usual, were sup- 
posed to be one. See Dip in. M. p. 250, 20 ; davxp^v ev/cavcrrov £vKov ; 
Hesych, Bavxp^y ivfcavffrov ^v\ov taipvr}s (1, ^vfcavcfrov ^vKov, ddfVTjv^ 
Ahrens, Dial, Grcec. ii. 532), Legerlotz, in Kuhn^s Zeiischrifty vii. 
202 . 

® Is Acliilleus tlie mortal solar bero, Aharyu? The change of r 
into 1 begins in the Sanskrit Ahalya, who is explained by Kumar ila 
as the goddess of night, beloved and destroyed by Indra. (See M.M.'s 
lTi.i{i(iryofSafiskriiLiiera1ure,p.5$0.) As In dr a is called ahaly^yai 
f/ara//, it is more likely that she was meant for the dawn. Leake^ the 
island of the blessed, the abode of heroes after their death, is called 
Achilhla. BcJiol, Find. Nem. 4, 49. Jacobi, MyiJioloijki p. 12. 
Dhjshuti, in the 'West (Gerhard, Griech. Myiholoyie^ 581) is the same 
as Lf ui‘e. Achaios might be A h a a y a, but A c h i v u s points in another 
direction. 
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rank and rangk, mah and magh. It is dental, 
as in Yrih. and vW-dh, nah and naddlia, salia and 
sadlia, hita instead of dhita, hi (imperative) and 
dhi. It is labial, as grab, and grabh, nah and 
nabhi, Itih and liibh. Restricting our observation 
to the interchange of h and dh, or vice versa ^ we find, 
first, in Greek dialects, variations such as ornichm 
and ornithos, iclmia^ and ithmia? Secondly, the root 
ghar or bar, which, in Sanskrit, gives us gharma, 
heat, is certainly the Greek tlm\ which gives us 
thermds, warm.^ If it be objected that this would 
only prove an interchange between Sanskrit h and 
Greek 0 as an initial, but not as a final, we can appeal 
to Sanskrit guh, to hide, Greek heMho\ possibly to 
Sanskrit rah, to remove, Greek laili? In the same 
manner, then, the root ah, which in Greek would 
regularly appear as ac7i, might likewise there have 
assumed the form ath. As to the termination, it is 
the same which we find in SelenS^ the Sanskrit an&., 
Atheni, therefore, as far as letters go, would corre- 
spond to a Sanskrit AhanS., which is but a slightly 
differing variety of Ahana,^ a recognised name of the 
dawn in the Veda. 

What, then, does Atlieni share in common with thc^ 
Dawn? The Dawn is the daughter of Dyu, A then A 
the daughter of Zeus, Homer knows of no mother 
of AtMnS^ nor does the Veda mention the name of a 

^ Cf. MeHhorn, GriecK Gram'tmtil't p. 111. 

® See Curtius, Grieclmche Etymologie, ii. 

® ScWeicher, Compendimn, § 125, and p, 711. Eanmer, GesammeJie 
Sprachwissmscliaftliclie ScJiriften, p. 84. 

^ On changes like ana and ana, see Knhn, jEerahhmifl des Fenerti, 
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mother of the Dawn, though her parents are spoken of 
in the dual (i. 123, 5). 

The extraordinary birth of AtMne, though post- 
Homeric, is no doubt of ancient date, for it seems no 
more than the Greek rendering of the Sanskrit phrase 
that Us has, the Dawn, sprang from the head of 
Dyu, the mfirdha div^l/^, the East, the forehead of 
the sky. In Kome she was called Ccvpta, i.e. Capita. 
head-goddess, in Messene Kory2)hasiai^ in Argos 
Ahviar One of the principal features of the Dawn 
in the Veda is her \vaking first (i. 123, 2), and her 
rousing men from their slumber. In Greece, the 
cock, the bird of the morning, is next to the owl, 
the bird of Ath&aS. If AtJafae is the virgin goddess, 
so is Ushas, the dawn, yuvatiZi., the young maid, 
arepasa tanvji, with spotless body. From another 
point of view, however, husbands have been allotted 
both to AtMne and to Ushas, though more readily 
to the Indian than to the Greek goddess.’^ How 
AtldnS^ being the dawn, should have become the 
goddess of wisdom, we can best learn from the 
Veda. In Sanskrit, budh means to wake and to 
know A hence the goddess who caused people to wake 
was involuntarily conceived as the goddess who caused 
people to know. Thus it is said that she drives away 
darkness^ and that through her those who see little 


^ On Athon**, he feopvijy^s^ see Bergk, Nene Jalirh. fur Pki/olofjie, 
1S60, pp. 410. 

^ Gerhard, GnicMsche MyiliolodUi § 253, 3 li. Preller, JRdmIsche 

p. 200, 11. 

Gerhard, Griechiseke Myiliologie^ § 267, 3. 

* Uv. i, 20, 4 : sasantu tyiiVi ^.ratayaA bddhanta .shra 
rat^^va/^, 
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may see far and wide (i. 113, 5). We have crossed 
the frontier of this darkness/ we read; 'the dawn 
shining forth gives light’ (i. 92, 6). But light 
(vaydna) has again a double meaning, and means 
knowledge mnch‘ more frequently and distinctly than 
light. In the same hymn (i. 92, 9) we read : 

Lighting up all the worlds, the Dawn, the eastern, the seer, 
shines far and wide ; waking every mortal to walk about, she 
received praise from every thinker. 

Here the germs of AtMni are visible enough. That 
she grew into something very different from the 
Indian Ushas, when once worshipped as their tute- 
lary deity by the people of the Morning-city of 
Attica, needs no remark. But though we ought 
carefully to watch any other tributary that enters 
into the later growth of the bright heaven-sprung 
goddess, we need not look^ I believe, for any other 
spring-head than the forehead of the sky, or Zeus.^ 

Minerva. 

Curious it is that in the mythology of Italy, 
Minerva^ who was identified with AthSmS, should 
from the beginning have assumed a name apparently 
expressive of the intellectual rather than the physical 
character of the Dawn-goddess. Minerva^ or ife- 
Tierva? is clearly connected with mem, the Greek 
mdnos, the Sanskrit manas, mind; and as the San- 
skrit sir as, Greek keras^ horn, appears in Latin 
eervus, so Sanskrit manas, Greek m^nos, in Latin 
Menerva. But it should be considered that Qy/ine in 

^ On see M. M., Natural Bcllgion, pp. 434 seq. 

Preller, lidmische M^fhologfie, p. 258. 
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Latin is tlie morning^ MAnia^ an old name of the 
mother of the Lares ; ^ that mdnare is specially used 
of the rising sun ; ^ and that Mdtivta^ not to mention 
other words of the same kin, is the Dawn/^ From 
this it would appear that in Latin the root man^ 
which in the other Aryan languages is host known 
in the sense of thinking, “was at a very esiilj time 
put aside, like the Sanskrit budh, to express the 
revived consciousness of the whole of nature at the 
approach of the light of the morning; unless there 
was another totally distinct root, peculiar to Latin, 
expressive of that idea. The two ideas certainly seem 
to hang closely together; the only diffi.ciilty being 
to find out whether ' wide awake ’ led on to ' know- 
ing,’ or vice versa. Anyhow I am inclined to admit 
in the name of Minerva some recollection of the idea 
expressed' in' Mahita ;and even in 2yromenervare, used 
in' the saliare^^ m the sense of to admonish, I 

should suspect a relic of the original power of rousing. 

: . Ortjrg^. 

The tradition which makes Apollo the son of 
Athene,""'* though apparently modern and not widely 
spread, is yet by no means irrational, if we take 
Apollo as the sun-god rising from the brightness of 

1 Tarro, L. L, 9, 38, § 61, ed. Mtiller, 

® * Manai} dies ab orieiite/ Varro, L* L, 6, 2, 52, § 4, * Manare 

solem aatiqui dicebant, qiiiHi) solis orientis radii spleiidorem jacere 
c(je*pissent..’ Festus, p, 158, ed. Muller, 

® In Oscan the M.aat<>s seem to be matutinal deities. Grassmaii, in 
Kuhn’s Zelfschi'ift, xvi. 118. 

^ Festiis, p. 205. Paul. Diac. p, 123 : * Minerva dicta quod bene 
inoneat.’ 

® Gerhard, /. c. § 26}’, 3. 

II, S S 
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the Dawn. Dawn and Night frequently exchange 
places, and though the original conception of the 
birth of Aiyollo and A rtemis was no doubt that they 
were both children of the night, Leto or Latona, yet 
even then the place or the island in which they are 
fabled to have been born is Ortygia, afterwards called 
Delos, or Delos, afterwards called Ortygia, or both 
Ortygia and Delos?- Now Delos is simply the bright 
island; but Ortygia, though localised afterwards in 
different places,^ is the dawn, or the dawn-land. 
Ortygia is derived from ortyx, a quail. The quail in 
Sanskrit is called vartiki, i.e. the returning bird, 
one of the first birds that return with the return of 
spring. The same name, Vartika, is given in the 
Yeda to one of the many beings delivered or revived 
j by the A&'vins, i.e. by day and night ; and I believe 
Vartik^, the returning, is again one of the many 
names of the Dawn. The story told of her is very 
short, ‘She was swallowed, but she was delivered 
by the Asvins' (i. 112, 8). ‘She was delivered by 
them from the mouth of the wolf^ (i. 117, 6; 116, 
14; X. 39, 13). ‘She was delivered by the Asvins 
from agony ^ (L 118, 8). All these are but legendary 
repetitions of the old saying, ‘ the Dawn or the quail 
; comes,’ ‘the quail is swallowed by the wolf,’ ‘the 
quail has been delivered from the mouth of the wolf.’ 
Hence Ortygia, the quail-land, the East, ‘the glorious 
birth,’ where Leto was delivered of her solar twins, 
and Ortygia, a name given to Artemis, the daughter 
. of Leto, as born in the East. 

' ' ' ^ Jacobi, p. 574, n. 

. ; Gerliard, Griechiscke Mythologie, § 335, 2. 
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T3ie SDfias. ■ ' 

The Dawn, or rather the mother of the Dawn and 
of all the bright visions that follow in her train, took 
naturally a far more prominent place in the religious 
ideas of the young world than she who was called 
her vsister, the gloaming, or the evening, the end of 
the day, the approach of darkness, of cold, and, it 
may be, of death. In the dawn there lay all the 
charms of a beginning and of youth, and, from one 
point of view, even the night might be looked upon 
as the offspring of the dawn, as the twin of the day. 
As the bright child waned, the dark child grew; as 
the dark Hew away, the bright returned ; both were 
born of the same mother — both seem to have 
emerged together from the same brilliant womb of the 
East. It was impossible to draw an exact line, and 
to say where the day began and where it ended, ox* 
where the night began and where it ended. When 
the light enters into the darkness, as the Brahmans 
said, then the one twin appears ; when the darkness 
enters the light, then the other twin follows. ‘ The 
twins come and go/ this was all the ancient poets 
had to say of the racing hours of day and night ; it 
was the last word they could find, and, like many a 
good word of old, this too followed the fate of all 
living speech ; it became a formula, a saw, a myth. 

We know who was the mother of the twins ; it 
was tlie dawn, who dies in giving birth to morning 
and evening; or, if we adopt the view of YS^ska, it 
was the night, who disappears when the new couple 
is born. She may bo caUed by aU the names of the 
B B 2, 
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dawn, and even the names of the night might express 
one side of her character. Near her is the stand 
from whence the horses of the sun start * on their 
diurnal journey ; ^ near her is the stable which holds 
the cows, i.e. the bzught days following one after 
the other like droves of cattle, driven out by the Sun 
every morning to their pastures, carried off by rob- 
bers every night to their gloomy cave, but only to 
be surrendered by them again and again, after the 
never-doubtful battle of the early twilight. 

Yama and Yami, 

As the Dawn has many names, so her offspring too 
is polyonymous; and as her most general name is 
that of Yamash/i.,^ or Twin-mother, so the most 
general name of her offspring too is Yaman, the 
twins. Now we have seen these t-wins as males, the 
Asvins, Indra and Agni, Mitra and Varu^a, 
But we have also seen how the same powers might be 
conceived as female, as day and night, and thus we 
find them represented not only as sisters, but as 
twin-sisters. For instance, Rv. iii. 55, 11 : 

The two twin-sisters ® have made their bodies to differ ; one 
of them is brilliant, the other dark: though the dark one 
and the bright are two sisters, the great divinity of the gods 
is one, 

^ Hence, I believe, the myth of A^vattha, originally horse-stand, 
then confounded with asvattha, ficus religiosa. See, however, Kuhn, 
^eiUclmfiyi, p. 467. 

® jR.v.iii. 39,3 ; Yamash^, yamaii yamalau sOta iti yamasfir 
usliojfbhimilnin! devata, Sa yama yamaliiv Asvin^v atro- 
sha/ikalesrshta, 

® Y amya, a dual in the feminine ; of. v. 47, 5, 
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By a mere ttim of the mythological kaleidoscope, 
these two sisters, day and night, instead of being the 
twin children of the dawn, appear in another poem 
as the two mothers of the snn. Rv. iii. 55, 6 : 




This child which went to sleep in the West walks now alone, 
having two mothers, but not led by them ; these are the w-orks 
of Mitra and Varuwa, hut the great divinity of the gods 
is one^ 


In another hymn, again, the two, the twins, born 
here and there (iheha^r/^te), who carry the child, are 
said to be differeait from the mother (v. 47, 5), and in 
another place one of the two seems to be called the 
daughter of the other (iii. 55, 12). 

We need not wonder, therefore, that the same two 
beings, whatever we like to call them, were sometimes 
represented as male and female, as brother and sister, 
and again as twin- brother and twin-sister. In that 
mythological dialect the day -would be the twin- 
brother, Yama, the night, the twin-sister, Yami: 
and thus we have arrived at last at a solution of the 
myth which we wished to explain. A number of 
expressions had sprung up, such as ^ the twin-mother,’ 
i.e. the Dawn; ‘the twins/ i.e. Day and Night; 
‘the horse-children/ or ‘horsemen/ i.e. Morning 
and Evening; ‘Saraayh is wedded by Vivas vat,’ 
i.e. the Dawn embraces the sky; ‘Sara/iyii has 
left her twins behind/ i.e. the Dawn has disappeared, 
it is day; ‘Vivas vat takes his second wife/ i.e. the 
SUB- sets in the evening twilight ; ‘ the horse runs 
after the marc/ i.e. the sun has set. Put these 
phrases together, and the story, as told in the hymn 
of the Eigveda, is finished. The hymn does not 
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allude to Maiiu as the son of Savaru&, it only 
calls the second wife of Vivas vat by that name, 
meaning thereby no more than what the word im-' 
plies, a wife similar to his first wife, as the gloaming 
is similar to the dawn. The fable of Man u is pro"^ 
babiy of a later date. For some reason or other, 
Manu, the mythic ancestor of the race of man, was 
called Savar?u, meaning, possibly, the Manu of 
all colours, i.e. of all tribes or castes. The name 
may have reminded the Brahmans of Savarn^, the 
second wife of Vivasvat, and as Manu was called 
Vaivasvata, the brilliant, afterwards the son of 
Vivasvat, Manu Sa.var%i was naturally taken as 
the son of Savar7z4. This, however, I only give 
as a guess till some more plausible explanation of 
the name and myth of Manu S^var^d can be sug- 
gested. ^ 


Yama, tlie Twin. 

^ But it will be necessary to follow still further the 
history of Yama, the twin, properly so cailled. In 
the passage examined before, Sara^yh ii simply 
called the mother of Yama, i.e. the mother- of the 
twin, but his twin-sister, Yami, is not mentioned. 
Yet Yarn!, too, was well known in the Veda, and 
there is a curious dialogue between her and her 
brother, where she (the night) implores her brother 
(the day) to make her his wife, and where he de- 
clines her offer, because, as he says, ‘ they have called 
it sin that a brother should marry his sister’ (x 
), 12 ). ■ ' 

The question now arises whether Yama, meaning 
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originally twin, could ever be used by itself as the 
name of a deity? We may speak of twins ; and we 
saw how, in the hymns of the Veda, several correla- 
tive deities are spoken of as twins ; but can we speak 
of a twin, and give that name to an independent 
deity, worshipped without any reference to its com- 
plementary deity ? The six seasons, each consisting 
of two months, are called the six twins (Rv. i. 164, 
15) ; but no single month could properly be called 
the twin.^ 

Nothing can be clearer than such passages as x. 
8,4: 

Thou, 0 Vasu (sun), comest first at every dawn! thou wast 
the divider of the two twins, i. e. of day and night, of niorniiig 
and evening, of light and darkness, of Indra and Agni, &c. 

Let us now look to a verse (Rv. i. 66, 4) where 
Yama by itself is supposed to mean the twin, and 
more particularly Agni. The whole hymn is ad- 
dressed to Agni, fire, or light, in his most general 
character. I translate li terally : 

Like an army let loose, he wields hLs force, like the flame- 
pointed arrow of the shooter, Yama is born, Yama will be 
born, the lover of the girls, the husband of the wives. 

This verse, as is easily seen, is full of allusions, 
intelligible to those who listened to the poets, but to 
us perfect riddles, to be solved only by a comparison 
of similar passages, if such passages can be found. 
Now, first of all, I do not take Yama as the name of 
a deity, or as a proper name at all. But recollecting 


1 As to yamau and yanutA, see Rv, x. 117, 9 ; v. 57, 4 ; x. 13, 2. 
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the twinship of Agni and Indra, as representatives 
of day and night, I translate : 

(One) twin is born, (another) twin will be born, i. e. Agni, 
to whom the hymn is addressed, is born, the morning has 
appeared ; his twin, or, if you like, his other self, the evening, 
will be born. 

The next words, ' the lover of the girls, ^ the hus- 
band of the wives,’ contain, I believe, a mere repeti- 
tion of the first hemistich. The light of the morning, 
or the rising sun, is called the lover of the girls, 
these girls being the dawns, from among whom he 
rises. Thus (i. 152, 4) it is said: 

We see him coming forth, the lover of the girls, ^ the un- 
conquerable. 

Rv. i. 163, 8, the sun-horse, or the vsun as horse, 
is addressed : 

After thee there is the chariot ; after thee, Arvan, the man ; 
after thee, the cows ; after thee, the host of the girls. 

Here the cows and the girls are in reality but two 
representations of the same thing — the bright days, 
the smiling dawns. 

Rv. ii. 15, 7, we read of Paravp'Z^g, a name xvhich, 
like i^yavana^ and other names, is but a mask of 
the sun returning in the morning after his decline in 
the evening: 

He (the old sun), knowing the hiding-place of the girls, 
rose up manifest, he the escaper ; the lame (sun) walked, the 
blind (sun) saw; Indr a achieved this w^hen fired with Soma. 

^ S ay a n a rightly explains k ani n It m by u s h a s A m. 

^ In i. 116 , 10 , it is said that the Asvins restored the old Iiy avana 
to be again the husband of the girls. 
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The hiding-place of the girls is the hiding-place of 
the cows, the East, the home of the ever-yonthful 
dawns; and to say that the lover of the girls ^ is 
there, is only a new expression for ‘ the twin is born/ 

Lover (^araA), by itself, too, is used for the rising 
sun : 

Rigveda, vii, 9, 1: The lover woke from the lap of the 
Dawn, 

Rigveda, i. 92, 11: The wife (Dawn) shines with the light 
of the lover. 

What, then, is the meaning of ‘ the husband of the 
wives’? Though this is more doubtful, I think it 
not unlikely that it was meant originally for the 
evening sun, as surrounded by the splendours of the 
gloaming, as it were by a more serene repetition of 
the dawn. The Dawn herself is likewise called the 
wife (iv. 52, 1); but the expression 'husband of the 
wives’ is in another passage clearly applied to the 
sinking sun. Ev. ix. 86, 32: 'The husband of the 
wives approaches the end.’ ^ If this be the right 
interpretation, ‘ the husband of the wives ’ would be 
the same as ' the twin that is to be born ’ ; and the 
whole verse would thus receive a consistent meaning : 

One twin is Lorn (the rising snn, or the morning), another 
twin will be born (the setting sun. or the evening) ; the lover 
of the girls (the young sun), the husband of the wives (the 
old sun)/ 

^ Ptislian is called the lover of his sister, the husband of his mother 
(vi. 55, 4 and 5; x. 3, 3 : svasarani f/ara/A abhi eti 

^ Nishk rita, according to B. R., a rendezvous ; but in our passage, 
the original meaning, to be undone, seems more appropriate. 

^ The following translations of this one line, proposed by different 
scholars, wi.li give an idea of the difficulty of Vedic interj^retatioii : 
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There is, as far as I know, no other passage in the 
Rigveda where Yam a, used by itself in the sense 
of twin, has been supposed to apply to Agni or the 
sun. But thei'e are several passages, particularly in 
the last book, in which Yama occurs as the name of 
a single deity. He is called king (x. 14, 1) ; the de- 
parted acknowledge him as king (x. 16, 9). He is 
together with the Pitars, the fathers (x, 14, 4), with 
the Angiras (x. 14, 3), the Atharvans, Bh^’igus 
(x. 14, 6), the Vasish^Aas (x. 15, 8). He is called 
the son of Vivasvat (x. 14, 5), and an immortal son 
of Yama is mentioned (L 83, 5). Soma is offered 
to him at sacrifices (x. 14, 13), and the departed 
fathers will see Yama, together with Varu?ia (x. 14, 
7), and they will feast with the two kings (x. 14, 10). 
The king of the departed, Yama, is likewise the god 
of death (x. 165, 4) ^ and two dogs are mentioned who 
go about among men as his messengers (x. 14, 12). 
Yama, however, as well as his dogs, is likewise asked 
to bestow life, which originally could have been no 
more than to spare life (x. 14, 14 ; 14, 12). 


Mosen : ^ Socia-tse utique Agni snnt omiies res natae, sociatjs illi sunt 
nasciturse, Agnis est pronubus puellarnm, maritus uxorum.^ 

' Lancjlois : ? Jnmeau du passe, jiimeau de Favenir, il est le fianed des 
filles, et r(5poux des femmes.' 

Wilson : ‘ Agni, as Yama, is all that is born; as Yama, all that 
will be born : he is the lover of maidens, the husband of wives.' 

, Kuhn : * The twin (Agni) is he who is born ; the twin is what is to 
be born.’ 

Benfey : ^ A bom lord, he rules over births ; the suitor of maidens, 
the husband of wives.’ 

^ Rv. i. 38, 6. The expression, ‘the path of Yama,’ may be used 
in an auspicious or inauspicious sense. 
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Is it possible to discover in this Yam a, the god 
of the departed, one of the twins ? I confess it 
seems a most forced and artificial designation ; and 
I should much prefer to derive this Yam a from 
yam, to control. Yet his father is Vivas vat, and 
the father of the twins was likewise Vivasvat. 
Shall we ascribe to Vivasvat three sons, two called 
the twins, Yam an, and another called Yam a, the 
ruler? It is possible, yet it is hardly credible; and 
I believe it is better to try to walk in the strange 
footsteps of ancient language and ancient thought, 
however awkward they may seem at first. Yam a 
was the setting sun and the evening; the question 
is how he became the king of the departed and the 
god of death. 

As the East was to the early thinkers the source of 
life, the West was to them Nirriti, the cawfas, the 
land of death. The sun, conceived as setting or dying 
every day, was the first who had trodden the path of 
life from East to West — the first mortal — the fii’st to 
show us the way when our course is run, and our sun 
sets in the far West. Thither the fathers followed 
Yama ; there they sit with him rejoicing, and thither 
we too shall go when his messengers (day and night, 
see p. 594) have found us out. These are natural 
feelings and intelligible thoughts. We find them 
among uncivilised and among civilised nations, we 
find them in ancient and modern times. We under- 
stand quite well what is meant when people say ‘ the 
sun of my life is setting,’ or ' my sun is setting.’ The 
Hervey islanders speak of old age as ‘a mountain- 
top, yellow with the rays of the setting sun.’ Natural 
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death with them is to follow in the track of the 
setting sun. To recover from sickness is to go to the 
region of sunrised 

The Maoris have two proverbs. One is, ^When 
one great Chief dies, another great Chief lives,' the 
other proverb is, ' The sun goes down, when its course 
is run.' Sometimes the Maoris express their desire to 
go down with the sun, and as one of their songs says, 

‘ Wait, wait awhile, O sun, and we will go do\Yn 
together.' ^ 

The question then is, may we suppose that similar 
thoughts and feelings passed through the minds of 
our forefathers when they changed Yam a, the twin- 
sun, the setting sun, into the ruler of the departed 
and the god of death ? 

That Yama's character is solar, might be guessed 
from his being called the son ofVivasvat. Vivas - 
vat, like Yam a, is sometimes considered as sending 
death. Eigveda, viii. 67, 20: * May the shaft of 
Vivasvat, 0 Aditya, the poisoned arrow, not strike 
us before we are old ! ' 

Yama, the 0od of Beatli. 

Yam a is said to have crossed the rapid waters, 
to have shown the way to many, to have first known 
the path on which our fathers crossed over (x. 14, 1 
and 2). In a hymn addressed to the sun~horso, it is 
said that ‘ Yama brought the horse, Trita harnessed 
him, Indra first sat on him, the Gandharva took 
hold of his rein.' And, immediately after, the horse is 

1 W. W. Gill, Life in the Southern Isles, p. 29. 

2 Life of Latuone, by C. 0. Davis (Auckland, 1876), p. 132, 
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said to be Yama, Aditya, and Trita (i. 163, 2 and 
3). Again, of the three heavens, two are said to 
belong to Savitar, one to Yama (i. 35, 6). Yama 
is spoken of as if admitted to the company of the 
gods (x. 135, 1). His own seat is called the house 
of the gods (x. 135, 7) ; and these words follow im- 
mediately on a verse in which it is said : ^ The abyss 
is sti*etched out in the East, the out-going is in 
the West.'^ 

These indications, though fragmentary, are suffi- 
cient to show that the character of Yama,^ such as 
we find it in the last book of the Rigveda, might 
well have been suggested by the setting sun, per- 
sonified as the leader of the human race, as himself 
a mortal, yet as a king, as the ruler of the departed, 
as worshipped with the fathers, as the first witness 
of an immortality to be enjoyed by the fathers, similar 
to the immortality enjoyed by the gods themselves. 
That the king of the departed should gradually have 
assumed the character of the god of death, requires 
no explanation. This, however, is the latest phase 
of Yama, and one that in the early portions of the 
Veda belongs to V arun-a, who was, as we saw before, 
like Yama, one of the twins. 

The mother of all the heavenly powers w^e have just 
examined, is the Dawn w^ith her many names, ttoXXwj; 
opofidrayp jjLopcf)^ /xta, Aditi, the mother of the gods, or 
Apya yosh^, the water- wife, Saranyu, the running 

^ Other pasaages to be consulted, Rv. i, 116, 2 ; vii. 33, 0 ; ix. 68, 
3, 5 ; X. 12, 6 ; 13, 2 ; 13, 4 ; 63, 3 ; 64, 3 ; 123, 6. Also Paraskara, 
Gr?*ihya-siltras, translated by Oldenberg, pp. 343, 355, 

^ This whole subject has lately been treated in full detail by J, Ehni, 
Der Vediseke Myihm des Yama, 1890. 
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light, AhanS,, the bright, Argfuni, the brilliaBt, 
XJrva^'t, the wide, &c. Beyond the Dawn, however, 
another infinite power was suspected, for which 
neither the language of the Vedic Bishis, nor that 
of any other poets or piophets, has yet suggested a 
fitting name. 

Bemeter Eriiiys. 

If, then, as I have little doubt, the Greek EHnys is 
the same word as the Sanskrit Sara}?yu,^ it is easy 
to see how, starting from a common thought, each 
deity assumed its peculiar aspect in India and in 
Greece. The Night was conceived by Hesiod as the 
mother of War, Strife, and Fraud, but she is like- 
wise called the mother of Nemesis, or Vengeance.^ 
^schylus calls the Erinyes the daughters of Night, 
and we saw before a passage from the Veda (vii. 
61, 5) where the Druh's, the mischievous powers of 
Night, were said to follow the sins of man. ‘ The 
Dawn will find you out’ was a saying but slightly 
tainted by mythology. ‘The Erinyes will haunt you’ 
was a saying which not even Homer would have un- 
derstood in its etymological sense. If the name of 
Erinys is sometimes applied to DSmetSr,^ this is 
because Bio was DyavA and Dimitir, Dyav4 
matar, the Dawn, the mother,^ corresponding to 

^ The loss of the initial aspirate is exceptional, but, as such, con- 
firmed by well-known analogies.. See Curtins, Griechuehe Etymologies 
ii. 253 ; i. 309, 

® M. M.’s Essay on Compatotiim Mythology^ p. 40. 

® Pausanias, viii. 25 ; Kuhn, L c, i. 152, 

See Pott, in Kuhn's Zeitschriftj vi. p. 118, n, Deraeter is not 
Ge-meter, mother earth. 
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Dyaush pitar, the sky, the father. It cannot surely 
be mere accident Erinys Bemeter^Vik^ Sara^nyh, 
was changed into a mare, that she was followed by 
Po8CHZon, as a horse, and that two children were born, 
a daughter [Bespoina), and Areion. Poseidon^ if he 
expressed the sun rising from the sea, would approach 
to Varu 3ia, who, in one passage of the Veda, was 
called the father of the horse or of Yama. 

Solar Mytliolog-y. 

And now, after having explained the myth of 
Sara^/ryii, of her father, her husband, and her 
children, in what, I think, was its original sense, it 
remains to state, in a few words, the opinions of other 
scholars who have analysed the same myth before, 
and have arrived at different conceptions of its 
original import. It will not be necessary to enter 
upon a detailed refutation of these views, as the 
principal difference between these and my own theory 
arises from the different points which we have chosen 
in order to command a view into the distant regions 
of mythological thought. I look upon the sunrise 
and sunset, on the daily return of day and night, 
on the battle between light and darkness, on the 
whole solar drama in ail its details that is acted 
every day, every month, every year, in heaven and 
in earth, as the principal subject of early mythology. 
I consider that the very idea of divine powers sprang 
from the “wonderment with which the forefathers of 
the Aryan family stared at the bright (deva) powers 
that came and went no one knew whence or whither, 
that never failed, never faded, never died, and were 
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called immortal, i. e. -unfading, as compared with the 
feeble and decaying race of man. I consider the 
regular recurrence of phenomena an almost indis- 
pensable condition of their being raised, through the 
charms of mythological phraseology, to the rank of 
immortals^ and I give a proportionately small space 
to meteorological phenomena, such as clouds, thunder, 
and lightning, which, although causing for a time a 
violent commotion in nature and in the heart of man, 
-would not be ranked together with the immortal 
bright beings, but would rather be classed either as 
their subjects or as their enemies. It is the sky that 
gathers the clouds, it is the sky that thunders, it is 
the sky that rains ; and the battle that takes place 
between the dark clouds and the bright sun, which 
for a time is covered by them, is hut an irregular 
repetition of that more momentous struggle -v^hich 
takes place every day between the darkness of the 
night and the refreshing light of the morning. 

Meteorolog'ical MytlLology, 

Quite opposed to this, the solar theory, is that pro- 
posed by Professor Kuhn, and adopted by the most 
eminent mythologians of Germany, w'hich may be 
called the meteorological theory. This has been well 
sketched by Mr. KePy in his Indo-European Tra- 
dition and Folklore. 

Clouds (lie writes), storms, rains, lightning, and thunder, 
were the spectacles that above all others impressed the imagin- 
ation of the early Aryans, and busied it most in finding 
terrestrial objects to compare with their ever-varying aspect. 
The beholders were at home on the earth, and the things of 
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the earth were comparatively familiar to them ; even the 
coming and going of the celestial luminaries might often be 
regarded by them with the more composure because of their 
regularity ; but they could never surcease to feel the liveliest 
interest in those wonderful ineteoric changes, so lawless and 
mysterious in their visitations, which wrought such iinmeclia..te 
and palpable effects, for good or ill, upon the lives and fortunes 
of the beholders. Hence these phenomena were noted and 
designated with a watchfulness and wealth of imagery which, 
made them the principal groundwork of all the Indo-European 
mythologies and superstitions. 

Professor Schwartz, in his excellent essays on 
Mythology, ^ ranges himself determinatoly on the 
same side : 

If, in opposition to the principles which I have carried out 
in my book, ‘On the Origin of Mythology,’ it has been re- 
marked that in the development of the ideas of the Divine in 
myths, I gave too much prominence to the phenomena of the 
wind and thunderstorms, neglecting the sun, the following re- 
searches will confirm what I indicated before, that originally 
the sun was conceived imi^licitly as a mere accident in the 
heavenly scenery, and assumed importance only in a more 
advanced state in the contemplation of nature and the forma- 
tion of myths. 

These two views seem as diametrically opposed as 
two views of the same subject can possibly be. The 
one, the solar theory, looks to the regular daily revo- 
lutious in heaven and earth as the material out of 
which the variegated web of the religious mythology 
of the Aryans was woven, admitting only an inter- 
spersion here and there of the more violent aspects 
of storms, thunder and lightning; the other, the 

^ Der heufuje Volhs/jlauhe nnd das alte Meidenikmif 18C2 (p. vii.). 
Der Ursprunf/ der 3Ipf/iologie, 1860. 
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meteoric theory, looks upon clouds and storms and 
other convulsive aspects of nature as causing tlie 
deepest and most lasting impression on the minds 
of those early observers who had ceased to wonder at 
the regular movements of the heavenly bodies, and 
could only perceive a divine presence in the great 
strong wind, the earthquake, or the fire. 

In accordance wdth this latter view, we saw that 
Professor Roth explained Saranyfi as the dark 
storm-cloud soaring in space in the beginning of all 
things, and that he took Vivasvat for the light of 
heaven.^ Explaining the second couple of twins 
first, he took them, the Asvins, to be the first 
bringers of light, preceding the dawn (but who are 
they ?), while he discovered in the first couple, simply 
called Yam a, the twin-brother, and Yami, the 
twin-sister, the first created couple, man and woman, 
produced by the union of the damp vapour of the 
cloud and the heavenly light. After their birth he 
imagines that a new order of things began, and that 
hence, their mother — the chaotic, storm-tossed twi- 
light— -was said to have vanished. Without laying 
much stress on the fact that, according to the Rig- 
veda, Sara'?^yfl became first the mother of Yania, 
then vanished, then bare the Asvins, and finally 
left both couples of children, it must be observed that 
there is not a single word^ in the Rigveda pointing 
to Yam a and Yami as the first couple of mortals — 


^ Zeitschrifi der J)eutscken MorgenlandiscTien Gesellscha/tf iv. p. 425 ; 
^ In the Atharva Veda, 18, 3, 13, an important pasjsage, ‘yo ma- 
miira prathamo marty5.nam,’ was pointed out by Kuhn in Roth’s 
JVlf. p. 138. See also Haug, JSsmys, p. 234, 
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as the Indian Adam and Eve — or representing the 
first creation of man as taking place by the union of 
vapour and light. If Yam a had been from the 
beginning the fu*st created of men, surely the old 
Vedic poets, in speaking of him, could not have 
passed this over in silence. 

Mythology . dianged into History, . 

Nor is Yima^ in the Avesta, represented as the 
first man or as the father of all mankind.^ He is one 
of the first kings, and his reign represents the ideal of 
human happiness, when there was as yet neither 
illness nor death, neither heat nor cold ; but no more. 
The tracing of the further development- of ' Fima in 
Persia was one of the last and one of the most bril- 
liant discoveries of Eugene Burnouf:- . In Ms article, 
SSiirlcDieu Homa,' published in the Jcnirnal A .si a- 
tiqiie^he opened this entirely new mine for researches 
into the ancient state of religion and tradition, com- 
mon to the Aryans before tbeir schism. He showed 
that three of the most famous names in the epic poetry 
of the later Persians, Jemsliid, FericMn^ and Gdrs/uosp, 
can be traced back to three heroes mentioned in the 
Zend-Avesta as the representatives of three of the 
earliest generations of mankind, Yimci - Kskaitay 
ThraMaiuiy and Kerekispaf and that the prototypes 
of these Zoroastrian heroes could he found again in 

^ Spiegel, Mrdny p. 245. ‘ According to one account, the happiness 

of J inia’s reign came to an end through his pride and iiiitruthfniriess. 
According to the earlier traditions of the Avesta, Jima does not die, Init, 
when evil and misery begin to prevail on earth, retires to a siualler space, 
a kind of garden of Eden, where he continues his happy life with those 
who remained true to him.’ 
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the Yama, Trita, and of the V eda. He 

went eYen beyond this. He showed that, as in San- 
skrit, the father of Yama is VivasYat, the father of 
Yimu in the AYesta is Yivanglivat, He showed that 
as Thraetanay in Persia, is the son of Atkivyciy the 
patronymic of Trita in the Veda is Aptya, He 
explained the transition of Thraetana into FeruMn 
by pointing to the Pehlevi form of the name, as giY^en 
by Neriosengh, Fhrechm. Bnrnonf, again, it was 
who identified Zoliah, the tyrant of Persia, slain by 
Feridun, whom, even Firdusi still knows by the name 
of Ash dahctJc, with the J/ji dalidka, the biting serpent, 
as he translates it, destroyed by ThraStana in the 
AYesta. Nowhere has the transition of physical 
mythology into epic poetry — nay, history — been 
so luculently shown as here. I may quote the 
words of Burnouf, one of the greatest scholars that 
France, so rich in philological genius, has cYer 
produced : — 

II est sans contredit fort curienx de voir niie des divinites 
indiemies les plus venerees, donner son nom an premier 
souverain de la dynastie ario-persanne ; c’cst iin des faits (xiii 
attestent le plus evidemment I’intime union des deux branches 
de la grande famille qui s’ est et endue, bien des siecles avant 
notre ere, depuis le Gauge jusqu’a I’EuiDhrate.^ 

* If * 

; ^ Professor Both has pointed out some more minute 
coincidences in the story of Jemshid, but his attempt 
at changing Yama and Y-iona into an Indian and 
Persian Adam, has proved a mistake. 

^ ‘ Professor Kuhn was right, therefore, in rejecting 

! this portion of Professor Eoth's analysis. But, like 

' ' , ^ 071 the Veda and Zendatestay by M. M.,p. 31, 
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Professor Both, he takes Sarawyh as the storm -cloud, 
and though declining' to recognise in Vivas vat the 
heavenly light in general, he takes Vivas vat as 
one of the many names of the sun, and considers 
their first-born child, Yam a, to mean Agni, the 
fire, or rather the lightning, followed by his twin- 
sister, the thunder. He then explains the second 
couple, the A^wins, to be Agni and Indra, the 
god of the fire and the god of the bright sky, 
and thus arrives at the following solution of the 
myth : — 

After tlie storm is over, and the darkness which hid the single 
cloud has vanished, Savitar (the sun) embraces once more 
the goddess, the cloud, who had assumed the shape of ahorse 
running away. He shines, still hidden, fiery and with golden 
arms, and thus begets Agni, fire ; he lastly tears the wedding 
veil, and Indra, the blue sky, is born. 

The birth of Manu, or man, he explains as a 
I’epetition of that of Agni ; and he looks upon Manu, 
or Agni, as the Indian Adam, and not, as Professor 
Roth, on Yam a, the lightning. 

It is impossible, of course, to do full justice to the 
speculations of these eminent men on the myth of 
Sara'i?.yii by giving this meagre outline of their 
views. Those who take an interest in the subject 
must consult their treatises, and compare them with 
the interpretations which I have proposed. I con- 
fess that, though placing myself in their point of 
vic^v, I camiot grasp any clear or connected train of 
thoughts in the mythological process which they 
describe. I cannot imagine that men, standing on a 
level with our shepherds, should have conversed 



among themselves of a dark storm-cloud soaring in 
space, and producing by a marriage -with lights or 
with the sun, the first human beings, or should have 
called the blue sky the son of the cloud because the 
sky appears when the storm-cloud has been either 
embraced or destroyed by the sun. However, it is 
not for me to pronounce an opinion, and I must 
leave it to others, less wedded to particular theories, 
to find out which interpretation is more natural, 
more in accordance with the scattered indications of 
the ancient hymns of the Veda, and more consonant 
with what we know of the spirit of fche most primitive 
ages of man. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


MODEIIN MYTHOLOaT. 

Tlie Infitieiice of liangr«.ag“e. 

TXTHAT I mean by Modem Mythology is a subject 
f T so vast and so important that for the present 
all I can do is to indicate its character, and the wide 
limits wdthin wdiich its working may be discerned. 
After the definition wdiich on several occasions I hav(j 
given of M3’thology, I need only repeat here that I 
include under that name all those cases in which lan- 
guage assumes an independent power, and reacts on 
the mind, instead of being, as it was intended to be, 
the mere realisation and outward embodiment of the 
mind. 

In the early days of language the play of mytlio- 
log}’’ ■was no doubt more lively and more widely 
extended, and its effects were more deeply felt, than 
in these days of mature speculation, when “words are 
no longer taken on trust, but are constantly tested 
by means of logical definition. When language 
sobers down, when metaphors become less bold and 
more explicit, there is less danger of speaking of the 
sun as a liorse, because a poet had called him the 
heavenly racer, or of speaking of Selene as enamoured 
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of Endymion, because a proverb bad expressed the 
approach of night by the longing looks of the moon 
after the setting sun. Yet under a different form 
Language retains her silent charm; and if it no 
longei cieates gods and heroes, it creates many a 
name that receives a similar "worship. He ‘who'vvould 
examine the influence which words, mere words, have 
exercised on the minds of men, might write a history 
of the world that would teach us more than any 
which we yet possess. Words without definite mean- 
ings are at the bottom of nearly all our philosophical 
and religious controversies, and even the so-called 
exact sciences have frequently been led astray by the 
same Siren voice. 

I do not speak here of that downright abuse of 
language when wi-iters, without maturing their 
thoughts and arranging them in proper order, pour 
out a stream of hard and misapplied terms which are 
mistaken by themselves, if not by others, for deep 
learning and height of speculatiom This sanctuary 
of ignorance and vanity has been well-nigh de- 
stroyed; and scholars or thinkers who cannot say 
what they wish to say consecutively and intelligibly 
, have little chance in these days, or at least in° this 
coimtry, of being considered as depositaiies of mys- 
; terious wisdom. Si non vis intelligi debes negligi. 

- I rather think of words which everybody uses, and 
which seem to be so clear that it looks Hke imper- 
. tinence to challenge them. Yet, if we except the 
language of mathematics, it is extraordinary to 
observe how variable is the meaning of words, how 
it changes from century to century, nay, how it 
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varies slightly in the mouth of almost every speaker. 
Such terms as ]Shitiire, LmUy Freedom, Necessity^ Body, 
Suhstcmce, Matter, Clmrch, State, Revelation, Impira- 
tion, Knoiiiedge, Belief, are tossed about in the wars 
of words as if everybody knew what they meant, and 
as if everybody used them exactly in the same sense ; 
whereas most people, and particularly those who 
represent public opinion, pick up these complicated 
terms as children, beginning with the vaguest con- 
ceptions, adding to them from time to time, perhaps 
correcting likewise at haphazard some of their in- 
voluntary errors, but never taking stock, never either 
inquiring into the history of the terms which they 
handle so freely, or realising the fulness of their 
meaning, according to the strict rules of logical de- 
finition. It has been frequently said that most con- 
troversies are about words. This is true ; hut it 
implies much more than it seems to imply. Verbal 
differences are not what they are sometimes supposed 
to be — merely formal, outward, slight, accidental 
differences, that might be removed by a simple ex- 
planation, or by a reference to ‘ Johnson’s Dictionary.’^ 
They are differences arising from the more or less 
perfect, from the more or less full and correct con- 
ception attached to words : it is the mind that is at 
fault, not the tongue merely. 

If a child, after being taught to attach the name of 
gold to anything that is yellow and glitters, “were to 
maintain against all comers that the sun is gold, the 

^ ^ Half the x^erplexities of men are traceable to obscurity of thougM, 
hiding a;nd breeding under obseuiity of Language.’ — JEdiiib, Ilecknv, 
Oct. 1862, 378. 
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child no doubt would be right, because in his mind 
the name ^ gold ’ means something that is yellow and 
glitters. We do not hesitate to say that a flower is 
edged with gold — meaning the colour only, not the 
substance. The child afterwards learns that there 
are other qualities, besides its colour, wdiich are 
peculiar to real gold, and which distinguish gold 
from similar substances. He learns to stow away 
every one of these qualities into the name gold^ so 
that at last gold with him means no longer anything 
that glitters, but something that is heavy, malleable, 
fusible, and soluble in aqim regia lie adds to 

these any other quality which the continued re- 
searches of each generation bring out. Yet in spite 
of all these precautions, the name (/oH, so carefully 
defined by the philosophers, will slip away into the 
crowd of words, and we may hear a hanker discussing 
the market value of gold in such a manner that we 
can hardly believe he is speaking of the same thing 
which we last saw in the crucible of the chemist. 
We saw how the expression golden-handed,’ as ap- 
plied to the sun, led to the formation of a story 
which explained the sun’s losing his hand, and 
having it replaced by an artificial hand made of gold. 
That is Ancient Mythology. Now if we were to say 
that of late years the supply of gold has been very 
much increased, and if from this we were to conclude 
that the increase of taxable property in this country 
was due to the discovery of gold in California, this 
would be Modern Mythology. We should use the 


^ Of. Locke, iii, 9, 17. 
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name gold in two different senses. We should use 
gold in the one case as s3monyinous with realised 
wealth, in the other as the name of the circulating 
medium. We should commit the same mistake as 
the people of old, using the same word in two slightly 
varying senses, and then confounding one meaning 
with the other. 

For let it not be supposed that even in its more 
naked form mjffhology is restricted to the earliest 
ages of the world. 

Popular Etymology. 

Though one source of mythology, that which arises 
from radical and poetical metaphor, is less prolific in 
modern than in ancient dialects, there is anotlier 
agencj" at work in modern dialects which, though in 
a different manner, pi'oduces nearly the same results, 
namely, phonetic decay ^ followed by popular ety- 
mology, By means of phonetic decay many words 
have lost their etymological transparency ; nay, 
words, originally quite distinct in form and meaning, 
have assumed occasional!}^ the same form. Now, as 
there is in tlie human mind a craving after etymology, 
a wish to find out, hj fair means or foul, why such a 
thing should be called by such a name, it happens con- 
stantly that words are still further changed in order 
to make them intelligible once more ; or, when two 
originally distinct words have actually run into one, 
some explanation is required, and readily furnished, 
in order to remove the difficulty^ 

^ Of. Vh'p,'^ from a German Worhsliopj vol. iii. p. 300, Beq . ; 
supra, p. 468. 
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‘ La Tour sans venin,’ -wHcli we mentioned before, 
is a case in point, but it is by no means the only 
case. 

^ According to Mr. R. M. Bache, of the U. S. Coast 
Survey, a hill, a few miles from New-Haven, com- 
monly called West Book Ridge, was by a party of 
Swiss surveyors named Madame M'eves Hill in 1836, 
probably in memory of Napoleon’s mother. It is now 
called Mud Mave s Hill^ * because a mare once went 
mad on it, and would let nobody come near it.’ 

Names of places are very liable to phonetic cor- 
ruption and legendary misintei'pretation. 

A large rock in the midst of the Danube near 
Basiasch is called the Papagei, rocher p>ointu-, aptpele 
le Pevvoquet. Its real name is Babci-Kay, meaning 
the repentance of the old woman. The story told by 
the Walachians is that one of the fishermen had a 
very had wife, and that when he could no longer 
cnduie her, he took hei* to this rock, and left her 
there alone to repent of her misdoings.^ 

We are naturally surprised when we find the name 
of Theben given to a fortress on the Danube, near to 
where the Waag falls into that river. We are told, 

, however, that its original name was Dewina or 
, f Hetuiza, maiden.® 

^ The name of another well-known fortress, Metz, has 
often been explained as meaning Maui. But the old 
; name of Metz was Mediodunum. 

‘ , ^The people of Wiesbaden have a tradition that the 
; ^ Heroberg in their neighbourhood was so called be- 

; j : ^ } K. Braua- Wiesbaden, JSme tilrhische Beise, p. 260, 1876 

’ i;. c. p, 105. 
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cause the Emperor Nero kept his wild auimals there 
that were to devour the Christians. The innocent old 
name of the little hill was Jffehrsherg. 

In German, most people imagine that Snndflmth, 
the deluge, means the sin-flood ; but Sundfliitli is but 
a popular etymological adaptation of shifluot, the 
great flood. 

The name of Antiehrist has been changed into 
Endehrlst, as if it meant the Christ at the end of all 

thingvS. 

Many of the old signs of taverns contain what we 
may call hieroglyphic mythology. There was a house 
on Stoken Church Hill, near Oxford, exhibiting on its 
sign-board, ‘Feathers and a Plum.’ The house itself 
was vulgarly called the Plum and Feather A it was 
originally the Plmne of Feathers, from the crest of 
the Prince of Wales. 

A Cat ivith a Wheel is the corrupt emblem of St. 
Catherine’s Wheel ; the Bull and Gate was originally 
intended as a trophy of the taking of Boulogne by 
Henry VIII., it was the Boulogne Gate ; and the 
Goat and Comimsses have taken the place of the fine 
old Puritan sign-board, ‘ God encompasseth us.’ ^ 

There is much of this kind of popular mythology 
floating about in the language of the people, arising 
from a very natural and very general tendency, 

^ Biwly, Clavh Caleiidaria, vol. n. p. 13.' 

^ Chips from a German vol. iU. p. 304. Trencli, 

Pant and Present, p. 223 : 

* Tlic^ George and Ciximon = tlie George Canning, 

The Billy jluffian-tlie Belleroplion (ship). 

The Iron Devil s=:t]ie Hironclelle. 

Rose of the Quarter Sessions *= la rose des qnafcre saisons.’ 
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namely, from a conviction that every name must 
have a meaning. If the real and original meaning 
has once been lost, chiefly owing to the ravages of 
phonetic decay, a new meaning is at first tentatively, 
but very vsoon dogmatically, assigned to the changed 
name. 

At Lincoln, immediately below the High Bridge, 
there is an inn hearing now the sign of the Black 
Goats. It formerly had the sign of the Three Goats, 
a name derived from the three gowts or drains by 
which the water from the Swan Pool, a large lake 
which formerly existed to the west of the city, was 
conducted into the bed of the Witham below. A 
public-house having arisen on the bank of the prin- 
cipal of these three gowts, in honour, probably, of the 
work when it was made, the name became corrupted 
into the Three Goats— a corruption easily accomplished 
in the Lincolnshire dialect.^ 

In the same town, a flight of steps by which the 
ascent is gained from about midway of what is called 
the New Road to a small ancient gateway, leading 
towards the Minster Yard, is called the Grecian Stairs, 
These stairs were originally called the Greeserij the 
early English plural of a go^ee or step. When Greesen 
ceased to be understood, Stairs was added by way 
of explanation, and the Greesen Stcdrs were, by the 
instinct of popular etymology, changed into Grecian 
Stairs} ^ 

^ See the Rev. Francis C. Massingberd, in the PyoceetUngs of the 
Arekceolvyical Imtitutex Lincoln, 1848, p. 58. Gowt, sometimes pro- 
nounced is the same word as the Crerman. Gosse, gutter. 

^ See the Rev. Francis C. Massingherd, in the ProceediNgn of the 
Archceological Institute : Lincoln, 1848, p. 59. The same learned 
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The following local legend was sent me from 
Dorset : 

Tlie Vale of Blackmore in Dorset was till a late period a 
vast forest, chiefly of oaks, the river Stour running through it. 
Hence there were many oak-fords, fords by the oaks, which 
name is retained in several villages called* Ockford. Three 
of these lie close together, Ockford Shilling, usually called 
Shillingston, Ockford Fitzpaine, usually called Fippen Ock- 
ford, and Childe Ockford. 

The popular etymology is that, many years ago, a eluld still 
living was found in or on the banks of the Stonr, wdiere the 
three parishes join, and a dispute arose which was hound to 
keep the foundling. After a while Childe Ockford took the 
main cost of it, Shilling Ockford pa.ying a shilling, and Fip 2 ^en 
Ockford live pence a week towards its maintenance. 

Ill fact, Shilling Ockford was the estate of the Esehellings, 
an old Dorset family, whose last rexiresentative Margaret 
Eschelling was a nun, and died at Shaftesbury some years 
after the suppression of the monasteries; Fippen Ockford 

antiqiiar}^ quotes several passages in support of the plural grceaen. Thus 
Acts xxi. 40, instejid of * And when he had given him license, Paul stood 
on the si air St Wicklitfe has ; ‘ Poul stood on the greezen* Shakespeare 
paraphrases grize (as he writes) by steps : 

^Let me speak like yourself; and lay a sentence 
"Which, as a grize or step^ may help these lovers 
Into your favour,’ Othello^ Act I, Sc. iii. 

In HaclAmjfs Voyages, vol. ii. p. 57, we read : ‘ The king of the said 
land of Java hath a most brave and sumptuous palace, the most loftily 
built that I ever saw, and it hath most high greeses, or siayerSf to 
ascend up to the rooms therein contained.* 

' In expensis Stepbani Austeswell, equitaiitis ad Thomam Ayleward, 
ad loqiiendum cum ipso apud Havant, et inde ad Hertynge, ad loquen- 
diim cum Domini ibidem, de evidenchs scrutandis de Fe de Gre pro- 
genitoruni hteredum de Husey, cum vino dato eodem tempore, xx. d. ob.’ 
From the Polls of Winchester College, temp. Hen. IV., coinnmnicated 
by Itev. V', Gunner, in Froceedivgs of Arclimlog. Inst. 1848, p. 64. 
This F(i de Gre is the old form of pedigree, lit. the foot of the steps, 
le pied de i'escalier. Another explanation oi pied is that it meant tree 
in old French. Bee Academy, Dec. 1885, pp. 413, 429. 
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belonged to tbe Ktz Paines, and Cbilde Oekford may have 
been the manor occupied in the father’s lifetime by the 
Childe, eldest son of one of these families. 

We must, however, be on our guard. If there is a 
popular etymology which assigns new meanings to old 
names, there is also a popular etymology which as- 
signs, and not always correctly, old meanings to new 
names. I was deceived myself by an apparently very 
plausible explanation of the name of one of the col- 
leges of Oxford — Bi-asenose. Over tlie gate of the 
college there is a Brazen Nose, and the arms of the 
college display the same device, and have clone so for 
several centuries. The charter entitling it ‘The 
King s Hall and College of Brasenose,’ is dated 
January 15, 1512, and there was a Brasenose Hall 
before that time. This name used to be explained as 
a corruption of brasen-hiis, brasinhton, or brew- 
house, but there is no authority for such a word as 
bramig in Old English. The French word brasserie 
stands iov h'acerie, which is derived from brace, 
malt {^S'i tioium unde cerevisiei JitJ. The matter is one 
for the antiquarian rather than for the etymologist, 
and we must wait for further evidence. 

Names or legends which have ceased to be intelli- 
^le, are frequently transferred from earlier to later 
' and applied again and again to better known 

historical characters. Thus stories, told originally of 
some of their ancient deities, were repeated by the 
Germans, after their conversion to Oliristianity, by 
: merely substituting the names of Christ or the 
; Apostles for the beneficent, that of the Devil for the 
■ mischievous characters of their pagan mythology. 
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Popular heroes or illustrious sovereigns, such as 
Theodoric, Charlemagne, Frederick Barharossa, nay, 
even Frederick the Great, served as attractive centres 
of popular traditions, the same story being grafted 
repeatedly on different stems, and slightly varying 
in its growth according to the valued circumstances 
under which it was revived, just as in our universi- 
ties the same jokes are repeated from generation to 
generation, but always applied to new professors. 

There is a legend that Charles the Fifth of France, 
and his men, who all fell in a great battle, were con- 
demned for their crimes to wander over the world on 
horseback, constantly employed in fighting battles. 
This troop of riders was called Medsnie Hellequin, in 
Latin /hnaY/c/- liavlequini^ name preserved in the 
English Hurlenrjyne s meyne, or HvMewaynis hynne. 
Instead of Helleqida^ Heneqivin^ Herlequin, ami other 
varieties also, are mentioned ; but Ilellequin is, 
through Herlequin, traced back to Charleqwin^ or 
Charles Quint} 

Professor Skeat would like to go even a step 
further, and trace back all these words to a supposed 
Old Frisian helle kin (Anglo-Saxon cyt?, Icelandic 
heljar kyn), the kindred of hell. This he supposes 
to have become li ma isnie luerlekin^ and to have been . 
explained after a time by li maisnie Charles Qiiimt. 
There is, however, no historical evidence wdiatever in 
support of hierlekin as a corruption of helle kin. 

^ Thomas Wright, AlUieraUre 'Poem on the Dej^osilum of King 
MiclmrA II., notes, p. 08 ; who quotes Grimm’s Mytkohf/ie, p. 527 ; 
Le JRonx do Liucy, Lirre ties Le^endeSf pp, 148-150; Michel Benoit, 
vol. ii. p. 836 ; Paulin Paris, Catalogue of French MSB. of the Blhlio- 
iMqm du Moi, vol. i. pp. 822-325. 
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Another scvereign, Henry V, has taken the place 
of a more prosaic predecessor if, as "sve are assured, 
the French Vlmdle iTHenry Cinq is a corruption of 
nV/n, i.e. castor oild 

Another curious case of popular etymology occurs 
in the French coiirte-pointe. This word means a 
coverlet, though, as Littrd remarks, there is neither 
coiirte nox poirite in it. It is in fact a corruption of 
the Latin culcitra or culcita piincta^ or co'uverture 
qnquee. In Old French this word appears as coiitre- 
jwinte, coidte-q^ointe, Mii coute-qjoiTite, and as coutre, 
eonite, and cotde seemed to have no meaning, the}^ 
were changed into cou rte. 

But the same word has met with a still stranger fate 
in English, where it appears as counterqxine. Shake- 
speare still knows the word as counterpoint^ which 
has been explained by the Old French contrejooincter, 
to work the back stitch. It ought, however, to be 
traced back to eoiiirepoincter, to cpiilt, while quilt 
also is really a corruption of culcita^ in French cuilte, 
the same as coutre. 

The English proverb, Ho know a hawk from a 
handsaw,’ was originally ‘ to know a hawk from a 
hernshaw,’ a kind of heron.^ 

Coiirt CkcTds were originally Coat Cards. Arch- 
deacon Nares, in his Glossary, says : 

The figured cards, now corrux^tly called H'ourfc Cards’ — 
knaves— we trust, are not confined to courts, though kings 

^ See an interesting article by B. M. Petilleaii, Excurdon iVagvt- 
meni d tmver^ ha moU, 

^ Wilson, Freniistoric Man, p. 68. Cf. Pott, Eoppelmg, p. 81. 
Forstemann, DeuhcJie Volksetymologie, in Kuhn’s ZeitscJinjX vol, i. 
Latham, Khtor^ of the English Language. 
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i and queens belong to tliem. The proofs of it are abundant. 

One says : 

' I am a Coat Card indeed.’ 

He is ajiswered : 

‘ Then thou must needs be a knave, for thou art neither king 
3ior queen.’ — Rowley, When yon see me^ S^'c. 

‘ We called him a Coat Card of the last order.’ 

B. Jonson, Staple of News. 

‘ She had in her hand the Ace of Hearts, and a Coat Card.’ — 
Chapman’s May Day. 

‘‘ Here is a trick of discarded cards of us, 

We were ranked with coats as long as iny old master lived.’ 

■ — Massinger’s OM Aaie, Act III. Sc.. 1. ■ 

The change of name from cards |)robably dates 

about 1681, as Robertson’s Phrase Book,, published in that year, 
gives both words. 

Barnacles. 

One of the most curious instances of the power of 
I popular etyunology and m 3 ^thology is seen in the 

English Barnacle. It is not often that \ye can trace a 
mj^th from centiiiy to centuiy through the different 
I stages of its growth, and it may be worth while, 

therefore, to analyse this fable of the Barnacle more 
in detail. 

Barnacles, in the sense of spectacles, seem to be 
connected with the German word for spectacles, 

I namely, This German word is a corruption 

I of hcvylliLS, In a vocabulaiy of 1482 we fi.D.d brill, 

par ill, a masculine, a precious stone, shaped like 

i ^ Cf. Grimm, D. W. f!. v. ‘Brill.’ Mr. Wedgwood derives harmchftf 

\ ill the fsense cd spectacles, from Limousin hoaryua, to sf|niiiny ; Wall, 

hou'ytd, to look through one eye in niining; Lang, honiij blind ; lufrni- 
kfl, one who sees with difficulty; herniques, spectacles. Vacuh. da 
Ihrri. 
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glass or ice (else), berilhvs item or bernlein.^ Sebas- 
tian Frank, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
still uses barill for eye-glass. The word afterwards 
became a feminine, and, as such, the recognised name 
for spectacles. 

In the place of berylhis, in the sense of precious 
stone, we find in Proven§al herille ; ^ and in the sense 
of spectacles, we find the Old French bericle.^ Beviele 
was afterwards changed to beside,^ commonly, but 
wrongly, derived from bis-cydus. 

In the dialect of Berri ^ we find, instead of heride 
or beside, the dialectic form herniques^ which reminds 
us of the German Berndein.^ 

With this form herniqnes may he connected the 
English hernide, and this hernide would presuppose 
a mediseval Latin hevnieida. This bernimla again, 
would stand for heryllicula, the I being changed into 
n to avoid repetition of Z, as in mclanconico for 
melancolico, in Jilomena for filomela. It is curious 
that in the same way as Brille in German is used in 
the sense of a piece of leather with spikes, put on the 
noses of jmimg animals that are to be weaned, bar- 
nades in English are squeezers put on the noses 
of horses to confine them for shoeing, bleeding, or 

^ ‘ Berillits (gemma, speculum presbiterorum ant veterum, d. i. 
brill)/ Diefenbach, Glossarmm Latino- Germanicum. VEise ’ ma^’- be 
meant for crystal. 

^ Raynouard, Lexique roman. 

® Diet du vieux Prangais : Paris, 1766, s. v. 

* Diet, Prov.-FrmgaiSf par Avril, 1839, s. v. 

® Voc. du Berri, s.t, 

® In tbe Diet du rieux jprangais', Paris, 1766, dernicles occurs in 
the sense of rien, nihil. The Oxford DioHonary, s. v. buimacle, takes 
the sense of squeezers as the first, and derives it from Persian. 
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driving. ISievertlieless harnacles in English seem un- 
connected with bernicles, Thewoi^d occurs for a long 
time in the sense of squeezers or an instrument of 
torture only, and its application to spectacles is of 
a later date. In that case the etymology of the 
English barnacles is unknown, for it seems as difficult 
to derive it with Skinner from hear and neeh as to 
take it with Marsh as borrowed from Persian. 

Bmmacle^ in the sense of cirrhopode, has nothing to 
do either .with barnacles^ as sijueezers, or with bar- 
■itacles as spectacles. It is a diminutive of the Latin 
perria\ 'pernaciiln being changed into her)facul(i^ 
Pliny ^ speaks of a kind of shells called peruw, 
so called from their similarity with a leg of 
pork. 

The bodies of these animals are >soft, and enclosed 
in a case composed of several calcareous plates ; their 
limbs are converted into a tuft of jointed cirrki or 
fringes, which can be protruded through an opening 
in the sort of a mantle which lines the interior of the 
shell. With these they fish for food, very much like 
a man with a casting-net ; and as soon as they are 
immersed in sea- water by the return of the flood, their 

^ Of. Diez, Grammaiih^ p. 256. BoLso (pulsng), bruynn. and prugna 
(])runnm )5 &c. Bcroa, instead of Perna, is actually inentioned in the 
Glossurhitn Lutitio- G ermanicum medim et injintoi ceiathf ed. Diefeii- 
bacb ; alsu in Du Cange, her net , sttuiuhdche, Bkinnor derives barnacle 
Icani, filius, and oede, AVedgwoud proposes tlie Mans: 

Imijrit, a cap, as tlie etynioii of barnacle ; also harnagh, a limpet, and 
the Gaelic hfdrneacJt, barnacle ; the Welsh hrenkf^ limpet. 

*• I'lin. 11, Nt(t, 32, 55: ‘ Appeilantur et pernm coiicliarimi generis, 
circa Tontias insulas fre(pientissinuB. Stant velut snillo ernre longo in 
arena defixie, hiaiitesqno, qua HmpHudo est, pedali non minus spatio 
cibuiu venautur.’ 
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action is incessant. They are generally found fixed 
on rocksj wooden planks, stones, or even on living 
shells ; and after once being fixed, they never leave 
their place of abode. Before they take to this settled 
life, however, they move about freely, and, as it would 
seem, enjoy a much more highly organised state of 
life. They are then furnished with eyes, antenna-^, 
and limbs, and are as active as any of the minute 
denizens of the sea. 

There are two families of Girvhopodes . , The first, 
the Lejxidulw^ are attached to their resting-place by 
a flexible stalk, which possesses great contractile 
power. The shell is usually composed of two trian- 
gular pieces on each side, and is closed by another 
elongated piece at the back, so that the whole con- 
sists of five pieces. 

The second family, the Balanukv, or sea-acorn, has 
a shell usually composed of six segments, the lower 
part being firmly fixed to the stone or wood on wdiich 
the creature lives. 

These creatures were known in England at all 
times, and they went by the name of Barnacles, i.e. 
Bernaculce^ or small muscles. Their name, though 
nearly identical in sound with Barnacles, in the sense 
of spectacles, had originally no connection whatever 
with that term, which was derived, as we found, 
irom hevyllm. 

But now comes a new claimant to this name of 
Barnacle, namely, the famous Barnacle Goose, There 
is a goose called Bern icla ; and though that goose has 
sometimes been confounded with a cluck (the Anas 
niger minor^ the Scoter, the French ilacreuse), yet 
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there is no doubt that the Barnacle goose is a real 
bird, and may be seen drawn and described in any 
good Book on Birds.^ But though the bird is a real 
bird, the accounts given of it, not only in popular, hut 
in scientific works, form one of the most extraordinary 
chapters in the history of Modern Mythology. 

I shall begin with one of the latest accounts, taken 
from the Philosopldcal Trcmsactioiis, No. lo7, Janu- 
ary and February 1677-8. Here, in A Relation 
eerit ing Baraaeles, by Sir Robert Moray, lately one of 
His Majestjr’s Council for the Kingdom of Scotland, 
we read (p. 925) : 

111 the Western Islands of Scotland much of the Tiiiilier. 
wherewith the Common people build their Houses, is such as 
the West-Ocean throws upon their Shores. The most ordinary 
Trees are Firr and Ash. They are usually very large, and with- 
out branches ; which seem rather to have been broken or worn 
off than cut ; and are so Weather-beaten, that there is no Bark 
left upon them, especially the Firrs. Being in the Tslaaid of 
Fast, I saw lying upon the shore a cut of a large Firr-tree 
of about 2| foot diameter, and 9 or 10 foot long; wliicli had 
lain so long out of the water that it wms very dry : And most of 
the Shells, that had formerly cover d it, -were worn or rubb’d 
off. Only on the parts that lay next the ground, there still 
hung inultitiides of little Shells ; having within them little 
Birds, perfectly shap’d, supposed to be Barnacles. 

^ Lmiaens describes it, sub^ Aves, Auseres,’ as No. 11, Bernicin, 
A. fnsca, capite oollo peetoreqiie ingris, collari albo. Brauta s. Bernicla. 
Habibifc in Bhirupa boreali, migrat super Sueciam.’ 

Willonghby, in his Ondiliology, book iii, says : ^ I am of opinion 
that the ikant-Gooso differs specific:illy from the Beriuicle, however 
writers of the Oistfwy of Birds confound them, and make these words 
synonymous.’ Mr. (lonld, in his Birds of Europe^ vul. v, gives a 
drauiiig (»f the Ansor leacopsis, Bernacle Goose, Boie bernache, sub No. 
350 ; and anotlior of the Anser Brenta, Breut Goose, Boie ciavaiit, sub 
No. 352, 
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The Sheik hung very thick and close one by another, and 
were of ditferent sizes. Of the colour and consistence of 
Muscle'-Shells, and the sides or joynts of them jo^uied with such 
a kind of film as Muscle-Shells are ; which serves them for a 
Hing to move upon, when they open and shut. . . . 

The Shells hang at the Tree by a Neck longer than the Shell. 
Of a kind of Filmy substance, round, and hollow^ and creassed, 
not unlike the Wind-pipe of a Chicken ; spreading out broadest 
where it is fastened to the Tree, from which it seems to draw 
and convey the matter which serves for the growth and vege- 
tation of the Shell and the little Bird wdthin it. 

This Bird in every vShell that I opened, as well the least as 
the biggest, I found so cnriously and compleatly formed, that 
there appeared nothing wanting, as to the internal parts, for 
making up a perfect Seafowl: every little part appearing so 
distinctly, that the whole looked like a large Bird seen through 
a concave or diminishing Glass, colour aud feature being every 
where so clear and neat. The little Bill like that of a Goose, 
the Eyes marked, the Head, Neck, Breast, Wings, Tail, and 
Feet formed, the Feathers every where perfectly shap’d, and 
blackish coloured ; and the Feet like those of other Water- 
fowl, to my best remembrance. All being dead and dry, I 
did not look after the Internal parts of them. . . . Nor did 
I ever see any of the little Birds alive, nor met with any body 
that did. Only some credible persons have assured me they 
have seen some as big as their fist.- 

Here, then, we have, only 200 years ago, a witness 
who, though he does not vouch to having seen the 
actual metamorphosis of the Barnacle shell into the 
Baimacle goose, yet aflBrms before a scientific public 
that he saw within the shell the bill, the eyes, head, 
neck, breast, wings, tail, feet, and feathers of the 
embryo bird. 

As we go back, witnesses become more frequent. 
In 1653, Walton, in the Angler^ p. 189, speaks of bar- 
nacles and young goslings, bred by the sun’s heat and 
. the rotten planks of an old ship, and hatched of trees. 
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In the Hakluyt Voyages, ii. 1. 63, in the year 1699, 
we are informed 'that certain trees stand upon the 
shore of the Irish sea, having fruit like unto a gourd, 
which . . . do fall into the waters and become birds 
called Barnaclesk 

Ilorio, in 1598, speaks of 'Anitra . . . the birde that 
breedes of a barnikle hanging upon old ships.’ 

Campion, in 1581, in his History of Irelavd, iii. 
(1633), p. 10, mentions harnacies, ‘ thousands of which 
are noted aloiig the shoa5‘es hanging by the beakes 
about the edges of putrified timber, which in processe 
taking lively lieate of the Sunne, become vrater-foules.’ 

John Gerardo, of London, Master in Chirurgerie, 
gives us in his Herhall, published in 1597, a lively 
picture of the tree, with birds issuing from its 
branches, swimming aAvay in the sea or falling dead 
on the land, and he adds the following description 
(p. 1391): 

There are found e in the north parts of Scotland, and the 
Hands adjacent, called Orchades, certaiiie trees, whereon doe 
growe certaine shell fishes, of a white colour tending to russet; 
wherein are conteined little living creatures ; which shels in 
time of inaturitie doe open, and out of them grow those little 
living foules, whom we call Barnakles, in the north of England 
Brant Cleese, and in Lancashire tree Geese ; but the other that 
do tall upon the land, perish and come to nothing: thus much 
b}" the writings of others, and also from the mouths of people of 
those parts, which may very w’ell accord with truth. 

But what our eies have scene, and hands have touched, we 
shall declare. There is a small Ilande in Lancashire called 
the Pile of Eon Id ers, wherein arc found the broken peeces of 
uhl and brused ships, some whereof have beene cast thither 
by shipwracke, and also the trunks or bodies with the branches 
of old and rotten trees, cast up there likewise : whereon is 
found a, certaine spume or froth, that in time breedeth unto 
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in forme like a laee of silke finely woven, as it were togetlier, 
of a wliitisli colour; one ende whereof is fastened unto the 
inside of the shell, even as the fish of Oisters and Muskles are ; 
the other ende is made fast unto the belly of a rude masse or 
liiinpe, which in time conimeth to the shape and forme of a 
Bird: when it is perfectly formed, the shel gapeth open, and 
the first thing that appeereth is the foresaid lace or string ; 
next come the legs of the Birde hanging out; and as it 
groweth greater, it openeth the shell by degrees, till at length 
it is all come foorth, and haiigeth only by the bill; in short 
space after it commeth to full maturitie, and falleth into the 
sea, where it gathereth feathers, and groweth to a fonle, bigger 
than a Mallard, and lesser than a Goose ; having blacke logs 
and bill or beake, and feathers blacke and white, spotted in 
such manner as is our Magge-Pie, called in some places a Pie- 
Annet, which the people of Lancashire call by no other name 
then a tree Goose ; wliich place aforesaide, and all those parts 
adjoining, do so much abound therewith, that one of the best 
is bought for three pence : for Uie truth lieerof if any doubt, may 
it please them to repaire unto me, amd I shall satisjie them by the 
test imonle of good iin tnesses. 

That this superstition was not confined to England, 
but believed in by the learned all over Europe, we 
learn from Sebastian Munster, in his CosmograpMa 
Universalis, 1550, dedicated to Charles V. He tells 
the same story, without omitting the picture; and 
though he mentions the sarcastic remark of jE-neas 
Sylvius, about miracles always flying away to more 
remote regions, he himself has no misgivings as to 
the truth of the bird-bearing toe, vouched for, as he 
remarks, by Saxo Grammatieus (died 1204). This is 
/what he wuites 

In Scotia inveniuntnr arbores, qum producunt fructum foliis 
congiomcratum : et is ciim opportuno tempore decidifc in sub- 
jectain aquam, reviviscit convertitiirque in avem vivam, quam 
vocant anserem arborenm. Crescit et hsec arbor in insula 
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Pomonia, qiia3 liaud procul abest a Scotia versus acquilonem. 
Veteres quoque Cosmograplii, pri^sertim Saxo Grammaticus men- 
tionem faciunt hujus arboris, ne putes esse fignientum a novis 
seriptoribus excogitatum.^ 

The next account of these extraordinary geese I 
shall take from Hector Boece (1465-1536), who in 
1527 wrote his history of Scotland in Latin, which 
soon after was translated into English. The history 
is preceded by a Cosmography and Description of 
Albion, and here we read, in the fourteenth chap- 
ter : " 

Of the nature of claik geis, and of the S 3 ’'iidry maner of thair 
procreation, And of the lie of Thule, eapitulo xiiii. 

Restis now to sj^eik of the geis generit of the see namit 
clakis. Sum men belevis that thir clakis growis on treis be 
the nebbis. Bot tbair opinioun is vane. And becaiis the 
nature and procreatioun of thir clakis is strange, we have 
maid na lytyll laubonre and deligence to serclie ye trenth and 
verite yairof, we have salit throw ye seis quhare thir clakis ar 
bred, and I fynd be gret experience, that the nature of the 
seis is inair relevant cans of their procreatioun than ony uthir 
thyng. And howheit thir geis ar bred niony syndry wayis, 
thay ar bred ay allanerly by nature of the seis. For all treis 
that ar cassin in the seis be proces of tyme apperis first worm- 
eetin, and in the small boris and hollis thairof gi'owis small 
v/ormis. First thay schaw their heid and feit, and last of 
all thay schaw thair plumis and wyngis. Finaly quhen thay 

^ Seb. Munster, p. 49. I have never been able to find the passage in 
Sa^o O-rammaiicus, Albertus Magnus also, in the middle of the 13th 
century, knew the story. He calls the creatures bath cites ^ which may 
be meant for harbiates \ me pp, 677, 681. 

® The hystory and Chroniclis of Scotland, with the Cosmography and 
dyscription thairof, compilit be the noble clerk maister Hector Boece 
channon of Aberdene. Translatit laitly in our vulgar and commoiin 
langage, he maister Jolme Bellenden Archedene of Murray, And Im- 
t prentit in Edinburgh, be me Thomas Davidson, prenter to the Kyngis 
nobyll grace’ (about 1540). 
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ar eiimyn to tlie just measure and quantite of geis> thay fie in 
the aire, as othir fowlis dois, as was notably provyn in the yeir 
of god ane thousand iiii hundred Isxxx in sicht of money 
pepyll besyde the castell of Petslego, ane gret tre was broclit 
be alluvion and flux of the see to land. This wonderfull tre 
was brocht to the lard of the ground, quhilk sone efter gart 
devyde it be ane saw. Apperit than ane multitude of wormis 
thrawing thayin self out of syndi’y hollis and boris of this tre. 
Sum of thayin war rude as thay war but new schapin. Sum 
had baith heid, feit, and wyngis, bot they had no fedderis. 
Sum of thayin war perfit schapin fowlis. At last the pepyll 
havand ylk day this tre in inair admiration, brocht it to the 
kirk of Sanct Androis besyde the town of Tyre, quhare it 
remains yet to our dayis. And within two yeris efter hapiiit 
sic ane lyk tre to cum in at the firth of Tay besyde Diinde 
wormeetin and hollit Ml of young geis in the samyn inane r. 
Siclike in the port of Leith beside Edinburgh within few yeris 
efter hapnit sic ane lyke cais. Ane soliip namit the Christofir 
(efter that scho had lyin iii yeri>s at ane ankir in ane of thir 
Ilis, wes brocht to leith. And becaus hir tyinmer (as apperit) 
failyeit, sho -was brokin down. Incontinent apperit (as afore) 
al the iiiwart partis of hir wormeetin, and all the hollis thairof 
full of geis, on the samyn maner as we have schawin. Attoure 
gif ony man wald allege be sane argument, that this Cliristofer 
was maid of fir treis, as grew allanerly in the Ilis, and that all 
the riitis and treis that growus in the said Ilis ar of that nature 
to he fyiialy be nature of the seis resol vit in geis, We preif the 
cuntre thairof be ane notable example schawin afore our ene. 
Maister Alexander Galloway person of Kynkell was with ws in 
thir Ilis, gevand his mynd with inaist ernist besynes to serche 
the verite of thir obscure and my sty dowdis. And be adventure 
liftit up ane see tangle hjuigand full of mussill scliellis fra the 
rute to the branchis. Sone efter he opnit ane of thir mnssyii 
scliellis, ])ot than he was mair astonist than afore. For he saw 
na fische in it bot ane perfit schapin foule smal ami gret ay 
effering to the quantite of the schell. This clerk knawin ws 
richt desims of sic uncouth thingis, come haistely with the 
said tangle, and opnit it to ws -with all circumstance afore re- 
hersit. Be thir and mony othir resonis and examplis wo can 
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not beleif tiiat tliir clakis ar producit be ony nature of treis or 
rutis tliairof, but allanerly by the nature of the Occeane see, 
quiiiik is the cans and production of mony -wonderful tliingis. 
And becaus the rude and ignorant pepyl saw oftymes the friitis 
that fel of the treis (cjuhilkis stude neir the see) eonvertit wdthin 
sehort tyine in geis, thai belevit that tliir geis grew apon the 
treis hingand be thair nebbis siclik as appillis and uthir frutis 
hingis be thair stallds, hot thair opinioun is nocht to be susteiiit. 
For als sone as thir appillis or frutis fallis of the tre in the see 
flude, thay grow first wormeetiu. And be sehort process of tynie 
ar alterat in geis. 

About 1400 MauD.deville, writing of the Bernakes, 
sajvS : * In cure countree -weren trees, that beren a fruyt, 
that becomes bridcles fleeynge/ 

In 1387 Tre visa [Higden lloll Series, i. 335) relates : 
‘ Thei'e beeth bernakes foules liche to wylde gees ; 
kynde biyngetli hem forth wonderliclie out of trees/ 

On an old Catalan Map (a.b. 1375), published in the 
Notices et Extraits dee Ma'nuscrits de la Bihliotheque 
da Roii voL xiv, by MM. Buchon and Tastii, there is 
the following note on Ireland : 

Encara mes, hi a arbres als quals au^els hi sent portats axi 
con a figani madura. {Bien plus, il y a des arbres qui portent 
des oiseaux comme d’autres arbres portent des figues m-Cires.) 

The editor adds : 

Fazio clegli Uberti; aniplificateur et tradueteur a la fois de 
Solinus, semble avoir seiwi de guide au redacteur des p>etites 
iegendes eciites sur I’Atlas Catalan, Fazio ecrivait son poenie 
II DHtamondo vers les annees 1355-1367. On lit (cap. xxiii, 
lib. iv): — 

Non diedi fe, ma fama e tra costoro 

Ch’arbor vi son di tanta maraviglia 

Che fanno ucceili, e questo e il frutto loro.^ 

^ Voyez encore Milnsier et de Belle- For eat, Coanioyo^ajiliie uni- 

rerselle, p. SOO, ed. de 1575, 
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The Jews also seem to have been interested in this 
question, which touched them by raising a doubt 
whether Barnacle geese should be killed as flesh or as 
fish. Mordechai (Riva, 1559, leaf 142 a) asks wdrether 
these birds are fruits, fish, or flesh, i.e. whether they 
must be killed in the Jewish way, as they would if 
they were flesh. He describes them as birds which 
grow on trees, and he says that Rabbi JeJmdah of 
Worms (died 1216) used to say that he had heard from 
his father, Rabbi Samuel of Speyer (about 1150), that 
Rabbi Jacob Thcvm of Ramerll (died 1171, the grand- 
son of the great Rabbi Rashi, about 1140) had decided 
that they must be killed as flesh. This would carry 
the legend back to the twelfth century ; and it is cer- 
tain, at all events, that Rabbi Isaak of Corbeil, in his 
‘ Sofer Mizwoth Katan ’ (1277) prohibited the eating 
of Barnacle geese altogether, because they were neither 
flesh nor fish.^ 

The tZohar ’ again, which is supposed to have been 
compiled, not to say forged, by its first editor, Moses 
hen Shem Tob de ieou, in the latter half of the 
thirteenth century, states that Rabbi Ava had seen 
trees whose branches became birds w^hich grew out of 
them. 

In the thirteenth century the legend seems widely 
spread all over Europe. Vincentins Bellovacensis 
(1190-1264), in his Speeiihim IJcdmxe xvii. 40 (not as 
usually quoted xvi. 40), states that Pope Innocent III, 
at the General Lateran Council, 1215, had to prohibit 
the eating of Barnacle geese during Lent. He writes ; 

^ See MonaUschrlftfllr GesaMcMe und Wissensckaft des J adeniliums, 
eel. Erankel. Graetz, ISGO, Eebruar. ; 
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Barlkdes sunt aves de ligno crescentes, quas viilgus bemesfan 
sive bernehas appellat. Fertur enini quod lignum de abiete 
marinis aquis incideiis quum successu temporis putrescere 
ceperit, liuniorem ex se crassum einittit : ex quo densato for- 
mantur parvse species avium ad magnitudinein alaudamm. 
Primumque sunt nuda. Deinde maturantes plmnescunt ac 
rostris ad lignum penclentes per mare fliiitant usque ad inaturi- 
tatem, donee se conimorantes abrunipant sicque crescant et 
roborentur usque ad debitam fonnam. Has multas et ipsi 
vidimus virosque fide dignos qui eas adliuc ]pendentes se vidisse 
testati siinfc. Anseribus minores sunt, colorem habent cinereum 
ae nigrum ; pedes ut anates, sed nigros. De bis auteni Jacobus 
Acboiiensis episcopus in Orientali Historia loquens dicit quod 
arbores sunt super ripas maris, de quibus bin procreantur, rostris 
infixis arboribus depeiidentes. Tempore vero inaturitatis ex 
arboribus decidunt, ac per increnienta perficientes sicut aves 
ceterse volare ineipiunt. Verumfcamen nisi decidentes cito 
aquam invenerint, vivere non possunt, quum in aquis est nutri- 
mentum earum et vita. Notandum autem quod non in ramorum 
sumniitatibus, sed in arboruui corticibus ac stipifcibus i^endent. 
Crescunt autem arboris huniore et roris infusione, donee babentes 
plumas ac robur vitse corticibus abruTupnntur. De bis itaque 
certiim est quod in orbe nostro circa Grermaniam nee per coitum 
gignunt nec generantur. Sed nec earum coitum apud nos ullus 
bominum vidit. Unde et carnibus earum in XL nonnulli etiam 
Cbristiani in nostra estate in locis ubi avium bujusmodi copia 
est uti solebant. Sed Innocentius papa tertius in Lateranensi 
Concilio generali boc ultra fieri vetuit. Hie volucres berbis et 
graminibus (ut anseres), vivunt, potum vero difterre sicca come- 
dentes nullatenus possunt. 

The Jacobus Aehonensis^ episcopus, -wliom Vincen- 
tius quotes, is Jacob de Vitriaco (died in 1244). In his 
‘Historia Orientalis,’ cap. 91, he gives the following 
account : 


. , In quibusdam partibus Flandriee aves ex arboribus procreantur 
i ;; . rostris arboribus infixis dependentes ; postquam auteni teinpus 
5 5 maturitatis advenerit, ex ramis statim decidunt, et sicut aliie 
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volucres volare incipiunt. Carnis autem earum in quadragesima 
manducant, nec aliqiia admiratione ducuntur qui talia.videre 
frequenter consueverunt. 

The chief authority, however, of Vincentius Bello- 
vacensis is Thomas Cantion 2 mitensis, the famous author 
of the Bonmn Universale de Apihiis, He was like- 
wise the author of the Liber de Natiird Berwrn, which 
has never been published, though it was one of the 
principal storehouses for those who wrote on natural 
history during the Middle Ages. Pie was a pupil of 
Alhertus Magnus. His book, De Naturd Reruni, was 
written about 1230-1244 ; he says himself that he 
spent nearljT- fifteen years over it. In a German 
translation of his work by Konrad von Meggenberg 
(ed. Pfeiffer, Stuttgart, 1861), we find the following 
short account of our bird, there called the Bacliat : — 

Bachaclw liaizt ain bacliad und liaizt etswa ain wek. das ist 
ain vogel der wehst von iiolz, und das holz hat vil iist an iin, 
dar auz die vogel wachsent, alsd daz ir zemel vil an dem pauin 
iiangt, die vogel sint klainer, wan die gens und hahent ftisz 
sam die anten, sie sint Eiber swarz an der varb reht sam 
aschenvar, si hangent an den paunien init den sniibeln und 
hangent an den rinden und an den stammen der paum, si 
valient pei zeit in daz iner und wachsent auf dem mer, unz si 
beginnent ze fliegen. etlaich laut azen die vogel, aber Inno- 
centius der vierd pabist des namen verpot die selben vogel in 
einem concili ze Lateran. 

In the beginning of the thirteenth century, and 
before the Lateran Council, Gervasius of Tilbury 
mentions the same story with greater detail, and 
localises it in England. In his Otia Im^Jerialia 
(written about 1211) he says (iii. 123) : 

De avibus ex arboribus nascentibus, cum secundum insitaru 
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primam creationis iiaturam ex primis geiierantibiis animaiia 
prodeant per generationem et corniplionem, novum et inaii- 
ditum est apucl oinnes peraeqiie nationes cjnod in quadani 
inajoiifcs Biitannise parte quotidianum est. ijcce eiiiin in ar- 
cbiepiseopatii Cantuariensi, comitatii Cantise, ad coiifinium ab- 
batue de Paverliesbam in littore maris arbuscuij© nascimtur 
ad quantitatem salicum. Ex istis nodi piillulant velut futiira) 
germinationig pronimtii, cumque secundum teinpora creationis 
excreverint, formantur in aviculas, qu£e post dies iiatursn dates 
lostro dependent, et vivificata}, facta leni alarum succussatione 
quasi piierperio consuminato, in mare decidiint, et quaiidoque 
marinis fluctibus expositaj, liumanis contactibus subtraliuntur. 
Aves istse ad quantitatem modicorum anseruin crescunt, pennis 
variis et auciiiis intermixt£e. Quadragesimali tempore assatte 
comeduutur, considerata potius ad hoc nativa processione, quam 
carnis sapid itate. Aveni vulgus bayiietam nominat. 

Nay, even as far back as the twelfth century we 
finclj in the time of Heniy II. ^1154— 89j, the same 
story, and even then so firmly established that 
G'lTctld.^is G(iifYbbv6i!iS'is found it necessary to protest 
against the custom then prevailing of eating these 
Barnacle geese during Lent, because they were not 
birds but fishes. This is what Giraldus says in his 
Topographia liihemm : ^ 

J Silvester Giraldus Cambrensis, Toj^ograpUa miernirn, in Anqlka, 
JSormanmea, Bthernica, Camhrica, a veierlhm t^erwta. Frarikofurti 
1603, p. 706 (under Henry II., 1151<-80). 

Bunt et aves hie multae quse BernactB vocantur : quas mirum in 
modum contra naturani natura producit: Aucis quiclem paiustribus 
similes, sed minores. Ex lignis namque abiegnis per a?quora devolutis, 
primo quasi gumini nascuntun ' Dehinc taniquam ab alga ligno co- 
Ijserente conchylibus testis ad liberiorem formationem iiiclusfe, per rostra 
dependent; et sic quousque processu temporis finnam plumarum ves- 
tituram indutas vel in aquas decidunt, vel in aeris libertatem volatu se 
transferunt, ex succo ligneo marinoque occulta minis admiraiidaquc 
semimi ratione alimenta simul incrementaque suscipiunt. Yidi iiiulto- 
ties oculis meis plus quainmille minufca hujusmodi avium corpuscula, in 
httore maris ab uno ligno dependents testis inolusa et jam formata. 

‘i , ’ 
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There a, re in this place many birds which are called Beniacw : 
against nature, nature produces them in a most extraordinary 
way. They are like marsh-geese, but somewhat smaller. They 
are produced from fir timber tossed along the sea, and are at 
first like gum. Afterwards they hang down by their beaks as 
if from a seaweed attached to the timber, surrounded by shells, 
in order to grow more freel}'-. Having thus, in process of time, 
been clothed with a strong coat of feathers, they either fall into 
the -water or fly freely away into the air. They derive their 
food and growth from the sap of the wood or the sea, by a 
secret and most wonderful process of alimentation. I have 
frequently, with my own eyes, seen more than a thousand of 
these small bodies of birds, hanging down on the sea-shore 
from one piece of timber, enclosed in shells, and already 
formed. They do not breed and lay eggs, like other birds ; 
nor do they ever hatch any eggs ; nor do they seem to build 
nests in any corner of the earth. Hence bishops and clergymen 
in some parts of Ireland do not scruple to dine of these birds at 
the time of fasting, because they are not flesh, nor born of flesh. 
But these are thus drawui into sin ; for if a man during Lent 
had dined of a leg of Adam, our first parent, who was not born 
of flesh, surely 'we should not consider him innocent of having 
eaten what is flesh. 

follows more to the , same effect, wliich we 
may safely leave out. What is important is this^ 
that in the twelfth century the belief in the mira- 
culous transformation of the Barnacle shell into the 
Barnacle goose was as firmly established as in the 
seventeenth century ; and that, on that belief, another 

Non ex liariim coitu (ufc in avibus assolet) ova gigmmfcur, non avis in 
carum procreatioiie niiqnam ovis ineubafc : in nullis terrarum angulis 
vel libiiini vacare vel nidificare videntur. Unde et in quibusdam Hi- 
berniie partibus, avibus istis tamquam non carneis quia de came nou 
natis, cpiscupi efc viri religiosi jejuniorum tempore sine delictu vesci 
Solent. Sed hi quidein scrupulose moventur ad delictum. Si quis enim 
ex primi parentis camel quidem, licet de came non nati, femore come- 
dieset, cum a carniimi esu non iinmimem arbitrarer.’ 
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belief had grown np, namely, that Barnacle geese 
might safely be eaten during Lent. I am informed 
that in Brittany Barnacles are still allowed to be 
eaten on Fridays, and that the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Ferns may give permission to people out of his 
diocese to eat these birds at his table. 

How long before Giraldus the fable existed it is 
difficult to telL I find, however, that a cardinal of the 
eleventh century, Petrus Damiamis. refers to a similar 
story ill one of his letters. Speaking, as it would seem 
of India, or of an island near India, he says : 

Uncle et terra ilia occiduis partibus hanc consecuta est digni- 
tatem ut ex ai’horum ramis volncres prodeant, et ad pomorum 
similitudinem animati atque pennati fructiis erumpant? Si cut 
enim referunt, qui se vidisse testantur, paiilatim iiicidit pen- 
dulum quid ex ramo suspendi, deinde in iinagineni voliicris, 
gpeeiemque formari : postremo quantulumcumque plumescens, 
hiatu rostri sese ab arbore dividit, sicque novus aeris liabitator 
ante psene discit volare qiiani vivere, Enimvero qiiis tot virtutis 
divinse magnalia qu® contra cominunem naturain ordinem fiunt, 
enumerare sufficiat,^ 

This passage is supposed to rest on the authority 
of Eustathius, in his Commentary on the Hex- 
ameron^ published by Leo Alsatius in 1629. But 
that Commentary is now admitted not to be tbe work 
of Eustathius, nor does it seem to contain the passage 
quoted by Petrus Damianus, 

It must not be supposed that, during the five 
centuries through which we have traced this legend, 
it was never contradicted. It was contradicted by 
Albertus Magnus (died 1280), who declares that he 
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saw these birds lay eggs and hatch them.^ It was 
contradicted by Eoger Bacon (died 1294). iEneas 
Sylvius^ (aftei'wards Pope Pius IL, 1458-64), when 
on a visit to King James (1393-1437 ; reigned 1424- 
37), inquired after the tree, and he complains that 
miracles -will always flee farther and farther; for 
when he came to Scotland to see the tree, he was 
told that it grew farther north in the Orchades. 

In 1599, Dutch sailors, who had visited Greenland, 
gave a full description of how they found there the 
eggs of the real Barnacle geese (which they in Dutch 
called rotganseii) ; how they saw them hatcbing, and 
heard them cry rot^ rot, rot ; how they killed one of 
them with a stone, and ate it, together with sixty eggsr' 

‘ ^ j3arbates mentiendo quklam dicunt aves : qnas viilgiis bonngas 
(baunigaiis ?) vocat : eo quod ex arboribus nasci diciuitur a qnibns 
stipite et ramis dependent : et succo qui inter corticem est niitritte : 
dicunt etiam aliqnaiido ex putridis ligais lieec aniinaiia in inari generari : 
et praecipiie ex abietnm putredine, asserentes quod nemo unquam vidit 
lias aveB coire vel ovare : et hoc omnino absurdum est : quia ego et multi 
rnecum de sociis vidimus eas et ooire et ovare et pulios nutrire siciit in 
anteliabitis diximus ; iiinc avis caput babet quasi pavonis. Pedes autem 
nigros ut cygnus : et sunt membrana conjuncti digiti ad natandiim : et 
sunt in dorse cinereje nigredinis : et in ventre subalbicl(e, aliquantuni 
minores anseribus .’ — lOe A^iimalibtts, lib. xxiii. p. 186. 

^ ^ Scribit tamen Eneas vSylvius de bac arbore in bunc moduni : 
‘‘ Audiveramus nos olim arborem esse in Scotia, quse supra ripam flu- 
minis enata frnctus produceretj anetarum formam babentes, et eos qiii- 
dem cam maturitati proximi essent sponte sua decidere, alios in terrain, 
alios in aquam, et in terram dejectos putreseere, in aquam vero demersos, 
niox atiimatoB enatare sub aquis et in aerem plumis pennisque evolare. 
Le (|ua re cum avidius investigaremus dum essemus in Scotia apiid 
Jacobiim regem, bominem quadratum et muita pinguedine gravem, 
didicimus miraciila semper remotius fugere, famosamque arborem non- 
in Scotia sed apud Orchades insulas inveniii.” ’ — Seb. Munster, Cos?no- 
fjraphia, p. 40. 

“ Trois Navigations faites par les INollandais au Septeuirion, par 
Gerard de Vora. Paris, 1599, p. 112. 
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Nevertheless, the old legend appeared again and 
again, and the birds continued to bo eaten by the 
priests during Lent, without any qualms of con- 
science. Akh'ovmidus, in his Ornlthologia, 1603 
(lib. xix.), tells us of an Irish priest, of the name of 
Octavianus, who assured him with an oath on the 
Gospel that he had seen the birds in their rude state 
and handled them. And AMromndus himself, after- 
weighing all the evidence for and against the mira- 
culous origin of the Barnacle goose, arrived at the 
conclusion that it is better to err with the majority 
than to argue against so many eminent writers.^ In 
1629 a Count Maier published at Frankfort a book 
Be Volucri Arhorea (On the Tree-bird), in which he 
explains the whole process of its birth, and indulges 

in some most absurd, not to say blasphemous speeu- 
lations.2 

But how did this extraordinary story arise ? Why 
should anybody ever have conceived the idea that a 
bird was produced from a shell; and this particular 
bird, the Barnacle goose, from this particular shell, 
he Barnacle shell ? If the story was once started, 
i there are many things that would keep it alive ; and 
, its vitality has certainly been extraordinary. There 
features about this Barnacle shell which 

' • errare qaam tot soriptoribns elari,- 

simis oblatrare quibus pn«ter id quod de ephemero diLm est Let 
; e.t ab Arietotele proditum. geaue scilicet testatum J^ddlm 

■ navi^is putrewente faece spumosa adnaaci.’ (P. 178, line 47.)^ 

e ourth chapter 1ms the following heading : « Quod finis pronrius 
et r.' ?~ionis sit at referut duplicfsua Ltu^ vegS.' 

' ut iUe, exi’stit™*””'^*”™ bommem, qui quoque sine patre et matre, 
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to a careless observer might look like the first 
rudiments of a bird. The feet in particular, with 
■which these animals catch their food and convey it 
into the shell, are decidedly like very delicate feathers. 
The fact, again, that this fable of the shell-geese 
oflered an excuse for eating these birds during Lent 
would, no doubt, form a strong support of the common 
belief, and invest it, to a certain extent, with a sacred 
character. In Bombay, where, with some classes of 
people, fish is considered a prohibited article of food, 

Fig. 29. 


the priests call it sea-vegetable, under which name 
it is allowed to be eaten. No one would suspect 
Linnoeus of having shared the vulgar error ; ■ never- 
theless, he retained the name of anatifera^ or duck- 
bearing, as given to the shell, and that of Bernicia^ as 
given to the goose. 

I believe it was language which first suggested, or 
at all events strongly supported, this myth after it 
had once been started. We saw that the shells were 
regularly and properly called hernaculce. We also 
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saw that the Barnacle geese were caught in Ireland. 
It was against the Irish bishops that Giraklus Cam- 
brensis wrote, blaming them for their presumption 
in eating these birds during Lent; and we learn 
from later sources that the discovery made by the 
Irish priests was readily adopted in France. Now 
Ireland is called Hihernia ; and I believe these birds 
were originally called HiberniccB^ or liilernwidcB. The 
first syllable was dropt, as not having the accent, 
just as it was dropt in the Italian verno^ winter, 
instead of iverno^ This dropping of the first syllable 
is by no means unusual in Latin words w^hich, through 
the vulgar Latin of the monks, found their way into 
the modern Romance dialects;^ and we actually find 
in the medieeval Latin dictionaries the word hyberna- 
gium in the truncated form of hernagium? The birds, 
therefore, being called Hibernimlce, then Bernicula^, 
were synonymous with the shells, equally called 
Bernac‘uke\ and as their names seemed one, so the 
creatures were supposed to be one. Everything after- 
wards seemed to conspire to confirm the first mistake, 
and to invest what was originally a good Irish cwnanl 
with all the dignity of scientific, and the solemnity of 
theological truth. 

; It .should be mentioned, however, that there is 

^ Of. Diez, Bom. €fr. p. 162: rondine 

I’eseovo ~ episcopus, 
ehiesa — ecciesia. 

^ Cf. Du Cange : * Bernagium,proHybernagium, ni fall or, raiscellum 
friimentum.’ See also iernagmm, and panis iernagii. It. bemna, Fr. 
berniCf a coar.se stuff for cloaks ; also a cloak made of it> a rug ; 
from Hibernia, where it was manufactured; Donkin, Romance Die- 
iionart/f s. v. 
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another derivation of the name Bernacula^ -which 
was suggested to Gesner by one of his correspondents. 

Joaames Cains (lie says) writes to me in a letter: ‘I believe 
that the bird which we call Anser brendinus, others Bermclus^ 
ought to be called Bernclacus ; for the old Britons and the 
modern Scots. called, and call, the wild goose Clahe. Hence 
they still retain the name which is corrupted with us, Lake or 
-Fejilake^ i. e. lake-goose, instead of FencJdalce ; for our people 
frequently change letters, and say hern for bren' {Ilisforia 
Anlmcdrum, lib. iii. |). 110.) 

His idea, therefore, was, that the name was derived 
from Scotch ; that in Scotch the bird was called Bren- 
clahe ; that this was pronounced Bernclahe^ and then 
Latinised into herndaciis. There is, however, this one 
fatal objection to this etymology, that among the very 
numerous varieties of the name Bernicula^ not one 

^ The name even in Latin varies. In ornithological works the fol- 
lowing names occur, all intended for the same bird, though I do not wish 
to vouch for their correctness or authenticity : 

English : Bernacle, Scotch goose, Tree Geese, Brant Geese. Scotch : 
Clakis or claiks, clak-guse, claik-gees, Barnacle. Orcadts : Bodgans, 
Butch : Katgans. German : Baumgans. Banish : Ray-gaas, Rad- 
gaas. Worioegian : Raatne-gans, goul, gagl. Icelandic : Helsingen. 
French: Bernache, Cane k collier. Nonnette, Religieuse ; Macque- 
rolle, (?) Macreuse. (?) Latin : Bernicula, Bernacula, Bernacla, Ber- 
nicla, Eernecla, Bernecela (Fred. II. Imp., de Arte Bernaca, 

Bernicha, Bernecha, Berneca, Bernichia, Branta (ab atro colore anser 
sooticus), Bernesta, Barneta (Gervasius Tilb.), Barnaces (Brompton, 
p. 1072), Barliata (Isidorus), Barbata (Albertus Magnus). Barbata 
(or Bai bates) may be misread for Barliata or Bachadse. 

Cf. Du Cange, s. v. Menage^ s. v. Bernache. Diefenbach, Glossarinm 
Baft liO-Germani cum : ‘ Galli has SbYes Macquerolles ei, Maccemes appel- 
lant, et tempore Quadragesimali ex Normannia Parisios deferunt. Sed 
revera deprehensum est a Batavis, anseres hosce ova parere,’ &c. 
(Willoughby). 

Another name is given by Scaliger. tlulius Csesar Scaliger, ad Arhi, 
de Blantis, lib. i. : — ‘ Anates (inquit, melius dixisset Anseres) Oceani, 
quas Armorici partim CrahranSj partim Bernachias vocant. Ete creantur 
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comes at all near to Bernclctcns, Otherwise clake or 
daik certainly means goose; and the Barnacle goose, 
in particular, is so calledd As to bran, it means in 
compounds dark, such as the A. S. hmmvyrt, black- 
berry, different from brimeu'yrt, brownwort, water 
betony; and Jamieson gives ns as Scotch branded, 
hranidt, adj., having a reddish-brown colour, as if 
singed by fire; a branded cow being one almost 
entirely brown. A brant-fox is a fox with black feet. 
Bmnta, we saw, was a name given to the Barnacle 
goose; and it was said to be given to it on account of 
its dark colour, 

St, Cliristoplier. 

How easily in cases like this a legend grows up to 
remove any difficulty that might be felt at names no 
longer understood, can be proved by many a mediaeval 
legend, both sacred and profane. 

You know the story of St. Christopher. The Le- 
genda Aurea^ says of him that he was a Canaanito, 
very tall and fearful to look at. 

Ho would not serve anybody wlio had himself a master ; and 
when he heard that his lord was afraid of the devil, he left him 
; . and became bimself the servant of the devil. One day, however, 
^ j , when passing a Cross, he observed that his new master was 
> afraid of the Cross, and learning that there was one more 
; powerful than the devil, he left him to enter the service of 
Christ. He was instructed by an old hermit, but being unable 
; ; to fast or to pray, he was told to serve Christ by carrying 

i ex pntredinenaufragiorum, pendentqiie rostro a ma trice, quoad absoluta^ 

> decidant in aubjeefcas aquas, unde sibi statim victum queer tint : Yxsendo 
’ ^ interea spectaculo pensile?, motitantesque turn pedes, turn alas.’ 

' ^ ^ Brompton, Chronicle of Ireland, col. 1072, ap. Jun. 

■ \ Zegenda Aurea, cap, 100. 
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travellers across a deep river.^ This he did, until one day he 
was called three times, and the third time he saw a child that 
wished to he carried across the river. He took him on his 
shoulders, hut his weight was such that he could hardly reach 
the opposite shore.' Wlien ho had reached it, the Child said to 
him ho had carried Christ Himself on his shoulders, in in*oof 
whereof the stick which he had used for many years, when 
planted in the earth, grew into a tree. 

Many more miracles are said to have happened to 
him afterwards, till at last he siitFered the death of a 
martyr. 

It is clear, and it is not denied even by Roman 
Catholic writers, that the whole, legend of St. Chris- 
topher sprang from his name, which means ‘he who 
bears Christ.’ That name was intended in a spiritual 
sense, just as St. Ignatius took the name of Theo 
phoruSy^ ‘he who bears God,’ namely, in his heart. 
But, as in the case of St. Ignatius, the people who 
martyred him, when tearing out his heart, are said to 
have found it miraculously inscribed with the name 
of God, so the name of C}iribtop>horus led to the legend 
just quoted. Whether there was a real Christophorus 
who suffered martyrdom under Decius, in Lycia, 

^ According to a late Latin hymn, it was the Red Sea through which 
Christopher carried the travellei-s, 

^0 sancte Cliristophore, • 

Qui portasti Jesiim Christum, 

Per mare riibnim, 

ISTec franxisti cruruni, 

Et hoc est non inimm, 

Quia fuisti magnum viruml’ 

® * The accent placed on the pennltima of B^ocpvpoSy as the word is 
written in the saint’s acts, dtootes it of an active signification, one that 
carrieth God ; but of tlie passive, carried of God, if placed on the ante- 
ponultima/— Alban Butler, Lives of the Saini<j vol. ii. p. 1. 
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250 ik.B .5 we cannot tell; but even Alban Butler, in 
bis Lives of the Saints admits that Hliere seem to 
be no other grounds than his name for the vulgar 
notion of his great stature, the origin of which seems 
to have been merely allegorical, as Baronins observes, 
and as Vida has expressed in an epigram on this 
saint : 

Christ opliore, infixum quod eiim usque it corde gerebas, 

Pictores Christum dant tibi ferri hiimeris.'^ 

‘The enormous statues of St. Christopher, still to 
be seen in many Gothic cathedrals, expressed his 
allegorical wading through the sea of tribulations, 
by which the faithful meant to signify the many 
sufferings through which he arrived at eternal life.’ 
Before he was called Christophorus his name was 
Eeprobus ; so says the Legenda A-wrea, Others, im- 
proving on the legend, represent his original name 
to have been Offerusi^ the second part of Christoferus, 
thus showing a complete misunderstanding of the 
original name. 

St. Ursula. 

Another legend, which is supposed to owe its origin 
to a similar misunderstanding, is that of Ursula and 
the 11,000 Virgins, whose bones are shown to the 
present day in one of the churches of Cologne. This 
extravagant number of martyred virgins, which is not 
specified in the earlier legends, is said to have arisen 
from the name of one of the companions of Ursula 


^ Vida, Hymn. 26, t, ii.- p. 150. 

^ Maury, L^gendes pieuseSf p. 53. 
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being Unclecimellct^ — an explanation very plausible, 
though I must confess that I have not been able to 
find any authority^ for the name Undecimella. 

Bonaventiira. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that these 
and other legends were invented and spread inten- 
tionally. They were the natural productions of the 
intellectual soil of Europe, where the seeds of Chris- 
tianity had been sown before the wild weeds of the 
ancient heathen mythology were rooted up and burnt. 
They are no more artificial, no more the work of in- 
dividuals, than the ancient fables of Greece, Rome, 
or India ; nay, we know that the Church, which has 
sometimes been accused of fostering these supersti- 
tions, endeavoured from time to time to check their 
rapid growth, but in vain. What happened at that 
time was what will always happen when the great 
masses are taught to speak the language before they 
have learnt to think the thoughts of their rulers, 
teachers, apostles, or missionaries. What in the mind 
of the teacher is spiritual and true becomes in the 
mouth of the pupil material and frequently false. 
Yet, even in their corrupt form, the words of the 
teachers retain their sacred character ; they soon form 
an integral part of that foundation on which the 

^ ^ L’Hiiitoire de saiiite TJrsule et des onze inille viergefi doit son 
origine h Texpression des 'vieiix calendriers, Ursula et Undecimella, W. 
MM., c’est-a-dire sainte Ursule et sainte Undecimelle, vierges et mai'' 
tyres.' — Maury, p. 214. 

^ J acobus a Voragine, Ler/euda Aurea^ cap. 158. G-alfredus Monume- 
tensisjlib. v. cap. 0“10. St. U mila und ihre GeselUcliuft. Eine kritiscli- 
liistori.sclie jMoiiograpliie, von Johann Hubert Kessel. Kbln, 1863. 
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religious life of a *whole nation is built up, and the 
very teachers tremble lest in trying to place each 
stone in its right position, they might shake the struc- 
ture which it took centuries to build up. St. Thomas 
(died 1274) asked llonaventura (died 1271) -whence 
he received the force and unction which he displayed 
in all his works. Bonaventura pointed to a crucifix 
hanging on the wall of his cell. ‘ It is that image/ he 
said, ‘ which dictates all my words to me.’ What can 
be more simploj more true, more intelligible ? But the 
saying of Bonaventura was repeated, the people took 
it literally, and, in spite of all remonstrances, they in- 
sisted that Bonaventura possessed a talking crucifix. 
A profane miracle took the place of a sacred truth : 
nay, those who could understand the truth, and felt 
bound to protest against the vulgar error, were con- 
/. demned by the loud-voiced multitude as unbelievers. 

Pictures frequently added a new sanction to these 
popular superstitions. Zurbaran painted a saint (Pierre 
Nolasque) before a speaking crucifix. Whether the 
artist meant it literally or »symbolically, we do not 
know. But the cro-wds took it in the most literal 
sense, and- who was the bold preacher who wmuld tell 
. ; his congregation the plain, though, no doubt, the 
’ ^ anore profound, meaning of the miraculous picture 
/ which they had once learnt to worship? 

Symbols misuiiclerstood. 

' ■ . , ) It was a common practice of early artists to repre- 
? ! sent martyrs that had been executed by the sword, as 
carrying their heads in their handsd The people who 

^ Maury, p. 20/ . 
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saw the sculptures could read them in one sense only, 
and they firmly believed that certain martyrs mira- 
culously carried their heads in their hands after they 
had been beheaded.^ Several saints were represented 
with a dove either at their side or near their ear. 
The artist intended no more than to show that these 
men had been blest with the gifts of the Holy Ghost; 
but the people who saw the images firmly believed 
that the Holy Ghost had appeared to their saint in 
the form of a dove.^ Again, nothing was more usual 
for an artist than to represent sin and idolatry under 
the form of a serpent or a dragon. A man who 
had fought bravely against the temptations of the 
world, a pagan king who had become a convert 
to Christianity,'^ was naturally represented as a 
St. George fighting hvith the dragon, and slaying it. 
A missionary who had successfully preached the 
Gospel and driven out the venomous brood of heresy 
or idolatry, became at once a St. Patrick, driving 
away every poisonous creature from the Hibernian 
island.^ 

Now it should be observed how in all these cases 
the original conception of the -word or the picture is 
far higher, far more reverential, far more truly religious 
than the miraculous petrification which excites the 

^ Maury, Lcgendes piease^^ p. 2S7 : ‘ Cette Mgende se trouve dans les 
vies de saint Denis, de saint Ovide, de saint Firmin d’ Amiens, de saint 
Maurice, de saint Nicaise de Ueims, de saint Soulange de Bourges, de 
saint Juste d’Auxerre, de saint Lucahi, de sainte Esperie, de saint 
Didier de Laiigres, et d’lme foule d’autres/ 

“ Maury, p. 182 : ^ Et prime similis volucri mox vera volucris.’ 

■■ M^aury, p. 1-35. Eusebius, de Vitd Consi,, ed, Heinicber, Lipsise, 
1830, p. 150. 

^ ikaury, p. 141. 
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superstitious interest of the people at large. If Con- 
stantine or Clovis, at .the most critical moments of 
their lives, felt that the victory came from the hands 
of the Only True God, the God revealed by Christ, 
and preached in the cities of the whole Roman Empire 
by the despised disciples of a crucified Lord, surely 
this shows the power of Christianity in a far more 
majestic light than when we are told that these royal 
converts saw, or imagined they saw, a flag with a 
Cross, or with the inscription, ^ In hoc signo vinces' ^ 

If Eonaventura felt the presence of Christ in his 
lonely cell, if the heart of Ignatius was instinct with 
the spirit of God, we can understand what is meant, 
we can sympathise, we can admire, we can love. But 
if we are told that the one merely possessed a talk- 
ing crucifix, and that the heart of the other was 
inscribed with the four Greek letters, 0EO21, what is 
that to us ? 

Those old pictures and carved images of saints 
fighting with dragons, of martyrs willing to lay down 
their lives for the truth, of inspired writers listening 
intently to the voice of God, lose all their meaning 
and beauty if we are told that they were only men 
of bodily strength who chanced to kill a gorilla-like 
t monster, or beings quite different from ourselves, who 
did not die, even though their heads had been severed 
from them trunks, or old men carrying doves on each 
shoulder. Those doves whispering into the ears of 

^ Similar stories are told of Alfonso, the first King of Portugal, who 
is said to have seen a brilliant cross before the battle of Ourique, in 
A139, and of Waldemar II., of Denmark, The red cross of Denmark, 
the Danebrog, dates from Waldemar’s victory over the Estonians in 
,1219. See Dahlmann, Geschichte von Ddnnemarhj voL i. p. 368. 
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the prophets of old were meant for the Spirit of God 
descending like a dove and lighting upon them ; and 
the pious sculptors of old would have been horrified 
at the idea that these birds could ever be mistaken 
for real animals in a bodily shape, dictating to the 
prophets the words they should write down. 

Everything is true, natural, significant, if we enter 
with a reverent spirit into the meaning of ancient 
art and ancient language. Everything becomes false, 
miraculous, and unmeaning, if we interpret the deep 
and mighty words of the seers of old in the shallow 
and feeble sense of modern chroniclers. 

Theomenia. 

There is a curious instance of mistaken interpreta- 
tion which happened long before the days of Galileo. 
Earthquakes in later Greek were called TlLeomeniai, 
which literally means the Anger of God. The ex- 
pression was probably suggested by the language 
of the Bible, where we meet with passages such as 
(Psalm civ. 32), ‘He looketh on the earth, and it 
trembleth ; he toucheth the hills, and they smoke.' 
It was in itself a most appropriate term, but it very 
soon lost its etymological significancy, and became 
the conventional and current name for earthquake. 
Nevertheless it kept up in people’s mind the idea 
that earthquakes were more immediately produced 
by the wuixth of God, and differed in this way from 
thunderstorms, or famine, or pestilence. Here was 
the source of mischief. The name of Theommia^ 
whicli was quite true in its original conception, 
became falsified by an inadequate interpretation.. 

Ti. Y y 
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And what happened? People who, like Photius, 
ventured to assign natural causes that produced 
earthquakes, were cried down by a thoughtless mul- 
titude as unbelievers and heretics^ 

What wild mythology may spring up even in 
modern languages, may be seen from the following 
passages, occurring in a letter in which a well-known 
clergyman protests against the judgment of the 
Privy Council as binding on the Church. 

What right (he says) has the spouse of Christ (the Church) 
to ally herself with the powers of the world ? Surely, to do 
so is to commit that terrible spiritual adultery against which 
her Lord has so often warned her. ... A Christian state is 
the child of the Church. It is of the Church, in such a state, 
that each individual is ‘begotten again of God in Christ Jesus C 
it is by her that each is fed ; by her prayer and blessing that 
all state acts seek for help from God ; by her anointing that 
tb.6 ^vereign is set apart for the high functions of government. 
Can we, then, defend adultery between a mother and her son ? 
Such I believe to be, and always to have been, the nature of 
union between church and state. 

By the side of such language the myth of CEdipus 
ceases to be terrible. 


^ Oeof^via, ira divina [Eustath. p. 891, *21] : rrjp e^ofxr^vlav Aidsk4yH 
(Stephani Thesaurus, Didot), 

Tisetzes, Bistoriarum mriarim Chilmdes. ed. Kiesseling, Lipsice, 
1S26, V..727 (cf. Grote, vol. i. p. 539) 

hv ijvy.<popa KaTiXa^i tt6\iv OeofiTjuicf, ovv eire XotpL^Sj ure 

&al $Xdl3os dXXo. 

Theophanes Coutiu. (p. 673), (Symeon Magister, Be Mioliaele ef 
Theodora) 

4v fiia vvttTl (Tvv€0r) yeui<r$ai (Tuafidi [xeydXoc ml avrhs 6 ^ctrio? dvaJSds 
iTtl rov dit$mvos dyfii]yop7j(rai^ on ot truffpLol ovk he irX’^eovs dp^ap-^ 
rtwv dXX^ l/f TrXrjaixov^s vdarof yivovrm. Joannes Malalas (Bonnsa, 
3 831), p. 249 I TTfi GvTTjs TToActwy XyepOhoTis vTrd kvai'rtcDy^ 

^cra^r<yy Zk ml Oeofiypias yivo/xevrjs ml Ziael>6p(uv aHerfiSiV ml epLvpnauajp. 
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Abstract VTords. 

We have lastly to consider one class of -words 
which exercise a most powerful influence on the 
mind. They rule the mind instead of being ruled 
by it, and they give rise to a kind of mythology, the 
effects of which are most widely extended, even at 
the present day. I pointed out before, how, besides 
such abstract names as virtue^ fortune^ felicity^ peace^ 
and ^c’ar, there are others of a slightly different 
character, which equally lend themselves to mytho- 
logical personification. A name like the Latin virtus 
was originally intended to express a quality, man- 
liness, the quality of a man, or rather every good 
quality peculiar to man. As long as this noun was 
used merely as a noun of quality, as an adjective 
changed into a substantive, no mischief could arise. 

Abstract nouns were originally collective nouns, 
and the transition is very easy from a plural, such as 
‘ the clercs ’ (clerici), to a collective or abstract noun, 
such as Hhe clex'gy’ (clericatus). Humanitas meant 
originally 'all men,^ 'mankind’; but hind, literally 
genus, came, like genus, to express what constitutes 
kind, the qualities which all members of a kind share 
in common, and by which one particular kind or kin 
is distinguished from all other kinds or kins. 

But when the mind, led away by the outward 
semblance of the word virtus, conceived what was 
intended merely as a collective predicate, as a per- 
sonal subjective essence, then the mischief was done. 
An adjective had become a substantive, a predicate 
had been turned into a subject ; and as there could 
Yy 2 
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not be any real and natural basis on which, this 
spurious being could rest, it was placed, almost in- 
voluntarily, on the same pedestal on which the 
statues of the so-called divine powers had been 
erected; — it was spoken of as a supernatural or a 
divine being'. ViHus, manliness, instead of being 
possessed by man, was herself spoken of as possess- 
ing, as ruling, as inciting man. She became a power, 
a divine power, and she soon received temples, altars, 
and sacrifices, like other more ancient gods. Many 
of those more ancient gods owed their origin to exactly 
the same intellectual confusion. We are apt to 
imagine that Day, Night, Dawn, Spring, Heaven, \ 
Earth, River, are substantial beings, more substantial 
at least than Virtue or Peace. But let us analyse 
^ these words, let us look for the substantial basis on 
which they rest, and we shall find that they evade 
our touch almost as much as the goddesses of VirHie 
Mid. Peace. 

Erinys. 

We can speak of a pebble, a daisy, a horse, or of a 
stone, a flower, an animal, as individual beings; and 
although their names are derived from some general 
; ; . ; quality peculiar to each, yet that quality is substan- 

tiated in something that exists by itself, and resists 
further analysis. But if we speak of the Dawn, what 
" do we mean 1 Do we mean a substance, an indi- 
* vidual, a person? Certainly not. We mean the time 
which ' precedes the rising of the sun. But then, 
again, what is time? What is there substantial, 

- : individual, or personal in time, or any portion of 



time? Yet Language cannot help herself; all the 
nouns which she uses ai^e either masculine or femi- 
nine — for neuters are of later date — and if the name 
of the Dawn has once been formed, that name will 
convey to every one, except to the philosopher, the 
idea of a substantial, if not of an individual and per- 
sonal being. We saw that one name of the Dawn 
in Sanskrit was Saranyfi, and that it coincided 
literally with the Greek Evinys. It was originally 
a perfectly true and natural saying that the rays of 
the Dawn would bring to light the works of dark- 
ness, the sins committed during the night. We have 
a proverb in German : 

Kein Faden ist so fein gesponnen, 

Er kommt doch endlich an der Sonnen. 

No thread on earth so fine is spun, 

But conies at last before the sun. 

The expression that the Erinys, Sarauyu, the 
Dawn, finds out the criminal, was originally quite 
free from mythology; it meant no more than that 
crime would be brought to light some day or other. 
It became mythological, howevei*, as soon as the ety- 
mological meaning of Erinys was forgotten, and as 
soon as the Dawn, a portion of time, assumed the 
rank of a personal being. 


The Weird Sisters sprang from the same source. 
Weird meant originally the Pastd It was the name 
given to the first of the three JSfornas, the German 

^ Grimm, JD. M. 376 ; G-escMchte der Deut^cJiea Spraohe^ p, 665. 





still on the distaff; or by Lachesis, singing what has 
been (#d gegondta), Klotho, what is [til^dnta), and 
Atropos, what will be {td, mMonta). 

In Anglo-Saxon, Wyrd occurs frequently in the 
sense of Destiny or Fate. 

Beowulf, V. 915; ‘ G&'iS ^ wyrd swa hio sceal,’ 
‘Fate goes ever as it must.’ 

• The Weird Sister's were intended either as destiny 
pw'sonified, or as fatidim, prophesying what is to 
b^fal man. Shakespeare retains the Saxon name, 
Ohattcer speaks of them as ‘ the fatal mdrin.' 

The Earth. 

Again, when the ancient nations spoke of the Earth, 
they no doubt meant originally the soil on which they 
stood; but they soon meant more. That soil was 
naturally spoken of as their mother, that is to say, 
as supplying them with food; and this one name. 
Mother, applied to the Earth, was sufficient to impart 
to it the first elements of personality, if not of hu- 
manity. But this Earth, when once spoken of as an 
individual, was felt to be more than the soil enclosed 
by hurdles, or walls, or mountains. 

To the mind of the early thinkers the Earth became 

future, ZuhunJ’t, avenir, and derived 

from epxofxaLj T^Xvdov ? 
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an infinite being, extending as far as his senses and 
Ills thoughts could extend, and supported by nothing, 
not even by the Ele|)hant and the Tortoise of later 
Oriental philosophy. Thus the Eaii}h grew naturally 
and irresistibly into a vague being, real, yet not finite ; 
personal, yet not human ; and the only name by which 
the ancient nations could call her, the only category 
of thought under which she could be comprehended, 
was that of a goddess, a bright, powerful, immortal 
being, the mother of men, the beloved of the sky, the 
Great Mother, 

Hature, 

Now, it is perfectly true that we in our modern 
languages do not speak any more of gods and god- 
desses ; but have we in our scientific and unscientific 
vocabularies none of those nondescript beings, like 
Earth, or Dawn, or Future'^ Do we never use terms 
which, if rigorousty analysed, would turn out to be 
without any substantial basis, resting like tbe Earth 
on the Elephant, and the Elephant on the Tortoise^ — 
and the Tortoise swinging in infinite space 1 

Take the word Xahtre. Natura^ etymologically? 
means she who gives birth, who brings forth! But 
who is she, or he, or it? The ancient nations made 
a goddess of her — and this we consider a childish 
mistake — but what is Nature with us ? We use the 
word readily and constantly, but when we try to think 
of Nature as a being, or as an aggregate of beings, 
or as a power, or as an aggregate of powers, our mind 
soon drops: there is nothing to lay hold of, nothing 
that exists or resists. 
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mat is meant by the expression, that fruits are 
produced by Nature ? Nature cannot bo meant here 
as^ independent power, for we believe no lono-er in 
a G<^i or Tellus, a Mother Earth, bringing forth the 
fruits on which we live {zeidoros). Gaea was one of 

the many names of the Divine ;~is Nature more or 
less to us ? 

Let us see what naturalists and philosophers can 
teJJ us about Nature. 

Buffon says 

d^L^wf''T Creator, but you have only to 

^ that word, and put m its place the power of Nature. 

Nature (he says again) is not a thing, for it would be all ■ 
Nature is not a being, for that being would be God. 

all immense, all-embracing, 

, to the first Being, it has commenced to 

_ act at His command alone, and continues to act by His con- 

Is this more intelligible, more consistent, than the 
tables of Gaia, the mother of Evanoe, the wife of 

vTano%% 

Cuvier thus speaks of Nature ; ^ 

■' ^ ' are^Lbl! w f languages 

are liable, Nature has been personified; all beings that exist 

: ■ ' . ‘*1*® ^°rks of Nature * ; the general relaS! 

• ■ ■ ' themselves have been called ^the laws 

, ; , . 0* Nature. By thus considering Nature as a being endowed 

. , , mth intelligence and will, though seconclaiy and limited in iS 

, . powers, people have brought themselves to say that she watches 

■ ' ^ [n*!^n“ th Tp ? she does nothing 

■ by the simplest means. It is easy 

see e puerility of those philosophers who have conferred 

, * See some excellent articles bv M. Flourens in th^ 7 7 

, October 1863 , p. 623 . -^murens, m the Jom-ual 
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on Nature a kind of individual existence, distinct from tlie 
Creatoi-j from the laws wliicdi He has imposed on the move- 
ment, and from the properties and forms which He has given 
to His creatures ; and who represent Nature as acting on matter 
by means of her own power and reason. As our knowledge 
has advanced in astronomy, physics, and chemistry, those 
sciences have renounced the paralogisms which resulted from 
the application of figurative language to real phenomena. 
Physiologists only have still retained this habit, because, with 
the obscurity in which physiology is still enveloped, it was 
not possible for them to deceive themselves or others as to 
their profound ignorance of vital iiioveinents, except by at- 
tributing some kind of reality to the phantoms of their 
imagination. 

Nature, if we believed all that is said of her, would 
be the most extraordinary being. She has horrors 
{horror vacui), she indulges in freaks (lusus nahtree)^ 
she commits blunders (errores natiirw, momtra). She 
is sometimes at war with herself, for, as Giraklus told 
us, ‘Nature produced barnacles against Nature’; and 
of late years we have heard much of her power of 
selection. 

Nature is sometimes used as meaning simply matter, 
or everything that exists apart from spirit. Yet more 
frequently Nature is supposed to be itself endowed 
•with independent life, to be working after eternal 
and invariable laws. Again, we sometimes hear 
Nature used so as to include the spiritual life and 
the intellectual activity of man. We speak of the 
spiritual nature of man, of the natural laws of 
thought, of natural religion. Even the Divine Es- 
sence is not necessarily excluded, for the word ncttui^e 
is sometimes used so as to include that First Cause 
of which everything else is considered as an emana- 
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tioB, reflection j or creation. Thus Dugald Stewart 
(vol. iii. p. 246) says : 

i need scarcely add that when I speak of the wisdom of 
Nature, 1 mean always the wisdom of the Anthor of Nature. 
The expression has the sanction of immemorial use. It is 
concise and sufficiently intelligible to candid inquirers ; and it 
enables ns to avoid, in our philosophical arguments, the fre- 
quent recurrence of a name which ought never to be mentioned 
but with sentiments of reverence. 


Tlie Supernatural. 

But while nature seouns thus applicable promis-* 
cuously to things material and spiritual, human and 
divine, language certainly, on the other hand, helps 
ns to distinguish between the works of nature and 
the works of man, the former supplying materials for 
the ! physical, the latter for the historical sciences ; 
. aiid it likewise countenances the distinction between 
the works both of nature and of man on one side, and 
the Divine agencies on the other : the former being 
called natural and human, the latter supernatural and 
superhuman,. 

But now consider the havoc which must needs 
follow if people, without having clearly perceived the 
meaning of Nature, without having agreed among 
‘ themselves as to the strict limits of the word, enter 
on a discussion upon the ^tipernatumL People will 
fight and call each other very hard names for denying 
or asserting cei^taiii opinions about the Supernatural. 
They would consider it impertiuent if they were 
asked to define what they mean by the Supernatural ; 
and j^et it is as clear as anything can he that these 
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antagonists connect totally different ideas, and ideas 
of the vaguest character, with this term. 

Many attempts have been made to define the super- 
natural or the miraculous, but in every one of these 
definitions the meaning of nature or the natural is 
left undefined. 

Thus Thomas Aquinas explained a miracle as that 
which happens out of the order of nature (prseter 
ordinem naturse), while St. Augustine had worded 
his definition far more carefully in saying that we 
call miracles what God performs out of the usual 
course of nature, as known to us (contra cognifcum 
nobis cursum solitumque naturae). Others defined 
miracles as events exceeding the powers of nature 
(opus excedens naturge vires) ; but this was not con- 
sidered enough, because miracles should not only ex- 
ceed the powers of nature, but should violate the order 
of nature (cum ad miraculum requiratur, nedum ut ex*' 
cedat vires naturfe, sed prseterea ut sit prater ordinem 
natune). Miracles were actually divided into thi*ee 
classes — 1. Those above nature (supra naturam) ; 
2. Those against nature (contra naturam) ; 3. Those 
beyond nature (prseter natui*am). But where nature 
ended and where the supernatural began was never 
explained. Thomas Aquinas went so far as to admit 
miracles quoad nos, and St. Augustine maintained 
that, according to human usage, things were said to 
be against nature which are only against the course 
of nature, as known to mortals (Dici autem humano 
more contra naturam esse quod est contra natunn usum 
mortalibus notum). All these fanciful definitions 
may be seen carefully examined by Benedict XIV. 
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in the first part of the fourth hook of his ivork 
De Servorum Dei Beatificatione et Beatormn Cano- 
nizatione: yet should we look in vain either there or 
anywhere else for a definition of what is natural.^ 

Here a large field is open to the student of language. 
It is his office to trace the original meaning of each 
word, to follow up its history, its changes of form and 
meaning in the schools of philosophy, in the market- 
place, and in the senate. He ought to show how fre- 
quently different ideas are comprehended under one 
and the same term, and how frequently the same idea 
is expressed by different terms. 

These two tendencies in language. Homonymy and 
Folyonymy, which favoured, as we saw, the abundant 
growth of early mythology, are still asserting their 
power in fostering the growth of philosophical systems. 
A history of such tenns as to knoiu and to believe, 
Finite and Infinite, Real and Hecessary, would do 
more than anything else to clear the philosophical 
atmosphere of our days. 

’ Influence of Xtangruagfe on Tliougrlit. 

The influence which language exercises over our 
thoughts has been felt by many philosophers, most of 
all by Locke. Some thought that influence inevitable, 
whether for good or evil; others supposed that it 
could be checked by a proper definition of words, or 
by the introduction of a new technical language. 
A few quotations may be useful to show how inde- 
pendent thinkers have always rebelled against the 


^ See an excellenfe article lately piiblkhad in the EtHahiirgh lie view, 
‘ On the Supernatural/ ascribed to one of our most eminent statesmen. 
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galling despotism of language, and yet how little it 
has been shaken. Thus Eacon says : 

Bacon. . 

And lastly let ns consider the false appearances that are im- 
posed upon ns by words, which are framed and applied according 
to the conceit and capacities of the vulgar sort ; and although 
Ave think Ave govern our words, and prescribe it well, — loquen- 
duin ut vulgus, sentiendum ut sapientes, — yet certain it is, that 
words, as a Tartar’s bow, do shoot back upon the understanding 
of the Avisest, and mightily entangle and pervert the judgment. 
So as it is almost necessary in all controversies and disputations 
to imitate the wisdom of the mathematicians, in setting clown 
in the very beginning the definitions of our Avords and terms, 
that others may know how Ave accept and understand them, 
and whether they concur with us or no. For it cometh to pass, 
for Avant of this, that we are sure to end there where we ought 
to have begun, Avhich is in questions and differences about 
words. ■ ■ , ■ 

Xiocke. 

Locke says : 

I am apt to imagine that, were the imperfections of language, 
as the instruments of knoAvledge, more thoroughly weighed, a 
great many of the controversies that make such a noise in the 
Avorld would of themselves cease ; and the way to knowledge, 
and perhaps peace too, lie a great deal opener than it does. 

Wilkins. 

Wilkins, when explaining the advantages of his 
philosophical language, remarks : 

This design will likewise contribute much to the clearing of 
some of our modern difierences in religion ; by unmasking 
many Avild errors, that shelter themselves under the disguise 
of affected phrases; Avhich, being philosophically unfolded, 
and rendered aceordiug to the genuine and natural importance 
of Avords, Avill appear to be inconsistencies and contradictions. 
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Among modem philosophers, Brown dwells most 
strongly on the same subject: 

How much the mere materialism of our language has itself 
operated in darkening our conceptions of the nature of the 
mind, and of its various phenomena, is a question which is 
obviously beyond our power to solve, since the solution of it 
would imply that the mind of the solver was itself free from 
the influence which he traced and described. But of this, at 
least, we may be sure, that it is almost impossible for us to 
estimate the influence too highly, for we must not think that 
its effect has been confined to the works of philosoiDhers. It 
has acted much more powerfully, in the familiar discourse and 
silent reflections of multitudes, that have never had the vanity 
to rank themselves as philosophers, —thus incorporating itself, 
as it were, with the very essence of human thought. 

In that state of social life, in which languages had their 
origin, the inventor of a word probably thought of little more 
than the temporary facility which it might give to himself and 
his corapanions in communicating their nnitual wants and con- 
certing their mutual schemes of co-operation. He was not 
aware that with this faint and perishing sound, which a slight 
difllerence of breathing produced, he was creating that which 
was afterwards to constitute one of the most imperishable of 
things, and to form, in the minds of millions, during every 
future age, a part of the complex lesson of their intellectual 
existence,— giving rise to lasting systems of opinions, which, 
perhaps, but for the invention of this single word, never could 
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have prevailed for a moment, and modifying sciences, the very 
(dements of which had not then begun to exist. The inventor 
of the most barbarous term may thus have had an influence on 
mankind, more important than all which the most illustrious 
conqueror could effect by a long life of fatigue, and anxiety, 
and peril, and guilt. 

A few phrases of Aristotle achieved a much more extensive 
and lasting conquest; and are perhaps even at this moment 
exercising no small sway on the very minds which smile at 
them with scorn. ^ 

Hanidltoii. 

Sir W, Hamilton, in his LeHiires on Meta'physics 
(ii. p. 312), remarks : — 

To objects so different as tlie images of sense and the un- 
pictiirable notions of intelligence, different names ought to he 
given ; and, accordingly, this has been done wherever a philo- 
sophical nomenclature of the slightest pretensions to perfection 
has been formed. In the German language, which is now the 
richest in metaphysical expressions of any living tongues, the 
two kinds of objects are carefully distinguished, , In our lan- 
guage, on the contrary, the terms idea, conception, notion, are 
used almost as convertible for either; and the vagueness and 
confusion which is thus produced, even within the narrow 
sphere of speculation to which the want of the distinction also 
confines us, can be best appreciated by those who are conver- 
sant with the philosophy of the different countries.^ 

I shall, in conclusion, give two or three instances 
to indicate the manner in which I think the Science 
of Language might be of advantage to the philoso- 
pher, 

^ ErowD, Worlie, i. p. 341. 

^ See also Stanley in his Ordinaiioa S&rmon; ami Kiebiihr, Life 
and Letters, v. i, p. 57. 
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Knowledge, or to know, is used in modern lan- 
guages in at least three different senses. 

First, we may say, a child knows his mother, or a 
dog knows his master* This means no more than 
that they recognise one present sensuous impression 
as identical with a past sensuous impression. This 
kind of knowledge arises simply from the testimony 
of the senses, or sensuous memory, and it is shared 
in common by man and animal, for a dog scents his 
master even better than a man recognises a friend. The 
absence of this knowledge we call forgetting — a pro- 
cess more difficult to explain than that of remeinbering. 
Locke has treated of it in one of the few eloquent 
.passages of his Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing (ii. IQ, 5): 

The memory of some men, it is true, is veiy tenacious, even 
to a miracle ; but yet there seems to be a constatit decay of 
all our ideas, even of those which are struck deepest, and in 
minds the most retentive; so that if they be not sometimes 
renewed by repeated, exercise of the senses, or reflection on 
those kinds of objects which, at first, occasioned them, the 
print wears out, and at last there remains nothing to be seen. 
Thus the ideas, as well as children of our youth, often die 
before us ; and our minds represent to us those tombs to which 
we are approaching ; where though the brass and marble 
remain, yet the inscriptions are effaced by time, and the 
imagery moulders away. The pictures drawn in our minds 
are laid in fading colours; and if not sometimes refreshed, 
vanish and disappear. How much the constitution of our 
bodies, and the make of our animal spirits, are concerned in 
this, and whether the temper of the brain make this difihrence, 
that in some it retains the characters drawn on it like marble, 
in others like freestone, and in others little better than sand, 
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I sliall iiofc here inquire : thoiigli it may seem probable that 
the constitution of the body does sometimes influence the 
memory ; since we oftentimes find a disease quite strip the 
mind of all its ideas, and the flames of a fever, in a few days, 
calcine all those images to dust and confusion, which seemed 
to be as lasting as if graved in marble. 


Secondly, we may say, I know this to be a triangle. 
Here we have a general conception, that of triangle, 
which is not supplied by the senses alone, but elabo- 
rated by reason, and we predicate this of something 
which we perceive at the time by our senses. We 
recognise a particular sensuous impression as falling 
under the general category of triangle. Here the 
diiference is very clear. We not only recognise what 
we see, as the same thing we had seen before, but we 
must previously have gathered certain impressions 
into one cluster, and have given a name to this 
cluster, before we can apply that name whenever the 
same cluster presents itself again. This is knowledge 
denied to the animal, and peculiar to man as a rea- 
soning being. All syllogistic knowledge falls under 
this head. The absence of this kind of knowledge is 
called ignorance. 

Thirdly, we say that man knows there is a God. 
This knowledge is based neither on the evidence of 
the senses, nor on the evidence of argumentative 
reason. No man has ever seen God, no man has ever 
formed a general conception of God. Neither sense 
nor reason can supply a knowledge of God. What 
are called the proofs of the existence of God, whether 
ontological, teleological, or hosniological, are possible 
only after the idea of God has been realised within 
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US. Here, then, wo have a third kind of kno-wledge, 
which imparts to us what is neither furnished by the 
organs of sense, nor elaborated by our reason, and 
which nevertheless possesses evidence equal, nay, 
superior, to the evidence of sense and reason. 

Unless these three kinds of knowledge are carefullj^ 
distinguished, the general question, How vre know? 
must receive the most contradictory answers. 

To Believe. 

‘ To believe ’ likewise expresses in modern English 
several very different kinds of assent. When we 
speak of our belief in God, or* in the immortality of 
the soul, or in the divine government of the world, 
we want to express a certainty independent of sense- 
evidence and reason, yet to those who possess it more 
convincing than either, evidence not to be shaken either 
by the report of the senses or b}^- the weight of logical 
arguments. To believe, in this sense, is the strongest 
assent which creatures, made as we are, can give. 

But when we say that we believe that Christ 
suffered under Pontius Pilate, or lived during the 
reign of Augustus, we do not intend to say that 
. we believe this with the same belief as the existence 
of God, or the immortality of the soul. The assent we 
- give to these events is totally different, and based on 
historical evidence, which is only a subdivision of sense- 
evidence, supplemented by the evidence of reason. If 
facts could be brought forward to show that our chro- 
: nology was wrong, and that Augustus was emperor 
. fifty years sooner or later, we should willingly give 
; up our belief that Christ and Augustus were contem- 
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poraries. Belief in these cases means no more than 
that we have grounds, sensuous or argumentative, 
for admitting certain facts. I saw the revolution at 
Paris in February 1848: this is sense-evidence. I 
saw men who had seen the revolution at Paris in 
July 1830: this is sense-evidence, supplemented by 
argumentative evidence. I saw men who had seen 
men that had seen the revolution at Paris in July 
1789: this is again sense-evidence, supplemented by 
argument. The same chain carries us back to the 
remotest times, but, where its links are weak or 
broken, no power of belief can restore them. It is 
impossible to assent to any historical facts, as such, 
without the evidence of sense or reason. We may 
1>e as certain of historical facts as of our own exist- 
ence, or we may be uncertain. We may either give 
or deny our assent, or Ave may give our assent pro- 
visionally, conditionally, doubtfully, carelessly. But 
we can as little believe a fact, using to believe in its 
first sense, as we can reason with our senses, or see 
•with our reason. If, nevertheless, to believe is used 
to express various degrees of assent to historical facts, 
it is of great importance to bear in mind that the 
word thus used does not express that supreme cer- 
tainty which is conveyed in our belief in God and 
Immortality [credo in)^ a certainty never attainable 
by ' cumulative probabilities.’"^ 

To believe is used in a third sense when we say, 
believe it is going to rain.’ ‘I believe’ here 
means no more than ‘I guess.’ The same word, 
therefore, conveys the highest as well as the lowest 
^ Di*. Kewman, Apologia pro Vitd siuty p. 324. 

Z 
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degree of certainty that can be predicated of the 
varions experiences of the human mind, and the con- 
fusion produced by its promiscuous employment has 
caused some of the most violent controversies in 
matters of religion and philosophy. 

. !riie XnBiiite. 

The Infinite, we have been told over and over 
again, is a purely negative idea ; it excludes only, it 
does not include anything; nay, we are assured, in 
the most dogmatic tone, that a finite mind cannot 
conceive the Infinite. A step farther carries us into 
the very abyss of Metaphysics. There is no Infinite, 
we are told, for as there is a Finite, the Infinite has 
its limit in the Finite, and cannot therefore be In- 
finite. '/Now all this is mere playing with words 
without thoughts. Why is infinite a negative idea 1 
Because infinite is derived from finite by means of 
the negative particle in\ But this is a mere acci- 
dent ; it is a fact in the history of lauguage, and no 
more. The same idea may be expressed by the Per- 
fect, the Eternal, the Self-existing, which are positive 
terms, or contain at least no negative element. That 
, negative words may express positive ideas was known 
perfectly to Greek philosophers such as Chrysippus, 
and they would as little have thought of calling 
imniortal a negative idea as they would have con- 
sidered blind positive. The true idea of the Infinite 
is neither a negation nor a modification of any other 
idea.^ The Finite, on the contrary, is in reality the 

; ^ the different kinds of infinity, see Roger Bacon, Opus Tertuim, 

cap. 51 (ed. Brewer, p. 194). Of the positive infinite he says : ‘ efc 
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limitation or modification of the Infinite; nor is it 
possible, if we reason in good earnest, to conceive of 
the Finite in any other sense than as the shadow 
of the Infinite. Even language will confess to this, 
if we cross-examine her properly. For whatever the 
etymology of finis may be, whether it be derived 
from Jindeve or figere^ whether it means that which 
cuts or that which is fixed, it is clear that it stands 
for something which by means of the senses is in- 
apprehensible. We admit in mathematical reasoning 
that points, lines, and planes can never be presented 
to the eye. It is the same in the world at large. 
No finger, no razor, has ever, touched the end of 
anything : no eye has laid hold of the horizon which 
divides heaven and earth, or of the line which 
separates green from yellow, or unites yellow with 
white. No ear has ever caught the point where one 
note enters into another. Our senses^ never convey 
to us anything finite or definite, their impressions are 
always relative, measured by degrees, but by degrees 
of an infinite scale. It is maintained by some autho- 
rities^ that the ear can take in 38,000 vibrations in 
one second. This is the highest note. The lowest 
number of vibrations producing musical sound is 
sixteen in one second. Between these two points 
lies the sphere of our musical perceptions, but there is 


dicitur infinitum non per privationem termliiorum qnantitatis, aed per 
negationem corruptionis efc non esse.’ Oxford of the nineteenth century 
need not be ashamed, as far as metaphysics are concerned, of Oxford of 
the thirteenth. 

^ Eopp, V erglewhende (^rammati^j iii, p. 248. Schweizer, in KuIie’e 
Zeitschriftf iii. p. 857. 

S' See p. 96. 
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in }‘eality a progresms ad infinitum on either side. 
The same applies to colour. Wherever we look, we 
never find a real end, a seizable finis. Finis, there- 
fore, and the Finite express something wliich the 
senses by themselves do not supply, something that 
in our sensuous experience is purely negative, a name 
of something which, in the language of the senses, has 
no existence at all. But it has existence in the 
language of reason. Reason, which has as much right 
as the senses, postulates the Finite in spite of the 
senses ; and when we speak reasonably, the Finite, 
i. e. the measures of space and time, the shades of 
colour, the notes of sound, &c., all these become to us 
the most positive elements of thought. Now it is 
our reason on which we pride ourselves most; we 
like to be called rational beings, and we are apt to 
look down on the other two organs of knowledge as 
of less importance. But there are, besides Reason, 
the two other organs of knowledge, Sense and Faith, 
all three together constituting our being, neither 
subordinate to the other, but all co-equal. Faith, 
for I can find no better name in English, is that 
organ of knowledge by which we apprehend the In- 
finite, i. e. whatever transcends the ken of our senses 
and the grasp of our reason. The Infinite is hidden 
from the senses, it is denied by Reason, hut it is per- 
ceived by Faith ; and it is perceived, if once perceived, 
as underlying both the expeiience of the senses and 
the combinations of reason. What to our reason is 
merely negative, the In-finite, becomes to our faith 
positive, the Infinite, and if our eyes are once opened, 
- we see even with our senses straisrht into that endless 
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All by which we are surrounded on every side^ and 
without wdiich the fleeting phenomena of the senses 
and the wonderful cobwebs of our rea>son would be 
vanity, and nothing but vanity. 


PMlosopliical Mytholog'y. 

jSTot even the Natural Sciences, which generally 
pride themselves on the exactness of their language, 
are free from words which, if rigorously analysed, 
would turn out to be as unsubstantial as Nemesis 
and the Erinys. Naturalists used to speak of Atoms, 
things indivisible, which are mere conceptions of the 
mind, as if they wmre real, in the sensuous sense of 
the word, whereas it is impossible for the senses to 
take cognisance of anything that cannot be divided, 
or is incommensurable. Chemists speak of 
demhle substances, which is as impossible a concep- 
tion as that of atoms. Imponderable means -what 
cannot be weighed. But to weigh is to compare the 
gravity of one body with that of another. Now, it is 
impossible that the weight of any body should be so 
small as to defy comparison with the weight of some 
other body ; or, if -we suppose a body without weight 
and gravity, we speak of a thing -which cannot exist 
in the material world in which we live, a world 
governed without mercy by the law of gravitation. 

Every advance in physical science seems to be 
marked by the discarding of some of these mytho- 
logical terms, yet new ones spring up as soon as the 
old ones are disposed of. Till very lately, Caloric, 
was a term in constant use, and it was supposed to 
express some real matter, something that produced 
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A and A, Dow produced, 127. 

A in Sanskrit, 124. 

A-backj 18. 

Abeille, 342. 

Abipones, language of tlie, 41. 
Academy, French, its decree re- 
specting the participles present^ 

' ■ 22.' 

Acadian name of the Great and 
Xjittle Bear, 461 n. 

Accent, in Gothic, not pitch only, 
but stress also, 275. 

Accepter, 341. 

Acer, 73. 

Acheter, 34I. 

Achillea or Leuke, 621 7i, 

Achilles, prayer of, 552. 

Achilleus and Aharyu, 62171. 
Achonensis, J., on the barnacle 
goose, 672, 

Acid, a technical name, 58. 
A-coming, 14. 

Acoustic illusions, 19 i w. 

Acrimony, 73. 

Acus, 73. 

Adeva, not bright, ungodly, 569. 
Aditi, Dawn, 619. 

— from a and diti, 619 

— mother of all the gods, 620, 637. 
Admiral, amiral, 300 n. 

Ad-olescere, 374 

Adultus, 374 n. 

-jEacus, son of Zeus, 557, 

AEdes, sing., a sanctuary, 530. 

— plur., a dwelling-house, 530. 
iEgina, mother of ZEacus by Zeus, 

557 - 

.^Sneas Sylvius, on miracles, 667, 
677. 

iEolic dialect, 45. 


xEolua, of late Greek historians, 


502. 

ZKs, copper, 291. 

— Cypriiim, 292, 

ZEschyhis on the gods, 493. 

— on Zeus, 554. 
iEstuary, 246. 

AEternus, 76. 

ZE])eling, a man of rank, 1 7. 
.dSvuin, age, 76. 

African languages divided by Br. 
Bleek into two families, 10. 

— vowels and consonants peculiar 

to, 28. 

— (dicks, i66??.. 

— simplicity of syllables in, 208. 
Agalmata phongenta, 395. 

Age, 310. 

Agnj, meaning of, 522, 

— associated with Indra, 613. 
Aguis, the two, 613. 

A-going, 14. 

AH root, 621. 

Ahalya, goddess of night, 621 n. 
Aham, Sk., 445. 

Ahana, the bright, 638. 

AhoratraA, or ahorfttrarn, the time 
of day and night together, 
604 

Ahoratre, day and night, 604. 

Aiei, 311. 

Aiguille, 73. 

Ai-mata, queen of Tahiti, 39 
Ainos, Batchelor on the, 190. 

Air, vibrations of, 108. 

AL, to grow, 374 n. 

Ala and O.H.G. ahsala, 348 n. 

— and azilla, 349. 

Albern, 310. 

Albings, or sons of Elbe, 1 5 




Aldrovandiis ou barnacles, 678. 
Aletis, name for Erigone, 585 
Aleiirou, wheat flour, 417. 

Alfonso I, his vision, 688. 

Algonkin dialects, 387. 

— names of animals, 387. 
Algorismus, 339. 

AbKharizmy, 339. 

Allegorical interpretation of Mytho- 
. i«gy. 497- 

Alliteral or Kafir languages, 1 1. 
Aloadae, 4x7. 

Alt)e, threshing-floor, 417. 

Aloga, animals called so by the 
Greeks, 71, 

Alogon, horse, 76. 

Aloha, love, in Hawaian, 404. 
Alphabet, the actual, 123. 

— general, 161. 

— physiological, 164. 

' — common, proposed by Lepsius, 
165. 

— of Sir W. Jones, 167. 

— of author, 167. 

— number of words from the, 370. 

— or ABO, 371. 

Alphabetical writing, 80. 

Alphabets, rich, 174. 

— poor, 176. 

Already, as the past tense in Chinese, 

36- 

Alumnus, 374??.. 

AM, Sk. root, 385. 

Amare, 385. 

Ambrosia, immortality, 413. 
Ambrotoi, 413. 

Analogy, limits of, 25. 

Anatifera, duck-bearing, name for 
the barnacle shell, retained by 
Linnaeus, 679. 

Anaxagoras, 497. 

— thrown into prison, 491. 

Ancien, 328. 

Ancient Korthumbria, dialects of, 
2 n. 

; — religions, hostility of all early 
! Christian divines to the, 534. 

, Ande and inde, the Anglo- baxon 
termination, 14. 

! Angiras, the, 581. 


Animals have sensation, perception. 
&c., 71. 

— and infants, difference between, 
.71- 

Animus, 436. 

Annamitic, the, 30. 

— musical accents in, 31. 
Annihilation, 442. 

— Hamilton on, 442 
Ante, 328. 

Anthropology, the crown of all the 
natural sciences, 7. 

Antichrist, changed to Endekrist, 

. 653- 

a<poova^ mutes, 88, 

Aphona, 89. 

Aphonia, 112. 

dcpBoyya, semi-vowels, 88. 

Aphrodite, Charis a name for, 473. 

— Argynnis a name for, 474. 
Apollo, worshipped by tlie Dorian 

family, 546. 

Appleyard, on the Kafir language, 
43 n. 

Aptya or Tnta, 644. 

Apya yosha, the water- wife, 637. 
Aqua, apk in Roumanian, 308. 
Aquinas, Thomas, 73. 

Arabic, guttural sounds in, 147. 

— consonants in, iSl. 

*Ardcline and aranea, 348. 

Aratos, view of the universe, 553. = 
Arawakes, murder of the, 46. 
Arcadian, or bear race, 478. 
Arcadians, from Arkas, 557. 

— their national deity, Kallisto, 

557- ^ 

Arcturus, 462. 

Ares, Areos, 419. 

— Mars and the Maruts, 420. 
Argos the all-seeing, 482, 

Ar{/unl, the brilliant, 638. 

Argynnis, name for Aphrodite, 474. 
Aris and alis, 204. 

Aristotle, on letters, 369. 

— on language, 370. 

— on elements, 370. 

■ — on words, 391. 

— on the gods, 498. 

— on our sense of the godhead, 550. 
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Arithmetic^ 3:^9. 

ARK, Sk. root, 457. 

Arka/i, name for the sun, 45S. 

— hymn of praise, 45 S. 

Arkas, 478, 557, 

Arktos, or Great Bear, 46 r» 

— and v'/ksha, 459 

— or Kailisto, 557. 

Arminius, songs to, 573. 

— Ms name, 574. 

Aron and aran, 222 %. 

Artaxerxes Ochus, inscriptions of,. 

4 * 

Articulate sounds, the uncertainty 
of rendering inarticulate sounds 
by, 38S n. 

Articulation, mode of, 279. 

— place of, 279. 

Artificial language, an, 52. 

Aru;?,a and arusha, 471. 

Arj’-an and Polynesian languages, 
X'elation between, 8, 9. 

— initial double consonants in, 

213. 

— treble roots in, 232, 

— initial soft and hard checks in, 

235. 

— words common to various, 240. 

— speech in Europe, age of, 

287. 

AS, Sk. root, 73, 446. 

Ascoli on deva, dens, &c., 514??. 
Ash dahak and Zohak, 644. 

Askr, 573. 

Aspirate, no Aryan root ends in an, 
268. 

Aspirated checks, 15S. 

— consonants not known to the 

Homans, 194. 

Aspirates, old Greek, 160. 

— soft Sanskrit, 161. 

— in various languages, 229. 

— Teutons had none, 235, 
Asseingas, 17. 

Assibilating languages do not la* 
bialise, 2 So. 

Assibilation and labialisation of k, 
g, gh, 278. 

Asu, breath, 446. 

Atfva, the runner, the Iiorse, 73, 


A^vattha, horse-stand, nnth of, 

■■ . -628 

Asvin, derived by Aur;?avribha from 
asva, hoz’se, 607. 

Asvins, always spoken of in the 
dual, 607. 

— hymn to the, 608. 

Athene^ 621-624. 

— worshipped by the Ionian family, 

546. 

— as the Dawn, 622. 

Athenians,, prayer of the, 546. 
Athens, St, Paul at, 534. 

Atlas, 503, 509. 

Atoms, 711. 

Ateopos, 694. 

Attic dialect, 45. 

Attributive words formed in iiig, 17. 
A-two, 309. 

Aube, dawn, 75. 

Auberge, 331. 

Aue, 355. 

Aufreiben, 412. 

Augadaur&, Nvindow, 355. 

Augia, aue, 355. 

Augurium, 302. 

Aulm-s, Gothic; utsma, Sk., 277. 
Aurnavabha, derives A^win from 
asva, horse, 607. 

Aurmn and aurora, 480. 

-Australian languages, 177 

— — ■ and Polynesian dialects, no s 

in, 1 78. 

• — languages, consonants in, 181. 

— languages and race, 189. 
Avancer, 328. 

Avant, 32k 
A vantage, 328. 

Awgrim, or algrim, 339. 

Axilla, 349. 

Ayas, Sk., iron, 291. 

Aymonier on Te pi in Cainbodja, 
. 42* . 

Azara, on South American lan- 
guages, 36. 

B and p in Dacota language, 189. 
Ba, bh, ba, 33. 

Baba-Kay, the rock, called Papagei, 
652. 
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Bachafc, the, or barnacle goose, 673, j 
Back, 18. 

Bacon, Lord, states that the West 
Indians have no word for Grod, 
548. 

— on words, 701. 

— Koger, views on language, 3')6. 
Badder, baddest, 220. 

Bakhshish, 12 in, 

Balanidse, 662. 

Ball, balloon, 336. j 

BANDH, to bind, 271. 

Banier, the Abb^, on Mythology, 
6 C‘ 4 * 

Bank and Bench, 330. 

B§,nta, simple syllables in, 208^ 

— languages, 258. 

Bar, barrier, 336. 

BardituSj shield-song, 572. 

BAE.H, to make strong, 271. 
Barlow’s experiments, 123. 

Barnacle, the shell, 661 . 

Barnacle goose, 662. 

— derivation of name, 679-682. 
Barnacles, 659. 

— for spectacles, 659. 

— Barnaoulse, 662. 

— Moray on, 663, 

— Walton on, 664. 

— Florio on, 665. 

— Campion on, 665. 

— Gerarde on, 665. 

— Sebastian Munster on, 667. 

— Saxo Grammaticus on, 667. 

— Boece on, 668. 

— Albertus Magnus on, 668 n. 

. — Manndeville on, 670. 

— Trevisa on, 670. , 

— the Zohar on, 671. 

— ’VincentiusBellovacensison, 671. 

; — Pope Innocent III on, 671. 

— Jacob de Vitriaco on, 672. 

' , ^ — Gervasius of Tilbury on, 673. 

— Giraldus Cambrensis on, 674. 

— Petrus Damianus on, 676. 

— still eaten in Roman Catholic 
countries, 676. 

— Roger Bacon on, 677* 

.^nius Sylvius on, 677, 
rovandus on, 678. 


Barnacles, Count Maier on, 678. 
Baron, 318. 

Base, basis, 77, 

Bask, the participle present in, 24. 

— Abbd BaiTigol’s work on, 24 n. 
Batchelor on t in Aino language, 190. 
Bates, Naturalist on the Amazons, 

48. 

Baum, 326. 

Be, to, 447. 

Beam and baum, 326. 

Bear, Great, origin of name, 459, 460. 

— called Septentriones, 463. 

— boves and temo, 464. 

— never sets, reason why, 557. 

Bee, r/du-pa, 417 w. 

Beech, buckmast, 245 n, 282, 296. 
Believe, to, 439, 7 °^* 

Bell, Mr. Melville, 90. 

Bellow’s vocabulary, 171. 

Bellum, 309. 

Bengali, infinitive in, 33. 

B6om, A.S., I am, 245. 

BMcle, bdsicle, 660. 

Bernaculse, 663, 679. 

Bernicula, varieties of the name, 
681 n. 

Bernagium, for hybernagium, 680. 
Bernlein, berniques, 660. 

Berry, word for waterberry in 
Finnish gradually meant berry, 
404. 

Bersu, ‘Die Gutturalen,’ 281. 
Bertrand, M., ‘ Sur les Bieux Pro- 
tecteurs,’ 546. 

Btisicle, bis-cycius, 660. 

Bet, to, 334. 

BHAR, 261. 

BHRAM, 270. . 

BHUG, 271. 

Biblical Interpretations of Mytho- 
logy, 5 ^ 5 - 
Billy Ruffian, 653 
Biluchi, dialectic change in, .333 n. 
Bin, German, 245. 

Bircingas, 16. 

Bis, 309. 

Black, blue, and dark green not dis- 
tinguished in Hawaian, 403. 

! Bltoer, 340. 
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BliCpt6, I damnge, 434. 

Bleek, Br., and the two families of 
African speech, 10, 

— on Grimm’s Law in South Africa, 

259 - 

Bochart on mythology, 505. 

Body of language, 50. 

Boece, Hector, on barnacles, 668. 
Bdka, Gothic, fagus, 245. 

— ■ singular, a letter, 288.W. 

Bolza on the meaning of letters in 
Italian, 385. 

Bonaparte, Louis Lucien, his English 
dialects, 2 n. 

Bonaventura, 685. 

Bonheur, maiheur, 301. 

Book, 2S8. 

Bodtes, 464. 

Bopp on the relation between Aryan 
and Polynesian languages, 8. 

— on Grimm’s Law, 263. 
Boulevard, 331. 

Boves et tenio, 464, 465. 

Bow-wow and Pooh-pooh theories, 
382. 

Bramble, 247. 

Bran, meaning dark, 682. 

Brasenose College, 656. 

Braune on High German, 263. 
Brazilian tribes and their many 
languages, 48. 

Brdal, Michel, note on Hermes, 
591 «. 

Breath, asu, 446. 

Breathings, 1 36., 

Brenclake for barnacle goose, 681. 
Bridge, 175. 

Brilmspati, the cows of, 581. 

Bribe, spectacles, 659, 

— heryllus, 659. 

Brim, 246. 

Briseis, Brisaya, 586, 

Brisk, 335 n, ' 

British words beginning with s, 2 1572. 
Bi-oom, 247. 

Brown, 011 language and thought, 
78, 702. 

Brown and red not distinguished in 
some dialects, 403, 

Briicke’s ‘ Sprachlaute,’ 391. 


Brugmann, 281. 

Buch, buche, 288. 

— hook, 388 w. 

Buch-stabe, bdc-staef, 2 88 n. 
Buckingham, 16. 

Buddhist Nirv^j^a, 443. 

BUD H, to bid, 271. 

Budh, Sk., to w’-ake, to know, 623. 
Bddna, bottom, 270. 

Bu’er, for butter, 1 73, 

Bhk, Persian, oak, 295 a. 

Bull and gate, 653. 

Bunsen on ethnological pliilology, 8 . 
Burden and burthen, 175. 

Burnouf on Yima, 643. 

Buslnnan language, 10. 

Caldwell, Rev. R.^ his Dravidian 
Grammar, 211. 

Caloric, 71 1. 

Camhreusis, Giraldus, on barnacles, 
674. 

Campion on barnacles, 665. 

Can and know, 213. 

Canada, t and k interchanged in, 
198. 

Cantimpratensis, T., on barnacles, 

673. 

Capta, name for Ath^n6, 623. 
Captif, 341. 

Cara, chbre, cheer, 1 74. 

Caribe women, language of the, 46. 
Castelvetro, 343 7 i. 

Castrdn, on the absence of general 
names in the Northern Tura- 
nian languages, 404. 

Cat knows how many kittens she 
has, 72. 

— and Wheel, 653. 

Catalogue rai sound of Bishop Wil- 
kins, 57. 

Catch of the breath in Hawaian, 
173. 

among the Seneca Indians, 


and in Renfrewshire, 

Catholic, 356. 

Catus, 73 

Causative verbs in Sk., 27^1 
Cause, chose, 341. 



C’ayliis, le eomte cle, 4 », 

Celebes, Malaya of, 37. 

Wallace on, 37. 

— 10 distinct languages spoken in 

one small district, 38. 

Celebro and cerebrum, 205, 

Celtic skull, 296 

Celts, dislike initial s before a con- 
sonant, 21 
Cenobite, 366. 

Cenotaph, 366. 

Centaurs, 503. 

Cedsan, coren, 273. 

Cerberus, 501. 

— same as i^SWvara, 5 86. 

Cerebral letters, 151 n» 

Ceres standing for bread, 547. 

Ch and j in English, 1 74. 

Chalrein, to rejoice, 237. 

Cbaird, 475. 

Chaikds, copper, 289. 

Ghaioiipe ~ sloop, 331. 

Chamisso on k and t, 185. 
Chainisso’s Travels, 41. ' 
Ohampollion, Sir G-. C. Lewis’s at- 
t^ks on, 3 n. 

Change of form, 307, 

— of meaning, 309. 

Changeling, 17." 

Character, 84. 

Characteristics of Leibniz, the, cs. 
Charis, 469. 

— Chariteg, same as Harits, 473, 

— name of Aphrodite, 473. 

— wife of Hephcestos, 473. 

— Br. Sonne on, 48 4. 

the Aphrodite, identical with Sk. 
IJshas, the I)awn, 486. 
Charites, 590. 

Charlemagne, 657. 

Charles V of France, legend of, 
657. 

Charles Quint and Heliequin, 6 (^’7, 
Charles’s Wain, 461 
Checks or mutes, 150, 

— how formed, 151. 

— hard or tenues, 153. 

' — sonant or mediae, 153. 

nasal, 156. 

' * “aisplra 158, 


Checks, sonant and surd initials in 
Aryan languages, 235. 

Cheer, cliere, cara, 1 74. 

Cherry, cerise, cerasia, 174. 

Chetif, 341. ' ^ 

Cheven, 342. 

Child, 175, 247. 

Children, language of, 380. 

Chinese, dialk^ts of, 30', 

— 450 distinct sounds in, 32. 

— nuinbei* of words in, $2. 

— a few words expressing plurality 

preserved in, 34. 

— how ego is expressed in, 35 n. 

— polite phrases in, 35, 

— past tense in, 36. 

— Tepi in, 42. 

— no d in, 178. 

— no r in, 179. 

— syllables all open or nasal, 20S. 

— no outward distinction between 

a root and a word in, 378, 379. 
Choisir, 332. 

Chordae vocales, 102. 

— average length of, 107. 

Chose, cause, 341. 

Christ; in Cliiuese, 179. 

— how written in different lan- 

guages, 179, 180. ' 

Chrysippus on the gods, 492. 

Church Missionary Alphabet, 1 70. 
Church and State, union between, 
690. 

Cicero on our language, 44, 

— on mythology, 496. 

Cjelo della bocca, 314. 

Circonstance, 344. 

Clamare, cbiainare, llamar, 197. 
Clicks, African, 166 
Clouds, called parvata in the Veda, 
482. , 

Clovis’ vision, 688. 

Coat cards, 658. 

Cochin China, modern language of, 
30 - 

words ending in k, t, p, 31. 

Cochin Chinese, like the twittering 
of birds, 31. 

dai in, 31. 

plural in, 33, 34, 
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Cochin Chinese, tenses in, 34. 
Codrington’s ‘ Melanesian Lan- 
guages,’ 260, 

Coeruleus, from coeluin, 205. 
Cogitaro, coagitare, 72. 

Cohohation, 400^ 401. 

Cohors, or cors, 314. 

Coic, in Welsh pimp, soy. 

Colonel, 205. 

Colour cannot exist by itself, 85. 
Colshire, 400. 

Comparative Mythology, 514. 
Condere, from root dha, 234. 
Consonantal contact, three points 
of, 229. 

— system in High German, 257. 

ill Gothic, 257. 

Consonant, Mitlauter, 94. 
Consonants, 1 18-133. 

— the bones of language, 134, 

— are noises, 135. 

— breathings, 136. 

— trills, 148. 

— cheeks or mutes, 150. 

— in various languages, iSo. 

— only three allowed in Greek, 

195 - 

— double, 207. 

— nine ciises of the dislocation of, 

242. 

Constantine’s vision of the Cross, 

688 . 

Contamihare, 34S, 

Contr< 5 e, 346. 

— for regio, 227. 

Conti’e-pointe, 658. 

Contrition, 43S. 

Cook, Captain, pronounced Tute, 
177 - 

Copper and iron, Mexican words 
for, 289. 

— Hesiod’s mention of, 290. 

— ancients knew how to harden, 

290. 

— names for, 291, 

Coquo and pcp-to, 307. 

Cor, cornu, 249. 

Corn, 247. 

Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi, 
44 - 


Corpus and Sk. sar-ira, 280. 
Correlative Deities, 604. 

Corvus and crow, 28. 

Count, 318. 

Counterpane, 658. 

Country, 346. 

Coup de la glotte, 138. 

Court, 314. 

Court cai’ds = coat cards, 638. 
Courteous, courtesy, 315. 
Courte-pointe, 65 8. 

Cousin and Locke, 444, 447. 

Cows of Brzhaspati, 581. 

Cox, Mr., on Harits and Charites, 
486 

Crab, 337. 

Craindlre for tremere, 1 98. 

Cran and crane, 238. 

Crane, 449. 

Grawfurd’s Aryan theory, 1 1 
Crayfish, 337. 

— are fish, 337. 

Credo, 234. 

Creiizer’s ‘ Syinbolik,’ 499. 

Croesus, his ‘Homerns EbrtBus,’ 506. 
Crystal, quartz, and flint as acids, 
59 - 

Culcita punota, 658. 

Cuneiform inscriptions, 3, 4, 5. 

— — no 1 in, 180. 

Cupid and Dipuc, 517. 

Cuprum, copper, used in 3rd century, 
292. 

Cura, Latin, and care, 28. 

Gurr, on the Australian race, 1 89. 
Curtius on Lautverschiebung, 264. 
Cute, 73, 

Cuvier on ISTature, 696, 

Cyclopes, 502, 512 
Cyning and cyng, 32 T. 

Cyrus, cuneiform inscriptions of, 
3 , 4 - 

Czermak, Professor, 137 

— on the guttural sounds in Arabic, 

147. 

— on hard consonants, 155. 
Czermak's articles, 91. 

— on letters, 94. 

D, not used in Chinese, &c., 178. 


B, ol3iai^©il to % S54. 

Biiwsift, of qu into p m, 

190. 

Dacota language, h and p in, 189. 
BAH, to burn, 370. 

Dai in Cocliin Chinese, 31, 

Daio, to burnj 239. 

Baisy, 355. 

Baiva, fate, 570. 

Damage, I, bhCptd, 424. 

Damianus, Pefcrus, on barnacles, 

676. 

Danae, story of, 556. 

Danebrog, or red cross of Denmark, 

688 ». 

Danser and tanzen, 332. 

Dante on the influence of women 
on language, 44. 

Daphne, 621 w. 

DAE, 233. 

Darayavus, Darius, 233. 

Dare, to, 244. 

Darius, cuneiform, inscriptions of, 
3 - 5 » 

Darling, 17. 

Darrigol, Abb^, on the Bask Lan- 
guage, 24 n. 

Darwin on Natural Selection, 399, 
403. 

Dasc%, 89. 

Dat, tooth, Sk., 328. 

Dauns, vapour, 239. 

Dawn, the, 474. 

— zora, a name for, 476, 

— called a«va, the mare, 485. 

— compared to a horse, 603. 

— riddle of the, 617. 

— the, image and visage of immor- 

tality, 618. 

— or Aditi, 619. 

. — the, sprang from the head of 
Dyu, 623. 

— Mathta, name for the, 625. 

— twin-mother, name for the, 628* 

— various names for the, 637. 

Day and Night, as twins, 631. 
Dead and death, 277. 

Deaf and dumb, the, 79, 80. 

Dr. Itart on the, 79 

Heinieke, on the, 80. 


D^guerpir, werfen, 332. 

Deichsel, A.S. thM, 466. 

Deitn, Dmbrian, from dicito, 202 
Delabialise, fo, 

De L’Hopiial, 53. 

Delos, or Ortygia, 626, 

Demeter is not Ge- meter, mother- 
earth, 638 n. 

— Erinys, 638. 

— the Dawn, 638. 

Democritus, 369. 

Dentals exist in eveiy language, 
^178. 

D66' was Dyava, 638. 

Descartes, his universal language, 
70 

Desert, marn, 414. 

Deuten, 240. 

Deiitsch, German, 240. 

Deva, bright, 568. 

Devil, gipsy for god, 357 
Devils, strange gods in the Old 
Test, are called, 531 n. 

DHAR, lost in most Aryan lan- 
guages, 233. 

Dh^tu, 376, 377 n. 

DHIGH, 269. 

DHtr, DD, and TU, 239. 

Dialect of Henneberg, 19. 

Dialectic regeneration, 29. 

— growth and phonetic change, 

difference between, 183. 

— the natural state of language, 

i8.^. 

— change, 184. 

— growth bey(md the control of 

individuals, 219. 

Dialects of Ancient Northumbria, 2 n. 

— manly and feminine, 45. 

— importance of modern, 306, 307, 

308, 334* 

Diana for divilna, 567. 

Die, I, mor-i-or, 413. 

Diespiter, 567. 

Diez, his Comparative Grammar of 
the Romanic Languages, 306. 
Difference between animal and 
infant, 71. 

Different treatment for different 
stages of language, 26. 
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Different words take the same form 
in different languages, 352. 

— words may take the same form 

in one and the same language, 

358- 

Diipt^tes, name for Zeus, 546. 
Dionysius Tlirax on Stoicheia, 374. 
Diosemia, 546. 

Diovis, old Italian name for Jupiter, 
566. 

Diphthongs, 131, 

Dis, 309. 

Distich, 372. 

Diti, from dtt, to cut, 619 w. 

Dili, 565. 

Dium for divum, 567. 

Diupitha, depth, 275. 

Diuscule, a little wliiie, 565. 

Dius Fidius, 538 n, 

Diutule, a little while, ^565. 

BIV, 567. 

Diva, by day, 541. 

Di vidua, mute letters sometimes 
called, 153. 

Divine, the, embraces the whole of 
nature, 498. 

Dtvinus, 567. 

Diory, for glory, 199. 

Dobrizhoffer and the language of 
. the Abipones, 41 n. 

Dodona and Libya, sanctuaries of 
Zeus at, 501. 

Dog-afore-his-maister, 582 n, 
I)og-ahin*s-maister, 582 n. 

Dogs in Mallicolo at first called 
pigs, 405, 

— of Yama, 594. 

Dolichocephalic language, 296 w. 
Domus Aurea, 3 1 3. 

Bonders on pitch, 1 1 2. 

Doom, 244. 

Dor, desire, in Wallachian, 426 n. 
Double consonants, 207. 

— avoided in Finnish, 210. 

— initial, 212-214. 

Doubt, dubium, 439. 

Dravidian syllabation, 211. 
Dreob-l£‘can, A.S., magicians, 569 n. 
Droop, to, marcere, 432. 

Dru, 8k., wood, 283. 


DEITH, 271. 

Drub, mischief, 569. 

Dru-m, Old High German, end, 
233- 

Dry, magician, 569 n, 

Dryis, a Druid, 569 n. 

Du, from de illo, 219. 

Dubius, 248. 

Du Bois“Reymond, 90. 

Du Cange, his dictionary, 299. 
Duellum, 309. 

DIJH, to milk, 271. 

Duke, 318. 

Duo, 309. 

Dust, mWd, 424. 

537??, 542. 

— both masculine and feminine, 

477* 

— was he the result of radical or 

poetical metaphor, 559. 
Dyaush-pitar, Zeus patir, Jupiter, 
537» 542- ^ ^ ^ 

Dyavapr?thivl, Heaven and Earth, 
606. ■ ■■ ■■■ 

D;;^e, misery, 239. 

Dynamic or functional distinctions 
of vowels and consonants, 
113. 

Dyu, sky, day, 539. 

— above Indra, 542. 

— father of Indra, 545. 

- — the light, 562. 

— the root, 563. 

Dyunisau, day and night, 605. 


E, how produced, 128. 

Ealdor, 31 8 

Ear and tongue, 1 2 1 . 

Earl, 317. 

Earth, the, 694. 

Ehu morte, 415. 

Echelle, 216. 

Sclater, 564 n. 

^jcrevisse, 337. 

Edge, 175. 

Edontes and odontes, 328. 

355- 

Ego, how expressed in Chinese, 

35 w- 





Eos, XJshas, 474. 

216. 

%eron, 331. 

Eplcbarmus and G-reek mytliology, 
497. 

Epicurus on lettei's and atoms, 369. 

— on sounds of words, 382. 

— on language, 398. 

— on the gods, 492. 

Epiglottis, 103. 

Equip, 336. 

Equus from Sk. ai’va, 74. 

Erfahrung, gefahr, 84. 

Eriboia, 585 n. 

Erigone, the early born, 585 n, 

— led by a dog, Maira, 585 
Erikapaeos, 611. 

Erinys, 692, 693. 

Eros, 486. 

Erse, dew, 522. 

Erz, O.H.G. ar-uzi, 293. 

Escabeau, instead of scabellmn, 
216. 

Esse, etre, 446. 

Essentia, 440 

— Cicero responsible for the word, 

' 440 W. ■ 

Est, 363. 

Estienne, Henri, ‘ Traicte de la Con- 
forinite du Langage Fran9ois 
avec le Grec, 300 n. 

Estudium, for studiuin, 215. 

Ether, 712. 

Ethical interpretations of mytho- 
. logy, 495. 

Etre, Latin esse, 446. 

Etymology, Voltaire’s definition of, 
298. 

— guessing, 298. 

— tests in, 302. 

I -— independent of sound, 303. 

—• charm of, 312. 

— popular, 651. 

— — follows phonetic decay, 651. 
Eu in French, o in German, 131. 
Euhemerism, 499, 500. 

Euhemerus, 499, 500. 

Eumaios knows only of just gods, 
526. 

Euphony, 202. 


Egypt, the primitive home of the 
Hottentots, 

Egyptian, no formal distinction 
between noun, verb, adjective 
&c. in, 378. 

Ehu, Old Saxon, horse, 74. 

Ei, egg, 355. 

Eisen, 293. 

Ekelhaft, 309. 

Eland, elk, 459 n. 

Eld, 201 n. 

Elder, 318, 318 n. 

Eldomai, to die for a thing, 426. 
Elemcnta, formed from 1 , m, n, 

Elements, true meaning of, 369, 

— Aristotle on, 369, 370. 
Elementurn, or Stoicheion, 371, 

— etymology of, 371, 374. 

‘EX 4 m, had an initial digainma, 587. 
Elentier, elan, 459 n. 

Elk, alces, elaho, 459 n, 

Ellis, Mr. A. J., 90, 93. 

Ellis’s ‘ Palseotypic Alphabet,’ 1 1 3. 
Elysium or Leuke, 621 694 
Embarrassed, 336. 

Embers, A.S. semyrian, 202. 

Emir, 300 

semi-vowels, 88. 
Empedocles, 497. 

Encenia, 366. 

Encore, 326. 

End replaced by ing, 21, 21 n. 
Ende, change of, to ing, 19, 20. 
Endekrist, for Antichrist, 653. 
Engage, 334. 

Engine-driver, 288. 

English, Bomanic sounds in, 174. 

— number of consonants in, 181. 

— phonetic changes in, from A,S., 

201, 

‘ — Latin or French words in, 201. 
— German elements in, 332, 333. 

— when Latin elements came into, 


— Homonymes in, 362 
Ennius, 547, 

Ens for sens, 440. 
Eiitretenir, 344. 
Eutzwei, 308, 
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Euripides on the gods, 493. 

Europa, carried off by Zeus, 557. 
Euryphaessa, wide-abining, 522. 
Ever, 310. 

Experiment, 84. 

355 * 

— eage, aiige, 355. 

E, wanting in various languages, 
178, 179, 179 w. 

— sometimes changed to c in Sicilian, 

191 

— in Latin, harsh sound of, 203 n. 
Face, facies, 77. 

Fa9on, 341. 

Faint, to, mhr/t 7 ^., 413. 

Faith, 710. 

— or sensus numinis, ’549. 

False analogy, 221 n. 

Fare thee well, 250. 

Farrar on the onomatopceic names 
of animals, 387. 

Farthing, 17. 

Fas, 245. 

Fashion, changes of, 402. 

Fast, fest, 310. 

Father of gods and men, 553. 
Fatnm, a mere name, 533. 

Faucon, hawk, 288. 

Feather, 250. 

— and pen, 350. 

Feature, factura, 77. 

Feeble, mdlys, 413. 

Feitu for facito, 202. 

Fel, hel, 243* 

Female characters use Prakrit in 
Sanskrit plays, 44. 

Feodor and Theodor, 196. 

Ferch, oak, blood, life, 283, 294. 
Fercha, name for oak, 2S3. 

Feridhn, or Thraetana, 643. 

— transition of Thraetana into, 644. 
Feu, late, 359. 

— fatutus, 359. 

— fire, 515. 

Few, 251. 

Fiend, 389. 

Filomena for filomela, 660. 

Fin, 360. ■ 

Fine spun, 349. 

3 


Finis, from findere, or from figere, 
709. 

Finnish, no f m, 1 79. 

— double consonants avoided in, 

210. 

— Dr. Thomson’s researches in, 

257 » 357 

— word for thumb gradually meant 

finger in, 404. 

— word for waterberry gradually 

meant berry in, 404. 

Fiore and fiume in Sicilian, 191 w. 
Fohre, 294. 

Fir, oak, and beech, 283, 294. 

— in Denmark, 284. 

Fire-arms and bawks, 288, 289. 
Fish, pihi, Hawaian, 186. 

Flamen, the priest, 348. 

Flames, and horse, same name for, 

472. 

Flatae, blown letters of von Raumer, 
14271. 

Florio on barnacles, 665. 

Ford, frd, fhrd, in Oxford, 130. 
Forgetting, 704. 

Form, change of, 307. 

Foul, 389. 

Foundling, 17. 

Fourfold modification of consonants, 
231, 232. 

Fourier on compound vibrations, 
lOI. 

Fraile and fragile, 341. 

Frederick Barharossa, (>57, 
Frederick the Great, 657. 

French, participle present not to he 
declined in, 22. 

— terminations in, 56. 

— words beginning with h and g in, 

174. 

— peasant pronunciation of, 198. 

— Teutonic words in, 321, 322. 

— Latin words in, 340-342. 

Fresco, 336. 

Fresh, Msky, brisk, 335, 336. 
Friend, 251. 

Friendly Islands, 178 n. 

Frisky, 335, 336. 

Froment, wheat, 76. 

Frumentum, corn, 76, 
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i’aiiiats, 3^9* 

Full, A.S. ; pfir-njij Sk.,, 277, 

Fulness of time, the, 535. 

Fumiis, smoke, 239. 

Fundo, fti tills, 244. 

Gafj giban, 276. 

Gage, 334. 

Galran, to desire, 238, 

Galan, to yell, 238. 

Gall, bile, 243. 

G^anaka, Sk., father, corresponds 
with king, 321, 

Gandharva or Vivasvat, 600, 601, 
Gani, Sk., queen, 321. 

GAK, 237, 238. 

Garnett, on words from inflected 
cases, 3 8k. 

— on the Indo-European participle, 

25, 25 n: 

Garshasp or Elere^aspa, 643. 

Gater, 335. 

Gegend, 346. 

Geheniia, 299, 366. 

.Gender and gendre, 2.02. 

Gorier, from gehenner — gehenna, 
299. 

Genera and species, Locke on, 72 k. 
General principles of Science of 
Language contested, 6. 

George and Cannon, 653 n. 

G francs, 449. 

Gerarde, John, on barnacles, 665. 
Gerda, legends of, 475 n. 

Ger^fa, 319 k. 

German words in French, 33 1- 

— Romanised, 336. 

— tribes, mentioned by Tacitus, 

57 a- 

Germans, their worship of the un- 
known God, 549. 

. — their worship of Tyr, 570. 

— their gods Tuisco and Mannus, 

67T* 

— their shield-songs, 572. 

— their chief tribes, 573. 

— their fables of Tuisco, &c., 574. 
Gervasius of Tilbury on barnacles, 

673- 

..Gh into kh, transition of, 233 «. 


GHAR and HAR, 237, 469. 

Ghnn£, heat of the sun, 470. 
Ghrtta, ghee, melted butter, 469. 
Giraldus Cambrensis on barnacles, 

674. 

Girls, host of the, 632. 

Gladstone’s Theory, 507. 

■ — letter to M. M., 507-511, 

Gleam, A.S. gli-mo, 470 n. 

Glory, dlory, 199. 

Glottis, 106. 

Gm, pana, Sk., to know, 213, 515. 
Goat and Compasses, 653. 
Go-dhflma, smoke of the earth = 
wheat, 75 - 

God, from good, 356. 

— - various names for, 549, 550. 
Gods, Greek teaching on the, 489- 
494. 

— names of, still intelligible in the 

Veda, 522. 

Gold, names for, 393. 

— silver and copper, known before 

the Aryan separation, 293. 
Golden-handed, name for the sun, 
480. 

Goldfusz, name for bear, 463. 

Golpe and volpe, It., 335 n. 

Good and God, 356. 

Goose,. 244. 

Gorgons, 599. 

God, 367 - 

Gothic,. end of first century a. i>., 
253. 

— roots ending in mediae, 269. 

— Verner on changes in, 275. 
Getter, gutter, 131 k. 

Gottingen, 16, 

Gotze, 357. 

— from gdz, 357 n. 

Government, 316. 

Gowt, gosse, 654 K. 

Graf, 318, 319 w, 320 K. 

Grain, olai, 418. 

Grammar in Negro English, 225. 
Graiium, 247. 

Grassmann on Grimm’s Law, 268. 
Grassmanri’s Law, 270. 

— translation of the Rigveda, 519. 
Gravio, 318. 
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Great Bear, the, 459. 

— called the Eleplianb by the Ka- 

rens, 460 n. 

— various names for, 460-464. 
Grecian Stairs at Lincoln, 654. 
Greek classification of letters, 87. 

— aspirates, old, 160, 

— consonants in, 181. 

— allows but three consonants as 

finals, 195. 

— n, r, s, as terminations in, 195. 

— theories on Language, 394. 

— giants, 417. 

— words, drop in at the beginning, 

417- 

— culture and Greek religion, con- 

trast between, 487, 

— philosophers, protests of, 489. 

— and Hindu deities, 516. 

— religion, 526. 

— religion as iudged by Chris- 

tianity, 531. 

— meaning of Zeus, 548. 

Greenland, murder of males and 

change of language in, 46, 
Greesen, plur., 655 n. 

Greffier, grapbiareus, 320 n. 

Grimm, on the manly and feminine 
character of High and Low 
German, 45. 

— on Grimm’s Law, 263. 

— Tables of Lautverschiebung in 

Old High German, 267, 
Grimm’s Law, 228-230. 

facts of, 238. 

theory of, 351. 

in Africa and Polynesia, 258. 

in Tamil and Kanarese, 260. 

Grimm on, 263, 

Bopp on, 263. 

Curtius on, 264. 

Scherer on, 264. 

Lottner on, 267. 

Grassmann on, 268. 

exceptions to, 267, 277. 

Grimper, 332. 

Grdf, graban, 276. 

Grom, the thimiler, 417. 

‘Gx'duland’ by Cranz, name in, for 
Great Bear, 461 n. 


Grotefend and the cuneiform in- 
scriptions, 4. 

Guado from watan, 334. 

Guarani langua;^e, 36. 

Gubernare, 316. 

Gu^pe, 335. 

Gubre, 335. 

Guerre and war, 331. 

Guessing etymology, 298. 

Guichard’s ‘ Harmonie !fitymolo- 
gique,’ 301, 

Guile and wile, 333. 

Guise and wise, 333. 

Gun, 388. 

Gutter, gosse, 654 n. 

Gutturals, 177. 

— absent in some dialects, 177. 

H, how formed, 136. 

H, f, words in, in English, 249. 

H and gui, Erench words beginning 
with, 174. 

H in Sk., the neutral exponent of 
guttural, dental, and labial soft 
aspirates, 631. 

— and dh, interchanged, 632. 
Hafoc, hawk, 201. 

Haha, 332. 

Halatse, exhaled letters of Ton 
Raunoer, 142 w. 

Hale on the custom of Te pi, 40. 

— Horatio on doubtful articula- 
tions, 192. 

Hale and wholesome, 356. 

Hale’s ‘Polynesian Grammar,’ 26071, 
Hameau, 332. 

Hamilton, Sir W,, on annihilation, 
442 71 , 

— on metaphysical words, 703. 
Hammer, marcus, 422. 

Handsaw for hernshaw, 658. 

HAR from GHAB, 237. 

Harangue, 336. 

Hdri and liarit, 470. 

Haris, horses of Indra, 471. 

Harits, horses of the sun, 471-473. 

— have beautiful wings, 473. 

-r- with beautiful wings, 485. 

— and Charites, Mr. Cox on, 486 a, 
Harlingen, 16, 16 w. 


HatnaotncSy 99. 

— one vibration witbont, loi* 

Hart, 249. 

Harvey Islands or Baratonga, i^^n. 
Haryati, 8k., be desires, Gk. tb< 5 iei, 
Goth, wiljan, 484. 

Hter, 332. 

Havai, bow pronounced, 135. 
Havresack, 331. 

Haw, bale, 332. 

Hawaian, catch of the breath in, 1 73. 

■ — pronunciation of certain letters, 
185, 186. 

— to testify in, 384. 

— no distinction between certain 

colours in, 403. 

— one name for love, esteem, &c., 

in, 404. 

Hawaii, or Sandwich Islands, 177 
Hawk from bafoc, 201. 

‘ Hawk from a bandsaw,’ 658. 

Hear, to, 326. 

Heart, 249. 

Heaven and God, almost synony- 
mous, 551. 

Hebrew, consonants in, 18 1. 
Hecatseus, 500. 

Hegel, on thinking in names, 83. 
Heimgang, 375. 

Helena, the Indian Sarama, 586. 
Helle-kin, 657. 

Helmholtz, Prof., lox, no, 112. 

— on the exact configuration of 

vibrations, loi. 

— on r and 1, 149. 

Helmholtz’s ‘ Tonempfindungen,* 91 . 
Hemiphona, 149. 

Henneberg, dialect of, 19. 
Hepbsnstos, Oharis and Aphrodite, 
his wives, 473, 

Heraclitus, 84. 

— on language, 394, 395. 

— on the teaching of Homer and 

Archilochus, 490. 

Hdriquid for h 4 ritier, 198. 

Hermes, 577, 593; 

— note on, by Michel Brdal, 591 n. 
— : and Saram^ya start from the 

same point, 592. 

— loves Herse, the dew, 593, 


Herminones, German tribe, 573. 
Hermogenes, 393. 

Hernshaw, 658. 

Herodotus, his mythological inter- 
pretations, 501. 

Herold, lieralt, herault, 331. 
Herschel, Sir John, and the XTrvocal, 
130. 

Herschel, Sir John, ‘Treatise on 
Sound,’ 91. 

Herse, the dew, loved by Hermes, 593. 
Hervey islanders, name for old age, 

635- 

Heureux, 301. 

Hiberniculje, name for barnacle 
goose, 680. 

Hiex-lekin, 657. 

Hieroglyphic writing, 80, 

High and Low German, manly and 
feminine character of, 45. 

— front vowels, 117. 

— mixed vowels, 117. 

— back vowels, 118. 

— German, is it derived from 

Gothic ? 261. 

Braune on, 262. 

Hight, O.E., for A.S. heht, 203 n. 
Hilda Stories, 475 n. 

Hindu and Greek mythology, 518. 
Hips and haws, 332. 

Hircus, firciis, 441 n. 

Hireling, 17. 

Historical interpretations, 499. 

— school, 432, 433. 

Hlaif from hlaib, 276. 

Hlonipa, to he bashful, 43 n. 

Homer and Hesiod, their views of 

the gods, 489, 490-491. 

— Heraclitus on, 490. 

— and Pythagoras, 491. 

— religious life at the time of, 526. 
Homeric poems banished by Plato 

from his Bepublic, 492, 
Homonyma or namesakes, 453. 
Homonymy and Polyonymy, 453, 
700. . 

Hordeum and fordeum, 441 n, 
Horne Tooke, 434, 436. 

Horse, no trace of neighing in the 
Aryan names for, 73, 
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Horses of tlie sun, 471. 

— of Indra, 471. 

— ofAgni, 471. 

Hottentot, a branch of the Horth 
African languages, 10. 

— Dr. Moifat on, 10 

— consonants in, 209, 

Hottentots come from Egypt, 10 ?i. 
Huet, ‘ Demonstratio Evangelica/ 

506. 

Humanitas, 691. 

Hurlewayne’s meyn^, 657. 

Huron language, no n in, 1 78. 

no r in, i So. 

Hurons use of the letter f, 176 n, 

— have no labials, 176'. 

Hurt, to, marZ", 423. 

Huxley on skulls, 296 n. 

Hypdnoia, or under-meaning, 498, 

I, how produced, 129. 

* I,’ J ean Paul on, 446 n, 

‘I am,’ 245. 

Ich kann, ich kenne, 214. 

‘ Ideographie’ of Sinibaldo de Mas, 

55 - 

Iflathn for Platon, 212. 

Ignorance, 705. 

I goed, I corned, I catehed, 220. 
Ikarius, 585 n. 

II and elle, 341. 

Ille — il, le, 341. 

Illness, morbus, 414. 

Imagine, 436. 

Imago, picture, for mimago, 437. 
Imbulare, 361. 

Immortality, ambrosia, 413. 
Imponderable substances, 711.- 
Imsonic theory, 383, 

Indians invent new modes of speech, 
48. 

Inditierentiated letters, 185, 198. 
Indo-European participle, Mr. Gar- 
nett on, 25, 25 71 . 

Inclra, 539, 540. 

— above Dyu, 543. 

— admits of only one etymology, 
■■ „„ .■ 543 »- 

i — son of Dyu, 545. 

; — - called Suna, 597. 
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Indragnl, Indra and Agiii, 613, 

— H asatyau, 615. 

Indras, the two, 613, 

Indu, Sk. root, 543 71. 

Infants and animals, 71. 

Infantine analogy, 220. 

— grammar in French dialects, 

221 

Infinite, the, 619, 708. 

— a negative idea, 708. 

Infinitive in Bengali, 23, 

Ing, the modern termination, 14, 

— encroached on ung, 17. 

— from ende, 20. 

— Bopp on, 21 n. 

Ingjevones, German tribe, 573. 
Ingannare, 310. 

Initial double consonants in Hebrew, 
212. 

in the Aryan languages, 

214. 

In-stigare, stimulus, and stilus, 
373 - 

Integer, 348. 

Intelligo, inter-ligo, 72. 
Interjections, the precursors of 
speech, 51* 

Intoxication, $6471. 

Involare, 361, 

’Ids, Gk., arrow and poison, 364. 
Innin, Irmino, 574. 

Iron, pHrasava, Sk., 289 n, 

— in New Zealand, 291. 

— not known before the separation 

of the Aryan tribes, 291, 

— knownhefore the Homeric poems, 

290. 

— derivation of word, 293. 

Iron Devil, 653 

Ii*oquois pronunciation of penny, 

177. 

Iscsevones, German tribe, 573. 
Island, 355. 

— Hand, tglond, eglonci, 355, 
Ispiritus, 215. 

Italian, why used for literature, 
instead of Latin, 44. 

— laws which govern the transition 

of Latin into, 342, 
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Italian letters. Dr. Boka on the 
meaning of, 385. 

Itart, Dr., on the deaf and dumb, 
79 

I was, Gothic wisan, 447. 

Jacobus Achonensis or Jacob de 
Yitriaco, 672, 

J’aimerai, 308. 

Jan, older form of Janus, 566. 
JSn-ns, 566. 

Janus matutinus, 567. 

Japanese, no 1 in, iSo. 

Javl, 317, 322. 

Je, 311, 445. 

Jean Paul, on ^ I,’ 446 n. 

Jemshid or Yima-Kshaeta, 643. 
Jerasalem artichokes, 468. 

Jewel, joyau, 342 n, 

Jews on barnacle geese, 671, 

Jima, in the Avesta, 643 n, 

J oie, 342 n. 

Jones, Sir William's, alphabet, 167, 
169, 170. 

— on the identity of Sanskrit and 

Greek mythology, 517, 517 
Jovis, 537 

Judgment, animals have, 71. 

Julien, on the word ego in Chinese, 

35 n, 

Jumala, thunderer, 551. 

Jument, mare, 76, 77. 

Jumentum, beast of burden, 76. 
Ihn-d, Zenon, 567. 

Junonius, 566* 

Jupiter Pistor, 418 

— and Dyu, 566. 

K, palatal, velar, and guttural, 279. 
K and g, no distinction between, in 
several languages, 177, 

K, t, p, words in, in Gothic and 
A.S., 247. 

K and t, 185, 198. 

— Chamisso on, 185. 

— in Egyptian, 192. 

K’s, six in a physiological alphabet, 
123. 

Ka.fir language, 1 1 , 43 n, 46, 

— women, language of, 43, 46. 


Kafir language, certain names not 
used, 46. 

— - tongues, no r in the, 180. 

— words, 210. 

— metaphors, 437. 

Kaig^ni language, 177 «. 

Kalaisi for Christ in Polynesian, 
t8o. 

Kalein, Greek, and to call, 28. 
ICalla, to call, 238. 

Kallisto, 478. 

— mother of Arkas, 557. 

— national deity of the Arcadians, 

557 - 

Kapt, vapour, 61 1 71. 

Kar, to make, 239. 

Karen name for the Great Bear, 
460 n. 

Karl and kona, man and wife, 323. 
metros and herbist, 2 So. 

Katant, hwadar, hwathar, 275. 
Kelly's Indo-European Tradition 
and Folk-lore, 640. 
Kephalargia and lethorgia, 205. 
Kerberos and Orthros, 595. 

Kerph, Lituanian, 280. 

Key, Professor Hewitt, on Sanskrit, 
I I 7l» 

KHAN, to dig, 271. 

shadow, wife of Yivasvat, 

■ 602. . . „ , 

A'HID, to cut, 271. 

Ki li sse tii, for Christ, 179. 

Kin, 247. 

Kind, for genus, 691. 

King, 321, 322. 

— by the grace of God, 556. 
Kingsley, Charles, quoted, 575. 

— Norman W., 124. 

Kiri, desire, 238. 

Kleanthes, view of the universe, 


Klotho, 694. 

Knife, neipa, Hawaian, 1S6. 
Knight, 318. 

Know, to, 7<^4* 

Knowing, not reasoning, 83. 
Knowledge of God, 705. 

Kon-r, youngest son of Jarl, 322, 
Krat^s, strong, 239. 
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Krebs, 337. 

Kronos, swallowed his own children, 
488. 

— father of Zens Kronion, 544. 

Kt in Sk. liable to change to ks, 

^ 59 - 

Kuhn, Dr., on Sarama, 577. 

on Sara?iyti, 645. 

Kuning, 322. 

Zyavana, name for the sun, 633, 
632 n. 

Kyriake = church, 338, 

L, how produced, 149. 

— pronounced as r or n, 193, 204, 

205. 

— unknown in several languages, 

180. 

Labial glide, 279. 

Labialising languages do not assibi- 
late, 280. 

Labials unknown to Mohawks and 
Hurons, 176. 

Lachesis, 694. 

Lachne and lana, 34S. 

317 

Lselia, using the language of Plautus 
and Ntevius, 44. 

Lafavardr, Old Norse, .317 n, 

Lana, from rak and lak, 348 n. 
Langlois’ translation of the Eig- 
veda, 519, 

Language, Science of, general prin- 
ciples of the, contested, 6. 

a physical science, 7, 

— Polynesian the original, 9, ii. 

— Leibniz on the study of, 12. 

---- principles of the science of, 14. 

— limits of analogy in, 25, 

— influence of women on, 43. 

— value of Sanskrit in the study of, 

48, 49. 

— importance for the Science of 

Thought, 49. 

— the body of, 50. 

— the soul of, 50. 

— an artificial, 52. 

— an universal, 52. 

■ — and thought, 70. 

■ — Brown on, 78, 702, 


Language, no reason without, 78. 

— and thought, Locke on, 81. 

— natural state of, always dialectic, 

184. 

— roots as the elements of, 369. 

— of children, 380. 

— Greek theories on, 394. 

— Heraclitus on, 394, 395. 

Epicurus on, 398. 

— Locke on, 430, 701. 

— - influence of, 647. 

— influence of, on thought, 700. 
Languages, African, ro, 

— alliteral, ii. 
modern, Leibniz on, 12. 

— two branches of, with a manly 

and feminine character, 45. 

— the mirror of the human mind, 

49. 

Lanio, a butcher, 348. 

Larme, teai*, 303, 327. 
Laryngoscope, use of, 102. 

Larynx, 103, 132. 

Latin, consonants in, 181. 

— future in bo, 308. 

— dialect, spread of, 312. 

— words, history of some, 313. 

— entered English at four periods', 

338. 

Lautverschiebung, is it due to pho- 
netic decay or dialectic growth ? 
228. 

— examples of, 241, 

— is dialectic growth, 253. 

— Grimm’s High German tables, 

267. 

— as Nacheinander, 278. 
Laut-wandelaiid Laut-wecbise!, 182, 
Lavard, master, 317 n. 

L’avenir, 345. 

j Law, lex, from lah, to lay down, 
H5- 

Lawes, on the Motu tribe, 193. 
Laziness, its eflect on language, 
200. 

Leblanc, experiments on, 133. 
Legere, 71. 

Leibniz, 12, 49, 52. 

— his Sp^cieuse genfrale, 52. 

— Ms characteristics, 53. 
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Leibniz, quotes Bieliop Wilkins, 54 
Lepadidse, 662* 

Le Page Benouf, on Sir G, G. Lewis, 

3 74 . 

Lepsins, 90. 

— his common alphabet, 165. 

* Let dy at a thing/ 289. 

Letters, Greek, 87. 

— what formed of, 163. 

— liow formed, 165. 

— which do not exist among the 

Mohawks, 176, 

— wanting in various languages, 

i? 7 . 177 “. 178. 179- 

— number of, in different languages, 

180. 

— indifferentiated, 185. 

— never become^ 188, 

— compared wdth atoms of nature, 

369. 

— Epicurus on, 369. 

— Aristotle on, 369. 

Leucippus, 369. 

Leuke, called also Achillea, 6a r. 
Lewis, Sir G, C.’s, attack on Cham- 
pollion, 3 ri. 

L’huile de lidn, 658. 

— d’Henry Cinq, 658. 

Liccian, A.S., lik, Sk., 277. 
Lichtenberg and the cuneiform in- 
scriptions, 4. 

Lightning, the god of, alone wor- 
shipped by the Slaves, 550, 
Ling, the derivative, 1 7. 

Lingvo Esperanto, 69, 

Lipar< 5 s, fat, then lovely, 476. 

Lis, litis, how pronounced by the 
Bomans, 215. 

Lithan, to go, A.S. l^dan, to lead, 
274. 

Littr6, on M.M.’s view of the origin 
of the Boinanic languages, 346^. 
Locative, supplying the place of the 
participle present, 22* 

Locke, 81, 434. 

— on genera and species, 72 ? 4 . 

— . admits that most men use words 
in thinking, 81. 

— on languap, 430, 701. 

— on forgetting, 704. 


Locke’s philosophy, Si. 

Locus, from stlocus, 215. 

Logos, reason, 71. 

— irom legein, 71. 

Loham ayas, bright metal, 293. 
Lord, 317, 317 

Lottner, on Grimm’s Law, 367. 
Loudness of a note, 95. 

Louer, from laudare, 360. 

— from locare, 360. 

Louis-Lucien Bonaparte, 2 n. 

Lover (para/4.), name for the rising 

sun, 633'. 

Low front vowels, 1 1 7. 

— mixed vowels, 117. 

— back vowels, 11 8. 

Lowest note we hear, 95. 

Lucetium, 560 
Lncina, 347 * 

Ludwig’s translation of the Bigveda, 
520. 

Luna, losna, 77. 

— the moon, 347. 

Lyell’s ‘ Antiquity of Man,’ 283. 

M, Helmholtz’s observations on, 
158 n. . 

never stands before X and p, 
202 n. 

M, Greek words drop it, 417. 

‘ Mad Mare’s Hill,’ 652. 

Maestro, mestree, from magister, 
202. 

Magister, 316. 

Magnus, Albertus, on barnacles, 
668 34, 673, 676. 

Mai, mais, mes, 360. 

Maier, Count, his book on the Tree 
Bird, 678. 

Maisnie Hellequin, 657. 

Maitrt, love, pronounced as maikree, 
199 w. 

Mala, from maxilla, 349. 

Malade, 345. 

Malakds, 422. 

Malapte, 345. 

Malays of Celebes, 37. 

^ — Wallace on, 37. 

Malheur, mal-aiir, 303. 

Maima, sand, 424. 
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Malt or melt, 425. 

Milnare, the rising sun, 625. 
Mandarin, not Chinese, 179. 

— from Sk. mantrin, 1 79* 
Manducare, 586. 

M^ne, morning, 624. 

Mangiare, 385. 

Manly and feminine dialects, 45. 
Mannu, morning-light, 571. 

Mann ns, son of Earth, 571. 

Manii Vaivasvata, 601. 

— Savarm, 601, 630. 

Maori proverbs on death, 636. 
MAR, 408 et seq. 

- — as transitive, 411. 

— as intransitive, 41 2. 

— various ramifications of, 413. 

— meaning ‘ to propitiate,’ 448, 
Maraind, 412. 

Marasm< 5 s, 412. 

Marcere, to droop, 422. 

Marcus, a hammer, 423. 

Mardh, 421. 

— Sk., to forget, 428. 

Mare, sea, 415. 

Marg, or mrig, 421. 

Milrjyfxra, Sk., cat, 421. 

Mari’, to hurt, 423. 

Mjtr-na-mai, 412. 

Marquesas, called Nukuhiva, 1 78 n. 
Mars, Martis, 418, 419, 419 n, 

— Ares and the Mariits, 420. 
Maru, a desert, 414. 

Marut, the pounder, 418, 419. 
Maruts, Mars and Ares, 420. 

— spoken of as singers, 482. 
Marzjan, 425 n. 

Maspero on k and t in Egyptian, 
192. 

Massacre, 331. 

Material meaning of words, 434. 
Materials for Science of Language, 
I, 

M 4 tiita, the Dawn, 625. 
Maundevilie on barnacles, 670. 
Mawle, the holy, 416 re. 

Meal, 41 1. 

— mola, 418. 

Meaning in sound, St. Augustine on, 
408 n. 


Meaning, change of, 309. 

Meat, viands, 76. 

Meddix tuticus, 240. 

Mediae, or middle letters, 88. 

— b, d, g, 141. 

— or sonant checks, 153. 

— roots in Gothic ending in, 269. 
M^kier for m<^tier, 198. 

Melanesian languages, multiplicity 

of the, 37. 

Dr. Codrington on, 260. 

Melgo, to milk, 422. 

Mellow, 424. 

Melville, Beil, 114. 

his systems of phonetics, 1 14. 

Membrum, 414. 

Mdme = semetipsissimus, 237,325, 
Memory, animals have, 71. 

Menage, his dictionary, 299. 

Mer, the sound in French, 359. 
Mesa, 89. 

Mestru, Umbrian, more corrupt than 
maestro for magister, 202. 
Metaphor, Locke’s views on, 434. 

— ICafir, 437. 

— Cousin’s views, 444. 

— power of, 448. 

— a peculiarity of a whole period, 

449, 450. 

— radical and poetical, 451. 

— homonymous and polyonymous, 

454 > 455 - 

— radical, 456. 

— poetical, 479. 

— distinction between radical and 

poetical, 482. 

Metaphorical period, 449. 
Metathesis, 191 re. 

Meteorological Mythology, 640. 
Mdtier, 316. 

Metrodorus, 498. 

Metz, Mediodunum, 652. 

Meubles, 76. 

Mexican language, 177 re. 

— no d in, 178. 
no r in, 180* 

— deities, 532. 

Mice, fable of the two white, 

594 * 

Mid-back vowels, ti8. 
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Towels, 117. 

— mixed vowels, 117. 

Mild, soft, 426, ■ 

Milk to, m4gd, 422* 

Mill, name for,^from MAR, 41 E, 
Mill-teetk, mylitai, molUres, 41 1. 
Minerva, 624. 

Minister, 3x6. 

Minos, parents of, 558. 

Minster, 338. 

Minstrel, 316. 

Miracles, ^Eneas Sylvius on, 667, 
677. 

— Thomas Aquinas’ explanation of, 

699. 

— St. Anguatine on, 699. 

Missionary alphabet, 170. 

Mixteca language, 1 77 
MB, to wither, 422. 

Modern languages, study of, 12. 

— formations and languages, what 
is real in, is possible in ancient 
formations, 13, 14. 

< — languages, usefulness of, 304. 
Moffat, Br,, on the Hottentots, 
ion, 

r Mohammed ben Musa, 340* 
Mohawks, letters which do not exist 
among the, 176.^ 

Moil of war, M6los Ar§os, 412. 
Moira, or fate, 4747?. 

Moiras, plurality of, 474 n, 

Mola, meal, 418. 

Molecular vibrations, 712. 

M$U6n©s, 416. 

M^ldps, a meal, 412. 

M6I0S Areos, moil of war, 412. 
Mdlys, feeble, 413. 

Monastery, 338. 

Monboddo, Loi'd, 54 7 i. ^ 

Mongolian, consonants in, x8i. 
i; — name for God, 550. 

^ Monosyllabic languages, musical 
‘ accents in, 32. 

M5ra, 414. 

Moray on barnacles, 663. 

, Morbus, illness, 414, 

Mordecai on barnacles, 671. 

, ^ MordSre, to bite, 425, 

, ^ Mor-i-or, I die, 41 3. 



* Morning hour has gold in her 
mouth/ 480, 

M6ros, Gk., foolish, 423. 

Mos-quetto, mousquet, 288, 

Mother, 241, 341 n. 

Mother-tongue, Cicero on our, 44. 
Motu tribe, their pronunciation, 

Mradati, rubbing down, 424. 

Mnd, dust, 424. 

Muleere, 422, 435. 

Mulciber, 425. 

— the smelter, 425. 

Mulgere, 422. 

Muller, Otfried, on the need of a 
translation of the Rigveila, 
518. , ^ 

Muller’s ‘ Handbook of Physiology, 
91. 

Munja, sister of Grom, 417. 

Munster, Sebastian, on barnacles, 

667. 

Mdnter and the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, 4. 

MUrddhanya, or cerebral letters, 
151 n. 

Murder, 400, 414. 

Mhr/;^, to faint, 413. 

Musical accents in monosyllabic 
languages, 32, 

Musket, 288. 

Mutes or checks, ,150. 

Mhtus, from 18k. mfr, to bind, 
386. 

Mystery plays, 316. 

— from minisfcerium, 317. 

Myth of the barnacle goose, 662. 

I — St. Christopher, 682. 

-- St. Ursula, 684. 

— St. Bonaventura, 686. 

— St. George and St. Patrick, 687, 
Mythic period, 454, 455. 

— or mythological, 455. 

Mythology, ethical interpretations 

of, 495- . , , 

— physical intei'pretations or, 490. 

— views of Greek philosophers on, 

497' 

— allegorical interpretations of, 

497 - 
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Mythology, biblical interpretations 

of, 505- 

— philological interpretations of, 

513. 

— Abbe Banier on, 504. 

— Bochart on, 505. 

— Mr. Gladstone on, 507. 

— Comparative, 514. 

— encroached on ancient religion, 

525- 

— ancient religion independent of, 

526. 

— solar, 639. 

— meteorological, 640. 

— changed into history, 643. 

— ancient and modern, 650. 

— philosophical, 711. 

Myths of the Sun and Dawn, 621, 

— modern, 647. 

— abuse of words, 648, 

— Theomenla, 6S9. 

N,none in the Huron language, 178. 

— and ng, 156. 

— Czermak on, 158 

N, r, s, as terminations in Greek, 

195- 

Nagel and nail, 350. 

NAH, Sk., to bind, 364. 

— snu, nas, united in Gk. ndo, 364. 
Naif and natif, 341. 

Name, derived by Grimm from 
iiehmen, 515. 

Nameless, gods, 549 n. 

Names, formation of, 73. 

— wit, not judgment, the guide in, 

74 - 

— are general terms, 403. 

Namo, Gothic, name, 515. 

NAS, Sk., to come, 364, 365. 

Nasal vowels, 133. 

Natural selection, 399, 403, 

Nature, 695. 

— Buffon and Cuvier on, 696. 

— Dugald Stewart on, 698. 
Nausikaa, her trust in Zeus, 530, 
Naxos, the island, 365. 

N 4 ant, 441, . 

Nebeneinander and nacheinander, 
253 - 


Negro English, 222-227. 

Neighing, no trace of, in the Aryan 
names for horse, 73. 

Ndd, Gk,, from three Sk. roots, 364. 
Neo-Latin, 306. 

Ne-pas, 441. 

Ne-point, 441. 

Neptune standing for fishes, 547. 

N eroberg or Nehrsberg, 653. 

Nesan, A.S. nerjan, 274, 

Nesos, island, 365. 

Neutral plurals changed into Bo- 
manic feminines, 342 n. 

Never, 310. 

Nie, 31 1, 

Night, called in Sk. jS'arvarl, 595. 
Nihil, 441, 441 n, 443. 

NirWti, the exodus, the land of 
death, 635. 

Nirva?^a, 443. 

Noel and natal, 341. 

Noises and tones, 94. 

— all consonants are, 135. 

Nomad languages, 47. 

Nomadic languages, necessity of 
change in, 36. 

Nomen and riumen, 712. 

Non dum, not yet, 565 w. 

Noon, nona hora, 288. 

Nord, Slid, Est, Guest, 332. 

Norman dialect, 332. 

No speech without reason, 78. 
Notes, their loudness and pitch, 95. 
Nothing, 441, 443. 

and nuffing, 196. 

Numerals, Polynesian, 27. 

changes in, since Cook’s time, 

29. 

— tribes with only four, 72. 

O, sound of, 126. 

Oak, 283, 294-295. 

Ockford Shilling, Ockford Fitzpaine, 
and Childe Ockford, 655. 
Oddntes and edontes, 329. 

Oelgdtze, 357. 

Oeuvre, 342. 

Ofen, offnen, 131 n. 

Ohm, on the pendulous vibration, 

loi. 



Olaf, grain, 418. 

Old age, bow called by the Hervey 
iabmciers, 635. 

Old High German, age of, 252. 

— developed in 7tb century, 254. 
Old Te.stament, devils in the, 531 
Old words transferred to new things, 

288. 

On ba^c, Anglo-Saxon, 18. 
Onumatopceia, w^hat the Greeks 
meant by, 391. 

— St. A\jgustme on, 408 w. 
Onomatopceic, 382. 

— names of animals, Trumbull on 

the, 386. 

Farrar on the, 387. 

On the whole, kath hdlon, 356. 

Go, wool, 134 
Opera, 342, 342 n. 

Orang utan, 330. 

Ore, copper, 291. 

Ortbros = Sk. V ntra, 595 , 

Ortygia, 625. 

Oscan, five in, 307. 

Otyi-herero, various letters wanting 
in, 179. 

P, how formed, 15 1. 

— in Gothic, 249. 

Paien and paysan, 347. 

Painting in sound, 384. 

Palace, 313* 

Palaeotypie alphabet, A. J. Ellis’s, 

Palais, palate, 313. 

Palatal glide, 279, 

— k. 279- 

Palatum cceli, 3 1 4. 

Palestine soup, 468. 

Paley, P. A., editor of Euripides, 
508. 

Panbellenic Zeus, 546. 

Panis, 58 7. 

Papagei, the rock, 652. 

Paragraph, 339, 

Parallel variety, 182. 

Paris of Homer and Yedic Pasiis, 

587- 

Paritakmya, 57971. 

Parricide, 400. 


Participle present supplied by the 
locative, 22. 

in French, 22. 

in Bask, "24* "• 

— Mr. Garnett on the Indo-Euro- 

pean, 25, 25 n. 

Pascha, Gaelic Gaisg, Welsh Pasg, 
255. 

Pasilingua, 69. 

Passy, Dr. Paul, 12 1. 

Past tense in Chinese, 36. 

— participles in Sanskrit, 274. 
Pathognomic, 383 n, 

Pdti, fathi, fadi, 275. 

Patronymics formed in ing, 15. 
Patteson, Bishop, 37. 

Paiikunnawaw or Great Bear, 461 «. 
Paul, Jean, on 446 n. 

on language, 415. 

— St., his sermon at Athens, 534. 
Paul’s Law, 276. 

Pausanias on Dodona, 502. 

Paysan and paien, 347, 

Peacock on English dialects, 2 n. 
Peat, age of, 286. 

Pectus and pectine changed to keptu 
and keptine, 19171, 

Pd de Grd, pedigree, 655 n. 
Pedigree, 655??.. 

Pelasgians long had no names for the 
gods, 548. 

Peleiades, priestesses called, 502. 
Peleim, or Peleiades, song of the, 553. 
Pen and Feather, 350. 

Penny, kwdnis in Irroquois, 177. 
Penser, pensare, 341, 439, 

Pension, 34 T. 

Pente and quinque, 307. 

Perception, animals have, 71. 

and sensation, 100. 

Percussions, 114. 

Perion’s ^Dialogi,’ 301. 

Perlstasis, 344. 

Perkunas, synonymous with dei- 
vaitis, 550. 

Persian inscriptions, 3. 

- — consonants in, 181. 

Peruvian, no d in, 178. 

Peser, 341. 

Pesna, 351. 
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Peto, Latin, and to bid, 28. 

Petrus Damianus on barnacles, 676. 
Pharynx, 132. 

Pheg( 5 s, oab, 245. 

— fagus, 295. 

Philolaos, tlie famous Pythagorean 
philosopher, 396. 

Philological interpretation of my- 
thology, 512. 

Philosophical language of Bishop 
Wilkins, 53. 

--mythology, 71 1. 

Phonautogi-aph, the, 98. 

<f}OijVTj€yra, vocales, 88. 

Phoneenta, 89, 

Phonetic laws, 27. 

— reform, 92. 

— change, causes of, 181--182, 200. 

— decay, 182-199. 

■ — change and dialectic growth, 
difference between, 183. 

— Idiosyncrasies, 193. 

— habits, 206. 

— and dialectic change causes for, 

216. 

— change, laws of, 217. 

— process for the settlement of a 

consonant system, 237. 

— types, 407. 

— decay is followed by popular 

etymology, 651. 

Phoneticians and Elocutionists, 
modern, 90. 

Phonetics, Sk. works on, 89. 

— other works on, 90.W, 91. 

— noises and sounds, 94. 

— lowest and highest tones, vibra- 

tions in, 95, 96. 

— the siren, 97. 

— harmonics, 99. 

— organs of speech, 102 et seq. 

— vibrations of ah*, 108. 

— vowels, 109. 

— consonants, 118, 135. 

— breathings, 1 37. 

— trills, 148. 

— African clicks, 166 

— muscular relation, 204. 
Phonograph, 122. 

Ph^d, to grow, 447. 


Physei and th 4 sei, 393. 

Physical interpretations of my- 
thology, 496. 

Physi ological ai phabet, 123. 
Pilcrow, pylcrafte, and paraf, 339. 
Pilumnus, a pounder, 418 
Pindar on the gods, 493. 

— on Zeus, 553. 

Pitch or height, 95. 

— peculiar to each vowel, 112. 

— Bonders on, Ii3. 

Pitman, Mr., 92, 

PLAK, 311. 

Plato’s division of letters, 88. 

— on the allegory in myths, 492. 
Plautus and Nmvius, 44. 

Flier, and chegar, 30. 

Plum and Feathers, 653. 

Plural in Cochin Chinese, 33-34. 
TTvevfxa ipiXov, n. 

Poetical metaphors, cases of, 479. 
Polynesian, the root of Indo- 
European languages, 9, 

— numerals, 27. 

changes in, since Cook’s time, 

— dialectic regeneration in, 29, 

— multitude of dialects, 37. 

— Te pi, the custom of, 38. 

— languages, s represented by h, 

178. 

— no r in, 180, 

— words all end in a vowel, 208, 

— grammar, 260 w.. 

— every verb can be used as a verb 

or substantive in, 378. 

— call thinking, speaking in the 

stomach, 85, 

Polyonymous, many-named, 454. 
Polyonymy, 700. 

Po-mare, 39. 

Pomtis, five in Oscan, 307. 

Poor alphabets, 1 76. 

Pope, Dr., on G-rimm’s Law in 
Tamil, &c., 260. 

Pope Innocent III on barnacles, 671 . 
Poseidon, worshipped by the .Eolian 
family, 546. 

Pott, Prof., on roots, 379. 

Prakrit dialects in India, 44. 






Prikrit dialects used by female char- 
acters ill Sanskrit dramas, 44. 
Pratisakliyas, 89, 8952. 

Prayer of the Athenians, 546. 

— of Achilles, 552. 

Present, the, in Bask, 24. 

Pr 5 iz 4 the day before yesterday, 
^ , 564 - 
Proles, 374 ri. 

Pronouns in Negro English, 226. 
Prosa, 350. 

Protagoras expelled from Athens, 
49 ^- 

— on the gods, 528. 

Proto- Aryan language, 1 84. 
Psalmist, human language of the, 

^ 559 - 

PsiM, 89. 

Psdphos, mere noise, 84. 
Pythagoras’ saying on < that which 
gives name,’ 398. 

— vision of the soul of Homer, 491. 
Qlnd, qugna, 248. 

Qn, followed by a, changed into p, 
in Bacia, 190, 

Quail, Sk. vartika, 626. 

Quality, timbre, tonfarbe, 95. 

■ — of tone, 98. 

Qualities of vowels, 99. 

Quatuor, four, 216. 

Queen, 321, 322, 323. 

— - is Gothic qens, 247. 

— mother, 322. 

Quercus, 282, 295. 

Quilt, 658. 

Quinque and pente, 307, 

Quirinus, 566, 

R and 1 , Helmholtz on, 149. 

— difficult to pronounce, 179. 

— unknown in several languages, 

179-180. 

— and 1, confusion between, 186. 

— changed to 1, 205. 

— in better, 275. 

Radical and poetical metaphor, 451. 

- — metaphor, cases of, 456. 

Radicals, 3,000, in Bishop Wilkins’ 


Rae, Di‘., on Polynesian languages, 
as the origin of Aryan tongues, 
8 , 9, 9 n. 

Raisonniren, 310. 

Ramsay, Bean, 134. 

Ran9on, 340. 

Raratongan, 176^, 178. 

Rasfi,, 579. 

Rational elimination, 403. 

Raumer, R. von, 90. 

— hard and soft letters, 142 n. 
‘'Real character,’ or written lan- 
guage of Wilkins, 64. 

Reason, 710, 

Reason and language inseparable, 
70. 

— with our senses, we cannot, 707. 
Reasoning, used synonymously with 

general mental activity, 83, 
Reddo, from dare, 234. 

Redemption, 340. 

Refreshment, 336. 

Regen and rain, 350. 

Regular recurrence of phenomena, 
effiect of, on myths, 640- 
Reibungggerausch , 1 40. 

Reinaud on algorismus, 339. 
Religion and mythology, 524, 525. 

— ancient, without mythology, 526, 

527. 

— Christianity and heathendom, 

531 - 

— history of, a history of language, 

536. 

— first sense of the Godhead, 549. 

— Philosophers on ancient, 549- 

550 . 

Renfrewshire dialect, 173, 

Rennthier, name for the Great Bear 
in Greenland, 461 n, 

Eenouf, Le Page, answer to G. C. 
Lewis, 3%. 

Resmus and remiis, 351 n. 

Rex, from regere, 321. 

Rich alphabets, 374. 

Ridley on Australian languages, 
189. 

JR^du”pa, bee, 417 
Rien, 443. 

Riegei and rail, 350. 







Rigveda, the, 518. E-ofch, Prof., on Sarawyii, 602, 642. 

— translation of, needed, 518. — — on Jerashid, 644. 

— Langlois’ translation, 519. Koumanian, Latin qu followed Iby a 

— Prof. Wilson’s, 519, in, 308. 

— Grass in aim’s, 519. Bubbing down, mradati, 434. 

— Ludwig’s, 520, 

— names of tbe gods still intel- R, absent in Australian languages, 

ligible in the, 522. 178. 

iSOcsha, bright, 459. — before a consonant, 315. 

Bing, 336. — British words beginning with, 

Kising sun, names for the, 625- 215 

633. — • Tamil words in, 21^ n. 

Rizdmata, roots, 374. Sacr© and saker, 289. 

Til, 11, Id, 317. Racrement, 340. 

Roger Bacon, 708 n. Rfelig and silly, 310. 

on barnacles, 677. Rage, Lat. salvia, 363. 

views on language, 366. — Lat. sapius, 3(53. 

Bohits, horses of Ag 111, 471. St. Augustine on meaning in the 

Bolleston, Prof., 93, sound of words, 408. 

— on the vocal organs, 102. — ■ Augustine’s arguments against 

Boman colonists brought Latin first heathenism, 531, 

into England, 338. — Christopher, 6S2. 

Bomaiiic sounds in English, 174. — George, 687. 

— languages, tendency to simplifi- — Patrick, 687. 

cation in, 218. — Paul at Athens, 534. 

— language.^, Littr<5 on M. M.’s St. Ursula, 684. 

view of the origin of the, — her companion Undecimella, 685, 

346 n. Salt, as a scientific term, 59. 

— dialects, the modern, 306. Salvus and sollus, 356. 

Eomans destitute of aspirated con- Salwey, 363. 

sonants, 194. Same word takes different forms in 

Boots as ultimate facts, 375. different languages, 325. 

— conception of, in India, 375. in the same language, 330. 

— and words identical in some Sand, malma, 424. 

languages, 378. Sandwich Islands, king of, wanted 

— different views of the nature of, to invent a new language, 41. 

378. S'ankara, on Vedanta'Sfftra, 77 

— are words in Chinese, 379. Sanskrit plays, female characters 

— Pott on, 379. use Prakrit in, 44. 

— not mere abstractions, 381. — ^ in, represents three sounds, 124. 

— clusters of, 406. — palatal letters in, 152. 

— are phonetic types, 407. — soft aspirates, gh, dh, bh, 161. 

— in Hindu grammar 1,700, 421. — alphabet transcribed, 170. 

— had originally a material mean- — letters wanting in, 178. 

ing, 450. — consonants in, 180. 

Bose of the Quarter Sessions, 653 — alone has the entire variety of 

Kosny, Ldon de, on Cochin-Chinese, consonantal contact, 231. 

31. , — no f, no soft sibilants in, 178. 

Bossignole and lusciniola, 205, 209 — causative verbs in, 274. 

Both, Prof., on the myth of Sira, 597. — past participles in, 274. 



Sanskrit roots, 376. 

— and Greek Mythology, Sir W* 

Jones on, 517. 

San Verena, or Saint Vrain, the 
tower of, 469. 

Sapius, sage, 183. 

Sap(t)an, Sk., sibun, Gothic, 273, 
SaramS; and Helena, 577, 586. 

— and Hermes, 577. 

— Dr. Kuhn on, 577, 

— identical with storm, 5 7 8. 

— and the Pams, dialogue between, 

579 * 

— stoiy told by S4yana, 581, 

— asking for a drink of milk, 582. 

— same as Helena, 586. 

— messenger of the gods, 593. 
the dog, 596* 

Saram^ya, dawn children, 594, 

— and Hermes, 589. 

— twilight or first breeze of dawn, 

590- 

Sarawyfi, meaning wind and cloud, 
57^. <542. 
and Erinys, 598. 

— sing,, a name of the soil of V aruwa, 
: - or of Yama, 599* 

the running light, 637. 
the Dawn, 693. 

Sarit, Sk,, river, 76. 

^Sarvari, Sk. name for night, 595. 
5aaa, hare, Sk,, hara, A.S., 373. 
Satya, Sk,, true, 440. 

Savaiki, original form of Hawai^i, 

S^vamij.name for Mann, 630. 
Savitar, 480. 

the Sun, 481, 

, — : or Sfirya, 481. 

SaxoGrammatious onbarnacles, 667, 
Seaia, ^chelle, 216* 

Sehelling on the necessity of change 
in nomadic languages, 36. 

— on words as necessary to human 

consciousness, 83. 

— on the religious instinct, 536. 
Scherer on Lautverschiebung, 264, 

265. 

Schiecht, meant originally good, 

309^ 309 


Schlegel on Chinese Te pi, 42. 
Sohmerz, 425. 

Sohon, schon, 310. 

School, pronounced snkn in Ewe, 
209. 

Schwartz on Mythology, 641. 
Science of Language, materials for, 
I, 

general principles of, con- 
tested, 6. 

special departments of, re- 
examined, 8. 

nothing to do with skulls, 

296. 

— of man, 7. 

— of thought, 49. 

Scylla, 503. 

Sea, mare, 41 5. 

Sed, by itself, 308. 

See with our reason, we cannot, 

o . . 

Seigneur, sieur, 318. 

Seirios, 598. 

Selbstlauter, 94. 

Selene, myths of, 521. 
Semetipsissimiim, 326. 

Semitic languages, never begin a 
word with two consonants, 
212. 

Senate, 318. 

Seneca Indians, catch of the breath 
among, 173, 

Senior, Sir, 318. 

Sensation, animals have, 71. 

— and perception, distinction be- 

tween, joo. 

Sense, 710. 

Sensus numinis, 549. 

Septemtriones, 463. 

Septem triones, 465. 

Sere, siri, in a. D. 1127, 318 n, 
Sericum, not Chinese, 179. 

•— from Seres, 179. 

Serment, 340. 

Setting sun, Yama the, 634. 

Setu, means binding, 616 
— ^prison, 616 

Seven JKishis, or Seven Sages, 460. 

— robbers, 462. 

— sisters, 473. 
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Sheridan, 130, 

Sherif, scire-gerefa, 319?!!-. 

Ship and skiff, 536. 

Shunt, to, 403. 

Sibilants, soft, wanting in Sanskrit. 
178. 

Sicilian, change of f to c in, 191 
Siege of Troy = siege of the East by 
the solar powers, 586. 

Siegers, Professor, 121. 

Signs, 270, in Ellis’s alphabet, 113. 

— of taverns, 653. 

Sijnm, sijuth, not organic, 222 n. 
Silly, 310. 

Silver, names for, 393. 

Sinibaldo de Mas, his Ideographie,’ 

Sir, 318. 

Sira, the sim, 597. 

— a name of Vuyu, 597. 

Siren, the, 97. 

Skins cannot exist without animals, 


Song of Solomon in dialects, 2 n. 
Sonne, Br., on chdris, 484. 

Sooth, 440. 

Sophocles on Zeus, 555. 

Soul of language, 50. 

Sound of words has no independent 
existence, 84. 

— measurement of, 122. 

— derivation of word, 183. 

— sound etymology independent of, 

303* 

— and speech, analogy between, 

383- 

— painting in, 384. 

— in Italian, 385. 

South Afiican converts still pray to 
heathen deities, 532. 

Spada, espde, dptie, 216. 

Special departments of the Science 
of Language re-examined, 8, 
Spdcieuse gtSnc^rale, the, of Leibniz, 

52. 

Specific centres of language, 407, 
Speech, interjections the elements 
of speech, 51. 

— no reason without, 78. 

— organs of, 102 et seq. 

Spelling refornmrs, 91. 

Spirits, 443* 

Spiritns, 449. 

— asper, 136, 137. 

— lenis, 137. 

Spuo, to spit, 253. 

Stabu, stabulum, 77. 

STAMBH, 370. 

Star, 24I, 242, 465. 

Star-as, Sk., strewers of light, 242, 

465- 

Starboard, 331. 

State languages, 47. 

Steel, kila, Hawaian, 186. 

Steel pen, 288. 

Sfceenstrup estimates the age of 
peat in Denmark at 4000 years, 
287. 

Stella, 24^, 4 ^ 3 * 

Stiggan or staggan, to sting, 373. 
Sting, to, 373. 

Stoicheia, etymology of, 374. 
Stoicheion, etymology of, 371. 


Skulls, Science of Language nothing 
to do with, 296. 

Sky, earth, fire, as divine powers, 

542. 

Slaves, worshipped the god of light- 
ning only, 550. 

Sle^n, slagen, 273. 

Slavonic words, if genuine, have no 
f, 179 _ 

Slawit for Slaithewaite, 196 
Sloop and shallop, 336. 

Slumber, 202. 

Smar, Sk., to desire, 427. 

Smart, 130, 425. 

SNU, Sk., to flow, 364, 365. 
Simsha, Sk,, snoru, A.S., 273. 
Society Islands, dialect destitute 
of gutturals, 177. 

called Tahiti, 178?^. 

Socrates on the gods, 491. 

Soft and hard letters, 1 54. 

Sois, sutis, 221. 

Solar mythology, 639. 

Sollemnis, 356.' 

Sollus, 356. 

Sonant checks, or medijs, 153. 

— g, d, b, in English words, 243. 



Tameia-meia, or Kamebameka, in- 
vents a new language, 41. 

Tamil words beginning witli s, 21 5 n. 
Tar, dar, and dhar, 232. 

Tasmania, Ukuklonipa in, 43 n. 
Taujan, zauen, to do quickly, 240, 
467 n. 

Tavern signs, 653. 

Team, 466, 467. 

Tear and larme, 327. 

— ami in Sk., 367. 

Techmer’s ‘Intemazionale Zeitsckrifl 
fiir Allgemeine Spracliwissen- 
sckaft/ 91. 

Teem, to, 467. 

Tela, texela, 348, 

Tell, to, 71. 

Teino, 465. 

Ten, decern, 257. 

Tengri, in Tartaric, three meanings 
of, 550- 

Tenses in Cochin Chinese, 34. 
Tenues, p, t, k, 141. 

— how formed, 142. 

Tenuis, the, 88. 

Te pi, custom of, 38, 47. 

— . — Hale, on, 40. 

exists in China, 42. 

Tepuztli, hatchet, 289. 

Terminations in French, 56. 
Terzeruolo, 289. 

Terzuolo, 289. 

Th and dh, 145. 

Thandf, 195. 

That, 350. 

Thausing, 90. 

Themis, law, 344. 

Theodoric, 657. 

Theomenia, 689. 

Theophorus, name of St. Ignatius, 
683. 

Theds, derived by Plato fromThdein, 

514* 

— by Herodotus from tithdnai, 514. 
Thermds, Ok., and Goth, warmjan, 


Stolchos, root stich, 372. 

Btrassburg, Stratabm^um, 254. 
Stratum — street, 338. 

Strength and loudness of a note, 95. 

. — pitch, and quality, 95, 

Sub and super, 349 n. 

Sub divo, 547. 

Subhag4, fortunate, an epithet ot 
the Dawn, 583. 

Subtle, 349. 

Successive change, 182, 

Sun, the golden handed, 479, 4^^* 

— and Dawn, chief object of Aryan 

myths, 620. 

— Manare, name for the rising, 025. 
/STuna, the wind, 597. 

— a name of Indra, 597. 
jSrniim, meaning auspiciously, 590. 
/S'lin^sirau, 596. 

Siindfluth, 653. 

Sdntemu, Walachian, we are, 221. 
Supernatural, the, 698. 

Sfiry^, the sun, as feminine, 610. 
j^veta, white, 75. 

Sweet, Mr., 90, 1 3 1 . 

— on the fallacy of imperceptible 

transition, 266. 

Swefn, A.S., sviipna, Sk., 277. 

ayas, dark brown metal, 

392, 

Syllables, closed, 308. 

S^mphdna, 89. 

Bynonymes, 454. . ^ 

Synthetic sounds, Powell on, 180 n. 

. T, interchanged with k, 185. 

^ in the Aino language, 190, 

— changed to z, 254. 

Tableau, tabula, 77. 

Tabu, the linguistic, or Te pi, 42. 
Tacitus on the German name for 
* the hidden thing/ 549. 

Tahiti, rapid change in words be- 
: / tween Cook’s and Vancouver's 
visits, 3^. 

^ custom of Te pi in, 38, 47. 

Tail of a fox, dog, and hare, dif- 
ferent words for, 404. 

Tale, 2Jahi, 71. 

Tamehameha, orKamehameha, r87- 


Thersites, 244. 

Thin, 350. 

Thlsl, A.S. name 
Wain, 466 


for Charles’s 






Tonga or Friendly Islands, 178 n. 
Tongue and ear, 1 2 1 . 

Tonos, jEroin tan, 95. 

Tooke, Horne, on abstract words, 

436. 

Torus and sternere, 405 n, 

Totonaca language, 177 n. 

Tdtus, 240. # 

Tour sans Venin, la, 468, 

Town, 314?^. 

— ton, in Paddington, 130. 

Trachea, T03. 

Traditions gather round recent 
historical characters, 657. 
Transliteration, 165, 170, 

Treble roots, 232. 

Tree, 248. 

Trevisa on barnacles, 670. 
Tribulation, 438. 

Trikephalos, applied to Hermes as 
well as Kerberos, 595. 

Trills, 148. 

Trio, 465. 

Triu, Gothic tree, 283. 

Triumph, 340. 

Troy, siege of, 503. 

True, from Sk. darh, 440. 

Trumbull on the onomatopoeic names 
of animals, 386. 

Trump card, 340. 

Truth, 440. 

T 0 , 340. 

Tuesday, 570, 571. 

Tuisco, twilight, 571 w. 
Timing-forks, the a' of, vibrations 
in, 96. 

Turanian races, absence of general 
names in the northern, 404. 
Tuta, tota, tuticus, 240. 

Twins, the, 627. 

— day and night, 631. 

Two, 248. 

Two consonants beginning a word, 
unknown in Semitic languages, 
212. 

Tychsen and the cuneiform in- 
scriptions, 4. 

Tyr, called one-handed, 48 1. 

— the god of victory, 482, 570. 

— the name in English places, 57^* 


Thiuda, people, 240. 

Thiwadva, servitude, 275* 

Thiinkit language, 177 n. 

Thomas Cantimpratensis, 673. 
Thomson, Dr., his researches in 
Finnish, 257, 2 5 7 w. 

Thor, Miolnir, the hammer of, 416. 
Thorax, 103. 

Thou, 250. 

Thought, Science of, 49. 

— impossible without language or 

signs, 70. 

Thraetana, transition of, into Feri- 
ddn, 644. 

Three, 250. 

— heavens, 540, 

— goats, sign of the, 654. 
Threshing-floor, aloe, 417. 

Thro-m, Old Norse, edge, 233. 
Thumb, word for, in Finnish, gradu- 
ally meant finger, 404. 

Thunder, 390. 

— grom, 417. 

Thunor, A.S., from root TAN, 


Thuringians, 16 m 
Tliymds, wrath, 239. 

Thymds the soul, 436. 

Thyringas, the Thuringians, 15. 

in Thorington, 16 ?i. 

Ti, Sk. suffix, 274. 

Tien chu, Lord of heaven, 550. 

— sky and day, 550- 

— name of God, 550. 

Timber, 248. 

Timbre of sound, loi. 

— of instruments, 109. 

Timon, shaft, 466, 

Titles, 316. 

Tivar, nom. plur., the gods, 571. 
Tiw, A.S., 538. 

Ti for cl, 199. 

Tlear for clear, 199. 

To be, 447, 

« To have pity,’ in New Guinea, how 
expressed, 438. 

Tomber, 332. 

Tonare, and Sk. stan, 465 n. 

Tone, known early, 94, 95. 

Tones and noises, 94. 
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INDEX. 


Wj in English, 146. 

German, 146. 

Wabble, to, 512. 

Wallace on the Malays of Celebes, 

37. 

— ‘ Man in the Malay Archipelago,’ 

38 n. 

Wallachian. 190, 191 n, 

W’alnut, 467. 

W'alscli, Walschland, 467. 
Walsingham, 16. 

M^alshnut, 468 n. 

Walton on barnacles, 664. 

Warden, guardian, 335. 

Weal, mOldps, 412. 

Webster, Miss H., 281. 

Wed, to, 334. 

Weird, the past, 693. 

— sisters, 693. 

Wb, a whispered counter].)art of w, 

I46». 

Wheat, names for, 74. 

Wheatstone’s critique on Willis, no. 
Whispered li, ii3. 

Whispering, in. 

White, or wheat, 74, 75. 

— mice, legend of the two, 594. 
Who and what, 249. 

Whole, hale, 356, 

Wile, cunning, 330, 333. 

Wilkins, Bishop, his Essay on a 
Philosophical Language, 54-69. 
— • *— his Catalogue raisonn^, 57-59. 

number of radicals in his 

artificial language, 69. 

Will, animals have, 71. 

Willis’s ‘ Vowel Sounds,’ 91. 

— experiments, no. 

Wilson, Professor, his translation of 
the Rigveda, 519. 

Wilson’s list of onomatopoetic names 
of animals, 3S6. 

Window, 355. 

— vindauga, 355. 

‘ Wind sings,’ 482, 

Wise, manner, 330, 333. 

Wit, not judgment, guides in the 
forma&on of names, 74* 

Wither to, mla, 423. 

Woden, a king of the Saxons, 503. 
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Wohlfalirfc, 84. 

Womeii, influence of, on language, 

43» 44* ^ 

— language of the Caribe, 46. 
Wood, Germans wrote on, 288 n. 
Words are signs added to our con- 
ceptions, 81. 

— history of, 312. 

— expressive of immaterial ideas 

come from words expressive of 
material objects, 31 1. 

— material meaning of, 434. 

— abstract, 691. 

— influence of, on thought, 700. 
Wulf-s, Gothic, 274. 

Wyrd, destiny, 694. 


Xenophanes and the gods, 489. 
Xerxes, cuneiform inscriptions of, 
3, 5‘ 


Y, how formed, 143. 

Yama, two dogs of, 594. 

— father of Sarawyu, 599. 

— the twin, 630. 

— the lover of the girls, the husband 

of the wives, 631. 

— - the setting sun, 634. 

' — king of the departed, 635. 

— and Yaml, 628. 

the first couple of mortals, 642, 

-- god of death, 636. 

not an Indian Adam, 644. 

— Trita, and Krisasva of the Yeda, 

their correspondence with 
heroes of the Avesta, 644. 
YamashA, twin mother, name for 
the Dawn, 628: 

Yaska, on the deities of the sky, 
607,608,609, 

Yellow and white, not distinguished 
in some dialects, 405. 

Yes, various meanings of, 32. 
Yesterday, 243. 

Yestersun, 541. 

Yima, in the Avesta, 643, 

— Bumouf on, 643. 

Ylg-r, Old Norse, she- wolf, 274. 
York for Eofor-wic, 201. 

Yorkshire pronunciation, 196 a. 
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Zf Ilow produced, 144. 

Zagel and tail, 350, 

Ziihlen, to tell, 71. 

Zanber, 467 n, 

Zend, no 1 in, 180, 

Zenon, Juno, 567. 

Zeus, Dyaus, &c., 516. 

— the eye of, 527 n. 

— the true God of the Greeks, 529. 

— called Kronios, 5 14 tl 

— the Panhellenic, 546. 

— rains from necesaity, 547. 

— the supreme Deity, 54S, 551. , 

— the Homeric, full of contradic- 

tions, 5 g 3 . 

— of Bodona, 552 

— Pindar on, 555. 

— JDschyius on, 554. 


Zens, Sophocles on, 555. 

,tke sky personified, 556. 

— and Banae, 556. 

— father of Aeaciis, 557. 

— and Enropa, 557. 

— and Jupiter, 563. 

Ziestac == Bienstag, 570. . 

Zimmer, 248. 

Zins, census, tins, 256. 

Zio, Jupiter, 538. 

Zohak, or Ash dabak, identical with 
Af/i dahaka, 644. 

Zohar, the, on barnacles, 671. 

Z6on, 400. 

Zora, a name for the Bawn, 476. 
Zuknnft, 345. 

Zwar, 310. 

Zweifel, 348- 



